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PREFACE. 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 

Obstacles  have  long  existed  to  my  presenting  the  public  with  a  perrect  edition 
of  Shelley's  Poems.  These  being  at  last  happily  removed.  I  hasten  to  fulfil  an 
important  duty, — that  of  giving  the  productions  of  a  sublune  genius  to  the  world, 
with  all  the  correctness  possible,  and  of,  at  the  same  time,  detailing  the  histoiy  of 
tliose  productions,  as  they  sprung,  living  and  warm,  from  his  heart  and  brain.  I 
abstain  from  any  remark  on  the  occurrences  of  his  private  life ;  except,  inasmuch  as 
the  passions  which  they  engendered,  inspired  his  poetry.  This  is  not  the  time  to 
relate  the  truth  ;  and  I  should  reject  any  colouring  of  the  truth.  No  account  of 
these  events  has  ever  been  given  at  all  approaching  reality  in  their  details,  either  as 
n^gards  himself  or  others ;  nor  shall  I  further  allude  to  them  than  to  remark,  that 
tlie  errors  of  action,  committed  by  a  man  as  noble  and  generous  as  Shelley,  may, 
a:}  far  as  he  only  is  concerned,  be  fearlessly  avowed,  by  those  who  loved  him,  in  the 
firm  conviction,  that  were  they  judged  impartially,  his  character  would  stand  in 
fairer  and  brighter  light  than  that  of  auy  contemporary.  Whatever  faults  he  had, 
might  to  find  extenuation  among  his  fellows,  since  they  proved  him  to  be  human ; 
without  ihem,  the  exalted  nature  of  his  soul  would  have  raised  him  into  something 
divine. 

The  qualities  that  struck  any  one  newly  introduced  to  Shelley,  were,  first,  a  gentle 
and  cordial  goodness  that  animated  his  intercourse  with  warm  affection,  and  helpful 
sympathy.  The  other,  the  eagerness  and  ardour  with  which  he  was  attached  to  the 
cause  of  human  happiness  and  improvement ;  and  the  fervent  eloquence  with  which 
he  discussed  such  subjects.  His  conversation  was  marked  by  its  happy  abundance, 
and  the  beautiful  language  in  which  he  clothed  his  poetic  ideas  and  philosophical 
notions.  To  defecate  life  of  its  misery  and  its  evil,  was  the  ruling  passion  of  his 
?i)ul:  he  dedicated  to  it  every  power  of  his  mind,  every  pulsation  of  his  heart. 
1  le  looked  on  political  freedom  as  the  direct  agent  to  effect  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind ;  <ind  thus  any  new-sprung  hope  of  liberty  inspired  a  joy  and  an  exultation 
more  intense  and  wild  than  he  could  have  felt  for  any  personal  advantage.  Those 
who  have  never  exp'jrienced  the  workings  of  passion  on  general  and  unselfish  subjects 
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llpratand  this;  and  It  must  be  difficnlt  of  comprcliension  to  the  younger 
I  rising  around,  since  they  cannot  remember  the  scorn  and  hatred  witli 
1  partisans  of  refonn  ■ware  regarded  some  few  years  ago,  nor  the  persc- 
whicli  they  wcro  exposed.  He  had  been  from  youth  the  victim  of  the 
leling  inspired  by  the  reaction  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  and  believing 
Ihe  justice  and  excellence  of  his  views,  it  cannot  be  wondered  that  a  nature 
mpetuous,  and  as  generous  as  his,  sliould  put  its  whole  force  into  the 
I  alleviate  for  others  tlio  evils  of  those  ayst«nis  from  which  lie  had  himself 
I  Many  advantages  attended  liia  birth  ;  lie  spumed  them  all  when  balanced 
«ns:dered  his  duties.     He  was  generous  to  iniprudcnce,  devoted  to 


■haractcristies  breathe  throughout  hia  poetry.     The  struggle  for  human 

I  resolution  firm  to  martyrdom  ;   the  impetuous  pursuit ;    the  glad  triumpli 

le  determination  not  to  despair.    Such  were  the  features  that  marked  those 

:s  which  he  regarded  with  most  complacency,  as  sustained  by  a  loflv 

1  useful  aim. 


n  to  these,  his  poems  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,— the  purely  miagi- 
b  those  which  sprung  from  Hie  emotions  of  his  lieart.  Among  the  former 
"  The  Witch  of  Atlas,"  *'  Adonais,"  and  his  latest  composition,  loft 
"The  Triumph  of  Life."  In  the  first  of  these  particularly,  he  gave  the 
s  fancy,  and  luxuriated  in  every  idea  as  it  rose;  in  all,  there  is  that  sense 
which  formed  an  essential  portion  of  his  pereeption  of  life— a  clinging  to 
I  inner  spirit,  rather  than  to  the  outward  form — a  curious  and  metaphysical 
f  human  passion  and  perception. 

|>nd  class  is,  of  course,  the  more  popular,  as  appealing  at  once  to  emotions 

8  all ;   some  of  these  rest  on  the  passion  of  love ;  others  on  grief  and 

;  others  on  the  sentiments  inspired  by  natural  objects.     Shelley's  con- 

I  love  was  exalted,  absorbing,  allied  to  all  that  is  purest  and  noblest  in  our 

a  wanned  by  earnest  passion  ;    such  it  appears  when  he  gave  it  a  voice  in 

13  usually  averse  to  expressing  these  feelings,  eicept  when  highly 

I  and  many  of  his  more  beautiful  efliisions  lie  had  cast  aside,  unfinished,  and 

!■  seen  by  mo  till  after  I  had  lost  him.      Other*,  as  for  instance, 

and  Helen,"  and  "  Lines  written  among  the  Euganean  Hills,"  I  found 

■  papers  by  chance  ;  and  with  somo  difficulty  urged  him  to  complete  them. 

lothers,  such  as  tlio  "  Ode  to  the  Sky  Lark,"  and  "  The  Cloud,"  which,  in 

I  of  many  critics,  bear  a  purer  poetical  stamp  than  any  other  of  his  pro- 

I  They  were  written  as  hia  mind  prompttd,  listening  to  the  carolling  of 

.he  azure  sky  of  Italy ;  or  marking  the  cloud  as  it  sped  across  tiie 

Ihile  he  floated  in  his  boat  on  the  Tliames. 
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No  poet  was  erer  wanned  by  a  more  genuine  and  unforced  inspiration.  His 
extreme  sensibility  gave  the  intensity  of  passion  to  his  intellectual  pursuits;  and 
rendered  his  mind  keenly  alive  to  every  perception  of  outward  objects,  as  well  as  to 
his  internal  sensations.  Such  a  gift  is,  among  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  the 
disappointments  we  meet,  and  the  galling  sense  of  our  own  mistakes  and  errors, 
firaught  with  pain ;  to  escape  from  such,  he  delivered  up  his  soul  to  poetry,  and  felt 
happy  when  he  sheltered  himself  from  the  influence  of  human  S3rmpathie8,  in  the 
wildest  regions  of  fancy.  His  imagination  has  been  termed  too  briUiant,  his  thoughts 
too  subtle.  He  loved  to  idealise  reality ;  and  this  is  a  taste  shared  by  few.  We  are 
willing  to  have  our  passing  whims  exalted  into  passions,  for  this  gratifies  our  vanity ; 
but  few  of  us  understand  or  sympathise  with  the  endeavour  to  ally  the  love  of 
abstract  beauty,  and  adoration  of  abstract  good,  the  r6  aytMv  «u  ro  koKw  of  the 
Socratic  philosophers,  with  our  sympathies  ¥dth  our  kind.  In  this  Shelley  resembled 
Plato ;  both  taking  more  delight  in  the  abstract  and  the  ideal,  than  in  the  special 
and  tangible.  This  did  not  result  from,  imitation;  for  it  was  not  till  Shelley  resided 
in  Italy  that  he  made  Plato  hb  study ;  he  then  translated  his  Symposium  and  his 
Ion ;  and  the  English  language  boasts  of  no  more  brilliant  composition,  than  Plato's 
Praise  of  Love,  translated  by  Shelley.  To  return  to  his  own  poetry.  The  luxury 
of  imagination,  which  sought  nothing  beyond  itself,  as  a  child  burthens  itself  with 
spring  flowers,  thinking  of  no  use  beyond  the  enjoyment  of  gathering  them,  often 
showed  itself  in  his  verses :  they  will  be  only  appreciated  by  minds  w:hich  have 
resemblance  to  his  own ;  and  the  mystic  subtlety  of  many  of  his  thoughts  will  share 
the  same  fate.  The  metaphysical  strain  that  characterises  much  of  what  he  has 
written,  was,  indeed,  the  portion  of  his  works  to  which,  apart  from  those  whose 
scope  was  to  awaken  mankind  to  aspirations  for  what  he  considered  the  true  and 
good,  he  was  himself  particularly  attached.  There  is  much,  however,  that  speaks 
to  the  many.  When  he  would  consent  to  dismiss  these  huntings  after  the  obscure, 
which,  entwined  with  his  nature  as  they  were,  he  did  with  difficulty,  no  poet  ever 
expressed  in  sweeter,  more  heart-reaching,  or  more  passionate  verse,  the  gentler  or 
more  forcible  emotions  of  the  soul. 

A  wise  friend  once  wrote  to  Shelley,  ^^  You  are  still  very  young,  and  in  certain 
essential  re8])ects  you  do  not  yet  sufficiently  perceive  that  you  are  so."  It  is  seldom 
that  the  young  know  what  youth  is,  till  they  have  got  beyond  its  period  ;  and  time 
was  not  given  him  to  attain  this  knowledge.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is 
the  stamp  of  such  inexperience  on  all  he  wrote ;  he  had  not  completed  his  nine-and- 
twentieth  year  when  he  died.  The  calm  of  middle  life  did  not  add  the  seal  of  the 
virtues  which  adorn  maturity  to  those  generated  by  the  vehement  spirit  of  youth. 
Through  life  also  he  was  a  martyr  to  ill  health,  and  constant  pain  wound  up  his 
nerves  to  a  pitch  of  susceptibility  that  rendered  his  views  of  life  different  horn  those 
of  a  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  healthy  sensations.  Perfectly  gentle  and  forbearing  in 
manner,  he  sufibrefl  a  good  deal  of  internal  irritability,  or  rather  excitement,  and  his 
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)  \>eai  wsA  almoNt  always  on  t]ie  stretcli ;  and  tlius,  duriojT  a  short  li 
h  more  experience  of  Honsatii)n.  tlian  many   whose  eiistence  is  pi 

'  If  I  die  to-morrow,"  he  said,  on  thp  eve  of  liis  unanticipated  death,  ' 
0  be  oldiT  than  my  father,"  The  weight  of  thought  and  feeling  burden 
;  yuu  n.>ad  his  sufferings  in  his  attenuated  frame,  whiJe  you  perceiv 
he  held  over  them  in  his  animated  countenance  and  brilliant  eyea, 

and  the  world  showed  no  outward  aign  ;  but  his  influence  over  mankii 
V  in  growth,  is  fast  augmenting,  and  in  the  ameliorations  that  have  tali 
e  political  state  of  his  country,  we  may  trace  in  part  the  operation  of 
■ugglea.  Ilia  spirit  gathers  peace  in  ita  new  state  from  the  sense  th 
!,  his  exertions  were  not  made  in  vain,  and   in   the  progress  of  the  lil>ci 

ind  his  place  among  those  who  knew  htm  intimately,  hna  never  bt 

!Ie  walked  beside  them  like  a  spirit  of  good  to  comfort  and  benefit— 

Khe  darkness  of  life  with  irradiations  of  genius,  to  cheer  it  with  his  sym| 

Any  one,  once  attached  to  Shelley,  must  fcfl  all  other  affectiu 

and  fond,  aa  wnste'l   on  barren  soil  in  comparison.     It  is  our  h 

h  to  know  that  such  a  pure-minded  and  exalted  being  was  once  among 

xists  where  we  hope  one   day  to  join   him ; — although  the  intolerant. 

poured  down  anatliemas,  the  Spirit  of  Good,  who  can  judge 
r  rejected  him. 

notes  appended  to  the  poemB,  I  have  endeavoured  to  narrate  the  origin  ; 

I  cacli.    The  loss  of  nearly  all  letters  and  papers  which  r-'fer  to  his  early  '. 

e  execution   more  imperfect  than   it   would  otherwise  have  been.      1  h: 

Ithe  liveliFst   recollection  of  all  that  waa  done  and  said  dtu-ing  the  perioi 

ling  him.     Every  impressiun  is  as  clear  as  if  stamped  yesterday,  and  1  h 

n  of  any  mistake  in  my  statements  as  far  as  they  go.  In  other  rcspt^ 

Iced,  incompetent;   but  I  feel  the  importance  of  the  task,  and  regard  i 

erect  duty.  I  endeavour  to  fulfil  it  in  a  manner  he  would  himself  appn. 

in  this  publicatiim  to  lay  the  fiist  stone  of  a  moniunent  due  to  Shell 

a  sufferings,  and  hie  virtuL-a  : 

S'  iJ  icguir  un  Urdb, 
Fdtm  tmni  che  1  bel  noDio  Einlils 
CoDMcnri  con  quria  Bunca  Muaa. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

In  reyising  this  new  edition,  and  carefully  consulting  Shdle/s  scattered  and 
confused  papers,  I  found  a  few  fragments  which  had  hitherto  escaped  me,  and  was 
enabled  to  complete  a  few  poems  hitherto  left  unfinished.  What  at  one  time  escapes 
the  searching  eye,  dimmed  by  its  own  earnestness,  becomes  clear  at  a  future  period. 
By  the  aid  of  a  friend  I  also  present  some  poems  complete  and  correct,  which  hitherto 
haye  been  defaced  by  various  mistakes  and  omissions.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
Poem  '*^  To  the  Queen  of  my  Heart,"  was  falsely  attributed  to  Shelley.  I  certainly 
find  no  trace  of  it  among  his  papers,  and  as  those  of  his  intimate  friends  whom  I 
haye  consulted  never  heard  of  it,  I  omit  it. 

Two  Poems  are  added  of  some  length,  "  Swellfoot  the  Tyrant,"  and  "  Peter  Bell 
the  Third."  I  have  mentioned  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written  in 
the  notes ;  and  need  only  add,  that  they  are  conceived  in  a  very  different  spirit  from 
Shelley's  usual  compositions.  They  are  specimens  of  the  burlesque  and  fanciful ;  but 
although  they  adopt  a  familiar  style  and  homely  imagery,  there  shine  through  the 
radiance  of  the  poet's  imagination  the  earnest  views  and  opinions  of  the  politician  and 
the  moralist. 

At  my  request  the  publisher  has  restored  the  omitted  passages  of  Queen  Mab. — 
I  now  present  this  edition  as  a  complete  collection  of  my  husband's  poetical  works, 
and  I  do  not  foresee  that  I  can  hereafter  add  to  or  take  away  a  word  or  line. 


PuiMy,  November  6/A,  183P. 
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THE 


puDenifica!  ^lilitiirll^ 


OF 


PERCY    BYSSHE    SHELLEY. 


TO  HARRIET 


Who6b  18  the  love  that,  gleaming  through  the  world,     Harriet !  on  thine : — thon  wert  my  purer  Hund  ^ 


Warda  off  the  poisonous  arrow  of  its  scorn  I 
Whose  is  the  warm  and  partial  pnuse. 
Virtue's  moat  sweet  reward ! 

Beneath  whose  looks  did  my  reviving  soul 
liiper  in  truth  and  virtuous  daring  grow  I 
Whose  eye»  have  I  gazed  fondly  on, 
\nd  loved  mankind  the  morel 


Thou  wert  the  inspiration  of  my  song ; 
Thine  are  these  early  wilding  flowers. 
Though  garlanded  by  me. 

Then  press  into  thy  breast  this  pledge  of  love. 
And  know,  though  time  mav  change  and  years  may 

Each  flow'ret  gathered  in  my  heart         [roll, 

It  consecrates  to  thine. 


QUEEN   MAB. 


I. 


fO 


How  wonderful  is  Death, 

Death  and  his  brother  Sleep  ! 
One,  pale  as  yonder  waning  moon, 

With  lips  of  lurid  blue  ; 

The  other,  rosy  as  the  mom 
When  throned  on  ocean's  wave. 

It  blushes  o*er  the  world  : 
Yet  both  so  passing  wonderful ! 

Hath  then  the  gloomy  Power 
Whose  reign  is  in  the  tainted  sepulchres 
Seized  on  her  sinless  soul ! 
Must  then  that  peerless  form 
Which  love  and  admiration  cannot  view 
Without  a  beating  heart,  those  azure  veins 
Which  steal  like  streams  along  a  field  of  snow. 
That  lovely  outline,  which  is  fair 
As  breathing  marble,  perish  1 
Must  putrefaction's  breath 
Leave  nothing  of  this  heavenly  sight 

But  loathsomeness  and  ruin  1 
Spare  nothing  but  a  gloomy  theme, 
On  which  the  lightest  heart  might  moralize  ! 
Or  is  it  only  a  sweet  slumber 
Stealing  o'er  sensation, 
Which  the  breath  of  roseate  morning 
Chasetli  into  darkness ! 


Will  lanthe  wake  again, 
And  give  that  faithful  bosom  joy 
W  hose  sleepless  spirit  waits  to  catch 
Light,  life,  and  rapture,  from  her  smile  f 

Yes  I  she  will  wake  again. 
Although  her  glowing  limbs  are  motionless, 
And  silent  those  sweet  lips. 
Once  breathing  eloquence 
That  might  have  soothed  a  tiger's  rage, 
Or  thawed  the  cold  heart  of  a  conqueror. 
Her  dewy  eyes  are  closed^ 
And  on  their  Uds,  whose  texture  fine 
Scarce  hides  the  dark  blue  orbs  beneath. 
The  baby  Sleep  is  pillowed  : 
Her  golden  tresses  shade 
The  bosom's  stainless  pride. 
Curling  like  tendrils  of  the  parasite 
Around  a  marble  column. 

Hark  !  whence  that  rushing  sound  ? 

'Tis  like  the  wondrous  strain 
That  round  a  lonely  ruin  swells. 
Which,  wandering  on  the  echoing  shore. 

The  enthusiast  hears  at  evening  : 
'Tis  softer  than  the  irest  wind's  sigh  ; 
'Tis  wilder  than  the  anmeasured  notes 
Of  that  strange  lyre  whose  strings 


i  oftbe  brreKea  sweep  : 


If  dtllitilrBl  window,  but  lii«  leinlB 
ih  miy  not  God 

>tlOD(Altll. 

'tiariot  i)f  the  Fairy  Qae«a  I 
paw  the  unyirlcliiig  «ir  ; 
iiiB  Kt  her  word  they  furl, 
jcliout  la  the  reins  uT  light : 
QuLtnotSpcUsilrewin, 
1  &  chufD  aniund  the  spot, 
gracerul  from  the  ethereal  ear, 
ihG  gaze,  and  sileatly, 


i«  vinioned  pM'l  in  hifl  drxanu, 
KudB  HuBt  thniDgh  the  wildered  b  run 
debt  of  loTrly,  wild  and  Krudi 
she*,  enraptorcB,  elevalPs — 
fancy  at  ■  glance  combines 
>ad'roUB  aud  ibo  beautiful, — 
,  ai>  liiir,  BO  nild  a  aliape 
T  yet  Iwheld, 

eined  tlic  ooorscrs  of  the  air, 
d  the  magie  of  her  gaze 
\p  alooping  maid. 

Broad  and  yellow  moon 
^  dimly  through  her  furm — 
m  of  faultleee  RjiunicCr}' ; 
'  '  and  pellucid  car 
lot  tlie  niooulighl'e  line  ; 
I  not  ail  earthly  pageant : 
■ho  had  look'd  upon  tlie  sight, 
g  all  hamiu)  glory, 
It  the  yellow  moon. 
It  the  mortal  nccnc, 
not  Ihc  nJRht-wind'B  rush, 
not  an  earthly  soand, 
it  the  rairy  pageant, 
■  bnt  the  heavenly  Etraina 
Killed  the  lonely  dwelliog. 

waR  Blight ;  yon  Sbrons  cloud, 
I  bat  the  palest  tinge  of  ei 
■le  etnuning  eye  c?"  '■"—' 


can  hardly  i 
iligbl'a 


Hiigbl ;  but  the  &ir  star 
le  glillering  coronet  of  morn, 
a  light  ao  mild,  bo  powerTul, 
bumlinc  from  the  Fairy's  form, 
iTiureal  halo  round  the  scene, 

undulating  motion, 
:o  her  outline  gracefully. 

eelestial  ear 

airy  Queen  descended, 

■hrice  Bhe  waved  her  wand 

Iwitb  wreslhB  of  aniaranth  ; 

n  and  misty  form 

with  the  moving  air, 

|he  clear  ailver  tones, 

Luheard  by  all  but  gifted  eai. 

iltnirst  inflnence  ulicd  1 
ir  wrath  Bupptnd  1 
II  the  rucliy  bounda 


Thai  drcle  thy  dmnain  1 
Let  not  a  brc&th  he  aeen  to  a^ 
Around  you  gram-gmwn  min'a  height. 
Let  even  the  restleaa  goBsamar 
Sleep  on  the  moveleiB  air  ! 
Soul  of  lanthe  !  thou. 
Judged  alone  wortliy  of  the  envied  boon 
That  wait*  Iho  good  and  the  Binccre  ;  that  wail 
]  who  have  Btruggled,  and  with  reeoluto  ■ 
Vanquished  earth's  pride  and  meanncea,  hunt 
The  icy  chains  of  cnBlom,  and  have  ahune  [diai 
The  iIay-«lBr«  of  their  age  ;— Soul  of  laulhe  I 
Awake  1  ariao  ! 


lanthe'B  Sou] ;  it  alood 
All  beautiful  in  naked  purity. 
The  perfect  sembbuu-e  of  its  bodily  fnime. 
Instinct  with  inexpressible  beauty  and  gimce 
Each  alain  of  earthliness 
Had  psBsed  away,  it  reassumed 
Its  native  dignity,  and  stood 


Upon  the  couch  Iho  body  lay. 
Wrapt  in  the  depth  of  slumber  : 
Its  fcaluren  were  flxcd  at<d  meaningless, 
Yet  animal  life  was  there, 
And  every  organ  yet  performed 
Its  natural  functiona  ;  'twas  a  »ght 
3f  wonder  to  behold  the  body  and  soul. 
The  setf-fiaino  lineaments,  the  aama 
Harks  of  identity  were  there ; 
I,  oh  how  diflerent  I     One  aapircs  to  he*Tan 
Panta  for  its  Bompitemal  heritage, 
d  ever-changing,  ever-rising  still. 
Wantons  in  endless  bcuig. 
The  other,  for  a  time  the  unwilling  sport 

rcunutatiee  and  paasion,  stnigglefi  on  ; 
Fleets  through  its  aad  duration  rapidly  ; 
Then  like  a  useless  and  worn-out  machine. 
Rots,  perishes  and  passes. 

Spirit !  who  hnst  dived  so  deep  ; 

Spirit ',  who  hast  sonr'd  so  high  ; 

Thou  the  fearless,  Ihou  the  mild. 

Accept  the  boon  thy  worth  hath  earned. 

Ascend  the  car  with  me. 


Do  I  drmm  1  Ih  this  new  feeling 
But  a  vl^iuued  Rhost  of  slumber  I 

If  indeed  1  uiu  a  soul, 

A  free,  a  disembodii-.!  soul. 

Speak  again  to  me. 

.   im  the  FaJry  Mas  :  to  me  'lis  given 
The  wonders  of  the  human  world  to  keep. 
The  secrets  of  the  immeasarable  past. 
In  the  unfailing  consciences  of  men, 
Those  stem,  UDibiHering  ehronielera,  I  find 


The  future,  from  the  a 
In  each  event,  1  gather 
Which  retributive  mem 
In  the  hard  bosom  of  th 
Nor  that  eestatie  and  exulting  throb 
Which  virtue's  votar^r  feels  when  b. 
~  Is  and  actions  of  a  well-i 


implants 

IliHb  man  ; 


QUEEN  MAB. 


unforeseen,  unregistered  by  me : 
I  it  18  yet  permitt^  me,  to  rend 

veil  of  mortal  frailty,  Uiat  the  spirit, 
hed  in  its  changeless  purity,  may  know 
V  siionest  to  accomplish  the  great  end 

which  it  hath  its  being,  and  may  taste 
t  peace,  which  in  the  end,  all  life  will  share. 
i  is  the  meed  of  virtue  ;  hi^py  Soul, 

Ascend  the  car  with  me  ! 

he  chains  of  earth's  immurem^it 
Fell  from  lanthe's  spirit ; 
y  shrank  and  brake  like  bandages  of  straw 
leneath  a  wakened  giant's  strength. 
She  knew  her  glorious  change, 
And  felt  in  apprehension  uncontrolled 

New  raptures  opening  round  : 
Each  day-dream  of  her  moilal  life. 
Each  frenzied  vision  of  the  slumbers 
That  closed  each  well-spent  day, 
Seemed  now  to  meet  r^dity. 

The  Fairy  and  the  Soul  proceeded ; 
The  silver  clouds  disparted  ; 
And  as  the  car  of  magic  thepr  ascended. 
Again  the  speechless  music  swelled. 
Again  the  coursers  of  the  air 
furled  their  azure  pennons,  and  the  Queen, 
Shaking  the  beamy  reins, 
Bade  them  pursue  their  way. 

The  magic  car  moved  on. 
The  night  was  fair,  and  countless  stars 
Studded  heaven's  dark  blue  vault, — 

Just  o'er  the  eastern  wave 
Peeped  the  first  faint  smile  of  mom  : — 
The  magic  car  moved  on — 
From  the  celestial  hoofs 
lie  atmosphere  in  flaming  sparkles  flew. 

And  where  the  burning  wheels 
ilddied  above  the  mountain's  loftiest  peak. 
Was  traced  a  line  of  lightning. 
Now  it  flew  far  above  a  rock. 
The  utmost  verge  of  eairth, 
rhe  rival  of  the  Andes,  whose  dark  brow 
Lowered  o'er  the  silver  sea. 

Far,  far  below  the  chariot's  path. 
Calm  as  a  slumbering  babe. 
Tremendous  Ocean  lay. 

The  mirror  of  its  stillness  showed 
The  pale  and  waning  stars. 
The  chariot's  fiery  track. 
And  the  grey  light  of  mom 
Tinging  those  fleecy  clouds 
That  canopied  the  dawn. 

Seemed  it,  that  the  chariot's  way 
y  through  the  midst  of  an  immense  concave, 
iiaiit  with  million  constellations,  tinged 
With  shades  of  infinite  colour. 
And  semicircled  with  a  belt 
Flashing  incessant  meteors. 

The  magic  car  moved  on. 
As  they  approached  their  goal, 
The  coursers  seemed  to  gather  speed  ; 
^e  sea  no  longer  was  distinguished  ;  earth 
Appear'd  a  vast  and  shadowy  sphere  ; 
The  sun's  unclouded  orb 
Rolled  through  the  black  concave ; 


Its  rays  of  rapid  light 
Parted  around  the  chariot's  swifter  oonne^ 
And  fell,  like, ocean's  feathery  spray 
Dashed  from  the  boiling  surge 
Before  a  vessel's  prow. 

The  magic  car  moved  on. 
Earth's  distant  orb  appeared 
The  smallest  light  that  twinkles  in  the  heaven  ; 
Whilst  round  the  chariot's  way 
Innumerable  systems  rolled, 
'And  countless  spheres  diffused 
An  ever-varying  glory.  ' 

It  was  a  sight  of  wonder :  some 
Were  homM  like  the  crescent  moon  ; 
Some  shed  a  mild  and  silver  beam 
Like  Hesperus  o'er  the  western  sea  ; 
Some  dashed  athwart  with  trains  of  flame. 
Like  worlds  to  death  and  ruin  driven  ; 
Some  shone  like  suns,  and  as  the  chariot  paased. 
Eclipsed  all  other  light. 

Spirit  of  Nature  I  here  I 
In  this  interminable  wilderness 
Of  worlds,  at  whose  immensity 
Even  soaring  fancy  staggers. 
Here  is  thy  fitting  temple. 
Yet  not  the  lightest  leaf 
That  quivers  to  the  passing  breeze 
Is  less  instinct  with  thee : 
Yet  not  the  meanest  worm 
That  lurks  in  graves  and  fattens  on  the  dead 
Less  shares  thy  eternal  breath. 

Spirit  of  Nature  !  thou  I 
Imperishable  as  this  scene. 
Here  is  thy  fitting  temple ! 


n. 

If  solitude  hath  ever  led  thy  steps 
To  the  wild  ocean's  echoing  shore. 

And  thou  hast  lingered  Siere, 

Until  the  sun's  broad  orb 
Seemed  resting  on  the  burnished  wave. 

Thou  must  have  marked  the  lines 
Of  purple  gold,  that  motionless 

Hung  o'er  the  sinking  sphere : 
Thou  must  have  mark^  the  billowy  clouds 
Edged  with  intolerable  radiancy. 

Towering  like  rocks  of  jet 

Crowned  with  a  diamond  wreath. 

And  yet  there  is  a  moment. 

When  the  sun's  highest  point 
Pf^ps  like  a  star  o'er  ocean's  western  edge. 
When  those  far  clouds  of  feathery  gold. 
Shaded  with  deepest  purple,  gleam 
Like  islands  on  a  dark  blue  sea  ; 
Then  has  thy  fancy  soared  above  the  earth. 

And  furled  its  wearied  wing 

Within  the  Fairy's  fane. 

Yet  not  the  golden  islands 
Gleaming  in  yon  flood  of  light, 

Nor  the  feathery  curtains 
Stretching  o'er  the  sun's  bright  couch. 
Nor  the  burnished  ocean-waves. 
Paving  that  gorgeous  dome. 
So  fair,  so  wonde^ul  a  sight 
As  Mab's  ethereal  pakcc  could  afford. 

m  s 


Line's  mult,  th&t  fsiry  Hall! 
v  nscin^  on  tlio  witve,  il  spread 
rttofflitHlimRlielil, 


uDUDse  of  Htsven. 

10  loniKT  moved. 

i  the  Spirit 
LltheHiUafSpelle: 
|o  joldeD  clouds 
'  in  ijlitteriog  billows 
:  man  canopy, 
ikl  footslspe  trembled  not : 
u)d  crimwri  mists, 
"sJnB  of  timUiiig  moludy 
'  It  unearth!)'  dwelling, 
movement  of  the  will. 
ve  swell  ttie  Spirit  l(.->ned, 
ied  bliss  that  priased  srauod, 
[lorioua  privilega 
,J  of  wisdom. 
the  Fairy  said, 
I  the  i^rgeoua  dome, 
vondroDS  Mght 
ocks  sJI  human  grauileur  ; 
uo's  only  meed,  to  dwi>1i 
■inlace,  all  rosined 
:  impulses,  immured 
son  of  itself,  the  will 

«  would  be  unfnliilled. 


l»r. 


niry  and  the  Spirit 
1  overhanging  battlement — 
f  etrelcb*d  the  universe  I 
Bs  tlie  remotest  line 
Is  imaginatioa's  f1ii;)it, 
ta  and  unending  orbs 
otion  intenninRlcd, 
Ifi'ied  iramuWbly 
J  Nature's  law. 

circling  syatema  formed 
roeBB  of  harmony  ; 

B,  through  the  deplliB  of  spact 


Lien  that  rolling  orh  ; 
it  a  spirit's  eye, 
I  uo  other  place 
■ial  dwelling,  might  behold 
(  thin  earth's  ■  ■    ■  " 


The  Fairy  pointed  to  the  eanli. 

The  Spirit's  inlelloelua]  eye 
Its  kindred  beings  recognized. 
The  thronging  thousands,  to  s  passing  view. 
Seemed  like  an  ant- hill 'a  citixtfUB. 
How  woadorful  !  that  even 
The  passions,  prejudices,  interiHts, 
That  sKsv  the  meaneet  being,  the  weak  touch 
Thatm 


atid  li 


.0  act ; 


cellence,  u'erhouniis 
s,  of  which  an  earthly  «»ul 
Ittlempt  the  aouquctit. 


And  ii 


lehumi 


ahnk 


Behold,  the  Fairy  cned. 

Palmyra's  min'd  palaces  I— 

Behold  '.  where  grandeur  frowned 
Behold  !  wllere  pleasure  sniiied  ; 

What  DOW  remains  I— the  memory 
Of  scnselemness  and  shame— 
What  is  immortal  there  I 
Nothing— il  stands  to  tell 
A  mtlanchoty  talc,  to  give 

Oblivion  will  steal  silently 
The  remnant  of  its  Same. 
Monarvhs  and  conquerors  tlicre 
Proud  o'er  prostrate  mill  ions  trwl — 
The  eanh(|Uahes  of  the  hnman  roec,— 
Like  tbem,  forgotten  when  the  ruin 
Thai  marks  their  shock  is  past. 


ie  the  et 


nal  Nile 


The  Pj™i 

Nile  shall  pursue  his  chanKck 
Those  Pynmiils  shall  fnl 

Yoa  !  not  a  stone  shall  Btand 

The  s|)at  whereon  they  slooi! ; 

Their  very  aito  shall  be  forgotten. 
As  is  theur  builder's  name  ! 


tell 


Behold  yon  sterile  spot ; 
Where  now  the  wandering  Arab's  tent 

Flaps  in  the  desert -blast. 
There  once  old  Salem's  haughty  bne 
Reared  high  to  heaven  its  thousand  golden  domes, 
And  in  the  bluHbing  face  of  day 
Exposed  its  shameful  glory. 
Oil  I  many  a  widow,  many  an  orphan  cursed 
The  building  of  that  fane  ;  and  many  a  father, 
Worn  out  with  toil  and  slavery,  implored 
The  poor  man's  God  to  sweep  it  from  the  earth, 
And  spare  his  children  the  detested  task 
Of  piling  stone  on  stone,  and  poisoning 
'The  choiecBl  days  of  life. 
To  soothe  a  dotard's  vanity. 
There  an  inhuman  nnd  uncnttured  race 
Howled  hideous  pmises  to  their  Demon-fiod  ; 
They  rushed  to  war,  tore  from  the  mother's  womb 
The  unborn  child,— old  age  and  infancy 
PromiscuouB  perished  ;  their  victorious  amis 
'  ".  not  a  soul  to  breathe.      Oh  !    ihey  wer* 

fiends : 

But  what  was  he  who  taught  them  that  the  God 
If  nature  and  benevolence  hart  given 
L  special  sanction  to  tho  Irado  of  blood  I 
lis  name  and  theirs  are  Hading,  and  the  lairs 
Of  this  baHtarian  nation,  wbieh  impo6liire 
Recites  till  terror  credits,  are  pursuing 
llArlf  Into  forgetfulnseH. 
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Where  Athena,  Rome,  and  Sparta  stood. 
There  is  a  monU  desert  now  : 
The  mean  and  miserable  huts. 
The  yet  more  wretched  palaces. 
Contrasted  with  those  ancient  fanes, 
Now  crumbling  to  oblivion  ; 
The  long  and  loneljr  colonnades. 
Through  which  the  ghost  of  Freedom  stalks. 

Seem  like  a  weU-known  tune. 
Which,  in  some  dear  scene  we  have  loved  to  hear, 

Remembered  now  in  sadness. 

But,  oh  !  how  much  more  changed, 

How  gloomier  is  the  contrast 

Of  human  nature  there  ! 
Where  Socrates  expired,  a  tyrant's  slave, 
A  coward  and  a  fool,  spreads  deatli  around — 

Then,  shuddering,  meets  his  own. 
Where  Cicero  and  Antoninus  lived, 
A  cowled  and  hypocritical  monk 

Prays,  curses,  and  deceives. 

Spirit  I  ten  thousand  years 
Have  scarcely  passed  away. 
Since,  in  the  waste  where  now  the  savage  drinks 
His  enemy's  blood,  and  aping  Europe's  sons. 
Wakes  the  unholy  song  of  wai*. 
Arose  a  stately  city. 
Metropolis  of  the  western  continent : 

There,  now,  the  mossy  column-stone. 
Indented  by  time's  unrelaxing  grasp. 
Which  once  appeared  to  brave 
All,  save  its  country's  ruin  ; 
There  the  wide  forest  scene, 
Rnde  in  the  uncultivated  loveliness 

Of  gardens  long  run  wild, 
Seems,  to  the  unwilling  sojourner,  whose  steps 

Chance  in  that  desert  has  delayed. 
Thus  to  have  stood  since  earth  was  what  it  is. 

Vet  once  it  was  the  busiest  haunt, 
Whither,  as  to  a  common  centre,  flocked 
Strangers,  and  ships,  and  merchandize  : 
Once  peace  and  freedom  blest 
The  cultivated  plain  : 
But  wealth,  that  curse  of  man, 
Blighted  the  bud  of  its  prosperity  : 
Virtue  and  wisdom,  truth  and  liberty,  • 

Fled,  to  return  not,  until  roan  shall  know 
That  they  alone  can  give  the  bliss 

Worthy  a  soul  that  claims 
Its  kindred  with  eternity. 

There's  not  one  atom  of  yon  earth 

But  once  was  living  man  ; 
Nor  the  minutest  drop  of  rain. 
That  hangeth  in  its  thinnest  cloud, 

But  flowed  in  human  veins : 

And  from  the  burning  plains 

Where  Lybian  monsters  yell. 

From  the  most  gloomy  glens 

Of  Greenland's  sunless  clime. 

To  where  the  golden  fields 

Of  fertile  England  spread 

Their  harvest  to  the  day. 

Thou  canst  not  find  one  spot 

Whereon  no  city  stood. 

How  strange  is  human  pride  ! 
I  tell  thee  that  those  living  things. 
To  whom  the  fragile  blade  of  grass, 

That  springeth  in  the  mom 


And  perisheth  ere  noon. 
Is  an  unbounded  world  ; 
I  tell  thee  that  those  viewless  beings. 
Whose  mansion  is  the  smallest  partioe 
Of  the  impassive  atmosphere. 
Think,  feel  and  live  like  man  ; 
That  their  affections  and  antipathies. 
Like  his,  produce  the  laws 
RuUng  their  moral  state  ; 
And  the  minutest  throb 
That  through  their  frame  diffuses 
The  slightest,  faintest  motion. 
Is  fixed  and  indispensable 
As  tlie  majestic  laws 
That  rule  yon  rolling  orbs. 

The  Fairy  paused.    The  Spirit, 
In  ecstacv  of  admiration,  felt 
All  knowledge  of  the  past  revived  ;  the  events 

Of  old  and  wondrous  times. 
Which  dim  tradition  interruptedly 
Teaches  the  credulous  vulgar,  were  unfolded 
In  just  perspective  to  the  view  ; 
Yet  dim  from  their  infinitude. 
The  Spirit  seemed  to  stand 
High  on  an  isolated  pinnacle  ; 
The  flood  of  ases  combating  below. 
The  depth  of  uie  unbounded  universe 
Above,  and  all  around 
Nature's  unchanging  harmony. 


ni. 

Fairt  !  the  Spirit  said, 

And  on  the  Queen  of  Spells 

Fixed  her  ethereal  eves, 
I  thank  thee.     Thou  hast  given 
A  boon  which  I  will  not  resign,  and  taught 
A  lesson  not  to  be  unlearned.     I  know 
The  past,  and  thence  I  will  essay  to  glean 
A  warning  for  the  future,  so  that  man 
May  profit  by  his  errors,  and  derive 

Experience  from  his  folly : 
For,  when  the  power  of  im]iarting  joy 
Is  equal  to  the  will,  the  human  soul 

Requires  no  other  heaven. 

MAS. 

Turn  thee,  surpassing  Spirit ! 
Much  yet  remains  unscanned. 
Thou  knowest  how  great  is  man. 
Thou  knowest  his  imbecility : 
Yet  learn  thou  what  he  is ; 
Yet  learn  the  lofty  destiny 
Which  restless  Time  prepares 
For  every  living  soul. 

Behold  a  goi^geous  palace,  that,  amid 

Yon  populous  city,  rears  its  thousand  towers 

And  seems  itself  a  city.     Gloomy  troops 

Of  sentinels,  in  stem  and  silent  ranks. 

Encompass  it  around :  the  dweller  there 

Cannot  be  free  and  happy ;  hearest  thou  not 

The  curses  of  the  fatherless,  the  groans 

Of  those  who  have  no  friend  t     He  passes  on : 

The  King,  the  wearer  of  a  gilded  chain 

That  binds  his  soul  to  abjectness,  the  fool 

Whom  courtiers  nickname  monarch,  whilst  a  slave 

Even  to  tlie  basest  appetites— that  man 
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Bcieage,  and  m 
Uoi]  >■  ibe  Tuice  of  nuaiv.  ihaD  ban  nked 
The  njitiuiM ;  uui  r*>nhiftii  vtmiit  iimt  yiam 
la  dbeunl,  trar,  and  miKij  ;  thai  Time 
I*  peace,  aod  hapiHoeas  and  hanDOaT ; 
WfHn  iiuui'4  maiuRT  nanm  abll  dadain 
TIk  plajtliiiigs  of  iia  ebihUHud ;— tu^j  glan 
Will  l<M  ita  peirer  to  daule  j  ila  autlMnif 
Will  hIediIjt  pambj-;  the  inirgHns  tliraoa 
Shall  aland  unnoticcil  in  the  ngai  hall, 
Fvl  (ulliug  ui  deca;  ;  vhilitt  (alsebgod^  tnde 
Shall  be  a*  hateful  and  unproGiable 
Aa  thai  gf  iruih  is  ouw. 

Wliere  ii  the  bme 
Which  the  Taio-glorioiia  mi)>lit]r  of  the  eaith 
H»ek  lo  cleriiizel  Oh  I  the  binieel  »iind 
From  lirac'n  light  fwt-bll,  the  niinukvt  wito 

Tliat  Bwelln  the  flood  cif  agiii,  wUeinia  in  nolh^ 
Thu  uiiKubKtanlial  liubble.     Ai-e  I  to-da^ 
SU'm  is  the  tjrant'a  iQa(idale,'red  the  gue 
TliM  Hasbea  doolation,  Etmng  the  arm 
Tliat  stMlere  multitudes.     To-moirow  comes! 
That  nuuidale  a  a  thunder-peal  that  died 
I  n  Bgeii  past ;  tliat  eaze,  a  trausienl  Ha^h 
On  which  the  midnight  closed, 
The  woim  has  made  his  moL 


Who,  RTtat 


The  virtaoiu  man 
in  his  humility,  as  luncs 
their  grandeui' ;  he  who  lends 
tiiviucihljr  a  life  of  resoluti;  good, 
And  stands  amid  the  ailent  duugeon-depths 
Mnro  free  and  fcarlcw  than  (he  tremblinir  iudee. 
Wh..,  clothed  in  Tenal  power,  vainlj  Mrove 
To  bind  the  impaSMve  spirit ;— when  be  falls, 
ilia  mild  ojre  bewna  benevolBUae  no  more: 
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Withered  the  hand  oatstretched  bat  to  relieve ; 
Sank  reason's  simple  eloqaence,  that  rolled 
But  to  appal  the  guilty.     Yes !  the  grave     [frost 
Hath  quenched  that  eye,  and  deal's  relentless 
Withered  that  arm :  but  the  unfading  fame 
Which  virtue  hangs  upon  its  votary's  tonib ; 
The  deathless  memory  of  that  man,  whom  kings 
Call  to  their  mind  and  tremble ;  the  remembrance 
With  which  the  hi^py  spirit  contemplates 
Its  well-spent  pilgrimage  on  earthy 
Shall  never  pass  away. 

Nature  rejects  the  monarch,  not  the  man ; 
The  subject,  not  the  citizen :  for  kings 
And  subjecta,  mutual  foes,  for  ever  play 
A  losing  game  into  each  other's  hands, 
Whose  s^es  are  vice  and  misery.     The  man 
Of  virtuous  sool  commands  not,  nor  obeys. 
Power,  like  a  desolating  pestilence. 
Pollutes  whate'er  it  touches ;  and  obedience, 
Bane  of  all  genius,  virtue,  finoedom,  truth. 
Makes  slaves  of  men,  and  of  the  human  frame 
A  mechanized  automaton. 

When  Nero, 
High  over  flaming  Rome,  with  savage  joy 
Lowered  like  a  fiend,  drank  with  enraptured  ear 
The  shrieks  of  agonising  death,  beheld 
The  frightful  desolation  spread,  and  felt 
A  new-created  sense  within  his  soul 
Thrill  to  the  sight,  and  vibrate  to  the  sound ; 
Thinkest  thou  his  grandeur  had  not  overcome 
The  force  of  human  kindness!  and,  when  Rome, 
With  one  stem  blow,  hurled  not  the  tyrant  down, 
Crushed  not  the  arm,  red  with  her  dearest  blood. 
Had  not  submissive  abjectness  destroyed 
Nature's  suggestions! 

Look  on  yonder  earth : 
The  golden  harvests  spring ;  the  unfailing  sun 
Shedis  light  and  life ;  the  fruits,  the  flowers,  the 
Arise  in  due  succession ;  all  things  speak    [trees. 
Peace,  harmony,  and  love.     The  universe, 
In  nature's  silent  eloquence,  declares 
That  all  fulfil  the  works  of  love  and  joy,—- 
All  but  the  outcast,  Man.     He  fabricates 
The  sword  which  stabs  his  peace ;  he  cherisheth 
The  snakes  that  gnaw  his  heart ;  he  raiseth  up 
The  t>Tant,  whose  delight  is  in  his  woe. 
Whose  sport  is  in  his  agony.     Yon  sun, 
Lights  it  the  great  alone !     Yon  silver  beams. 
Sleep  they  less  sweetly  on  the  cottage  thatch. 
Than  on  the  dome  of  kings !  Is  momer  earth 
A  step-darae  to  her  numerous  sons,  who  earn 
Her  unshared  gifts  with  unremitting  toil ; 
A  mother  only  to  those  puling  babes 
Who,  nursed  in  ease  and  luxury,  make  men 
The  playthings  of  their  babyhood,  and  mar. 
In  self-important  childishness,  that  peace 
Which  men  alone  appreciate! 

Spirit  of  Nature !  no  I 
The  pure  diffusion  of  thy  essence  throbs 
Alike  in  every  human  heart. 

Thou,  aye,  erectest  there 
Thy  throne  of  power  unappealable : 
Thou  art  the  judge  beneath  whose  nod 
Man's  brief  and  frail  authority 

Is  powerless  as  the  wind 

That  passeth  idly  by. 


Thine  the  tribunal  which  sorpaaseth 
The  show  of  human  justice. 
As  God  surpasses  man. 

Spirit  of  Nature !  thou 
Life  of  interminable  multitudes ; 

Soul  of  those  mighty  spheres 
Whose  changeless  paths  through  Heaven's  deep 
Soul  of  that  smallest  being,  [silence  lie ; 

The  dwelling  of  whose  life 
Is  one  &int  April  sun-gleam ; — 
Man,  like  these  passive  things, 
Thy  will  unconsciously  fulfiUeth : 
Like  theirs,  his  age  of  endless  peace. 
Which  time  is  fast  maturing, 
Will  swiftly,  surely,  come ; 
And  Uie  unbounded  frame,  which  thou  pervadest 
Will  be  without  a  flaw 
Marring  its  perfect  symmetry. 


IV. 

How  beautiful  this  night  I  the  balmiest  sigh, 
Which  vernal  zephyrs  breathe  in  evening  s  ear^ 
Were  discord  to  the  speaking  quietude 
That  wraps  this  moveless  scene.     Heaven's  ebon 
Studded  with  stars  unutterably  bright,        [vault, 
Through  which  the  moon's  unclouded  grandeur 
Seems  like  a  canopy  which  love  has  spread  [rolls, 
To  curtain  her  sleeping  world.     Yon  gentle  hills. 
Robed  in  a  garment  of  untrodden  snow ; 
Yon  darksome  rocks,  whence  icicles  depend. 
So  stainless  that  their  white  and  glittering  spires 
Tinge  not  the  moon's  pure  beam;  yon  castled  steep. 
Whose  banner  hangeth  o'er  the  time-worn  tower 
So  idly,  that  rapt  fancy  deemeth  it 
A  metaphor  of  peace ; — all  form  a  scene 
Where  musing  solitude  might  love  to  lift 
Her  soul  above  tliis  sphere  of  earth liness ; 
Where  silence  undisturbed  might  watch  alone. 
So  cold,  so  bright,  so  still. 

The  orb  of  day. 
In  southern  climes,  o'er  ocean's  waveless  field 
Sinks  sweetly  smiling :  not  the  faintest  breath 
Steals  o'er  the  unruffled  deep ;  the  clouds  of  eve 
Reflect  unmoved  the  lingering  beam  of  day ; 
And  vesper's  image  on  the  western  main 
Is  beautifully  still.     To-morrow  comes : 
Cloud  upon  cloud,  in  dark  and  deepening  mass. 
Roll  o'er  the  blackened  waters ;  the  deep  roar 
Of  distant  thunder  mutters  awfully ; 
Tempest  unfolds  its  pinion  o'er  the  gloom 
That  shrouds  the  boiling  surge ;  the  pitiless  fiend. 
With  all  his  winds  and  lightnings,  tracks  his  prey ; 
The  torn  deep  yawns, — the  vessel  finds  a  grave 
Beneath  its  jagged  gulf. 

Ah !  whence  yon  glare 
That  fires  the  arch  of  heaven ! — that  dark  red  smoke 
Blotting  the  silver  moon !  The  stars  are  quenched 
In  darkness,  and  the  pure  and  spangling  snow 
G  learns  faintlythrough  the  gloom  that  gathers  round. 
Hark  to  that  roar,  whose  swift  and  deafening  peals 
In  countless  echoes  through  the  mountains  ring. 
Startling  pale  midnight  on  her  starry  throne  I 
Now  swells  the  intermingling  din ;  the  jar 
Frequent  and  frightful  of  the  bursting  bomb; 
The  falling  beam,  the  shriek,  the  groan,  the  shout. 
The  ceaseless  clangor,  and  the  rush  of  men 


%gc  z — lotid,  uid  more  [mid 
n;  till  pale  dealfa  shiiUIiieRcvne, 
iii|u(n>r  and  the  niii<|Uer'd  dnwi 
Bloody  sbroDd.— Of  all  the  men 
leparting  heun  »»  blooming  tli«re 
■figonus  health  ;  of  all  the  hiarta 
n  anxioun  life  at  imn-Mt  there  ; 
■re,  bow  few  are  bealiDE  now  '. 
t.',  like  the  fearful  aim 
the  Blomi'ii  portenloos  puue  ; 
I  frantic  wail  of  widowed  lovo 

„  in  the  blMt,orthe  (unlmnui 
ie  tool  buTsti  from  the  frsme  afcUf 
la  Btmggliiig  powen. 

The  grey  mom 
b  moamfal  aceiM  ;  the  aalphnroiB 
I  wind  slow  mils  away,  [nnoke 

''  anu  of  froMy  moniing  dance 
ig  Nww.     There  Itaeks  of  blood 
's  depth,  and  acHttir^red  anus, 
an,  whose  hard  lineumenu 
d  change  not,  mark  (he  dnaidrul 
— 'ctor«  :  tnr  behind,         [path 
ere  (heir  proud  city  Blood. 
a  gloomy  glen— 
<h  guardii  its  darkoeaB  from  the  day, 
w'arrior'a  tomb. 
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tl— wcrt  thoQ  human  elicl 
doubt  and  horror  fleet 
IcH  feature* :  yet  fear  not ; 
neeled  miKry, 
taused,  and  tn-etrietaUe. 
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Ere  he  can  lisp  hk  motber's  sacred  name, 
Swclte  with  the  nnnaiutal  pride  of  crime,  Bud  li 
His  baby-sword  cten  in  a  bcm'a  mood. 
Tlus  inlut  aim  beonnes  die  bloodicM  scourge 
Of  devastated  e&rth  ;  whilst  Bpeeiooa  names 
Lekmt  ID  soft  ehildbood'n  nnsnpeeling  hour. 
Serve  as  the  sophinns  with  which  ma^wod  din 
Bri^t  reason's  my,  and  sanctilies  the  sword 
Cpraised  to  shed  a  brother's  nmocsit  blood. 
Lei  priot-led  slaves  eeaae  to  proclaim  that  mat 
Inherits  vice  and  misery,  when  form 
And  hlsehood  hang  even  o'er  the  cradled  babe, 
StiSing  with  md«l  gri^  all  oatnial  good. 

Ah  !  to  the  8tisnger.«onl,  when  Erst  it  peepa 
From  its  new  tenement,  and  looks  abroad 
For  happinos  and  sympathy,  how  stpm 
And  doHiIale  a  tract  is  this  wide  world  ! 
How  withered  all  the  bud)  of  natatal  good ! 
No  shade,  no  shelter  frotn  the  sweeping  slonos 
Of  pitiless  power  )    On  its  wretched  frame, 
Poisooed,  perchance,  by  the  dtsegue  and  woo 
Heaped  on  the  wretchM  parent,  wfacDce  it  q>rui 
By  morals,  law,  and  custom,  the  pore  winds 
Of  heaven,  that  renovate  the  insect  tribes, 
ftlny  brvathe  not.     The  nnlainting  light  of  day 
May  visit  not  its  longings.     It  is  bound 
Ere  it  has  life  :  yea,  all  the  chains  are  forged 
Long  ere  its  being  :  all  liberty  and  love 
And  peace  is  lorn  from  its  drfnnrrlmanrmi ; 
Cuncd  from  its  birth,  even  from  iu  cradle  doocn 
Tn  abjectness  and  bondi^  I 

Throughout  this  varied  and  elemnl  world 

Soul  is  the  only  element,  the  block 

'*"       "  '    '  ages  has  remained. 


,vele«  1.111 
e  liMug  SI 


irit.     Ever 


lilliering  curses  ;  plsc 
Hppini.'iui,  lliat  shuns  hu  graup, 
m  the  frightful  gulf  la  glare, 
Heath  his  footsteps  I 

Nnlum  1 — no 
lennienlilaat  the  human  Hiiwer 
lider  Ixid  I  thrir  inCueiiev  darta 
limn  tliniUKli  the  bloodloaa  veiua 
liicif ,    Tho  diilJ, 


The 


-ry  grain 
'Uiioni  iH^in  in  unity  and  part, 

tlie  mliiultwl  atom  comprehends 
nrid  of  liiivfl  and  hatreds  ;  these  beget 

and  gund :  hence  truth  and  falsehood  aprin 
ce  will,  and  thought,  and  action,  all  the  ger 
aiu  or  pleiLsuie,  vyinpalhy  or  hale, 
;  variegate  the  eternal  universe 

is  not  more  polluted  than  tlie  beams 
esven's  pure  orb,  ere  round  their  rapid  lin 
taint  of  earth-bwn  atmospheres  arise. 


Man  is  of  soul  and  body,  formed  for  deeds 
Of  high  resolve  ;  on  Ikncys  boldest  wing 
Til  soar  unwearied,  fcarlemlv  to  turn 
'The  keenest  pangs  to  iM3icefiilnee«,  and  taste 
The  jnys  which  mingled  sense  and  spirit  yield. 
Or  he  is  formed  for  abjectness  and  woe. 
To  grovel  on  the  danglilU  of  his  fears. 
To  shrink  at  every  sound,  to  unench  the  flame 
(If  natural  luve  in  sensualism,  to  know 
That  hour  as  blpst  when  on  his  wurlliless  days 
The  fniM-n  hand  of  death  shall  set  ils  seal. 
Yet  Fear  the  cure,  though  haling  the  disease. 
that  shall  hereafr      ' 


The  01 


is  the 


delig 


jest,  the  lured  asaufein'a  trade. 
And,  to  t'hnse  fDjnl  mnnli'rer*,  whose  mean  throi 
Are  bouKht  bv  crimes  of  Irmclicry  and  gorv. 
The  bread  they  eat,  the  staiT  on  which  they  leai 
Uuordt,  garbed  in  bhMd-red  livery,  sniround 
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Their  palaces,  participate  the  crimes 
That  force  defends,  and  from  a  nation's  rage 
Secure  the  crown,  which  all  the  corses  reach 
That  fiunine,  frenaey,  woe  and  penury  breathe. 
These  are  the  hired  bravoes  who  defend 
The  tyrant's  throne— the  bullies  of  his  fear  : 
These  are  the  sinks  and  channels  of  worst  vice, 
The  refuse  of  society,  the  dregs 
C^  all  that  is  most  Tile :  their  cold  hearts  blend 
Deceit  with  sternness,  ignorance  with  pride, 
All  that  is  mean  and  villanous,  with  rage 
Which  hopelessness  of  good,  and  self-contempt. 
Alone  mi^t  kindle  ;  they  are  decked  in  wealth. 
Honour  and  power,  then  are  sent  abroad 
To  do  their  work.    The  pestilence  that  stalks 
In  gloomy  triumph  through  some  Eastern  land 
Is  less  destroying.     They  cajole  with  gold, 
And  promises  of  fame,  the  thoughtless  youth 
Already  crushed  with  servitude  :  he  knows 
His  wretchedness  too  late,  and  cherishes 
ICepentance  for  his  ruin,  when  his  doom 
Is  sealed  in  gold  and  blood  ! 
Those  too  the  tyrant  serve,  who  skilled  to  snare 
Tlie  feet  of  justice  in  the  toils  of  law. 
Stand,  ready  to  oppress  the  weaker  still  ; 
And,  right  or  wrong,  will  vindicate  for  gold. 
Sneering  at  public  virtue,  which  beneath 
llieir  pitiless  tread  lies  torn  and  trampled,  where 
Honour  sits  smiling  at  the  sale  of  truth. 

Then  grave  and  hoary-headed  hypocrites. 
Without  a  hope,  a  passion,  or  a  love. 
Who,  through  a  life  of  luxury  and  lies. 
Have  crept  by  flattery  to  the  seats  of  power, 
Support  the  system  whence  their  honours  flow — 
They  have  three  words ;  well  tyrants  know  their  use. 
Well  pay  them  for  the  loan,  with  usury  f  Heaven. 
Tom   from  a  bleeding  world! — God,  Hell  and 
A  vengeful,  pitiless,  and  almighty  iiend. 
Whose  mercy  is  a  nick-name  for  the  rage 
Of  tameless  tigers  hungering  for  blood. 
Hell,  a  red  gulf  of  everlasting  fire. 
Where  poisonous  and  undying  worms  prolong 
Eternal  misery  to  those  hapless  slaves 
Who0e  life  has  been  a  penance  for  its  crimes. 
And  Heaven,  a  meed  for  those  who  dare  belie 
Their  human  nature,  quake,  believe,  and  cringe 
Before  the  mockeries  of  earthly  power. 

These  tools  the  tyrant  tempers  to  his  Work, 
Wields  in  his  wrath,  and  as  he  wills,  destroys. 
Omnipotent  in  wickedness  :  the  while 
Youth  springs, age  moulders,  manhood  tamely  does 
His  bidding,  bribed  by  short-lived  joys  to  lend 
Force  to  the  weakness  of  his  trembling  arm. 

They  rise,  they  fall ;  one  generation  comes 
Yielding  its  harvest  to  destruction's  scythe. 
It  fades,  another  blossoms  :  yet  behold  ! 
Red  glows  the  tyrant's  stamp-mark  on  its  bloom. 
Withering  and  cankering  deep  its  passive  prime. 
He  has  invented  l^Hng  words  and  modes. 
Empty  and  vain  as  his  own  coreless  heart ; 
Evasive  meanings,  notliings  of  much  sound. 
To  lure  the  heedless  victim  to  the  toils 
Spread  round  the  valley  of  its  paradise. 

Look  to  thyself  priest,  conqueror,  or  prince  ! 
Whether  thy  trade  is  falsehood,  and  thy  lusts 
Deep  wallow  in  the  earnings  of  the  poor. 


With  whom  thy  master  was  : — or  thou  delight'si 
In  numbering  o*er  the  myriads  of  thy  slain, 
AU  misery  weighing  nothing  in  the  scale 
Against  thy  short-lived  fame  :  or  thou  dost  load 
With  cowajrdice  and  crime  the  groaning  Und, 
A  pomp-fed  king.     Look  to  thy  wretched  self ! 
Aye,  art  thou  not  the  veriest  slave  that  e*er 
Crawled  on  the  loathing  earth  !   Are  not  thy  days 
Days  of  unsatisfying  listlessness ! 
Dost  thou  not  cry,  ere  night's  long  rack  is  o'er, 
When  will  the  morning  come  I     Is  not  thy  youth 
A  vain  and  feverish  draun  of  sensualism  ! 
Thy  manhood  blighted  with  unripe  disease  ! 
Are  not  thy  views  of  unregretted  death 
Drear,  comfortless,  and  horrible  t     Thy  mind. 
Is  it  not  morbid  as  thy  nerveless  frame. 
Incapable  of  judgment,  hope,  or  love  I 
And  dost  thou  wish  the  errors  to  survive 
That  bar  thee  fnnn  all  sympathies  of  good. 
After  the  miserable  interest 
Thou  hold*6t  in  their  protraction  1  When  the  grsve 
Has  swallowed  up  thy  memory  and  thyself, 
Dost  thou  desire  the  bane  that  poisons  eailh 
To  twine  its  roots  around  thy  coffined  cUy, 
Spring  from  thy  bones,  and  blossom  on  thy  tomb. 
That  of  its  fhiit  thy  babes  may  eat  and  die  I 


T. 

Thits  do  the  generations  of  the  earth 

Go  to  the  grave,  and  issue  from  the  womb. 

Surviving  still  die  imperishable  change 

That  renovates  the  world  ;  even  as  the  leaves 

Which  the  keen  frost-wind  of  the  waning  year 

Has  scattered  on  the  forest  soil,  and  heaped 

For  nuiny  seasons  there,  though  long  they  chok^ 

Loading  with  loathsome  rottenness  ue  land, 

AU  germs  of  promise.     Yet  when  the  tall  trees 

From  which  they  fell,  shorn  of  their  lovely  shapes, 

Lie  level  with  the  earth  to  moulder  there. 

They  fertilize  the  land  they  long  deformed. 

Till  from  the  breathing  lawn  a  forest  springs 

Of  youth,  integrity,  and  loveliness. 

Like  that  which  gave  it  life,  to  spring  and  die. 

Thus  suicidal  selfishness,  that  blights 

The  fairest  feelings  of  the  opening  heart. 

Is  destined  to  decay,  whilst  from  the  soil 

Shall  spring  all  virtue,  all  delight,  all  love. 

And  judgment  cease  to  wage  imnatural  war 

With  passion's  unsubduable  array. 

Twin-sister  of  religion,  selfishness  I 

Rival  in  crime  and  falsehood,  aping  all 

The  wanton  horrors  of  her  bloody  play  y 

Yet  frozen,  unimpassioned,  spiritless, 

Shunning  the  hght,  and  owning  not  its  name  : 

Compelled,  by  its  deformity,  to  screen 

With  flimsy  veil  of  justice  and  of  right, 

Its  unattractive  lineaments,  that  scai*c 

All,  save  the  brood  of  ignorance  :  at  once 

The  cause  and  the  eflect  of  tyranny  ; 

Unblushing,  hardened,  sensual,  and  vile  ; 

Dead  to  all  love  but  of  its  abjectness, 

With  heart  impassive  by  more  noble  powers 

Than  unshared  pleasure,  sordid  gain,  or  fame  ; 

Despising  its  own  miserable  being. 

Which  still  it  longs,  yet  fears,  to  disenthrall. 

Hence  commerce  springs,  the  venal  interchange 
Of  all  that  human  art  or  nature  yield  ; 
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Drina  bia  wile  miag  mad.    Bw  Ae  poor  aa 
WlMMt  life  ii  niMij,  aod  Inr,  aad  eara; 

Whom  the  mam  nkcaa  hot  to  6wt)na  toQ; 

WboD  ibeir  pate  BMtaa'a  Buminluiog  gan 
For  crer  dmco^  and  the  praad  rid>  nam*!  eje 

nt  A~— ^  li^n  liMiMi  If  1  beliutebee^ 
The  rhetoric  cf  Ijiaiiiij.  Ua  hats 

a  hia  wraip,  he  hogha  to  aeon 
and  bitter  BMckeiy  of  worIi, 
Feeling  the  bomr  of  the  (j^boi's  deeds. 
And  unresmuited  bat  b;  the  arm  of  power. 
That  knows  and  dreads  his  emnitj. 

The  iron  rod  of  penoiy  Bill  compds 

Her  wTclcfaed  slaTB  la  bow  the  koeo  to  wealth, 

And  poiKio,  with  unprofilaUe  toil. 

The  Terj'  chains  that  bind  him  to  his  doom- 
Narure,  impsu^ial  in  munificence, 
hiu  ^ted  maa  with  aU-sabdoiDg  wilt : 
Hatter,  with  all  its  iransilor}'  shapes. 
Lies  Hibjecled  and  plastic  at  his  feel. 
That,  weak  from  bandage,  tremble  as  the?  ircg 
How  nuui.r  a  rustic  Milton  has  passed  bj'. 
Stifling  the  Bpeechless  lonjings  of  his  heart. 

How  numv  a  ^Igar  Caio  has  compelled 
His  pneriped,  Qo  LoDger  tamelees  then. 
To  mould  a  pin,  or  fabricale  ■  nail ! 
How  many  a  Newton,  lo  whose  psHire  ken 
Those  might}'  spheres  thai  gem  infiiuly 
Were  only  specks  of  tinsel,  lixed  in  heaven 
To  light  the  midnights  of  his  native  town  1 

Vet  erery  heart  contains  perfection's  germ : 
The  wisest  of  the  sages  of  the  earth. 
That  ever  from  the  stores  of  reason  drew 
Science  and  truth,  and  virtue's  dreadlesa  tone, 
Were  but  a  weak  and  inexperienced  boy. 
Proud,  sensual,  uuim  passioned,  unimbued 
With  pure  desire  and  universal  love. 
Compared  to  that  high  being,  of  cloudless  brui 
Untainted  pasHon,  elevatcMl  will. 
Which  death  (who  even  would  linger  long  in  a 
Withia  his  noble  presence,  and  beneath 
His  changeless  cyu-beam),  might  alone  snbdne 
Him,  every  slave  now  dragging  through  the  fit 
Of  some  corrupted  city  his  sad  life. 
Pining  with  famine,  awoln  with  luiuij. 
Blunting  the  keenness  of  his  spinlnal  sense 
With  narrow  scliemlngs  and  unworthy  earea. 
Or  madly  rushing  through  all  violent  crim<^ 
To  move  the  deep  slagnation  of  his  soul, — 
Might  imilato  and  equaL 

But  mean  lust 
Has  bound  its  cliains  so  tight  about  the  earth. 
That  all  vrithin  it  but  the  vinnous  man 
Is  venal :  gold  or  (une  will  surely  reach 
Tile  price  prc&xed  by  seliishness,  to  all 
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But  hira  of  resolute  an  i  unchanging  will ; 

Whom,  nor  the  plaudits  of  a  servile  crowd. 

Nor  the  Tile  joys  of  tauiting  luxury, 

Can  bribe  to  yield  hia  elevated  soul 

To  tyranny  or  fiUsehood,  though  they  wield 

Wi£  blood>red  hand  the  sceptre  of  the  world. 

All  things  are  sold :  the  very  light  of  heaven 

Is  venal ;  earth's  unsparing  gifts  of  love, 

The  smallest  and  most  despicable  things 

That  lurk  in  the  abysses  of  the  deep. 

All  objects  of  our  Me,  even  life  itself. 

And  the  poor  pittance  which  the  Uws  allow 

Of  liberty,  ihe  feliowship  of  man. 

Those  duties  which  his  heart  of  human  love 

Should  urge  him  to  perform  instinctively. 

Are  bought  and  sold  as  in  a  public  mart 

Of  undiwuising  selfishness,  that  sets 

On  each  its  price,  the  stamp-mark  of  her  reign. 

Even  love  is  sold ;  the  solace  of  all  woe 

Is  turned  to  deadliest  agony,  old  age 

Shivers  in  selfish  beaut/s  loathing  arms, 

And  youth's  corrupted  impulses  prepare 

A  life  of  horror  from  the  blighting  bane 

Of  commerce :  whilst  the  pestilence  that  springs 

From  unenjoving  sensualism,  has  filled 

All  human  life  with  hydra-headed  woes. 

Falsehood  demands  but  gold  to  pay  the  pangs 

Of  outraged  conscience ;  for  the  slavish  priest 

Sets  no  great  value  on  his  hireling  faith : 

A  little  passing  pomp,  some  servile  souls. 

Whom  cowardice  itself  might  safely  ch^n. 

Or  the  spare  mite  of  avarice  could  bribe 

To  deck  the  triumph  of  their  languid  zeal. 

Can  make  him  minister  to  tyranny. 

More  daring  crime  requires  a  loftier  meed  : 

Without  a  shudder  the  slave-soldier  lends 

His  arm  to  murderous  deeds,  and  steels  his  heart. 

When  the  dread  eloquence  of  dying  men. 

Low  mingling  on  the  lonely  field  of  fame, 

Aasails  that  nature  whose  applause  he  sells 

For  the  gross  blessings  of  the  patriot  mob. 

For  the  vile  gratitude  of  heartless  kings, 

And  for  a  cold  world's  good  word, — viler  still  I 

There  is  a  nobler  glory  which  survives 

Until  our  being  fades,  and,  solacing 

.\11  human  care,  accompanies  its  change  ; 

Deserts  not  vii-tue  in  the  dungeon's  gloom. 

And,  in  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  guides 

Its  footsteps  through  that  labyrinth  of  crime  ; 

Imbues  his  lineaments  with  dauntlessness, 

Even  when,  from  power's  avenging  hand,  he  takes 

Its  sweetest,  last  and  noblest  title — death  ; 

— The  consciousness  of  good,  which  neither  gold. 

Nor  sordid  fame,  nor  hope  of  heavenly  bliss. 

Can  purchase ;  but  a  life  of  resolute  good, 

Unalterable  will,  quenchless  desire 

Of  universal  happiness,  the  heart 

That  beats  with  it  in  unison,  the  brain. 

Whose  ever- wakeful  wisdom  toils  to  change 

Reason's  rich  stores  for  its  eternal  weal. 

This  commerce  of  sincerest  virtue  needs 
No  mediative  signs  of  selfishness. 
No  jealous  intercourse  of  wretched  gain. 
No  balancings  of  prudence,  cold  and  long  ; 
In  just  and  equal  measure  all  is  weighed. 
One  scale  contains  the  sum  of  hunuui  weal. 
And  one,  the  good  man's  heart. 


How  vainly  seek 
The  selfish  for  that  happiness  denied 
To  aught  but  virtue  1  Blind  and  hardened,  they 
Who  hope  for  peace  amid  the  storms  of  care. 
Who  covet  power  they  know  not  how  to  use. 
And  sigh  for  pleasure  they  refuse  to  give : — 
Madly  they  i^rustrate  still  their  own  designs ; 
And,  where  they  hope  that  quiet  to  enjoy 
Which  virtue  pictures,  bitterness  of  soul^ 
Pining  regrets,  and  vain  repentances. 
Disease,  disgust,  and  lassitude,  pervade 
Their  valueless  and  miserable  lives. 

But  hoary -headed  selfishness  has  felt 

Its  death-blow,  and  is  tottering  to  the  grave : 

A  brighter  mom  awaits  the  hunuui  day. 

When  every  transfer  of  earth's  natural  gifts 

Shall  be  a  commerce  of  good  words  and  works ; 

When  poverty  and  wealth,  the  thirst  of  Came, 

The  fear  of  infamy,  disease  and  woe. 

War  with  its  million  horrors,  and  fierce  hell^ 

Shall  live  but  in  the  memory  of  time. 

Who,  like  a  penitent  libertine  shall  start. 

Look  back,  and  shudder  at  his  younger  yean. 
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All  touch,  all  eye,  all  ear. 
The  Spirit  felt  the  Fairy's  burning  speech. 

O'er  the  thin  texture  of  its  frame. 
The  varying  periods  painted,  changing  glows ; 

As  on  a  summer  even. 
When  soul-enfolding  music  floats  around. 
The  stainless  mirror  of  the  lake 
Re-images  the  eastern  gloom, 
Mingling  convulsively  its  purple  hues 
With  sunset's  burnished  gold. 

Then  thus  the  Spirit  spoke : 
It  is  a  wild  and  miserable  world  I 
Thorny,  and  full  of  care. 
Which  every  fiend  can  make  his  prey  at  wilL 
O  Fairy !  in  the  lapse  of  years. 
Is  there  no  hope  in  store ! 
Will  yon  vast  suns  roll  on 
Interminably,  still  illuming 
The  night  of  so  many  wretched  souls, 
And  see  no  hope  for  them! 
Will  not  the  universal  Spirit  e'er 
Revivify  this  withered  limb  of  Heaven  t 

The  Fairy  calmly  smiled 
In  comfort,  and  a  kindling  gleam  of  hope 

Su (fused  the  Spirit's  lineaments. 
Oh  !  rest  thee  tranquil ;  chase  those  fearful  doubts, 
Which  ne'er  could  rack  an  everlasting  soul, 
That  sees  the  chains  which  bind  it  to  its  dfxim. 
Yes !  crime  and  misery  are  in  yonder  earth. 

Falsehood,  mistake,  and  lust ; 

But  the  eternal  world 
Contains  at  once  the  evil  and  the  cure. 
Some  eminent  in  virtue  shall  start  up. 

Even  in  perversewt  time : 
The  truths  of  their  pure  lips,  that  never  die. 
Shall  bind  the  scorpion  falsehood  with  a  wreath 

Of  ever-living  flame, 
Until  the  monster  sting  itself  to  death. 

How  sweet  a  scene  will  earth  become  I 
Of  purest  spirits,  a  pure  dwelling-pUice, 
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ith  the  pUoetar;  splicrcn ; 

'  chiuif^vlest  Tuiture  Ufttlutcirig, 

rpBeiiemlion'a  work, 

bI  [wiei  no  longur  [Kjint 

red  Bud  lioloful  nun 

iiilly  twinkles  there 

on  jonder  auth, 


4t  wTdched  1  Yet  cnnfifle 
llth-dropB,  from  the  cup  of  joy 
it  balni  upon  the  world. 

od-suioed  chuter  of  all  woe, 
nn,  Willi  re-rreBtin)c  hi.nil, 
lercy  from  (he  book  of  earth. 
Wight  of  piuuion'i  wandering  wing, 
Istep  of  reason's  (irmrr  (rewl, 
J  awect  the  victories  of  life, 
I  tlio  triumph  of  the  grave  I 
1  were  [he  niighliettmoDarcirnarm, 
■lireat,  and  impotent  his  frown  1 
'ii  pricsl'n  doifmaiic  roar  ! 
I  exltriTtinating  curse 
d  his  alTecled  charity, 
Hnure  of  the  chnnging  timet, 
but  for  thy  aid, 
rolific  fiend, 
Jmrlh  with  damona,  hell  with  men, 
■ith  alavoB  1 

11  thou  look'et  upont — the  Maim, 
loradlv  beamed  bo  bri|;htiy  sweet, 
■he  diHtempered  playfulness 
ltd  infancy :  the  ti'eos, 
I  clouds,  the  mountains,  and  the  Ben, 
tliut  walk,  swim,  neop.  or  lly, 
sun  Imd  homage,  and  tlie  tmiun 
Tlieii  thuu  be«ame>t  a  buy, 
p  (hy  frenzies :  every  shape, 
'  or  beanlifully  wild, 
ion's  relics,  fancy  culls  ; 
ir,  the  shuddering  ghost, 

in  the  corrupt  belief 
yet  still  tliv  youthful  hands 
lu  blood,     f  hen  manliood  gave 
iuur  to  thy  freoxied  bnun  ; 
banned  the  stupendous  scene, 
k  mocked  the  knowledge  of  thypride: 
"g  and  unehanging  laws 
le  ignorance.    Awhilethnnaloodst 
puniy  :  then  thou  didst  sum  up 
'  .11  that  thou  didst  know ; 
sons,  winler'a  leafless  reign, 
it  the  heaven-breathing  trees, 
vlis  that  beautify  the  niglir, 

wars,  and  poisoiia  and  disease, 
Bee,  to  sn  Bbstnict  point 

didst  bend,  and  c^'d  it  Goit  I 

the  omnipotent, 

I  the  avenging  God  1 

f  human  misrule,  sits 

realm,  upon  a  golden  throne-, 
rlhly  king ;  and  whose  dread  w-ork, 
"er  for  the  unhappy  slaves 


■■>S> 


Of  fal«,  whom  he  created  in  his  sport, 

Tu  tnumph  in  their  torments  when  they  fell  I 

Earth  hoard  Uie  name ;  earth  trembled.aa the  mu 

Ulotling  the  constellations  ;  and  the  cries 
Of  millions  butchcyd  in  sweet  conSdenoe 
And  unsuspecting  peace,  even  when  the  bonda 
Of  safely  were  conlimied  by  wordy  oiths 
Sworn  m  his  dreadful  name,  rung  through  the  lani 
Whilst  innocent  babes  writhed  on  thy  stubbo 

spear, 
And  thuu  didst  laugh  to  hear  the  mother's  shrlc 
Of  maniac  gladnens  as  the  sacred  st«el 
felt  cold  iu  her  torn  entrails  1 

Religion  !  thou  wert  then  in  manhood's  prime ; 
But  age  crept  on :  one  God  would  not  suffice 
For  senile  puerility  ;  thou  fnunedsl 
A  tale  to  suit  thy  dotage,  and  to  glut 
Thy  misery-thirsting  soul,  that  the  mad  liend 
Thy  wickedness  had  pictured,  might  alTord 
A  plea  for  satiug  the  unnatural  thirst 
For  murder,  rapine,  violence,  and  crime. 
That  still  consumed  thy  being,  even  when      [lig 


Of  parents  dying  on  the  pile  that  bum'd 
To  light  their  children  to  thy  patiis,  the  roar 
Of  the  encircling  flames,  the  exulting  erica 
Of  thine  apostles,  loud  commingling  there. 
Might  sate  thy  hungry  ear 
Even  on  the  bed  of  death  I 


Whose  pi  ...  ,  ^  , 
Like  lliuie,  a  glare  Ihnt  fades  before  the  sun 
or  truth,  and  shines  but  in  the  dreadful  night 
That  long  has  lowered  above  the  ruined  world. 

Throughout  these  infinite  orbs  of  mingling  ligbl 
Of  which  yon  earth  is  one,  is  wide  diffiued 
A  spirit  of  activity  and  life, 
Tliat  knows  no  term,  eeualion,  or  decay  ; 
That  ladee  not  when  the  kmp  of  earthly  life, 
Rxttnguishcd  in  the  damp[ie«  of  the  grave. 
Awhile  there  slumbers,  more  than  when  tlio  ba 
In  the  dim  newness  of  its  being  fools 
The  impulses  of  sublunary  things. 
And  all  is  wonder  tn  unpractised  sense : 
But,  active,  stedfaat,  and  eternal,  sdll 
Guides  the  flerce  whirlwind,  in  the  tempest  roa 
Cheers  in  the  day,  breathes  in  the  balniy  grover 
Slrengtliena  in  health,  and  poisons  in  disease ; 
And  in  the  storm  of  change,  that  ceaselessly 
Holla  round  the  eternal  universe,  and  ebakes 
Its  undocsying  battlement,  presdes. 
Apportioning  wiih  irresistilile  law 
The  place  each  spring  of  its  machine  shall  fill ; 
So  that,  when  waves  on  waves  tumultuous  heaj 
Confusion  lo  the  clouds,  and  fiercely  driven 
Heaveu's  lightnings   scorch    the   uprooted  oce 
Whilst,  to  the  eye  of  shipwrecked  mariner,  [for 
Lone  silting  on  the  bare  and  shuddering  rock, 
All  seems  unlinkeil  contingency  and  chance : 
No  alem  of  this  lurbuleneu  fulfils 
A  vague  and  onnecessitated  task. 

Even  the  minutest  molecule  of  ligllt. 
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That  in  an  April  sunbeam's  fleeting  glow 
Fulfils  its  destined,  though  invisible  work. 
The  univenal  Spirit  guides ;  nor  less 
When  merciless  ambition,  or  mad  zeal. 
Has  led  two  hosts  of  dupes  to  battle-field. 
That,  blind,  they  there  may  dig  each  other's  graves 
And  call  the  sad  work  glory,  does  it  rule 
All  passions:  not  a  thought,  a  will,  an  act. 
No  working  of  the  t}Tant's  moody  mind. 
Nor  one  misgiving  of  the  slaves  who  boast 
Their  servitude,  to  hide  the  shame  they  feel. 
Nor  the  events  enchaining  every  will. 
That  from  the  depths  of  unrecorded  time 
Have  drawn  all-influencing  virtue,  pass 
Unrecognised  or  unforeseen  by  thee. 
Soul  of  the  Universe !  eternal  spring 
Of  life  and  death,  of  happiness  and  woe. 
Of  all  that  chequers  the  phantasmal  scene 
That  floats  before  our  e^  in  wavering  light. 
Which  gleams  but  on  the  daricness  of  our  prison, 

Whose  chains  and  massy  walls 

We  feel  but  cannot  see. 

Spirit  of  Nature  I  all-sufficing  Power. 
Necessity !  thou  mother  of  the  world  I 
Unlike  the  God  of  human  error,  thou 
Requirest  no  prayers  or  praises ;  the  caprice 
Of  man's  weiUc  will  belongs  no  more  to  thee 
Than  do  the  changeful  passions  of  his  breast 
To  thy  unvarying  harmony  :  the  slave. 
Whose  horrible  lustB  spread  misery  o'er  the  world. 
And  the  good  man,  who  lifts,  with  virtuous  pride. 
His  being,  in  the  sight  of  happiness. 
That  springs  from  his  own  works ;  the  poison-tree. 
Beneath  whose  shade  all  life  is  withered  up. 
And  the  &ir  oak,  whose  leafy  dome  affords 
A  temple  where  the  vows  of  happy  love 
Are  register'd,  are  equal  in  thy  sight : 
No  love,  no  hate  thou  cherishest ;  revenge 
And  favouritism,  and^orst  desire  of  fame. 
Thou  knowest  not :  all  that  the  wide  world  contains 
Are  but  thy  pasuve  instruments,  and  thou 
Regard'st  Uiem  all  with  an  impartial  eye 
Whose  joy  or  pain  thy  nature  cannot  feel. 

Because  thou  hast  not  human  sense. 

Because  thou  art  not  human  mind. 

Yes  I  when  the  sweeping  storm  of  time 
Has  sung  its  death-dirge  o  er  the  ruined  fanee 
And  broken  altars  of  the  almighty  fiend 
Whose  name  usurps  thy  honours,  and  the  blood 
Through  centuries  clotted  there,  has  floated  down 
The  tainted  flood  of  ases,  shalt  thou  live 
Unchangeable  1  A  shnne  is  raised  to  thee. 

Which,  nor  the  tempest  breath  of  time. 

Nor  the  interminable  flood. 

Over  earth's  slight  pageant  rolling, 
AvaUeth  to  destroy, — 
The  sensitive  extension  of  the  world. 

That  wondrous  and  eternal  fane. 
Where  pain  and  pleasure,  good  and  evil  join. 
To  do  the  will  of  strong  necessity. 

And  life  in  multitudinous  shapes. 
Still  pressing  forward  where  no  term  can  be, 

Like  hungrv  and  unresting  flame 
Curls  round  the  eternal  columns  of  its  strength. 


vn. 

BPiitrr. 
I  WAS  an  infant  when  my  mother  went 
To  see  an  atheist  burned.     She  took  mc  there : 
The  dark-robed  priests  were  met  around  the  pile ; 
The  multitude  was  gazing  silently ; 
And  as  the  culprit  passed  with  dauntless  mien. 
Tempered  disdain  in  his  unaltering  eye, 
Mixed  with  a  quiet  smile,  shone  calmly  forth : 
The  thirsty  fire  crept  round  his  manly  limbs  ; 
I  lis  resolute  eyes  were  scorched  to  blindness  soon  ; 
ills  death-pang  rent  my  heart !  the  insensate  mob 
Uttered  a  cry  of  triumph,  and  I  wept. 
Weep  not,  child  I  cried  my  mother,  for  that  man 
Has  said.  There  is  no  Grod. 

FAIHV. 

There  is  no  God  ! 
Nature  confirms  the  faith  his  death-groan  seal'd : 
Let  heaven  and  earth,  let  man's  revolving  race. 
His  ceaseless  generations,  tell  their  tale ; 
Let  every  part  depending  on  the  chain 
That  links  it  to  the  whole,  point  to  the  hand 
That  grasps  its  term  I  Let  every  seed  that  falls, 
In  silent  eloquence  unfold  its  store 
Of  argument :  infinity  within. 
Infinity  without,  belie  creation  ; 
The  exterminable  spirit  it  contains 
Is  nature's  only  God  ;  but  human  pride 
Is  skilful  to  invent  most  serious  names 
To  hide  its  ignorance. 

The  name  of  God 
Has  fenced  about  all  crime  with  holiness. 
Himself  the  creature  of  his  worshippers. 
Whose  names  and  attributes  and  passions  change^ 
Seeva,  Buddh,  Fob,  Jehovah,  God,  or  Lord, 
Even  with  the  human  dupes  who  build  his  shrines. 
Still  serving  o'er  the  war-polluted  world 
For  desolation's  watch- word ;  whether  hosts 
Stain  his  death-blushing  chariot  wheels,  as  on 
Triumphantly  they  roll,  whilst  Brahmins  raise 
A  saci^ed  hymn  to  mingle  with  the  groans ; 
Or  countless  partners  of  his  power  divide 
His  tyranny  to  weakness ;  or  the  smoke 
Of  burning  towns,  the  cries  of  female  helplessness, 
Unarmed  old  age,  and  youth,  and  infancy. 
Horribly  massacred,  ascend  to  heaven 
In  honour  of  his  name ;  or,  last  and  worst, 
Elarth  groans  beneath  religion's  iron  age. 
And  priests  dare  babble  of  a  God  of  peace. 
Even  whilst  their  hands  are  red  with  guiltless  blooil. 
Murdering  the  while,  uprooting  ever}'  germ 
Of  truth,  exterminating,  spoiling  all. 
Making  the  earth  a  slaughter-house  1 

0  Spirit !  through  the  sense 
By  which  thy  inner  nature  was  apprised 
Of  outward  shows  vague  dreams  have  roll'd. 
And  varied  reminiscences  have  waked 

Tablets  that  never  fade ; 
All  things  have  been  imprinted  there. 
The  stars,  the  sea,  the  earth,  the  sky, 
Even  the  unshapeliest  lineaments 
Of  wild  and  fleeting  visions 

Have  left  a  rt'cord  there 

To  testify  of  earth. 

These  arc  my  empire,  for  to  me  is  given 
1  The  wonders  of  the  human  world  to  k^rp. 
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Iwlni;,  and  n-aiilj'  ; 
londrous  phuitom,  fnun  the  dre 
le  and  purblind  faith. 


I  Hgure  cast  no  ahaile 
■     golden  H,™  ! 

Imn!  mirit  of  nuui;  yau", 

kithin  his  beomltH  e^  : 
lirek  bore  ihp  mark  uf  yoalh  ; 
I  vijiuur  knit  his  man);  fnunc  ; 
If  old  see  wxs  mitigled  there 
'■'''»  pmuiuval  dauntlcsBneHs ; 
tx|ireaeilile  wor, 


1 ! — a;,  an  almighty  God, 
las  alml|j;bty  I    Unce  liin  voii« 
lutrth :  eartliBiiudcIer'dBttlii:soand; 
BL-i  Hrmanient  exprew'd 
id  tlie  grave  uf  nature  yau-n'd 

~'|C  dsUUtleSB  lUld  tllO  g(Hld 

Lrl  defiaom  ut  his  throne, 
til  power.     Nunc  but  slaves 
Id-hluodcd  slaves,  whu  did  tlie  work 
inipotence  ;  whose  eouls 
■gnatiun  ever  urged 
ing,  to  one  de«d 
id  sensual  self  did  not  pollute. 
It  temples  fur  tiie  omniiwleut  fieud, 
he  costly  altars  smoked 
id  hideous  [«Biuie  ruai; 
I  long-drawn  uisles.     A  murderer 


lm>t,  one  wliose  ^Ht 


■  omnipotence  in  cnine, 
I  of  (he  all-kno>ving  one. 
re  Jehovali's  words. 

Ilty  of  idleness 
;  in  seven  days'  toil  made  earth 
;  rested,  and  ei'eiiled  man  : 


k,  and  my  sou]  procure 
IS  malice,  and  to  Cum, 
9  connueror  of  the  earth, 


1  planted  lu  their  heart. 
Ihee  hence  to  lead  them  on, 

I'd  fool,  their  cunqnerinff  tmops 

rumised  soil  lhrun(;h  wuman  s  blijixl, 

IS  he  dreaded  through  tlie  lanil. 

lame  and  cetiaelesa  woe 


The  murderer's  brow 


Godot 


liere  no  mercy  !  must  our  puuisJ 
mdless  !  will  kiDK  i^^  roll  away, 
eeenolermi    Obi  wherefore  biul  tlion  mi 
In  mockery  and  vnih  thin  evil  earth  t 
Mercy  becomes  the  powerful — ln>  but  just : 
l)  God !  repent  and  save. 

II  beget  a  son,  and  he  shall  besr 
The  sins  of  all  the  woHd  :  he  shall  arise 
In  an  unnoticed  comer  of  the  earth. 
And  there  shall  die  upon  a  cross,  and  purge 
The  imirerssl  crime ;  bo  (htl  the  few 
On  whom  my  (trace  descends,  (hose  whoaremarl 
As  vessels  to  the  honour  of  tlieir  God, 
May  credit  lliis  strange  sacrilice,  and  save 
Their  souls  alive  :  millions  sluill  live  and  die. 
Who  ne'er  shall  call  upon  their  Savioor's  oanM 
But,  unredeemed,  go  to  the  gaping  grave. 
Thouoands  shall  deem  it  an  old  wonian'e  lale. 
Such  as  the  nurses  frighten  babes  withal : 

w  ui  a  gulf  of  anguish  and  of  flame 
Shall  ouree  their  reprobation  endlessly. 
Vet  tenfold  pangs  shall  force  them  to  avow. 
Even  on  their  beds  of  torment,  where  they  how 
My  honour,  and  the  justice  of  their  doom. 
What  ihonavail their  virtuonsdeeds, their thougl 

urity,  with  radiant  genius  bright, 

it  with  human  rcaBon's  earthly  ray  I 
Many  are  called,  but  few  will  I  elect. 
Do  tliou  my  bidding,  Moses  I 

Even  the  murderer's  che 
Was  blanched  with  honor,  and  his  quivering  li 
Scarce  faintly  uttered — 0  almighty  one, 
I  tremble  and  obey  1 

0  Spirit  1  eenturies  have  set  their  seal 

On  this  heart  of  many  wounds,  and  loaded  br^i 

Since  the  locamate  came  :  humbly  he  came. 

Veiling  his  horrible  Godhead  in  the  shape 

Of  man,  scorned  by  the  world,  his  name  unlie«r 

Save  by  the  rabble  of  hia  native  town. 

Even  as  a  parish  demagogue.     He  led 

The  crowd ;  ho  taught  them  justice,  truth,  a 

In  semblance  ;  but  he  III  within  tlieir  souls 
The  quenchless  flames  of  zcaI,  and  blest  the  aw« 
He  brought  an  earth  to  satiate  with  the  blood 
Of  truth  and  freedom  his  malignant  soul. 
At  length  his  mortal  frame  ■!,--•-•■     -■  -  -■- 

1  stood  beside  him  i  on  the  t( 
No  pain  assailed  his  unlerresl 
And  yet  he  groaned.     Indignantly  I  summed 
The  massacres  and  tniscriea  whidi  hia  name 
Hod  sanctioned  in  my  country,  and  I  cried, 
Go  I  BO  !  in  mockery. 

A  sinile  of  godlike  nmlice  reilluraed 

His  fading  lineaments — I  go,  he  cried, 

Bnt  thou  Shalt  wander  o'er  the  unquiet  eardl 

Eternally. The  dampness  of  the  grave 

Datbed  my  iniperiahahlo  TrunL     I  fell. 
And  long  lay  tranced  upon  the  channeil  siut. 
Wiien  1  awoke  hell  burned  within  my  brain. 


tunng  cross 
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Which  staggered  on  its  seat ;  for  all  aroand 
The  mouldering  relics  of  my  Idndred  lay, 
ETen  as  the  Almighty's  ire  arrested  them, 
And  in  their  various  attitudes  of  death 
My  murdered  children's  mute  and  eyeless  sculls 
Glared  ghastly  upon  me. 

But  my  soul, 
From  sight  and  sense  of  the  polluting  woe 
Of  tyranny,  had  long  learned  to  prefer 
Hell's  freedom  to  the  servitude  of  heaven. 
Therefore  I  rose,  and  dauntlessly  began 
My  lonely  and  unending  pilgrimage. 
Resolved  to  wage  unweariable  war 
With  my  almighty  tyrant,  and  to  hurl 
Defiance  at  his  impotence  to  harm 
Beyond  the  curse  I  bore.    The  very  hand 
That  barred  my  passage  to  the  peaceful  grave 
Has  crushed  the  earth  to  misery,  and  given 
Its  empire  to  the  chosen  of  his  slaves. 
These  have  I  seen,  even  from  the  earliest  dawn 
Of  weak,  unstable,  and  precarious  power ; 
Then  preaching  peace,  as  now  they  practise  war, 
So,  when  they  turned  but  from  the  massacro 
Of  unoffending  infidels,  to  quench 
Their  thirst  for  ruin  in  the  very  blood 
That  flowed  in  their  own  veins,  and  pitiless  zeal 
Froze  every  human  feeling,  as  the  wife 
Sheathed  in  her  hu8band*8  heart  the  sacred  steel. 
Even  whilst  its  hopes  were  dreaming  of  her  love ; 
And  friends  to  friends,  brothers  to  brothers  stood 
Opposed  in  bloodiest  battle-field,  and  war. 
Scarce  satiable  by  fate's  Ust  death-draught  waged. 
Drunk  from  Uie  wine-press  of  the  Almighty's  wrath ; 
Whilst  the  red  cross,  in  mockery  of  peace. 
Pointed  to  victory  I    When  the  fray  was  done. 
No  remnant  of  the  exterminated  faith 
Survived  to  tell  its  ruin,  but  the  flesh. 
With  putrid  smoke  poisoning  the  atmosphere. 
That  rotted  on  the  half-extinguished  pile. 

Yee  !  I  have  seen  Grod's  worshippers  unsheath 
The  sword  of  his  revenge,  when  grace  descended. 
Confirming  all  unnatural  impulses. 
To  sanctifv  their  desolating  deeds  ; 
And  frantic  priests  waved  the  ill-omened  cross 
O'er  the  unhappy  earth :  then  shone  the  sun 
On  showers  of  goro  from  the  upflashing  steel 
Of  safe  assassination,  and  all  crime 
Made  stingless  by  the  spirits  of  the  Lord, 
And  blood-red  rainbows  canopied  the  land. 

Spirit!  no  year  of  my  eventful  being 

Has  paraed  unstained  by  crime  and  misery. 

Which  flows  from  God's  own  faith.     I've  marked 

his  slaves. 
With  tongues  whose  lies  aro  venomous,  beguile 
The  insensate  mob,  and,  whilst  one  hand  was  red 
With  murder,  feign  to  stretch  the  other  out 
For  brotherhood  and  peace ;  and,  that  they  now 
Babble  of  love  and  mercy,  whilst  their  deeds 
Are  marked  with  all  the  narrowness  and  crime 
That  freedom's  young  arm  dares  not  yet  chastise. 
Reason  may  cUum  our  gratitude,  who  now, 
Establidiing  the  imperishable  throne 
Of  truth,  and  stubborn  virtue,  maketh  vain 
The  unprevailing  malice  of  my  foe. 
Whose  bootlen  rage  heaps  torments  lor  the  brave. 
Adds  impotent  eternities  to  pain. 
Whilst  keenest  disappointment  racks  his  breast 


To  see  the  smiles  of  peace  around  them  play, 
To  frustrate  or  to  sanctify  their  doom. 

Thus  have  I  stood, — ^through  a  wild  waste  of  years 
Struggling  with  whirlwinds  of  mad  agonv. 
Yet  peaceful,  and  serene,  and  self-enshnned, 
Mocking  my  powerless  tyrant's  horrible  curse 
With  stubborn  and  unalterable  will, 
Even  as  a  giant  oak,  which  heaven's  fierce  flame 
Had  scathed  in  the  wilderness,  tu  stand 
A  monument  of  fadeless  ruin  there ; 
Yet  peacefully  and  movelessly  it  braves 
The  midnight  conflict  of  the  wintry  storm. 
As  in  the  sun-light's  calm  it  spreads 
Its  worn  and  withered  arms  on  high 
To  meet  the  quiet  of  a  summer's  noon. 

The  Fairy  waved  her  wand : 
Ahasuerus  fled 
Fast  as  the  shapes  of  mingled  shade  and  mist. 
That  lurk  in  the  glens  of  a  twilight  grove, 
Flee  from  the  morning  beam : 
The  matter  of  which  droams  aro  made 
Not  more  endowed  with  actual  life 
Than  tins  phantasmal  portraiture 
Of  wandering  human  thought. 


vnL 

The  present  and  the  past  thou  hast  beheld : 
It  was  a  desolate  sight     N:ow  Spirit,  learn. 

The  secrets  of  the  future. — Time ! 
Unfold  the  brooding  pinion  of  thy  gloom. 
Render  thou  up  thy  half-devoured  babes. 
And  from  the  cradles  of  eternity. 
Where  millions  lie  lulled  to  their  portioned  sleep 
By  the  deep  murmuring  stream  of  passing  things, 
Tear  thou  that  gloomy  shrouds — Spirit,  behold 
Thy  glorious  destiny ! 

Joy  to  the  Spirit  came. 
Through  the  wide  rent  in  Time's  eternal  veil, 
Hope  was  seen  beaming  through  the  mists  of  fear : 

Earth  was  no  longer  hell ; 

Love,  freedom,  health,  had  given 
Their  ripeness  to  the  manhood  of  its  prime. 

And  all  its  pulses  beat 
Symphonious  to  the  planetary  spheres : 

Then  dulcet  music  swelled 
Concordant  with  the  life-strings  of  the  soul; 
It  throbbed  in  sweet  and  languid  beatings  there, 
Catching  new  life  from  transitory  death. — 
Like  the  vague  sighings  of  a  wind  at  even, 
That  wakes  the  wavelets  o(  the  slumbering  sea, 
And  dies  on  the  creation  of  its  breath. 
And  sinks  and  rises,  fails  and  swells  by  fits : 
Was  the  pure  stream  of  feeling 
That  sprang  from  these  sweet  notes. 
And  o'er  the  Spud's  human  sympathies 
With  mild  and  gentle  motion  calmly  flowed. 

Joy  to  the  Spirit  came, — 
Such  joy  as  when  a  lover  sees 
The  chosen  of  his  soul  in  happtm-ss. 

And  witnetfses  her  peace 
Whose  woe  to  him  were  bitterer  tlian  death  ; 

Sees  her  uniaded  cheek 
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And  fbrtile  vallcjn,  resonant  irllh  blials 
Whilst  green  wooda  overoiJinpy  the  wbtc. 
Which  like  a  toil-wom  Uboiirer  Iniw  to  shore. 
To  meet  the  luaua  of  the  ttowrets  there. 

All  things  are  recrpated,  and  the  flame 
Of  coaBCDtuieoug  love  iriiipircs  all  UTe : 
Tbe  fertile  boBom  nf  the  enrtb  giies  suck 
To  mifiiadB,  who  still  grow  beneath  her  otre. 
Rewarding  her  irith  their  pure  petfertneaa ; 
TliB  balmy  breathing  of  the  wind  inhale 
Her  virtue*,  and  diiTuiie  them  all  abroad : 
Health  floats  amid  the  i^ntle  atmosphere. 
Glows  in  the  fruiU,  and  mantles  on  the  strearn  : 
deform  the  beomin);  bniw  of  heaven. 
Nor  aeatlcr  in  the  freshness  of  its  pride 
Tbe  foliage  of  the  ever-verdant  trees ; 
But  fruila  are  ever  ripe,  flowers  ever  fair. 
And  autumn  proudly  beara  her  matron  graesi 
Kindling  a  fluBh  on  the  fiur  eheek  nf  sprinfr, 
1111 jj^u  bloom  beneath  the  ruddy  frnil 


and  hluahcB 


The  lion  now  forgets  to  thirst  for  blood ; 
Tiiere  might  yon  see  him  sporting  in  the  sun 
I3eude  tbe  dreadless  kid ;  his  claws  are  sheathed. 
His  teeth  are  luirmless,  custom's  force  hu  mode 
""*    [Uilure  BB  the  roilnre  of  a  lamb. 

paBsion's  fruit,  the  niglitahude's  tempting  haw 
uns  no  more  tbe  pleasure  it  bestows : 
Ail  hittemeBB  is  paet ;  tbe  cup  of  joy 
Unmingled  mantles  to  the  goblet's  brim. 
And  courts  the  thirsty  lips  it  Hid  before. 

he  that  can  know 


a  love. 


To  mingle  -with  a  loftier  instinct  there. 

Lending  their  power  to  pleaaure  and  to  pain. 

Yet  raising,  sharpening,  and  refining  each  ; 

Who  abuids  amid  the  erer-varylng  world. 

The  burthen  or  Ihu  glon'  of  the  earth  ; 

He  chief  perceives  the  chance  ;  his  being  notes 

The  gmduul  renovitinn,  and  deflno 

"    '  '  of  iU  progniBS  on  his  miiid. 

Man,  where  the  gloom  of  tbe  long  polar  night 
Ijowera  o'er  the  snow-elad  rocks  and  frozen  soil, 

the  hardiest  herb  that  braves  the  batt 
Busks  in  the  moonlight's  iuclTectDal  gibw. 
Shrank  with  thDplBntB,anddarkened  with Ihenight- 
HIs  chilled  and  narrow  energies,  his  heart, 
Insensible  to  courage,  truth,  or  love. 
His  stunted  stature  and  imbecile  frame. 
Marked  him  for  some  abortion  of  the  earth. 
Fit  compeer  of  the  bears  that  roamed  around. 
Whose  habits  and  enjoyioents  were  his  own  : 
His  life  a  feverish  dreara  of  stagnant  woe. 
Whose  meagre  wants,  hut  scantily  fulhlled. 
Apprised  him  ever  of  the  joyless  length 
Which  his  short  being's  wretchedness  had  reached 
His  death  a  pang  which  famine,  cold,  and  toil, 
Long  on  the  mind,  whilst  yet  the  vital  spat^c 
Clung  to  the  body  stubbornly,  had  brought : 
All  was  inflicted  here  that  earth's  revenge 
Could  wreak  on  the  infringers  of  her  law  ; 
One  cuiBB  alone  was  spared — the  name  of  God. 
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Wherebluemists  throng  the  unmoTing  atmosphere 

Scattered  the  seeds  of  pestUence,  rad  fed 

Unnatiind  regetatioii,  where  the  land 

Teemed  with  all  earthquake,  tempestysnd  disease^ 

Was  man  a  nobler  beinK ;  slavery 

Had  crushed  him  to  his  country's  blood-stained 

dust; 
Or  he  was  bartered  for  the  hme  of  power, 
Which,  all  internal  impulses  destroying. 
Makes  human  will  an  article  of  trade ; 
Or  he  was  changed  with  Christians  for  their  gold. 
And  dragged  to  distant  isles,  where  to  the  sound 
Of  the  fleu-mangling  scourge,  he  does  the  work 
Of  all-polluting  luxury  and  wealth. 
Which  doubly  visits  on  the  tyrants*  heads 
The  long^protraeted  fulness  of  their  woe ; 
Or  he  was  led  to  legal  butchery. 
To  turn  to  worms  l^neath  that  burning  sun 
Where  kings  first  lescued  against  the  riglits  of  men. 
And  priests  first  traded  wiUi  the  name  of  God. 

Even  where  the  milder  zone  afTorded  man 

A  seemins  shelter,  yet  contagion  there. 

Blighting lus  being  with  unnumbered  ills, 

Spread  kke  a  quenchless  fire ;  nor  truth  till  late 

Availed  to  arrest  its  progress,  or  create 

That  peace  which  first  in  bloodless  victory  waved 

Her  snowy  standard  o'er  this  favoured  clime : 

There  man  was  long  the  train-bearer  of  slaves. 

The  mimic  of  surrounding  misery. 

The  jackal  of  ambition's  lion-rage. 

The  bloodhound  of  religion's  hungry  zeal. 

Here  now  the  human  being  stands  adorning 

This  k>veliest  earth  with  taintless  body  and  mind ; 

Blest  from  his  birth  with  all  bland  impulses. 

Which  sently  in  his  noble  bosom  wake 

All  ldn£y  passions  and  all  pure  desires. 

Him  fstill  from  hope  to  hope  the  bliss  pursuing, 

Whicn  frxnn  the  exhaustless  store  of  human  weal 

Draws  on  the  virtuous  mind)  the  thoughts  that  i-ise 

In  time-destroying  infiniteness,  gift 

With  self-enshrined  eternity,  that  mocks 

The  nnprevailing  hoariness  of  age, 

And  man,  once  fieeting  o'er  the  transient  scene 

Swift  as  an  unremembered  vision,  stands 

Immortal  upon  earth :  no  longer  now 

He  sUys  the  lamb  that  looks  him  in  the  face. 

And  horribly  devours  his  mangled  flesh. 

Which,  still  aveuffiug  nature's  broken  law, 

Kindled  all  putrid  humours  in  his  frame. 

All  evil  passions,  and  all  vain  belief. 

Hatred,  despair,  and  loathing  in  his  mind, 

The  germs  of  misery,  death,  disease,  and  crime. 

No  longer  now  the  winged  habitants, 

That  in  the  woods  their  sweet  lives  sing  away, 

Flee  fnm  the  form  of  man ;  but  gather  round. 

And  prune  their  sunny  feathers  on  the  hands 

Which  little  children  stretch  in  friendly  sport 

Towards  these  dreadless  partners  of  their  play. 

All  things  are  void  of  terror:  man  has  lost 

His  terrible  prerogative,  and  stands 

An  equal  amidst  equals :  happiness 

And  science  dawn,  though  late,  upon  the  earth ; 

Peace  cheers  the  mind,  Malth  renovates  the  frame ; 

Disease  and  pleasure  cease  to  mingle  here. 

Reason  and  passion  cease  to  combat  there ; 

Whilst  each  unfettered  o'er  the  earth  extends 

Its  all-subduing  energies,  and  wields 

The  sceptre  of  a  vast  dominion  there ; 


Whilst  every  shape  and  mode  of  matter  lends 
Its  force  to  the  omnipotence  of  mind. 
Which  from  its  dark  mine  drags  the  gem  of  truth 
To  decorate  its  paradise  of  peace. 


IX. 
O  HAPPY  Earth !  reality  of  Heaven !    - 
To  which  those  restless  souls  that  ceaselessly 
Throng  through  the  human  universe,  aspire ; 
Thou  consummation  of  all  mortal  hope  1 
Thou  glorious  prize  of  blindly-working  will ! 
Whose  rays,  diffused  throughout  all  space  and  time, 
Verge  to  ono  point  and  blond  for  ever  there : 
Of  purest  spirits  thou  pure  dwelling-place ! 
Where  care  and  sorrow,  impotence  and  crime. 
Languor,  disease,  and  ignorance,  dare  not  come : 
0  happy  Earth,  reality  of  Heaven  1 

Genius  has  seen  thee  in  her  passionate  dreams ; 
And  dim  forebodings  of  thy  loveliness, 
Haunting  the  human  heart,  have  there  entwined 
Those  rooted  hopes  of  some  sweet  place  of  blitM, 
Where  friends  and  lovers  meet  to  part  no  mor»*. 
Thou  art  the  end  of  all  desire  and  will. 
The  product  of  all  action ;  and  the  souls 
That  by  the  paths  of  an  aspiring  change 
Have  reached  thy  hiiven  of  perpetual  peace. 
There  rest  from  the  eternity  of  toil 
That  framed  the  fStibric  of  thy  perfectnc 


Even  Time,  the  conqueror,  fled  thee  in  bis  fear ; 
That  hoary  giant,  who,  in  lonely  pride. 
So  long  had  ruled  the  worid,  that  nations  fell 
Bcnea&i  his  silent  footstep.     P^Tamids, 
That  for  millenniums  had  withstood  the  tide 
Of  human  things,  his  storm-breath  drove  in  sand 
Across  that  desert  whera  their  stones  survived 
The  name  of  him  whose  pride  had  heaped  them 
You  monarch,  in  his  solitary  pomp,  [there. 

Was  but  the  mushroom  of  a  summer  day. 
That  his  light-winged  footstep  pressed  to  dust : 
Time  was  Uie  kins  of  earth :  all  things  gave  way 
Before  him,  but  the  fixed  and  virtuous  will, 
The  sacred  sympathies  of  soul  and  sense. 
That  mocked  his  fury  and  prepared  his  &11. 

Yet  slow  and  gradual  dawned  the  mom  of  Lve ; 
Long  lay  the  clouds  of  darkness  o'er  the  scene. 
Till  from  its  native  heaven  they  rolled  away : 
First,  crime  triumphant  o'er  all  hope  careered 
Unblushing,  undisguising,  bold  and  strong ; 
Whilst  fal^hood,  tricked  in  virtue's  attributes. 
Long  sanctified  all  deeds  of  vice  and  woe. 
Till,  done  by  her  own  venomous  sting  to  death. 
She  left  the  moral  world  without  a  law. 
No  longer  fettering  passion's  fearless  wing. 
Then  steadily  the  happy  ferment  worked ; 
Reason  was  free ;  and  wild  though  passion  went 
Through  tangled  glens  and  wood-embosomed  meads, 
Gathering  a  garland  of  the  strangest  flowers, 
Yet,  like  the  bee  returning  to  her  queen. 
She  bound  the  sweetest  on  her  sister's  brow. 
Who  meek  and  sober,  Idssed  the  sportive  child. 
No  longer  trembling  at  the  broken  rod. 

Mild  was  the  slow  necessity  of  death : 
The  tranquil  Spirit  failed  beneath  its  graspb 
Without  a  groan,  almost  without  a  fear. 
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Ym.  boiiuii  SfHfh ;  bnTFlj  hoU  thr  nmrac, 
Lm  Tirtne  ifacli  thee  firmly  lo  pamt 
Tl>e  jfradibL  path*  of  an  aapirinc  rhan^: 
For  liinh  and  life  aad  dmh,  and  thai  anan^  atalr 
Before  ilip  naked  Kwl  !■•  taaat  iB  hnme, 
AH  tend  In  perfect  \mf  [liiii  M.  and  vifjc 
Tbr  RMlrm  Bbcvli  of  beinc  no  ibeir  nr, 
Wbiae  k*)iinR  ^Kikn'.  laHiort  with  infinite  life. 
Bicker  and  burn  Id  pin  their  dtatined  icaaL 
Fur  birth  kul  vak«  the  c^iit  to  (be  amae 
Of  outward  »bo«a«  vbvve  mieitperieneFd  ahap« 
New  mod«e  of  pamoo  Id  ita  ffame  maj*  lend  ; 
Life  ia  its  >Iale  of  anion,  and  Ibe  clore 
Of  all  eients  ii  ac^ninled  there 
That  Tsriegale  ibe  neiva)  tmiirttie ; 
Doth  ii  ■  gate  of  dmtiorss  and  gbiOTn, 
Tint  leada  lo  unre  isia  and  beamiDg  ikiea. 
And  happr  ncioD*  of  ttmial  hope. 
TherefuTF,  0  Spirit !  ffaiieaaly  bear  on  t 
Thoo^  stonna  mar  brtak  Ihe  primroHe  nn  ita  Malk, 
Tfaoogfa  iraimmaj  blight  ibe  ft ealmeaauf  ita  blovm. 
Yet  apriogV  awakening  bnath  will  woo  the  caxtb 
To  feed  with  kindlieM  den  ita  EtTonrite  flower. 
That  blooma  jn  nKMH  bankt  and  dariiaiHne  glen^ 
Lighting  ibe  gnenwind  with  ila  ■onn]'  amile. 

Ftar  not  then.  Spirit,  death'*  dinvbing  hand : 

So  welrome  when  the  tynuil  ii  awake. 

So  welcome  when  the  bigot's  hdl-tnreh  buma : 


Death  ia 

Love's  brinhleal  rosef  on  the  acaCFold  bloom. 

Mingling  with  freedom's  fadelen  laurels  there, 

And  nresa^ng  the  truth  of  visioDed  bliw. 

Ara  there  not  hop"^  williin  tlite,  whirh  ihiji  doent 

Of  linked  and  ^du^  being  has  ci>nfirme<l  I 

Whoae  alineingB  bade  Ihy  heart  look  further  Mill, 

When  to  the  moonUghl  WAlk,  bv  Henrv  led, 

Sweellv  and  Badl)'  Ihou  didn  uTk  of  dnih ! 

And  will  Ihou  ruilely  lear  them  from  tby  bresal, 

Lialt^nint!  aiipinely  to  a  bigot'a  creed, 

f>r  lamely  crouching  lo  (he  Ivranl's  nid, 

Whoae  iron  thongs  are  red  with  human  gorel 

Never:  but  bravely  bearing  on,  thy  will 

la  deatined  an  eleiml  war  lo  wage 

With  tyranny  and  hlsehood,  and  npront 

The  gcrma  of  miaery  from  Ihe  human  heart 

Thine  is  Ihc  hand  whose  piety  would  aootlia 

The  thumy  pillow  of  unhappy  crime. 
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Whose  impotence  an  easy  pardon  gains, 
Watching  its  wanderings  as  a  friend's  disease: 
Thine  is  the  brow  whose  mildness  would  defy 
Its  fiercest  rage,  and  brave  its  sternest  will, 
When  fenced  by  power  and  master  of  the  world. 
Tboo  art  sincere  and  go<Ml ;  of  resolute  mind. 
Free  from  heart-withering  custom's  cold  control. 
Of  passion  lofty,  pore  and  unsubdued. 
Earth's  pride  and  meanness  could  not  vanquish 

thee» 
And  therefore  art  thou  worthy  of  the  boon 
Which  thou  hast  now  received  :  virtue  shall  keep 
Thy  footsteps  in  the  path  that  thou  hast  trod. 
And  many  da^  of  beaming  hope  shall  bless 
Thy  spotless  life  of  sweet  and  sacred  love. 
Go,  happy  one  1  and  give  that  bosom  joy. 
Whose  sleepless  spirit  waits  to  catch 
Light,  life  and  rapture  from  thy  smile. 

The  Fairy  waves  her  wand  of  charm. 
Speechless  with  bliss  the  Spirit  mounts  the  car. 

That  rolled  beside  the  battlement. 
Bending  her  beamy  eyes  in  thankfulness. 

Again  the  enchanted  steeds  were  yoked. 

Again  the  burning  ijirheels  inflame 


The  steep  descent  of  heaven's  untrodden  way. 
Fast  and  far  the  chariot  flew  : 
The  vast  and  fiery  globes  that  rolled 
Around  the  Fair)''s  palace-gate 
Lessened  by  slow  degrees,  and  soon  appeared 
Such  tiny  twinklers  as  the  planet  orbs 
That  there  attendant  on  the  solar  power 
With  borrowed  light  pursued  their  narrower  way. 

EArth  floated  then  below : 
The  chariot  paused  a  moment  there  ; 
The  Spirit  then  descended  : 
The  restless  coursers  pawed  the  ungenial  soil, 
Snuffed  the  gross  air,  and  then,  their  errand  done. 
Unfurled  their  pinions  to  the  winds  of  heaven. 

The  Body  and  the  Soul  united  then ; 
A  gentle  start  convulsed  lanthe's  frame  : 
Her  veiny  eyelids  quietlv  unclosed  ; 
Moveless  awhile  the  dark  blue  orbs  remained : 
She  looked  around  in  wonder,  and  beheld 
Henry,  who  kneeled  in  silence  by  her  couch. 
Watching  her  sleep  with  looks  of  speedileaa  love, 
And  the  bright  beaming  stars 
That  through  the  casement  abaoA 
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The  sun's  unclouded  orb 

Holied  through  Uu  black  concave. 

BrvoMD  our  atmosphere  the  sun  would  appear  a 
raylett  orb  of  fire  in  the  midst  of  a  black  concave. 
The  equal  diffurion  of  its  light  on  earth  is  owing  to 
the  refrartion  of  the  rays  by  the  atmosphere,  and  their 
reflection  from  other  bodies.  Uglit  consists  either  of 
vibrations  propagated  through  a  subtle  mediuni,  or  of 
oomerous  minute  particles  repelled  in  all  directions 
from  the  luminous  body.  Its  velocity  greatly  exceeds 
that  of  any  sobstaneo  with  which  we  are  acquainted  : 
obarrvations  on  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  have 
demonstrated  that  light  takes  up  no  more  than  S'  7" 
in  passing  fiom  the  sun  to  the  earth,  a  distance  of 
9.5,000,000  miles. — Some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the 
immense  distance  of  the  fixed  stars,  when  it  is  computed 
that  many  years  would  elapse  before  light  could  reach 
this  earth  from  the  nearest  of  them ;  yet  in  one  year 
light  travels  5,422,400,000,000  miles,  which  is  a  dis- 
tanee  5,707,600  timet  greater  than  that  of  the  sun 
freon  the  earth. 

P.  3,  ool.  >,  1. 9. 

Whilst  round  the  ehariofs  wap 
InftumenMe  spste$ns  rolled. 

The  plurality  of  worlds, — the  indefinite  immensity 
of  the  universe, — is  a  most  awful  subject  of  contempla- 
tion. He  who  rightly  feels  its  mystery  and  grandeur  is 
in  BO  danger  of  sedoetion  from  the  fidsehoods  of  religious 
systems,  or  of  deifying  the  principle  of  the  universe.  It 
is  impowible  to  believe  that  the  Spirit  that  pervades 
this  infinite  machine  begat  a  son  upon  the  body  of  a 
Jewish  woman,  or  is  ani^red  at  the  consequences  of 
that  neeeadty  which  is  a  synonyme  of  itself.  All  that 
auaerable  tale  of  the  Devil,  and  Eve,  and  an  Inter- 


cessor, with  the  childish  mummeries  of  the  God  of 
the  Jews,  is  irreconcileable  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
stars.  The  works  of  his  fingers  have  borne  witness 
against  him. 

The  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  is  inconceivably 
distant  from  the  earth,  and  they  are  probably  propor- 
tfonably  distant  from  each  other.  By  a  calculation  of 
the  velocity  of  light,  Syrius  is  supposed  to  be  at  least 
54,224,000,000,000  miles  from  the  earth.*  That 
which  appears  only  like  a  thin  and  silvery  cloud, 
streaking  the  heaven,  is  in  effect  composed  of  innume- 
rable clusters  of  suns,  each  shining  with  its  own  light, 
and  illuminating  numbers  of  planets  thai  revolve  around 
them.  Millions  and  millions  of  suns  are  ranged  around 
us,  all  attended  by  innumerable  worlds,  yet  calm, 
regular,  and  harmonious,  all  keeping  the  paths  of  im- 
mutable necessity. 

P.  9,  ool.  1,L  5. 

These  are  the  hired  bravos  who  defend 
Tlu  tyrants  throne. 

To  employ  murder  as  a  means  of  justice,  is  an  idea 
which  a  man  of  an  enlightened  mind  will  not  dwell 
upon  with  pleasure.  To  march  forth  in  rank  and  file, 
and  all  the  pomp  of  streamers  and  trumpets,  for  the 
purpose  of  shooting  at  our  fellow-men  as  a  mark ;  to 
inflict  upon  them  all  the  variety  of  wound  and  anguish ; 
to  leave  them  weltering  in  their  blood ;  to  wander  over 
the  field  of  desolation,  and  count  the  number  of  the 
dying  and  the  dead, — are  employments  which  in  thesis 
we  may  maintain  to  be  necessary,  but  which  no  good 
man  will  contemplate  with  gratulation  and  delight.  A 
battle  we  suppose  is  won  : — thus  truth  is  established, 
thus  the  cause  of  justice  is  confirmed  I  It  surely 
requires  no  common  sagarity  to  discern  the  connexion 

•  Bee  NIchoIaon's  Encyclopedia,  art  Light. 
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Out  joft,  our  toiU,  our  honoui««  moet 

Ib  tbe  milk-white  aiHl  woitny  winding-sheet; 

A  •hort-Uved  hope,  uneeuing  care, 

Soaie  beutkat  eerftpe  of  godly  preyeiv 

A  moodj  cane,  and  a  fsenxied  deep 

Eve  gapes  th*  graTe'a  unclosing  deep» 

A  tyrant^t  drerat,  a  coward*t  ttart. 

That  iee  that  elinga  to  a  priestlj  hearty 

A  judge's  frown,  a  oonrtirr*s  smile. 

Make  the  great  «diole  for  which  "we  toil ; 

And,  brother,  nhcther  then  or  I 

Hftve  done  the  work  of  miaenr. 

It  little  hooU :  thj  toil  and  pain. 

Without  mj  aid,  were  niMO  than  nain  ; 

And  hut  for  thee  I  ne*er  had  aate 

The  guantian  of  heaven's  palace  ^lUe. 

P.9^oolIs,kS7. 

nm§  do  UU  gentrntiom  nftke  eartM 
Go  UtkegraP€  and  istuefrcm  the  wow»b» 

**  One  generation  passeth  away  and  another  gene. 
lution  Cometh,  but  the  earth  ahideth  for  erer.  The 
sttu  also  aiiseth  and  the  sun  gneth  down,  and  hasteth 
to  his  place  where  he  arose.  The  wind  goeth  toward 
the  south,  and  tumeth  about  unto  the  north ;  it  whirleth 
about  continually,  and  the  wind  retumeth  again  ac- 
cording to  bis  circuits.  All  the  rivers  run  into  the 
sea,  yet  the  sea  is  not  full ;  unto  the  place  whence  the 
shrvrs  come,  thither  shall  they  cetam  agiun.** — EeeU- 
tiasigSy  chap.  L 

P.  9^  coL  8. 1.  30. 

Svtm  oi  ike  Uav€$ 
WkiA  the  keen/yo$t-wind  qfthe  waning  peam 
Mas  $€utUred  on  thejbreai  $oiL 

#MAa  rit  fkiv  r*  &rcfios  x^Vu^*'  X**h  I^Aa  8^  ^  0^ 
T^K*B6mra  pitv  fapos  5*  iwiyiyptrcu  ftpi|. 

lAIAA.  Z'.  1. 146. 

P.  10,ool.  ],L19. 

I%e  wtob  ^peasofUi,  noMee,  priettt»  and  hinge, 

Suare.  marf  magno  turbantibus  wquora  Tentia, 
B  tnra  magnmi  alterius  spectare  laborem : 
Non,  quia  vexari  queoiquam  'st  Jocunda  voluptas. 
Bed,  quibus  ipse  maliii  careas,  quia  cemere  suave  *st. 
Per  campos  instraota.  tua  sine  parte  pertoU, 
Suave  etlain  belli  eertamina  magna  tueri: 
8ed  nil  dulcins  est,  bene  quam  mtmita  tenere, 
Edita  doctrina  npientum  templa  lerena; 
Deipioere  undo  queaa  alios,  passimque  videra 
Errare,  atque  viam  palanteis  quKrere  vius; 
Certare  ingenio;  contendere  nobilftate, 
Nocteis  atque  dies  niti  prsstante  labore 
Ad  Bummas  eroergere  opes,  rerumque  potiri. 
O  miseras  hominum  mantels  I  O  pectora  caca ! 

Lwer«.lib.  ii. 

P.  10,  col.  1, 1.  55. 

And  ttaUemen  boaet 
Qf%keaUhf 

There  is  no  real  wealth  but  the  labour  of  roan. 
Were  the  mountains  of  gold  and  the  valleys  of  silver, 
the  world  would  not  be  one  grain  of  com  the  richer; 
no  one  comfort  would  be  added  to  the  human  race.  In 
consequence  of  our  consideration  for  the  precious  motals, 
oae  man  is  enabled  to  heap  to  himself  luxuries  at  the 
eqwnte  of  the  necessaries  of  his  neighbonc ;  a  system 


admirably  fitted  to  produce  all  the  varieties  of  disease 
and  crirje,  which  never  fsil  to  characterise  the  t«*o 
extremea  of  opulence  and  penury.  A  speculator  takes 
pride  to  himself  as  the  promoter  of  his  country's  pros- 
perity, who  employs  a  nuusber  of  hands  in  the  manu- 
fiicture  of  artiolet  avowedly  destitute  of  use,  or  subser- 
vient only  to  the  unhallowed  cravings  of  luxury  and 
ostentation.  Tiie  nobleman  who  employs  the  peasants 
of  his  neighbourhood  in  building  his  palaces,  until 
**Jam  juiuca  aratrojugrra^  regim  moiet  reiinquefUy" 
flatters  himself  that  he  has  gained  the  title  of  a  patriot 
by  yielding  to  the  impulses  of  vnnity.  The  show  and 
pomp  of  courts  adduce  the  same  apology  for  their  con- 
tinuance ;  and  many  a  fifite  has  been  given,  many  a 
woman  has  eclipsed  her  beauty  by  her  dress,  to  benefit 
the  labouring  poor  and  to  encounice  trade.  Who  does 
not  see  that  tliis  is  a  remedy  which  aggravates,  whilst 
it  palliates,  the  countless  diseases  of  society  ?  The 
poor  are  set  to  labour, — for  what }  Not  the  food  for 
which  they  famish  :  not  the  blankets  for  wnnt  of 
which  their  babes  are  froien  by  the  cold  of  their  miser- 
able hovels  :  nut  those  comforts  of  civilisation  without 
which  civilised  man  is  far  more  miserable  than  the 
meanest  Nivaige ;  oppsessed  as  he  is  by  all  its  'insidious 
evils,  within  the  dnily  and  taunting  prospect  of  its 
innumerable  benefits  assiduously  exhibited  belore  him: 
— no ;.  for  the  pride  of  power,  foe  the  miserahU  isola- 
tion of  pride,  for  the  false  pleasures  of  the  httndnMlth 
part  of  society.  No  goeater  evidence  is  atfofded  of  the 
wide-extended  and  radical  mistakes  of  civilised  bmh 
than  this  fiict  i  those  arts  which  are  essential  to  lili 
very  being  are  held  in  the  greatest  contempt ;  employ, 
ments  are  lucrative  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  useful- 
ness *  :  the  jeweller,  the  toyman,  the  actor,  gains  fame 
and  wealth  by  the  exercise  of  hb  useless  and  ridiculoui 
art;  whilst  the  cultivator  of  the  earth,  he  without 
whom  society  must  cease  to  subsist,  struggles  through 
contempt  and  penucy,  and  perishes  by  that  famine 
which,  but  for  his  unceasing  exertion^  would  annihilate 
the  rest  of  mankind. 

I  will  not  insult  common  sense  by  insisting  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  natural  equality  of  man.  The  question 
is  not  concerning  it^  desirableness,  hut  its  practicabil. 
ity ;  so  fiir  as  it  is  practicable,  it  is  desiiable.  That 
state  of  human  society  which  approaches  nearer  to  an 
equal  partition  of  its  benefits  and  evils  should,  caterU 
paribtUf  he  preferred ;  but  so  long  as  we  conceive  that 
a  wanton  expenditure  of  human  labour,  not  for  the 
necessities,  not  even  for  the  luxuries,  of  the  mass  of 
society,  but  for  the  egotism  and  ostentation  of  a  few 
of  its  members,  is  defensible  on  the  ground  of  public 
jiistice,  so  long  we  neglect  to  approximate  to  the  re- 
demption of  the  human  race. 

Labour  is  required  for  physical,  and  leisure  for  moral 
improvement :  from  the  former  of  these  advantages 
the  rich,  and  from  the  latter  the  poor,  by  the  inevit- 
able conditions  of  their  respective  situations,  are  pm- 
duded.  A  state  which  should  combiue  the  advantages 
of  both  would  be  subjected  to  the  evils  of  neither.  H 
that  is  deficient  in  firm  health,  or  vigorous  intellect,  is 
but  half  a  man  ;  hence  it  follows,  that,  to  subject  the 
labouring  classes  to  unnecessary  labour,  is  wantonly  to 
deprive  them  of  any  opportunities  of  intellectual  im- 
provement :  and  that  the  rich  are  heaping  up  for  their 
own  mischief  the  disease,  lassitude,  and  ennui,  by  which 
their  existence  is  rendered  an  intolerable  burden. 

English  reformers  exclaim  against  sinecures,-— but 
the  true  pension  list  is  the  rent-roll  of  the  landed  pro* 

*  See  Rousseau,  "  Do  lln^galiti  parmi  las  Hommea 
■Ota  7* 
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fonaaih,  the  pare  ud  Tinuoui  Diitrun  iiha  eutt  ber 
u  u  aboniuD  from  her  nndcBled  boum  I  Sudetj 
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PII.BOLI,  tl. 


u,  and  would  dicck      j^  j,,  prewml  tUle  orobliquilj,p«nii.     It  it 

nfly  piDbobh.  fram  manj   contidenliout.  tbal  ll  it 

obliquity  will  gnduallj  dimiuiah.  undl  Ibe  rquator 

^Ih  the  Hli|)tie  :  Ibe  nigbta  and  dava  will 

le  equal  od  the  aanb  tbraugbaut  the  rear, 
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■the  h.  ■■  ■  ■-.-•-.. 


of  tbe  climalea  of  the  earth,  bnldi,  in  the  trui 
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•>  iifll.il  lnrlmlrtiaAilJlli 

InHrtiroDt  i  nniii  nniln  plui  HDllbtn 
jt  d'^iro  foii\  naiia  empnintfrant 
t  t'lutn  da  raonl.  Dhii  un  toui- 
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lo-nighl ;  tho  matl  pmbabU  inducemrnii  aAd  tb* 
rlcanit  rcuaniiigi  vould  Iom  the  Innrbble  inlluenn 
they  pnacH.  The  contriry  of  tfali  b  liemoniinbljr 
the  &r(.  Similu  drcumitin<«t  prndure  innritblv 
liiutUr  ttftfO,  Tlie  pt«ci«  cbincier  •nd  mutim  or 
uij  tiuD  m  ■nj  DCCiUon  being  ginn.  the  moni  phi- 
loHpLer  eould  predict  hia  artioat  with  la  much  cer- 
tainty,  aathenatunl  philowpbercould  predict  iheeffeeta 
of  the  mlEture  of  any  particular  chemical  auhitaiiceL 
Whj  it  the  ^red  hualiandinan  more  uperienced  tban 
the  jounf  beginner?  Becauae  there  ii  a  unifonn, 
uudenlahle  neeeuitj  in  ihe  openliont  of  the  material 
uniiene.  Why  it  the  old  atatotman  mon  ikilru!  ihau 
Ibe  raw  polilicinD  ?  BcnuK,  relying  on  the  oeccHary 
CPhjiinrcionofiDotiTeaiid  aclion^heprO'jeedt  topn^doco 
monl  ellecK,  by  the  appliiatinu  of  thoao  man]  ouaet 
whiclicKperiencehitthownlobeelTecIiiil.  Soraeu-tiont 
mnybcFuUDdlonhlchiniriiialiachiiDmetiiei.bBiiheH 
are  iheeffcTltofcauKt  Kith  which  weareunafquaSnled. 
Hrnec  the  reUlion  which  motive  bean  to  loluoury 
aeiion,  ii  ihat  of  cmuie  to  effect ;  nor,  placed  in  thii 
paint  of  view,  it  it,  or  eter  Lai  it  been,  the  tnbjerl  of 
popular  or  philoftophinl  diipnle.  None  hot  U»  " 
lanaiiea  who  are  engngrd  in  the  henulean  tatk  of 
conciling  the  jutliee  of  ibeir  God  with  Che  mlteryol 
man,  will  longer  outrage  common  aenie  by  the  auppiK 

without  a  motive.  Hillary,  polilio,  monUa,  criticitm, 
all  gioundi  of-  rratoning.  all  principtn  of  idence. 
alihe  uttumn  the  iniih  of  the  doctrine  of  Neceadi). 
No  farmer  canying  hit  com  lo  market  doubtt  Ibe  nie 


y  for  hit 


The) 


1  punhuD  1 
>,  thin  that  bit 


I  ihey  ban  been  auualDmed  lu 

But,whil>l  none  haie  templed  to  ailmit  neceaail 
iflurndiig  matter,  man]'  have  diipnled  ita  domii 
ver  mind.  Independent  of  in  millluing  wiib 
rceived  ideu  of  the  Jiialiee  of  Qod,  It  la  by  no  mi 
bvioiit  la  a  tuperffciai   inqqiry-      When  tbe  □ 


nothing 


niiancea  an    Dnlrrnally 


-nver  thit  it  Ibe  e 


Jt  Ihe  only  idee  tbat  we 

niumt  eohjuDctioD  of  d 

infetence  of  one  froi 


will,  hat  aprung  fro 
of  Ihe  word  power, 
that  which  can  pn 


L  of  liberty,  applied  mel^horicBl 


Whaiii  power? — id  quod  potett. 


a  trill.     Do  you  think  theae  B 


inglhia  weight?  The  i 
kt  the  will  baa  Ihe  pou 
!d  by  the  itrotigut  moll 
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tbe  ttnmgetl  motiTe  it  that  which,  oTercoming  all 
othera,  vldmatelj  [w«Taila;  this  ■■nrtion  ther^ore 
anoaiita  to  a  denial  of  the  will  hrnof  nltimatel  j  deter- 
nined  bj  that  motiipe  which  does  determine  it,  which 
ia  ahauid.  Bat  it  ia  equallv  eertain  that  a  man  cannot 
mHt  the  ttroogest  motife,  as  that  he  camiot  overcome 
•  ph jMcal  impoatilHlity. 

The  doctrine  of  Neeemty  tenda  to  introduce  a  great 
diange  into  the  eatabliahed  notions  of  morality,  and 
attedj  to  destroy  religion.  Reward  and  punishment 
must  be  eon^dcred,  by  the  Necessarian^  merely  as 
motives  which  he  would  employ  in  order  to  procure 
the  adoption  or  abandonment  of  any  given  line  of  con- 
duct. Heaert,  in  the  presoit  sense  of  the  word,  would 
no  longN'  have  any  ^peaning ;  and  he,  who  should  in- 
flict pun  upon  another  for  no  better  reason  than  that  he 
deserved  i^  would  only  gratify  his  revenge  under  pre- 
tenee  of  satisfying  justice.  It  is  not  enough,  lays  the 
advocate  of  free-will,  that  a  criminal  should  be  pre- 
vented from  a  repetition  of  his  crime ;  he  should  feel 
pain ;  and  hia  torments^  when  justly  inflicted,  ought 
precisely  to  be  proportioned  to  his  fault.  But  utility 
is  morality ;  that  which  is  incapable  of  producing  hap. 
pinesa  b  useless ;  and  though  the  crime  of  Damiens 
moat  be  condemned,  yet  the  frightful  torments  which 
revenge,  under  the  name  of  justice,  inflicted  oA  this 
unhappy  man,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  augmented, 
even  at  the  long-run,  the  stock  of  pleasurable  sensation 
in  the  world.  At  tlie  mate  time,  the  doctrine  of  Ne- 
ty  doea  not  in  the  least  diminish  our  di«a(^>ro- 
of  vice.  The  conviction  which  all  feel,  that 
a  viper  is  a  poisonous  animal,  and  that  a  tiger  is  con- 
ttnined,  by  the  inevitable  condition  of  his  existence, 

devour  men,  does  not  induce  us  to  avoid  them  less 
sedulously,  or,  even  more,  to  hesitate  in  destroying 
tbem  :  but  he  would  surely  be  of  a  hard  heart,  who 
meeting  with  a  lerpent  on  a  desert  island,  or  in  a  situs. 
tion  where  it  was  incspable  of  injury,  should  wantonly 
defirive  it  of  existence.  A  Necessarian  is  tnconse. 
quent  to  his  own  principles,  if  he  indulges  in  hatred  or 
contempt ;  the  compaistioo  which  he  feels  for  the  cri- 
minal is  unmixed  with  a  desire  of  injuring  him  :  he 
looks  with  an  elevated  and  dreadleas  composure  upon 
tbe  links  of  the  universal  chain  as  they  pass  before  hit 
eyes;  whilst  cowardice,  curiosity  and  inconrittency, 
only  assail  him  in  proportion  to  the  feebleness  and  in- 
divtinctucaa  with  which  he  has  perceived  and  rejected 
the  delusions  of  free-will. 

Religion  is  the  perception  of  the  relstion  in  whirh 
we  stand  to  the  principle  of  the  universe.  But  if  the 
principle  of  the  universe  be  not  an  oi^ganic  being,  the 
model  and  prototype  of  man,  the  relation  between  it 
and  human  beings  is  absolutely  none.  Without 
some  insight  into  its  will  respecting  onr  actions,  religion 
b  nugatory  and  vain.  But  will  is  only  a  miide  of 
animal  roind ;  moral  qualities  sUo  sre  such  as  only  a 
human  being  can  possess;  to  attribute  tbem  to  the 
principle  of  the  universe,  is  to  annex  to  it  properties 
incompatible  with  any  pocsible  definition  of  its  nature. 
It  is  probable  that  the  word  God  was  originally  only  an 
expression  denoting  the  unknown  cause  of  the  known 
events  which  men  perceived  in  the  universe.  By  the 
vulgar  mbtake  of  a  metaphor  for  a  real  being,  of  a 
wofd  for  a  thing*  it  became  a  man,  endowed  with  human 
qualitiea  and  governing  the  universe,  as  an  earthly 
mooareh  governs  his  kingdom.  Their  addresses  to  this 
imifinary  being,  indeed,  are  much  in  the  ssme  style 
ss  those  of  subjects  to  a  king.  They  acknowledge  his 
benevolence,  deprecate  hb  anger  and  supplicate  his 
bvour. 


But  the  doctrine  of  Necessity  tcachea  ns,  that  in  no 
case  could  any  event  have  happened  otherwise  than  .t 
did  happen ;  and  that,  if  God  ia  the  author  of  good,  he  la 
also  the  authw  of  evil ;  that,  if  he  b  entitled  to  our 
gratitude  for  the  one,  he  b  entitled  to  our  hatred  for 
the  other ;  that  admitting  the  existence  of  thb  hypo- 
thetic being,  he  b  also  subjected  to  tbe  dominion  of  an 
immutable  necessity.  It  b  plain  that  the  sauM  argn- 
menta  which  prove  that  God  b  the  authwof  food,  li^t, 
and  life,  prove  him  also  to  be  tbe  author  of  pobnn, 
darkneas  and  death.  The  wide. wasting  earthqoake, 
the  storm,  the  battle,  and  the  tyranny,  are  attributable 
to  thb  hypothetic  being,  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
Purest  forms  of  nature,  sunshine,  liberty,  uid  peace. 

But  we  are  Uught,  by  the  doctrine  of  Necessity 
that  there  is  neither  good  nor  evil  in  the  universe, 
otherwise  than  as  the  events  to  which  we  spply  these 
epithets  have  relatiou  to  our  own  peculbr  mode  of 
being.  Still  less  than  with  the  hypothesb  of  a  God,  will 
the  doctrine  of  Necesdty  accord  with  the  belief  of  a 
future  state  of  punishment.  God  made  man  soch  as 
he  b,  and  then  damned  him  for  being  so :  fitr  to  ssy 
that  God  was  the  author  of  all  good,  and  man  the 
authorof  all  evil,  b  to  say  that  one  man  made  a  stnight 
line  and  a  crooked  one,  and  another  man  made  the  in. 
congruity.  ^g^ 

A  Midiometan  story,  much  to  the  present  purpose, 
is  recorded,  wherein  Adam  and  Moses  sre  introduced 
diluting  before  God  in  the  following  manner.  **Thou,** 
says  Moses,  **  art  Adam,  whom  God  created,  and  ani- 
mated with  the  breath  of  life,  and  caused  to  be  wor- 
shipped by  the  sngds,  and  placed  in  Paradise,  from 
whence  mankind  have  been  expelled  for  thy  fiinlt." 
Whereto  Adam  answered,  **•  Thou  srt  Moses,  whom 
God  chose  for  hb  apostie,  and  entrusted  with  hb 
word,  by  giring  thee  the  tables  of  the  law,  and  whom 
he  vouchsafed  to  admit  to  discourse  with  himself. 
How  msny  years  dost  thou  find  the  law  was  written 
before  1  was  created?^  Saya  Moses,  ** Forty." 
^  And  dost  thou  not  find,"  replied  Adam,  **  these 
words  therein,  *  and  Adam  rebelled  against  his  Lord 
and  transgressed  ?  " '  Which  Moses  confessing,  **  Dost 
thou  therefore  blame  me,**  continued  he,  ^for  doing  Uist 
wbich  God  wrote  of  me  that  I  should  do,  forty  years 
before  I  mas  created;  nay,  for  what  waa  decreed  con- 
cerning me  fif^T  thousand  years  before  tbe  creation  of 
heaven  and  earth  ?  " — Sale's  Prelim.  Disc,  to  iJk§ 
Koran^  psfc  164. 

P.  13,ooL8,L14. 
Therti$noOodt 

This  negation  must  be  understood  solely  to  affiect  a 
creative  Deity.  The  hypothesis  of  a  pervading  Spirit, 
coetemal  with  the  universe,  remains  unshaken. 

A  close  examination  of  the  validity  of  the  proofs 
adduced  to  support  any  proposition.  Is  the  only  secure 
way  of  attaining  truth,  on  the  advantages  of  which  it  b 
unnecessary  to  descsnt :  our  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  s  Deity  is  a  subject  of  such  importance,  that  it 
rannot  be  too  minutely  investigated ;  in  consequence 
of  this  convbtion  we  proceed  briefly  and  impartially  to 
examine  the  proofs  which  have  been  adduced.  It  is 
necessary  first  to  consider  the  nsture  of  belief. 

When  a  propoaition  is  oflFered  to  the  mind,  it  per. 
ceives  the  sgreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  of 
whkh  It  is  composed.  A  pcrreption  of  their  sgree- 
ment is  termed  belief.  Many  obstacles  frequently 
prevent  this  perception  from  being  immediate ;  thene 
the  mind  attempts  to  remove,  in  order  that  the  perce|». 
tion  may  be  distinct.     The  mind  is  active  In  the  Inves- 
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I.  If  Ihe  Deltj  (JiodIiI 


11  Uip  lM\y  li»  tJiui  ipiMnnd 
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•■■■tir  tn  iiiiipnu  (hit  the 
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iticamiirElieikiibla ;  bai  tainppoie  ihax  theiuDa  rr 
it  pndnfed  br  u  Blnna),  omDiKient,  oonipiiL* 
bcidjl,  lam  tbe  ^aie  in  ibe  ame  oLKuritj«  but  i 

3d.  TcMiiDeoj.     h  ii  n^uind  that  Inlimant  ilii 

DeiiT  eoorinm  tha  nm  sf  meo  of  hn  exiiWDoi 

prpbibia  Ihit  tbne  men  ihogU  h««  he*D  deeeii 
ihan  thit  iba  Ddtj  iboald  have  ippeirHl  la  lb 
OurreaaoD  (mo  neTCMdult  the  leilimanjarinni,  i 
nsl  eulf  dcdire  tliU  Ibej  (ten  tTe-wiiiietiei 
Biincln,  bill  IbM  tbe  IMtir  *u  imiuitial ;  fur 
CDmmiuJeil  thai  ha  iliaiiM  b«  belieeeJ,  he  |>rii|ii 
Iha  lii|[htat  leauili  fat  hiiS,  elemal  puDinlimenU 
diibclirf.  Wa  can  onlr  mnnMad  Tolunurrmciiv 
bclwf  It  DDl  ID  act  eF  TcJiiioii ;  ibe  mind  ii  «tfd 

Ihil  ire  hare  no  au'ffieient  tcilinun),  or  nlher  1 
Iciiiiiiuny  i>  imuffiricHl,  ID  prora  Uio  being  nf  »  C 
Ii  hu  been  before  ihawnih^  iieumotbcdeducni  ti 

Ilenee  it  ii  eridnii  (htt,  hiiing  no  prooTi  fren 
of  tlie  ilireo  laurcca  of  aanTiclion,  iha  mind  M« 
belieea  Ibetliilerm  of  a  rmlin  Cod  :  itUllu  i 
dent  ibai,  u  belirfiiapsaiun  ofihemlnd,  nadcfnii 
criminElitf  i>  aiudublc  lo  ditbellef;  and  ihit  ihej-  a 
■re  npnlirniibls  nho  Dogiret  to  lemoie  tbe  blie  i 
dium  tbniugli  vliich  llicir  mind  TJein  eaj  inbjrcl 
ditcuBion.  EiFcry  nflreUng  mind  mu)l  acknoiiln 
thai  ihrra  i>  du  preor  of  ibe  exiilence  of  a  Deitir. 

pm-f;  iha  seiu  /irobaiuii  leiU  uo  ihe  thdii.  Sir  Ii 
XeHton  nvi :  "  lllpolliean  Don  finpu,  quirqaid  ci 
ex  phaDonieuii  nun  di-ducilur  hf  putheiia  voranda 
rt  hipolhcaii  Ti'l  nicu  pliyucr.  vrl  plitiicc  vel  qui 
tiiuni  ncciiilanim,  (en  mrrlimiat,  in  philwnphifc  lot 
uun  h>brnl."  I  a  nil  prDuri  gftha  aiiiKiKc  ofa  i 
■live  (iod  epplj  lliil  nliuhle  rule.  We  ace  a  nri 
of  buJiet  puueHiiif  a  wieiji  of  powen ;  n  1111:1 
knov  ibArrffeeu;  wa  are  in  ■  lULe  of  Ignoranrv  v 
napeet  to  their  nacni-ea  and  eauaei.  Tbeae  N(« 
calli  iha  phanuiuna  of  lliiiigi ;  but  ihe  pride  of  pli 
•D]ib)'iinDiiillinH  touliiiillla  tgnonnee  of  iheireiui 
Frooi   the  j^enoniena,   which   an  the  abjccit  uf 

and  graiuiiuiiiljr  emtDW  it  siih  all  neguite  and  rani 
diclory  i|ii»liiie«.  Pram  iWi  hjpoihctinre  invrni  1 
generil   name.  In  eancral  our  ipianiKe  nf  cauwi  1 

CTcry  niatll  nf  a  lell  woven  by  plillawphiDil  cone 
to  hide  the  ignunnre  of  phllnmphrri  cvan  from  the 
kIccl  Thejr  bDnow  Ibe  Ihrciidi  of  iia  Irxiura  fr 
the  uibn.pnmo[|>hiim   of  Iha  vulgir.     Wordt  b 


hel.     ( 

I  rrprrornled  aa  iiiflnllc,  clrnial,  iammiireliiinub 
w  il  ruhUiiied  under  cTrrr  prarfirals  in  laoia  thai 
'1^  of  ipkunnci^  could  fabrieele.   Kven  hit  wonh^pv 

hey  aii'luui  iriih  ihe  Krcnrh  puci, 
Lord  Bjcen  uti,  ihif-albeiimleivei  toman  leia 
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Mipentition  drttrojt  sll  these,  am!  erects  itself  into  ii 
tyraniiT  over  tlie  underatantlinga  of  luen  :  hence  atheism 
nerer  disturbs  the  goTernment,  but  renders  man  more 
clrar-sighted,  since  he  sees  nothing  beyond  the  bounda. 
ries  of  the  present  life." — Baooii*s  Moral  Essay i. 

La  prvmi^  tb^ologie  de  I'homme  lui  fit  d'abord 
rraindie  et  adorer  les  figments  m6me,  des  objets  mate- 
riels  et  grossiers ;  il  rend  it  ensuite  ses  hommafte*  k  des 
agents  pr^dents  aux  ^l^ments,  a  des  g^nies  inferieurs, 
a  det  h^roa,  ou  k  des  homraes  dou^  de  grandes  qua- 
lit^  A  foit«  de  r^flechir,  il  crat  simplifier  les  choses 
en  soamettant  la  nature  entiere  i  un  seul  agent,  k  un 
esprit,  •  une ame  universelle,  qui  mettoit  cette  nature  et 
sea  parties  en  mouvement.  En  remontant  de  causes  en 
eausea,  les  mortels  ont  fini  pur  ne  rien  voir ;  et  c^est  dans 
eette  obscurity  quMls  ont  plac^  lear  Dieu ;  c'est  dans  cc t 
abtme  t^n^brenx  que  leur  imagination  inqui^te  travaille 
toajoiirs  k  se  (abriquer  des  cbimfcres,  qui  les  affligeront 
juaqu'^  ce  que  la  connoissance  de  la  nature  \t9  de- 
trompe  des  fant6mes  qu'ils  ont  toujours  si  rainenrsnt 
adores. 

8i  Dous  ▼oalons  nous  rendre  compte  de  nos  id^  sur 
la  DiTinit^,  noua  serons  oblig^  de  couTenir  que,  par  le 
mot  DieUy  les  hommes  n'ont  jamais  pu  H^signer  que 
la  cause  la  plus  cach^e,  la  plus  ^loignee,  la  plusincon- 
nue  dea  effeta  qu'ils  Tojoient :  ils  ne  font  usage  de  ce 
mot,  que  lorsque  le  jeu  des  causes  naturelles  et  cou- 
nues  ccsse  d*6tre  rinble  pour  enx  ;  d^s  qu'ils  pcrdent  lo 
fil  de  ns  causes,  ou  ddsque  leur  esprit  ne  peut  plus  en 
saivre  la  chalne,  ils  tranchent  leur  difficulte,  et  ter- 
niuent  leurs  rrcherrhes  en  appellant  Dieu  la  derni^re 
des  causes,  c*est-Wire  celle  qui  est  au-del^  de  toutes 
les  causes  qu*ils  connoissent;  ainsi  ils  ne  font  qu'asaigner 
mie  denomination  rague  a  une  cause  ^or^,  k  laquelle 
leur  paresae  on  les  homes  de  leurs  counoissances  les 
forcent  de  s*arr6ter.  Toutes  les  fois  qu'on  nous  ditque 
Dieu  est  Tauteur  de  quelque  ph^uom^nc,  cela  signifie 
qu*on  ignore  comment  un  tel  phenomenea  pu  s'op^ier 
par  le  secours  des  forces  ou  des  causes  que  nous  con- 
notssona  dans  la  nature.  C'est  ainsi  que  le  commun 
des  hommes,  dont  Fignonince  est  le  partage,  attribue  i 
la  Dirinit^  non  seulement  les  cffets  inusit^s  qui  les 
ftajqient,  mais  encore  les  ^v^nemeus  les  plus  simples, 
dont  les  causes  sont  les  plus  facilea  k  connottre  pour 
qoiconque  a  pu  les  mediter.  En  un  mot,  Thomme  a 
toujours  respecte  les  causes  inconnues  des  effets  surpre- 
nana,  que  son  ignorance  Temp^hoit  do  d^mdler.  Ce 
Alt  sur  les  debris  de  la  nature  que  les  hommes  ^le- 
T^nt  le  colosse  imaginaire  de  la  Divinit^. 

Si  Tignormnce  de  la  nature  donna  la  naisaance  aux 
dienx,  U  connoissance  de  la  nature  est  faite  pour  les 
detmire.  A  mesure  que  Thomme  s'iustruit,  ses  forces 
et  sea  resaouiees  angmentent  avec  ses  lumi^res;  les 
I,  lea  arta  conservateurs,  I'industrie,  lui  four- 
des  secours ;  Inexperience  le  rassure  ou  lui 
pwcure  dea  moyens  de  resistor  aux  efforts  dc  bien  des 
caoses  qui  cesaent  de  I'alarmer  d^  qa*il  les  a  connues. 
En  nn  mot,  ses  terrcurs  se  diasipent  dans  la  ui£me 
proportion  que  son  esprit  s'eclaire.  L'homme  instruit 
oesse  d'etre  superstitieux. 

Ce  n*est  jamais  que  sur  parole  que  dea  peu])les 
entiera  adorent  le  Dieu  de  leura  p^res  et  de  leurs 
pr6trea:  I'autorit^  la  confiance,  la  soumission,  et 
Thabitude,  leur  tiennent  lieu  de  conriction  et  de 
prruTea ;  ils  so  prostement  et  prient,  parce  que  leurs 
p^rea  leur  ont  appris  h.  se  prostemer  et  prior  :  mais 
pourqooi  ceux-ci  se  aont-ils  mis  JL  genoux  ?  Cest  que 
daoa  lea  temps  61oign^  lenrs  l^gislateurs  et  leurs  guides 
>eiir  en  ont  fiut  un  devoir.     ^  Adores  et  crojez/*  ont- 


ils  dit,  **  des  dieux  que  tous  ne  pouvez  comprendro ; 
rapportez-Tous-en  ik  notre  aagesse  profonde ;  nous  en 
Savons  plus  que  vous  sur  la  Dirinit^.**  Mais  pourquoi 
m*en  rapporteroif-je  ^  vous  ?  C'est  que  Dieu  le  vent 
ainsi,  c*est  que  Dieu  vous  punira  si  vous  osez  roister. 
Mais  ce  Dieu  n'cst-il  done  pas  la  chose  en  question  ? 
Cependant  les  hommes  se  sont  toujours  pay^  de  ce 
cercle  vicieux  ;  la  paresse  de  leur  esprit  leur  fit  trouver 
plus  court  de  s*en  rapporter  au  jugemcnt  des  autres. 
Toutes  les  notions  religieusessont  fondees  uniqupment 
sur  Tautorit^;  toutes  les  religionsdu  nionde  d^feudent 
I'examen,  et  ne  veulent  pas  que  Ton  raisonne;  c*est 
I'autorit^  qui  vcut  qu*on  croie  en  Dieu ;  ce  Dieu  n'est 
lui-m^mc  fonde  que  sur  l*autorite  dequelqucshommt-s 
qui  pr^tendcnt  le  connottre,  et  vcnir  de  sa  p:irt  pour 
rannoncer  ^  la  terrc.  Un  Dieu  fuit  par  les  liommes, 
a  sans  dnute  besoin  des  hommes  pour  se  faire  connottre 
aux  hommes. 

Ne  seroit-ce  done  que  pour  des  prdtres,  des  inspir^, 
des  mdtaphysiciens,  que  seroit  reserv^e  la  conviction  de 
Pexistence  d'un  Dieu,  que  I'on  dit  n&iumoinssi  neces 
saire  k  tout  le  genre  humain  ?  Mais  trouvons-nous  <Ie 
riiannonic  entre  les  opinions  theologiquesdesdifferrns 
inspii-es,  ou  des  penseurs  repandussur  la  terre?  Ccnx 
ni^me  qui  font  profession  d*adorer  le  mdme  Dieu, 
sont-ils  d'accord  sur  son  compte  ?  Sont-ils  contents 
des  preuvos  que  leurs  collogues  apportent  de  ton  exis- 
tence ?  SouscrivenUils  unanimement  aux  id^  qu'ils 
presentent  sur  sa  nature,  sur  sa  conduite,  sur  la  fa9on 
d'entendre  ses  pretendus  oracles  ?  Est-il  une  contr^* 
sur  la  terre,  oil  la  science  de  Dieu  se  soit  r^Uement 
perfection  nee?  A-t-elle  pris  quelque  part  la  consis- 
tance  et  I'unifomiit^  que  nous  voyons  prendre  aux 
connoissances  huroaines,  aux  arts  les  plus  futiles,  aux 
metiers  les  plus  m^pris^s?  Des  mots  dVjpri/,  d'f'm. 
materiality,  de  cr^ton,  de  pr^estinationf  de  grace; 
cette  foule  de  distinctions  subtiles  dont  la  theologie 
s'est  partout  remplie  datis  quelques  pays,  oes  inventions 
si  ing^nieusea,  imagin6es  par  des  penseurs  qui  se  soi.t 
succ^d^  depuis  tant  de  siecles,  n'ont  fait,  helas ! 
qu'cuibrouillcr  les  choses,  et  jamais  la  science  la 
plus  uecessaire  aux  houimes  n'a  jusqu'ici  pu  acqudrir 
la  moindre  fixite.  Depuis  des  millieni  d'ann^s,  ces 
rdveurs  oisifs  se  sont  perp^tuellcment  relay^  poui 
m^iter  la  Diviuite,  pour  deviner  ses  voies  cachees, 
pour  inventor  des  hypotheses  propres  k  ddvelopjier 
cette  dnigme  iniportante.  Leur  peu  dc  sncc^it  n*a 
point  decouragd  la  vanitd  thdologique  ;  toujours  on  a 
parle  de  Dieu :  on  s'est  ^orgd  pour  lui,  et  cot  6tre 
sublime  deroeure  toujours  le  plus  ignore  et  le  plus 
discute. 

Les  hommes  auroient  et^  trop  heureux,  si,  se  bomant 
aux  objeu  visibles  qui  les  interessent,  ils  eussent  em- 
ployd,  k  perfectionner  leurn  sciences  reellcs,  leurs  lois, 
leur  morale,  leur  ^ucation,la  moitie  des  efforts  qu'iU 
ont  mis  dans  leurs  recherches  sur  la  Divinite.  lis 
auroient  et6  bien  plus  sages  encore,  et  plus  fortun^, 
s'ils  eussent  puconsentir  k  laisser  leurs  guides  desosuvrvs 
se  qucreller  entre  eux,  et  sonder  des  profondeurs  capa- 
bies  do  les  dtourdir,  sans  se  m^ler  de^  leurs  di«iputes 
insensees.  Mais  il  est  de  I'essence  de  I'ignorance 
d'attacher  de  I'importance  k  re  qu'elle  ne  compreud 
pas.  La  vanitd  humaine  fait  que  Tesprit  se  roidii 
centre  lea  difficult^  Plus  un  objet  se  derobe  k  no« 
yeux,  plus  nous  faisons  d'efforts  pour  Ic  saisir,  fiarceque 
dolors  il  aiguillonne  notre  oi^ueil,  il  excite  none 
curiosite,  il  nous  parott  interessant.  En  combattant 
pour  son  Dieu  chacun  ne  combattit  en  effet  que  pour 
les  inter^ts  de  sa  propre  vanite,  qui  de  toutes  les  pa*, 
sions  produites  par  la  mal.organisation  de  la  sodete,  est 
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the  uafceliag  wielch 
The  uTiour  of  mankind  (taggeivd,  unking  ander  tbe 
haTj  load,  but  ntiered  no  sompbint.  An  aagel  al 
dalh  appand  before  Ahaauerui,  and  oclaioied  Tndig. 
oanll^  '  Barbarian  !  ibon  halt  danied  rcK  In  (he  Son 
of  Man;  be  itdeoied  thee  alig,  natil  be  coma  to  jodge 
tbe  nrld.' 

A  black  demoD,  let  loaae  from  hell  upon  Ahaaucnia, 

I  wbich   death   afFiirdi,  and   pndnded 
fRim  ihe  real  of  the  poaoeful  giaio. 

"  Abaanerm  cnpt  forth  tuna  Ibedarkanef  Hoaal 
Carmel — he  thoakihadiiitrnHii  bla  beard — and  taking 
up  one  of  ifae  acull*  hapad  ibere.  bntlad  ll  down  tbe 
eminenn  t  ii  rebjonded  fhnn  (ba'aarth  in  ihinred 
aisnii.>ThK  hbi  m;  tithcr!'  roared  Ahatuatui.  Seven 


more  seiilU  rolled  down  from  rock  to  rock  ;  while  tho 
iBfarute  Jew.  following  thorn  with  ghaatly  looki,  ex- 
tflaimed — ^* And  these  were  017  wireg  I*  He  still  ron tinned 
to  hnrl  down  tcnll  after  icull,  loaring  in  dreadful 
aeceiita— *And  these,  and  these,  and  these  were  my 
children !  They  could  die  ;  but  I !  ivprobate  wretch, 
alas  I  I  cannot  die  \  Dreadful  beyond  conception  is 
the  judgment  that  hangs  over  me.  Jerusalem  fell — I 
crashed  the  tocklng.bahe,  and  preci|Mtated  myself  into 
the  destmctiTe  flames.  I  cursed  the  Romans — but,  aiasl 
alaa  !  the  restless  eurse  held  me  by  the  hair, — and  I 
conld  not  die ! 

*^'Rome  the  giantess  fell — I  placed  myself  before  the 
Uling  atatoe    she  fell,  and  did  not  crush  nie.  Nations 

t^rai^  np  and  disappeared  before  me ;  but  I  remained, 
mad  did  not  die.  Prom  cloadHendrcted^  cliffs  did  I 
precipitate  myself  into  the  oeeiCn ;  but' the  foaming 
hillowB  cast  me  npiin  the  shore,  and  the  burning  arrow 
of  esistenee  pierced^y  cold  he^  again.  I  lea|Md  into 
Etna's  flaming  abyss,  and  roarecTwith  the  giants  for  ten 
long  months,  polluting  with  my  groans  the  mount's 
anlphureous  il&ath — ah!  ten  long  months  Therolcano 
lermented,  and  in  a  fiery  stream  of  lara  cast  me  no.  I 
layf  torn  bj  the  torture-snak^of  hell  amid  the  glowing 
dnUra,  and  yet  continued  to  exist. — A  forest  was  on 
fire :  I  darted,  on  wings  of  fury  and  despair,  into  the 
crackling  wood.  Fire  dropped  upon  me  from  the  trees, 
.  Vnt  the  flames  only  singed  my  limbs ;  alas  I  it  conld  not 
^  reottsame  them>-l  nbw  mixed  with  the  butchers  of 
hnanlrind,  and^lunged  in  tho  tempest  of  the  raging 
battle.  1  roared  defiimce  to  the  infuriate  Gaul,  defiance 
to  the  victorions  German ;  but  arrows  and  spears 
asbooBded  in  shivers  fh>m  my  body.  The  Saracen's 
flamii^  fword  broke  upon  my  scull:  balls  in  vain 
hissed  upon  me :  the  lightnings  of  battle  glared  hannlcM 
around  my  loins  :  in  yain  did  the  elephant  trample  on 
me,  in  vain  the  iron  hoof  of  the  wrathful  ateed  1  The 
mine,  big  with  destmctiTe  power,  burst  under  me,  and 
burled ^ggl^  high  in  the  air — I  fell  on  heaps  of  smoking 
limba,  but  waa  only  singed.  Thd  glunt's  steel  club  re- 
bounded from  my  body:  the  executioner*s  hand  could 
not  stiaogle  me^  the  tiger's  tooth  could  not  pierce  me, 
nor  would  the  hungry  lion  in  the  circus  devoufme.  I 
cohabited  with  poisonous  snakes,  and  pinched  the  red 
tj  crest  of  the  dragon.  The  serpent  stung,  but  could  not 
"^  destroy  me.  The  dragon  tormented,  but  dared  not  to 
derour  me^ — I  now  proroked  the  fury  of  "tyrants :  I 
saSr to  Nero,  Thou  art  a  bloodhound  I  g^iaid  to  Chris- 
tieni.  Thou  art  a  bloodhound  (^Qbaid  to  Muley  Ismail, 
Thou  art  a  bloodhound  I  The  tyrants  invented  cruel 

U»rments,  but  did  not  kill  me« Ha !  not  to  be 

able  to  die— not  to  be  able  to  die,  not  to  be  permitted 
to  rest  after  the  toils  of  life—to  be  doomed  to  be  im- 
prisoned  forever  in  this  clay.formed  dungeon — to  be 
foRver  clogged  with  this  worthless  body,  its  losd  of 
dtieases  and  infirmities — to  be  condemned  to  hold  for 
millenniums  that  yawning  monster  Sameness,  and  Time, 
that  hungry  hyena,  ever  bearing  children,  and  ever  de- 
vouring again  her  oflfspring  1 — Ha  1  not  to  be  permitted 
to  die  1  Awful  avenger  in  heaven,  hast  thou  in  thine 
armoury  of  wrath  a  punishment  more  dreadful  t  then 
let  it  thunder  upon  me,  command  a  hurricane  to  sweep 
me  down  to  the  foot  of  Garmel,  that  I  there  may  lie 
tUxteoded  ;  may  pant,  and  writhe,  and  die  T  " 

This  fragment  is  the  translation  of  part  of  some 
German  work,  whose  title  I  have  vainly  endeavoured 
M  discover.  I  picked  it  up,  dirty  and  torn,  some  yean 
%^  in  lineola's-Inn  FieUis. 
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IwOlbegetaton^andheshaabMr 
The  tint  €/ all  the  world, 

A  book  is  put  into  our  hands  when  children,  calico 
the  Bible,  the  purport  of  whose  history  is  briefly  this  : 
That  God  made  the  earth  in  six  days,  and  there  planted 
a  delightful  garden,  in  which  he  placed  the  first  poii 
of  human  beings.  In  the  midst  of  tho  garden  he  planted 
a  tree,  whose  fruit,  although  within  their  reach,  they 
were  forbidden  to  touch.  That  the  Devil,  in  the  sha|ie 
of  a  snake,  perauaded  them  to  eat  of  this  fruit ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  God  condemned  both  them  and  their 
posterity  yet  unborn,  to  satisfy  his  justice  by  their 
eternal  misery.  That,  four  thousand  yean  after  these 
events  (the  human  race  in  the  meanwhile  having  gone 
unredeemed  to  perdition),  God  engendered  with  the 
betrotiied  wife  of  a  carpenter  in  Judea  (whose  virginity 
was  nevertheless  nninjured),  and  begat  a  Son,  whose 
name  was  Jesus  Christ ;  and  who  waa  crucified  and 
died,  in  order  that  no  more  men  might  be  devoted  to 
helUfire,  he  bearing  the  bnrthen  of  his  Father's  dis- 
pleasure by  proxy.  The  book  statca,  in  addition,  that 
the  soul  of  whoever  disbelieves  this  sacrifice  will  be 
burned  with  everlasting  fire. 

During  many  ages  of  misery  and  darkness  this  story 
gained  implicit  belief;  but  at  length  men  arose  who 
suspected  that  it  was  a  fable  and  imposture,  and  that 
Jesua  Christ,  so  far  from  being  a  God,  was  only  a  man 
like  themselves.  But  a  numerous  set  of,  men,  who 
derived  and  still  derive  immense  emoluments  from  this 
opinion,  in  the  shape  of  a  populiir  belief,  told  the 
vulgar,  that,  if  they  did  not  believe  in  the  Bible,  they 
would  be  damned  to  all  eternity ;  and  burned,  im- 
prisoned, and  poisoned  all  the  unbiassed  and  uncon- 
nected inquiren  who  occasionally  arose.  They  still 
oppress  them,  so  far  as  the  people,  now  become  more 
enlightened,  will  allow. 

The  belief  in  all  that  the  Bible  contains,  is  called 
Christianity.  A  Roman  governor  of  Judea,  at  the 
instances  of  a  priest-led  mob,  crucified  a  man  called 
Jesus  eighteen  centuries  ago.  He  was  a  man  of  pure 
life,  who  desired  to  rescue  his  countrymen  from  the 
tyranny  of  their  barbarous  and  d^rading  supentitions. 
The  common  fate  of  all  who  desire  to  benefit  mankind 
awaited  him.  The  rabble,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
priests,  demanded  his  death,  although  his  very  judge 
msde  public  acknowledgment  of  his  innocence.  Jesus 
was  sacrificed  to  the  honour  of  that  God  with  whom 
he  waa  afterwards  confounded.  It  is  of  importance, 
therefore,  to  distinguish  between  the  pretended  cha^ 
racter  of  this  being  as  the  son  of  God  and  tho  Saviour 
of  the  world,  and  his  real  character  as  a  man,  who,  for 
a  vain  attempt  to  reform  the  world,  psid  the  forfeit  of 
his  life  to  thst  overbearing  tyranny  which  has  since  so 
longdcsolated  the  universe  in  his  name.  Whilst  the  one 
is  a  hypocritical  demon,  who  announces  himself  as  the 
God  of  compassion  and  pesce,  even  whilst  he  stretches 
forth  his  blood-red  hand  with  the  sword  of  discord  to 
wsste  the  earth,  having  confessedly  devised  this  scheme 
of  desolation  from  eternity ;  the  other  stands  m  the 
foremost  list  of  those  true  heroes,  who  have  died  in 
the  glorious  martyrdom  of  liberty,  and  have  braved 
torture,  contempt,  and  poverty,  in  the  cause  of  suffer- 
ing humanity.* 

The  vulgar,  ever  in  extremes,  became  perauaded  that 
the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  was   a  supernatural  event. 

*  Binoe  writing  this  note,  1  have  seen  reason  to  suspect 
that  Jesus  was  an  ambitious  man,  who  aspired  to  tlif 
throne  of  JudeiL 
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Miraclet  rrtolTe  tbemielvea  into  the  following  qties. 
tlon :  * — Whether  it  it  more  probable  the  laws  of 
imturr,  hitherto  so  immutably  harmoniout,  should  haTe 
andeiirone  Tiolation,  or  that  a  man  should  have  told  a 
lie  ?  Whether  it  is  more  probable  that  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  natural  cause  of  an  event,  or  that  we  know  the 
supenatural  one  P  That,  in  old  times,  when  the  poweis 
•f  nature  were  less  known  than  at  present,  a  certain 
set  of  men  were  themselves  deceived,  or  had  some 
hidden  motive  for  deceiving  others ;  or  that  God  bc^t 
•  son,  who,  in  his  legislation,  measuring  merit  by  belief, 
evidenced  himself  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  powers 
of  tb«  human  mind— of  what  is  voluntary,  and  what 
ii  the  contrary? 

We  have  many  instances  of  men  telling  lies ; — ^none 
of  an  infraction  of  nature's  laws,  those  laws  of  whose 
fovernmenl  ilone  we  have  any  knowledge  or  expe. 
ricnce.  The  records  of  all  nations  afford  innumerable 
instanoet  of  men  deceiving  others  either  from  vanity  or 
interest,  or  themselves  being  deceived  by  the  liraitedness 
of  their  views  and  their  ignorance  of  natural  causes ; 
Vut  where  is  the  accredited  case  of  God  having  come 
upon  earth  to  give  the  lie  to  his  own  creations?  There 
would  be  something  truly  wonderful  in  the  appearance 
of  a  ghost ;  but  the  assertion  of  a  child  that  he  saw  one 
as  he  passed  through  the  church-yard  is  universally  ad- 
roitted  to  be  less  miraculous. 

But  even  supposing  that  a  man  should  raise  a  dead 
body  to  Ufe  before  your  eyes,  and  on  this  &ct  rest 
his  clum  to  being  considered  the  son  of  (}od ; — the 
Humane  Society  restores  drowned  persons,  and  as  it 
makes  no  mystery  of  the  method  it  employs,  its  mem- 
bers are  not  mistaken  for  the  sons  of  God.  All  that  we 
nave  aright  to  infer  from  our  ignorance  of  the  cause 
ef  any  event  is,  that  we  do  not  know  it :  had  the  Mezi. 
cans  attended  to  this  simple  rule  when  they  heard  the 
cannon  of  the  Spaniards,  they  would  not  have  considered 
them  as  gods :  the  experiments  of  modem  chemistry 
would  have  defied  the  wisest  philosophers  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  to  have  accounted  for  them  on 
natural  principles.  An  author  of  strong  common 
sense  has  observed,  that  "  a  miracle  is  no  miracle  at 
seeond-hand  ;  **  he  might  have  added,  that  a  miracle  is 
no  miracle  in  any  case ;  for  until  we  are  acquainted 
with  all  natural  causes,  we  have  no  reason  to  imagine 
ethers. 

There  renaains  to  be  considered  another  proof  of 
Christianity — prophecy.  A  book  is  written  before  a 
certain  event,  in  which  this  event  is  foretold ;  how 
could  the  prophet  have  foreknown  it  without  inspira- 
tion?  how  could  he  have  been  inspired  without  God? 
The  greatest  stress  is  laid  on  the  prophecies  of  Moses 
■nd  Hosea  on  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  and  that  of 
Isaiah  concerning  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  The 
prophecy  of  Moses  is  a  collection  of  every  possible 
cursing  and  blessing,  and  it  is  so  far  from  being  mar- 
vellous that  the  one  of  dispersion  should  have  been  ful- 
filled, that  it  would  have  been  more  surprising  if,  out 
of  all  thes9,  none  should  have  taken  effect.  In  Deu- 
temnomy^ehap.  xxviii,  ver.  64,  where  Moses  explicitly 
ff>retells  the  di*persiun,  he  states  that  they  shall  there 
Mrrve  gods  of  wood  and  stone  :  ^  And  the  Lord  shall 
se^tter  thee  among  all  people,  from  the  one  end  of  the 
mrth  even  to  the  other,  and  there  thou  thalt  serve 
inker  pods,  which  neither  thou  nor  thy  fathers  have 
insotns,  even  guds  of  wood  and  stone  "  The  Jews 
%re  at  this  day  remarkably  tenacious  of  their  religion. 
Mosrs  also  declares  that  they  shall  be  subjected  to  these 
curses  for  disnho<li(*nce  to  his  ritual :  "*"  And  it  shall 

•  Bee  Humcte  Essays,  voL  li.,  page  181. 


come  to  pass,  if  thou  will  not  hearken  unto  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  thy  God,  to  observe  to  do  all  tho  command- 
ments and  statutes  which  I  command  you  this  day, 
that  all  these  curses  shall  come  upon  thee  and  overtokq 
thee.*'  Is  this  the  real  reason?  The  third,  fourth, and 
fifth  chapters  of  Hosea  ure  a  piece  of  immodest  confes- 
sion. The  indelicate  type  might  apply  in  a  hundred 
senses  to  a  hundred  things.  The  fifty-third  chaptei 
of  Isaiah  is  more  explicit,  yet  it  does  not  exceed  in 
clearness  the  oracles  of  Delphos.  The  historical  proof, 
that  Moses,  Isaiah  and  Hosea  did  write  when  they  are 
said  to  have  written,  is  far  from  being  clear  and  circum- 
stantial. 

But  prophecy  requires  proof  in  its  character  as  a 
miracle ;  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  a  man  fore- 
knew future  events  from  God,  until  it  is  demonstrated 
that  he  neither  could  know  them  by  his  own  exertions, 
nor  that  the  writings  which  contain  the  prediction  could 
possibly  have  been  fabricare<l  after  the  event  pretended 
to  be  foretold.  It  is  more  probable  that  writings, 
pretending  to  divine  inspiration,  should  h»ve  been 
finbricated  after  the  fulfilment  of  their  pretended  pre- 
diction, than  that  they  should  have  really  been  divinely 
inspired  ;  when  we  consider  that  the  latter  supposition 
makes  God  at  once  the  creator  of  the  human  mind  and 
ignorant  of  its  primary  powera,  particularly  as  we  have 
numberless  instances  of  fislse  religions,  and  forged  pro- 
phecies of  things  long  past,  and  no  accredited  case  of 
God  having  convened  with  men  directly  or  indirectly. 
It  is  also  possible  that  the  description  of  ^n  event  might 
have  foregone  its  occurrence ;  but  this  is  fiir  from  being 
a  legitimate  proof  of  a  divine  revelation,  as  many  men, 
not  pretending  to  the  character  of  a  prophet,  have 
nevertheless,  in  this  sense,  prophesied. 

Lord  Chesterfield  was  never  yet  taken  for  a  prophet, 
even  by  a  bishop,  yet  he  uttered  this  remarkable  pre- 
diction : — *'  The  despotic  government  of  France  is 
screwed  up  to  the  highest  pitch ;  a  revolution  is.  fiut 
approaching ;  that  revolution,  I  am  convinced,  will  be 
radical  and  sanguinary.**  This  appeared  in  the  lettera 
of  the  prophet  long  before  the  accomplishment  of  this 
wonderful  prediction.  Now,  have  these  particulare 
come  to  pass,  or  have  they  not?  If  they  have,  how 
could  the  earl  have  foreknown  them  without  inspira- 
tion ?  If  we  admit  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion 
on  testimony  such  as  this,  we  must  admit,  on  the  same 
strength  of  evidence,  that  God  has  afiSxed  the  highest 
rewards  to  belief,  and  the  eternal  tortures  of  the  never- 
dying  worm  to  disbelief;  both  of  which  have  been 
demonstrated  to  l>c  involuntary. 

The  last  proof  of  the  Christian  religion  depends  on 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Theologians  divide 
the  influence  of  tho  Holy  Ghost  into  its  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  modes  of  operation.  The  latter  is  sup- 
posed to  be  that  wliirh  inspired  the  prophets  and 
apostles ;  and  the  former  to  be  the  grace  of  God, 
which  summarily  mukes  known  the  truth  of  his  reve- 
lation, to  those  whose  minds  are  fitted  for  its  reception 
by  a  submissive  perusal  of  his  word.  Penons  con- 
vinced in  this  manner,  can  do  anything  but  account 
for  their  conviction,  describe  the  time  at  which  it  hap- 
pened,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  came  upon  them. 
It  is  supposed  to  enter  the  mind  by  other  channels 
thsn  those  of  the  senses,  and  therefore  professes  to  be 
superior  to  reason  founded  on  their  experience, 

Admitting,  however,  the  usefulness  or  possibility  of 
a  divine  revelation,  unless  we  demolish  the  foundations 
of  all  human  knowledge,  it  is  requisite  that  our  reason 
should  previously  demonstrate  its  genuineness ;  for, 
before  we  extinguish  tho  steady  ray  of  reason  and 
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ITdw  \A^d  a  liDguago  ii  ipokffn  bj  oJI  thii  I  Pmnio- 
ifccai  (who  repreaeuu  ihs  bumin  nee)  efTcctol  lonie 
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iuteiDpled  to  guide  tbe  nndetinga  of  eiat-etbaled  pu- 
■ion.  I  roncJude  tbit  part  of  Ibe  lubject  with  an 
Ubilnct  from  Mr.  Newlon't  Drfrnce  of  Vegclmbis 
Bepnirn,  from  whoiu  I  bam  borrowed  ibii  inleriuTla- 
tion  of  the  fablo  of  Proinelbcm. 
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Dta(ic«  of  intellect  and  riviliwlion  bereco 
led  with  tha  lih^rt;  and  pure  plnuora  of  nilu 
ftp     How  (an  we  take  tbe  bencfiii,  and  reject  i 
Ilia,  of  Ibe  tyitem  whlrh  it  now  inlctwoven  with  all 
ID  fibni  of  our  beiog  ?— 1  believe  that  abatioenci 
lima]  food  and  apirituoua  liquota  would  in  a  great 
leaiure  eapaciiate  u<  for  tbe  wlation  of  thia  imporlanl 

It  ii  true,  that  menul  and  bodiljr  defangement  it 
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luseeptible  of  mulicalion  or  dignlion;  and  that 
light  of  its  blood;  jui«t  and  raw  horror  doei  not  ei 
lUtulenble  loathing  and  diiguil.  Let  the  advocai 
b1  food  foree  binmelf  In  a  dfciii™  eiperimcn 
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of  te^buioot  vhiUt  the  furfADi  p« 
,  Rifltrifn  of  the  hnmin  hart,  in  which 
had  iu  origin,  an  itill  nnunuged.     It  uiika  M 

hii  a  mum  ic  ic^irtiblf  dicL  produrH  ibe  ilighicai 
injurr ;  in  m«l  ir  fau  he*n  atUoded  witfa  chuign  mi- 
d^niablj  bcnendal.  Should  tfwer  k  ph^tidu  bo  hum 
*lib  the  gcuiDi  nf  IxieiLe.  I  un  pcniaded  Ihu  h> 
might  Ina  all  bodilj  and  m«ntal  derarignornta  to  onr 
unnaluni  habita,  u  claiiy  u  [hit  philoHiphBr  hu 
Itseed  all  knowWge  lo  Knialian.  Whml  pnililie 
■ourcM  of  dinue  a™  nol  tboiB  mineral  and  Tegiuble 
piriMti«  Uial  ban  bHn  intniducad  for  iu  BiIitlHtian  I 
Hnw  uui^  thooflanda  bavv  become  mnrdertra  and 
robbFra,  U^ta  und  domntic  tjranU,  diiao]ute  and 
abandunaj  adTrotunn,  fram  Ihe  uae  of  fenncoTcd 
liquon!  wbo,  bod  thr^  tliked  Ibeir  thint  onU  vjlb 
pare  water,  woald  bate  livrd  but  lo  diffuae  Ihe  happi. 
DDpeneKnl  f«ling>  I  How  manj 
■  ud  abauni  iBtlitaliml  have  re- 

Dfinditiduali!  Who wjlluKrl  that.had 
KipnlacE  nf  Paiii  aatitfied  llHir  hungrr  at  the  erer. 
shed  table  of  ngetihle  nitun,  tbrir  would  baie 
thcirbrutalaufl'ngii  to  the  proacripdon-liat  of  Robe- 
re?     Could  a  aetof  DIC1],  whoBe  pauiom  wcrvool 

-  da  Jit  Ii  it  lo  be  belifTcd  that  a  b«ing  of 
gentle  feelinga,  riling  from  bia  meal  of  roMa,  would 
Mke  de1i[bl  in  eporta  of  blood  F  Wu  Nero  a  man  of 
tcmpcnte  life?  Could  joa  read  calm  health  in  bia 
chc«k,  nuahcd  irilb  uugoveniiblc  propenailin  of  batted 
for  ibe  human  me  ?  Did  Mule);  lamael'a  pulae  heat 
eicnl;,  wu  bia  akin  tnnipareat,  did  hiiejcabram  with 
healihrulnm,  and  ilaiaTBria1ilccoacoDiltuta,chreifuU 
una  and  bcnignil]'  ?  Tboiigh  biiior;  hat  decided  none 
of  theu  qlle■^ion^  a  child  could  not  brtitalc  to  anawer 
in  the  ntgiiiiTC,  Sorely  ihe  bile-tnffuied  cheek  of 
Buonaparte,  hi*  wrinkled  brow,  and  fellow  eye,  the 
craactea  ftiqiiiemde  of  hii  nerrona  antrm,  tpnk  no 
Icet  plainly  the  ebaracrer  of  bia  unreatinp  aiobitiafi, 
than  hii  murden  and  hii  vietoiiea.  It  ii  impoaaible, 
hul  Buonaparte  deacended  from  a  nee  of  Tegetable 
fceden,  that  he  could  have  had  ehher  Iho  Inclioation  or 
Ihe  powFr  lo  iieend  the  Ibrene  of  Ibe  Bouibona.  The 
dnim  of  lyianny  could  ■canxl)'  beexdted  in  theindi- 
tiduHl,  ihc  power  to  cyranniie  would  certainly  Dot  be 
(odDty  neither  frei.iied  by  inebriaHon 
Liional  by  diieue.     Pnp 

phyaical  nalutv; 

mperhapiauapHt, 

idinoaa  Bourrei  of  diieaae  in  ctiilind  life. 

[pled  by   the  Rlth  of  populoui  ciiiei,  ia  ■ 

raeDta],  which  adop- 
iter  ha.  not  inflillibly 
nereTcr  me  eipenmenl  haa  been  fairly  tried, 
iniy  u  gradually  conTcrted  into  ttrenglh,dl>aM 
heallhfulneH,  mvineia  in  all  ill  hideoua  Tariety, 
I  Ihe  nTinga  of  Ibe  feilered  maniac  to  Ihe  unae. 
ibble  irnlionalitlM  of  ill  temper,  Iliat  make  ■  boll 
nmntk  lifr,  into  a  ealni  and  eouiidcnte  eicnneaa 
mnrr,  that  alone  might  olfrt  a  eertain  pledge  ol 
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the  fbtare  monl  reToroMtioD  of  todetj.     On  a  nmtund 
mtem  of  diet,  old  age  would  be  oar  last  and  our  only 
malady;  the  tenn  of oorexutenee  would  be  protneted  ; 
we  thoold  enjoj  IHe,  and  no  longer  preclude  othen 
from  the  enjoyment  of  it ;   all  ■eotational  deligfau 
would  be  inftnitrly  more  exqubite  and  perfect ;  the 
very  •enae  of  being  would  then  be  a  continued  pleasure, 
toch  as  we  now  feel  it  ia  some  few  and  fevoured 
'momenta  of  our  youth.     By  all  that  is  sscred  in  our 
hopes  for  the  human  race,  I  conjure  those  who  loYe 
happinem  and  truth  to  giro  a  hit  trial  to  the  Tcgetable 
STKtem !  Reasoning  is  surely  supeifluoos  on  a  subject 
whoee    merit*  an  experience  of  six  months  would 
art  for  eter  at  rest     But  it  is  only  among  the  en- 
lightened  and  benevolent  that  so  great  a  sscrifice  of 
appetite  and  prejudice  can  be  expected,  eren  though  its 
ultimate  exoelleoce  should  not  admit  of  dispute.     It 
is  found  easier,  by  the  short-lighted  victims  of  disease, 
to  pnlliale  their  torments  by  medicine,  than  to  prerent 
them  by  regimen.     The  Tulgar  of  all  ranks  are  in- 
variably sensual  and  indocile ;  yet  I  cannot  but  feel 
myself  perMiaded  that,  when  the  benefiu  of  vegetable 
diet  are  mathematically  proved ;  when  it  is  as  clear, 
that  those  who  live  naturally  are  exempt  from  pre- 
mature death,  as  that  one  is  not  nine,  the  most  sottish 
of  mankind  irill  feel  a  preference  towards  a  long  and 
tranquil,  contnated  with  a  short  and  painful,  life.     On 
the  aversge,  out  of  sixty  persons,  four  die  in  three 
years.     Hopes  are  entertained  that,  in  April,  1814, 
statement  will  be  given,  that  sixty  persons,  all  baring 
lived  more  than  three  years  on  vegetables  and  pure 
water,  are  then  in  perfeei  health.    More  thau  two 
yean  have  now  ebpsed  ;  not  one  of  them  hoe  died  ;  no 
such  example  will  be  found  in  any  sixty  persons  taken 
at  random.    Seventeen  persons  of  all  ages  (the  femilies 
of  Dr.  Lambe  and  Mr.  Newton)  have  lived  for  seven 
yean  on  this  diet  without  a  death,  and  almost  with- 
out the  slightest  illness.     Surely  when  we  consider 
thai  some  of  these  were  in&nts,  and  one  a  martyr  to 
asthma,  now  nearly  subdued,  we  may  challenge  any 
seventeen  persons  taken  at  random   in  this  city  to 
exhibit  a  parallel  case.     Those,  who  may  have  been 
excited  to  question  the  rectitude  of  established  habits  of 
diet  by  these  loose  remarks,  should  consult  Mr.  New- 
ton's luminous  and  eloquent  essay*. 

When  these  proofs  come  fairly  before  the  world, 
snd  are  clearly  seen  by  all  who  understand  arithmetic, 
it  M  scarcely  possible  that  abstinence  from  aliment  de- 
moostrably  pernicious  should  not  become  universal. — 
In  proportion  to  the  number  of  proselytes,  so  will  be 
the  wdght  of  evidence ;  and,  when  a  thousand  persons 
can  be  produced,  liring  on  vegetables  and  distilled  water, 
who  have  to  dread  no  disease  but  old  age,  the  world 
will  be  eompelled  to  regard  animal  flesh  and  fermented 
liquors  as  slow  but  certain  poisons.  The  change  which 
would  be  produced  by  simpler  habits  on  political  econo- 
my b  sufficiently  remarkable.  The  monopolizing  eater 
of  animal  flesh  would  no  longer  destroy  his  constitution 
by  devouring  an  acre  at  a  meal,  aqd  many  loaves  of 
bread  would  cease  to  contribute  to  gout,  madness,  and 
apoplexy,  in  the  shape  of  a  pint  of  porter,  or  a  dram 
of  gin,  when  appeasing  the  long-protracted  famine  of 
the  hard-working  peasant's  hungry  babes.  The  quan- 
tity of  nutritious  vegetable  matter,  consumed  in  fatten- 
ing the  carcase  of  an  ox,  would  afford  ten  tiroes  the 
suHenaoce,  undepraring  indeed,  and  incapable  of  gene- 
rating disease,  if  gathered  immediately  from  the  bosom 
of  the  earth.     The  most  fertile  divtricts  of  the  babit- 

*  Return  to  Nature^  or  Defence  of  Vegetable  Regimen. 
GadeU.  1811. 


able  globe  are  now  actually  cultivated  by  men  for 
animals,  at  a  delay  and  waste  of  alinsent  absolutely  in. 
capable  of  calculation.  It  is  only  the  wealthy  that  can, 
to  any  great  degree,  even  now,  indulge  the  unnatural 
craving  for  dead  flesh,  and  they  pay  for  the  greater 
licence  of  the  pririlege  by  subjection  to  supernumerary 
diseases.  Again,  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  that  should 
take  the  lead  in  this  great  reform,  would  insensibly 
become  agricultural ;  commerce,  with  all  its  vice,  self- 
ishness, and  corruption,  would  gradually  decline;  more 
natural  habits  would  produce  gentler  mannen,  and  the 
excessive  complication  of  polidcal  relations  would  be  so 
fer  simplified,  that  every  iudiridual  might  feel  and 
undentand  why  he  loved  his  country,  and  took  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  its  welfiiro.  How  would  England,  for 
example,  depend  on  the  caprices  of  foreign  rulers,  if 
she  contain^  within  herself  all  the  necessaries,  and 
despised  whatever  they  possessed  of  the  luxuries  of 
life  ?  How  could  they  starve  her  into  compliance  with 
their  views  ?  Of  what  consequence  would  it  be  that 
they  refused  to  take  her  woollen  manufactures,  when 
large  and  fertile  trscts  of  the  island  ceased  to  be  allotted 
to  the  waste  of  pasturage  t  On  a  natural  system  of 
diet,  we  should  require  no  spices  from  India;  no  wines 
from  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  or  Madein;  none  of 
those  multitudinous  articles  of  luxury,  for  which  every 
comer  of  the  globe  is  rifled,  and  which  are  the  causes 
of  so  much  indiridual  rivalship,  such  calamitous  and 
sanguinary  mtional  disputes.  In  the  history  of  modern 
times,  the  avarice  of  commercial  monopoly,  no  leas 
than  the  ambition  of  weak  and  wicked  chiefb,  seems  to 
have  fomented  the  universal  discord,  to  have  added 
stubbornness  to  the  mistakes  of  cabinets,  and  indocility 
to  the  infatuation  of  the  people.  Let  it  ever  be  re- 
membered, that  it  is  the  direct  influence  of  commerce 
to  make  the  interval  between  the  richest  and  the  poor- 
est man  wider  and  more  unconquerable.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  it  is  a  foe  to  everything  of  real  worth 
and  excellence  in  the  human  character.  The  odious 
and  disgusting  aristocracy  of  wealth  is  built  upon  the 
ruins  of  all  that  is  gnod  in  chivalry  or  republicanism ; 
and  luxury  is  the  forerunner  of  a  barbarism  scarce 
capable  of  cure.  Is  it  impoMible  to  realise  a  state  of 
society,  where  all  the  energies  of  man  shall  be  directed 
to  the  production  of  hit  solid  happiness  ?  Certainly, 
if  this  advantage  (the  object  of  all  political  npeciiUtion) 
be  in  any  degree  attainable,  it  it  attainable  only  by  a 
community  which  holds  no  factitious  incentives  to  the 
avarice  and  ambition  of  the  few,  and  which  is  internally 
organised  for  the  liberty,  security,  and  comfort  of  the 
many.  None  must  be  intrusted  mth  power  (and 
money  is  the  complctest  species  of  power)  who  do  not 
stand  pledged  to  use  it  exclusively  for  the  gi-ncral 
benefit.  But  the  use  of  animal  flesh  and  fermented 
liquore  directly  militates  with  this  equality  of  the  nghts 
of  man.  The  peasant  cannot  gratify  these  fashionable 
crarings  without  tearing  his  family  to  starve.  Without 
disease  and  war,  those  sweeping  curtailera  of  population, 
pasturage  would  include  a  waste  too  great  to  be  afforded. 
The  labour  requisite  to  support  a  family  is  far  lighter  * 
than  is  usually  supposed.     The  peasantry  work,  not 

*  It  has  come  under  the  author*!*  experience,  that  iif>me 
of  the  workmen  on  an  embankment  in  North  Wales,  who 
in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  proprietor  to  i«y 
them,  seldom  received  their  waffes,  have  Mipported  larK* 
families  by  cultivating  small  upotii  of  sterile  Krouml  by 
moonlight.  In  the  notes  to  Pratt'H  poem,  **  Ilread  or  the 
Poor,"  is  an  account  of  an  induitrioun  laUmrer,  who,  by 
working  in  a  umall  garden,  Ix-forc  and  after  bin  day'M  Uutk, 
attained  to  an  enviable  «tate  of  iudrpendcncc. 
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CfUKpinfrg  Totr  OTtfMttTof,  acol  t^  fiaXeucSrffrt  r^s 

K^fiu  (Tcavrir  M  roue&r^  ^8o»8^v,  &  fiovKti  4>cry(?v, 
wpAratf  airhs  A«-^<rciror*  dxx'  oihr^s  81&  <rf avrov,  fif) 

ixKh  As  K^KOt  ica]  ipKTOi  lea}  Kiovrts  cvbroX  &s  ttrBi" 
own  ^rtvovatM,  &k«Xc  Sify/iari  /3otir*  1^  (rr6futri  o9v, 
l|  dl^roy  1^  Xaysf^r,  ^idf^ri^p,  ml  ^dEyc  wpo(nnai»y  Irt 
{evrros  iv  ^(y<b 

•  •  «  •  • 

ijf9v  rh  Kp4as  wpontyopt^fUPf  tlrei  5^wy  wp6t  atrrh 


ydpow,  It^ost  ffH^fJuurt  2vpicueo7t^  A^Pa$ucoTs,  Sunrtp 
S^rvs  v9Kpbp  ivraipid^ovr^s.  Koi  ybip  olhtas  eiirrAP 
BiaXvd4yro»p  iced  ftdKaxBtvrwP  fcol  rpAwow  rivh  icptv^ 
(rawhnuy  fpyop  iirrl  t^p  wir^iP  ffpor^a-o^  Koi  Bia- 
Kparrfitiaris  8*  Scu^ds  fiap^rrfroi  ifiwoiti  leoi  poc^ttt 

•  •  •  •  • 

Offr«»  T^  wp&TOP  iypidp  Tt  {'«0^>'  f$p^fi  «a2  icaKotV>* 
Tov  cTra  fprif  ris  1^  Ix'^*  cfXitMrro*  leai  ytv^pop, 
ofh-»  Kol  irpocM<X^Ti}<rav  ^y  ixtlpois  rh  pikovp  M  $ow 
ipydrrip  ^X0ff,  Ktd  rh  Kitrfiop  wp6$aT0Pf  xal  rhp  ohtou' 
povp  iiK*ttrp6oPar  kou  Kara/uKphp  othv  riiP  iirKfitrriay 
royc^rarrcf ,  M  (r^7&t  Mp<&wo»Pf  icoi  ^6povif  leai 
troKdfwvs  wpo^Oop, 
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eighteen  when  he  wrote  **  Queen 
Ifab :"  he  never  published  it.  When  it  was  written, 
he  had  come  to  the  decision  that  he  was  too 
young  to  be  a  ^  judge  of  controversies  ;*'  and  he 
was  desirous  of  acquiring  ^  that  sobriety  of  spirit 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  true  heroism."  But 
he  nerer  doubted  the  truth  or  utility  of  his  opi- 
nions ;  and  in  printing  and  privately  distributing 
"  Queen  Mab"  he  believed  Uiat  he  should  further 
their  dissemination,  without  occasioning  the  mis- 
chief either  to  others  or  himself  Uiat  might  arise 
from  publication.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  would 
himself  have  admitted  it  into  a  collection  of  his 
works.  His  severe  classical  taste,  refined  by  the 
constant  study  of  the  Greek  poets,  might  have 
discovered  defects  that  escape  the  ordinary  reader, 
and  the  change  his  opinions  underwent  in  many 
points,  would  have  prevented  him  from  putting 
forth  the  speculations  of  hi^  boyish  days.  But  the 
poem  is  too  beautiful  in  itself,  and  far  too  remark- 
able as  the  production  of  a  boy  of  eighteen,  to  allow 
tti  its  being  passed  over :  besides  that  having  been 
frequently  reprinted,  the  omission  would  be  vain. 
In  the  former  edition  certain  portions  were  left  out, 
as  shocking  the  general  reader  from  the  violence 
of  their  attack  on  religion.  I  myself  had  a  painful 
feeling  that  such  erasures  might  be  looked  upon 
as  a  marie  of  disrespect  towards  the  author,  and 
am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  restoring 
them.  The  notes  also  are  reprinted  entire  ;  not 
because  they  are  models  of  reasoning  or  lessons 
of  truth  ;  but  because  Shelley  wrote  them.  And 
that  all  that  a  man,  at  once  so  distinguished  and 
so  excellent,  ever  did,  deserves  to  be  preserved. 


The  alterations  his  opinions  underwent  ought  to 
be  recorded,  for  they  form  his  history. 

A  series  of  articles  was  published  in  the  ^  New 
Monthly  Magazine,"  during  the  autumn  of  the 
year  1832,  written  by  a  man  of  great  talent,  a 
fellow  collegian  and  warm  friend  of  Shelley :  they 
describe  admirably  the  state  of  his  mind  during 
his  collegiate  life.  Inspired  with  ardour  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge ;  endowed  with  the 
keenest  sensibility,  and  with  the  fortitude  of  a 
martyr,  Shelley  came  among  his  fellow-creatures, 
congregated  for  the  purposes  of  education,  like  a 
spirit  from  another  sphere,  too  delicately  organised 
for  the  rough  treatment  man  uses  towards  man, 
especially  in  the  season  of  youth  ;  and  too  resolute 
in  carrying  out  his  own  sense  of  good  and  justice 
not  to  become  a  victim.  To  a  devoted  attachment 
to  those  ho  loved,  he  added  a  determined  resistance 
to  oppression.  Refusing  to  fag  at  Eton,  he  was 
treated  with  revolting  cruelty  by  masters  and 
boys :  this  roused,  instead  of  taming  his  spirit,  and 
he  rejected  the  duty  of  obedience,  when  it  waa 
enforced  by  menaces  and  punishment.  To  aversion 
to  the  society  of  his  fellow-creatures,  such  as  he 
found  them  when  collected  together  in  societies, 
where  one  egged  on  the  other  to  acts  of  tyranny, 
was  joined  the  deepest  sympathy  and  compassion : 
while  the  attachment  he  felt  for  individuals  and 
the  admiration  with  which  he  regarded  their 
powers  and  their  virtues,  led  him  to  entertain  a 
high  opinion  of  the  perfectibility  of  human  nature, 
and  he  believed  that  all  could  reach  the  highest 
grade  of  moral  improvement,  did  not  the  customa 
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I  of  Kiaety  footer  e>it  pmionH,  uid 


which,  trrmblini:  at  e verf  nerre 
[■Toism,  it  was  his  ill  fortune  to 
^boul  uid  at  coHe^  led  him  to 
igE  from  those  wbose  arguinenla 
faith  appeared  to  eaKender 
'  During  tny  existence,"  he 
id  in  1812,  "  I  have  ineeHHiillf 
igbt,  and  mtd."  Ilia  reaaiings 
I  WL-ll  choacTi ;  among  thetn  were 
French  pliilaeophers  ;  as  !mi  aa 
ient,  he  teniporarilj'  be- 


H  the 

if  his  fnith,  that  if  men  were  but 
itlhcirfellowawilh  love, 
Ijual  rights,  this  eartli  would  realiae 
[Hiked  npon  religion  as  it  U  pro- 
's all,  practised,  u  bostile,  inalead 
the  cnllivalion  of  those   virtues, 

I  woadcrcd  at  I  At  the  age  of  ieven~ 
1  health  and  frame,  of  the  purest 
lals,  full  of  devoted  gcnerositjr  and 
!ss,  glowing  with  ardour  to  attaia 
i  at  every  personal  Bacrifice  to  do 
with  a  desire  for  affection  aod  sym- 
U  treated  oa  a  reprobate,  cast  forth 

M,  thai  he  was  sincere ;  that  ho 

una  which  ho  entertained,  to  be 

■d  truth  with  a  martyr's  !ovo  :  he 

TJfice  station  and  fortune,  and  his 

,    The  eacrilicc  was 

a,  and  made  by,  a  youth  ofaeventeon. 

p  fact  in  the  history  of  society  in  the 

s  of  modem  times,  that  no  folso 

L'Crievable  as  ono  toade  in  early 

ineti,  it  is  true,  when  they  oppose 

il1  trans j-ress  ordinai'y  rules,  carry 

ilenoo   or    hypocrisy    as    a    shield 

Bilo  asserting  what  it  believes  to  be 
lig  wliat  it  believes  to  be  right,  that 
H,  and  pumued  as 

aed  a  quality  of  mind  which  ei- 
o  be  of  the  rarest  mcur- 
igR :  this  was  his  uniporld' 
al  motivf^s  that  rule  men,  proapeela 
future  ailvjintage,  the  rank  and 
anmnd,  the  taunts  and  censures, 
f  ihuse  who  were  hontilo  to  him, 
:e  whatever  over  his  aetioas,  and 
over  his  Ibuughts.     It  is  diflirult 


even  to  expreaa  the  simpUdtjp  and  directncai 
purpose  that  adorned  him.  Some  few  might 
found  in  the  luetory  of  mankind,  and  some  ooi 
least  amuDg  his  own  friends,  ei|nally  disinterei 
and  scornful,  even  to  severe  penonal  lacnfi 
of  every  baser  motive.  But  no  me,  I  beli 
over  joined  this  noble  but  pawive  virtue  to  ec 
active  endeavours,  fur  the  benefit  of  his  ftiends 
mankiiul  in  gcneial,snd  to  equal  power  to  prod 
the  advantages  he  deured.  Tbe  world's  hrigh 
gauds,  and  its  most  solid  advantages,  were  of 
worth  in  his  eyea,  when  compared  to  the  caosi 
what  he  eooaidered  truth,  and  the  good  of 
fellow-creatures.  Bom  in  a  position  whidi,ta 
inexperienced  mind,  afforded  the  greateM  GKili 
to  practise  the  tenets  he  espoused,  he  bo 
declared  the  ose  lie  would  make  of  (brtime 
station,  and  enjoyed  tbe  belief  that  he  ahi 
materially  benefit  his  rellow-creatures  by 
actions  ;  while,  conscious  of  surpassing  power 
reason  and  imagination,  it  is  not  strange  thai 
should,  even  while  so  young,  have  believed 
his  written  thoughts  would  t^iud  to  dissemi: 
opinions,  which  he  Itelieved  conducive  to  the  ] 
pinesa  of  the  human  nee. 

If  man  were  a  creature  devoid  of  paonon 
might  Itave  said  and  done  ail  this  with  qnieti 
But  he  was  too  enthusiastic,  and  too  fnU  of  ha 
of  all  the  ills  he  witnessed,  not  to  scorn  dan 
Various  disappointments  tortured,  but  could 
tame,  bis  soul.  The  more  enmity  he  met, 
more  earnestly  ha  became  attached  to  bis  pcci 
views,  and  hostile  to  those  of  the  men  who  pt 
culcd  him. 

He  was  animated  to  greater  zeal  by  compiu 
for  his  fellow-creatures,  His  sympathy  waa  em 
by  the  misery  with  which  lie  world  ia  bors 
He  witnessed  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  and 
aware  of  the  evils  of  ignorance.  Ho  deidre 
induce  every  rich  man  to  despoil  himself  of  su 
fluity,  and  to  create  a  brotlierhood  of  pmp 
and  service,  and  was  ready  to  he  the  first  U 
down  the  advantages  of  his  birth.  He  was  of 
uncompromising  a  disposition  to  join  any  pi 
iHe  did  not  ia  his  youth  look  forward  to  grai 
improvement:  nay,  in  those  days  of  iatolera 
now  almost  forgotten,  it  seemed  aa  ea^  to 
forward  to  the  sort  of  millennium  of  freedom 
brotherhood,  which  ho  thonglit  the  proper  i 
of  mankind,  as  to  the  present  reign  of  modeti 
and  improvement.  Ill  health  made  him  bel 
that  his  race  would  loon  bo  run ;  that  a  yeai 
two  was  all  he  had  of  life.  He  desired  that  tl 
years  should  l>c  userul  and  illustrious.  He  i 
ia  a  fervent  ckil  on  his  felhiw-ei 
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alike  the  bleningB  of  the  creation,  to  love  and 
senre  each  other,  the  noblest  work  that  life  and 
time  pennitted  him.  In  this  spirit  he  composed 
QuiBii  Mab. 

He  was  a  k>Ter  of  the  wonderful  and  wild  in 
Uteratore;  b«t  had  not  fostered  these  tastes  at 
their  gennine  sources — the  romances  and  chivalry 
-of  the  middle  ages;  but  in  the  perusal  of  such 
German  works  as  were  current  in  those  days. 
Under  the  influence  of  these,  he,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  wrote  two  short  prose  romances  of  slender 
merit.  The  sentiments  and  language  were  exag- 
gerated, the  composition  imitatiye  and  poor.  He 
wrote  also  a  poem  on  the  subject  of  Ahasuems — 
being  led  to  it  by  a  German  fragment  he  picked 
up,  dirty  and  torn,  in  Lincoln*s-inn-Fields.  This 
fell  afterwards  into  other  hands — and  was  con- 
siderably altered  before  it  was  printed.  Our 
earlier  English  poetry  was  almost  unknown  to 
him.  The  love  and  knowledge  of  nature  developed 
by  Wordsworth — the  lofty  melody  and  mysterious 
beanty  of  Coleridge's  poetry — and  the  wild  fan- 
tastie  machinery  and  gorgeous  scenery  adopted 
by  Southey,  composed  his  favourite  reading ;  the 
rhythm  of  Queen  Mab  was  founded  on  that  of 
Tluuaba,  and  the  first  few  lines  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  in  spirit,  though  not  in  idea,  to  the 
opening  of  that  poem.  His  fertile  imagination, 
and  ear,  toned  to  the  finest  sense  of  harmony, 
preserved  him  from  imitation.  Another  of  his 
faTourite  books  was  the  poem  of  Grebir,  by  Walter 
Savage  Landor.  From  his  boyhood  he  had  a 
wonderful  facility  of  versification  which  he  carried 
into  another  language,  and  his  Latin  school  verses 
were  composed  with  an  ease  and  correctness  that 
procured  for  him  prizes — and  caused  him  to  be 
resorted  to  by  all  his  friends  for  help.  He  was, 
at  the  period  of  writing  Queen  Mab,  a  great 
traveller  within  the  limits  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  His  time  was  spent  among  the 
loveliest  scenes  of  these  countries.  ^Mountain  and 
lake  and  forest  were  his  home ;  the  phenomena 
of  nature  were  his  favourite  study.  He  loved 
to  inquire  into  their  causes,  and  was  addicted 
to  pursuits  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry, 
as  £ur  as  they  could  be  carried  on,  as  an 
amusement.  These  tastes  gave  truth  and 
Tivacity  to  his  descriptions,  and  warmed  his 
•oul  with  that  deep  admiration  for  the  wonders 
of  Nature  which  constant  association  with  her 
inspired. 

He  never  intended  to  publish  Queen  Mab  as  it 
stands ;  but  a  few  years  after,  when  printing 
Alastor,  he  extracted  a  small  portion  which  he 
entitled  <<  Tiie  Daemon  of  the  World  f*  in  this  he 


changed  somewhat  the  versification — and  made 
other  alterations  scarcely  to  be  called  improve- 
ments. 

I  extract  the  invocation  of  Queen  Mab  to  the 
Soul  of  lanthe,  as  altered  in  <<  The  Daemon  of  the 
World.**  I  give  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  altera- 
tions made.  It  well  characterises  his  own  state 
of  mind: 

INVOCATION. 

Maiden,  the  world's  supremest  spint 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  her  wings 
Folds  all  thy  memory  doth  inherit 
From  ruin  of  divinest  things. 
Feelings  that  lure  thee  to  betray. 
And  light  of  thoughts  that  pass  away. 

For  thou  hast  earned  a  mighty  boon  ; 

The  truths  which  wisest  poets  see 
Dimly,  thy  mind  may  nuike  its  own, 
Rewarding  its  own  majesty. 
Entranced  in  some  diviner  mood 
Of  self-oblivious  solitude. 

Custom  and  faith  and  power  thou  spurnesf. 

From  hate  and  fear  thy  heart  ia  free ; 
Ardent  and  pure  as  day  thou  bumest 
For  dark  and  cold  mortality  ; 
A  living  light  to  cheer  it  long. 
The  watch-fires  of  the  world  among. 

Therefore,  from  nature's  inner  shrine. 

Where  gods  and  fiends  in  worship  bend. 
Majestic  Spirit,  be  it  thine 

The  flame  to  seize,  the  veil  to  rend, 
Where  the  vast  snake  Eternity 
In  charmed  sleep  doth  ever  lie. 

All  Uiat  inspires  thy  voice  of  love. 
Or  speaks  in  thy  unclosing  eyes, 
Or  through  thy  frame  doth  bum  and  move, 
Or  think,  or  feel,  awake,  arise  I 
Spirit,  leave  for  mine  and  me 
Earth's  unsubstantial  mimicry ! 

Some  years  after,  when  in  Italy,  a  bookseller 
published  an  edition  of  Queen  Mab  as  it  originally 
stood.  Shelley  was  hastily  written  to  by  his 
friends,  under  the  idea  that,  deeply  injurious  as 
the  mere  distribution  of  the  poem  had  proved, 
the  publication  might  awaken  fresh  persecutions. 
At  the  suggestion  of  these  friends  he  wrote  a 
letter  on  the  subject,  printed  in  **  The  Examiner" 
newspaper — with  which  1  close  this  history  of  his 
earliest  work. 
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I  fear  H  is  better  fitted  to  injure  than  to  «m 
I  saertd  caose  of  beedom.  I  haye  directed 
I  aolieitsr  lo  applj  to  Qianoerjr  for  as  injuoi 
lo  fiMtiiiii  the  sale  i  but  after  the  prece 
of  Mr.  Soulhej^  •  Wat  Tyier,'  (a  poem,  vri 
I  bolieve,  at  tbe  «Bise  age,  and  with  the  t 
unreBecting   entfanaiaant,)    with    little   hop! 

*■  Whilst  I  eioTKiate  mjtiSt  from  all  sbar 
faanng  diTulged  opinloiiB  hostile  to  exiating  a 
tions,  Bnder  the  form,  whatOTer  it  maj  Iw,  w 
the/  annme  in  this  poem ;  it  ia  scareel;  nec«a 
for  me  to  protest  against  the  afstno  of  inculca 
the  truth  of  Cbristianil;  or  the  exedlenn 
Monarchj,  howerer  true  or  howerer  exeel 
they  ma;  be,  bj  soch  eqoirocal  argomenti 
eoofieeation  and  imprisonment,  ani 
■tander,  and  the  innoleot  violatiii 
BUTcd  tin  of  oatOTP  and  sodely . 
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"  I  am  jour  obliged  and  obedient  aerraii 
"  PucT  B.  SaiL 
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PREFACE. 

vm  entitled^  Alastor/'  maj  be  conndcred  at 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting  situations  of 
n  mind.  It  represents  a  youth  of  uocor- 
lings  and  adventurous  genius,  led  forth  by  an 
n  inflamed  and  purified  through  &miliarity 
that  is  excellent  and  majeitic,  to  the  con- 
I  of  the  untTerM.  He  drinks  deep  of  the 
of  knowledge,  and  is  still  insatiate.  The 
ice  and  beauty  of  the  external  world  sinks 
J  into  the  frame  of  his  conceptiocis,  and 
their  modifications  a  variety  not  tA  Xm  «X' 
So  long  as  it  is  possible  for  hia  acsires  to 
ids  object*  thus  infinite  and  unmeasured,  he 
and  tranquil,  and  self-possessed.  But  the 
ves  when  these  objects  cease  to  sufiice.  His 
length  suddenly  awakened,  and  thirsts  for 
»  with  an  intelligence  nmilar  to  itself.  He 
himself  the  Being  whom  he  lores.  €^>n- 
ith  speculations  of  the  snblimest  and  most 
turts,  the  vision  in  which  he  embodies  his 
nations,  unites  all  of  wonderful,  or  wise,  or 
which  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  or  the  lover, 
cture.  The  intellectual  faculties,  the  imagi. 
e  functions  of  sense,  hare  their  respective 
8  on  the  sympathy  of  correspondiug  powers 
uman  beings.  The  Poet  is  represented  as 
ese  requisitions,  and  attaching  them  to  a 
;e.  He  seeks  in  vain  for  a  prototype  of  his 
.  Blasted  by  his  disappointment,  he  deieeDds 
nely  grave. 

:ture  is  not  barren  of  instruction  to  actual 
e  Poet's  self-centred  seclusion  was  avenged 
«s  of  an  irresistible  passion  pursuing  him  to 
n.  But  that  Power  which  strikes  the  luml- 
le  world  with  sudden  darkness  and  extinction, 
ing  them  to  too  exquisite  a  perception  of  its 
dooms  to  a  slow  and  poisonous  desay  those 
irits  that  dare  to  sbjore  ita^erminion.  Their 
more  abject  and  hrgforious,  as  their  delin- 
more  contemptible  and  pernicious.  They 
led  by  no  generous  error,  instigated  by  no 
It  of  doubtful  knowledge,  duped  by  no  illns- 
erstition,  loving  nothing  on  this  earth,  and 
no  hopes  beyond,  yet  keep  aloof  from  sym- 
h  their  kind,  rejoicing  neither  in  homan  joy 
ling  with  humsn  grief;  these,  and  such  as 
I  their  apportioned  curse.  They  lantinish, 
me  feel  with  them  their  common  nature, 
norally  dead.  They  are  neither  friends,  nor 
'  fisthers,  nor  citizens  of  the  world,  uor  bene. 


fsctors  of  their  eonntry.  Among  those  who  attempt 
to  exist  without  human  sympathy,  the  pore  and  tender- 
hearted perish  through  the  intensity  and  passion  of 
their  search  after  its  communities,  when  the  vacancy  of 
their  spirittuddenly  makes  itself  felt.  All  else,  selfish, 
blind,  and  torpid,  are  those  unforeseeing  multitudes 
who  constitute,  together  with  their  own,  the  lastioif 
misery  and  loneliness  of  the  worid.  Those  who  love 
not  their  fellow«beiugs,  live  nnfmitful  lives,  and  pre- 
pare for  their  old  age  a  miserable  grave. 

The  good  die  first. 
And  those  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  somauer's  dust 
Bom  to  the  socket  I 

14,  1815. 


^^«^k^k^l^l^^l^l^l^^l^M^^l^l^» 


Eabth,  ocean,  air,  beloved  brotherhood  I 
If  our  great  Mother  have  imbned  my  son! 
With  aught  of  natural  piety  to  feel 
Your  love,  and  recompense  the  boon  with  mine  \ 
If  dewy  mom,  and  odorous  noon,  and  even. 
With  sunset  and  its  gorgeous  ministers, 
And  solemn  midnight's  tingling  silentness ; 
If  autumn's  hollow  sighs  in  the  sere  wood. 
And  winter  robing  with  pure  snow  and  crowns 
Of  starry  ice  the  grey  grass  and  bare  boughs ; 
If  spring's  voluptuous  pantings  when  she  breathes 
Her  first  sweet  kisses,  have  been  dear  to  me  ; 
If  no  bright  bird,  insect,  or  gentle  beast 
I  consciously  have  injured,  but  still  loved 
And  cherished  these  my  kindred  ; — ^then  foigive 
This  boast,  beloved  brethren,  and  withdraw 
No  portion  of  your  wonted  favour  now ! 

Mother  of  this  imfathomable  world  I 
Favour  my  solemn  song,  for  I  have  loved 
Thee  ever,  and  thee  only ;  I  have  watched 
Thy  shadow,  and  the  darkness  of  thy  8tep% 
And  my  heart  ever  gazes  on  the  depth 
Of  thy  deep  mysteries.     I  have  made  my  bed 
In  chamels  aiMl  on  coffins,  where  black  death 
Keeps  record  of  the  trophies  won  from  thee. 
Hoping  to  still  these  obstinate  qtiestioninxs 
Of  thee  and  thine,  by  forcing  some  lone  gnost. 
Thy  messenger,  to  render  up  the  tale 
Of  what  we  are.     In  lone  and  silent  hoars, 
When  night  makesa  weird  sound  of  its  own  stillneas^ 
Like  an  mspired  and  desperate  alchymist 
Staking  his  very  life  on  some  dark  hope. 
Have  I  mixed  awful  talk  and  asking  looks 
With  my  most  innocent  love,  imtil  stranse  tears, 
Uniting  with  those  breathless  kisses,  made 
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lincunnnaaiRslile  dnuD, 
Bhiuiu«ii*,uidd<«pDoinii]ajtli(ragbl, 


l»th,  Gre 


iin  of  ihe  air, 
I  and  Ihe  hb, 
,  uid  Bovpn  hvmna 
deep  heut  of  mui. 


■boM  ODliinel}'  tomb 
■ids  vith  piuiu  reverence  rcued, 
lied  eddiM  of  lutuinnal  iriada 
Imoutileriiig  buuea  »  pj'ramid 

1  in  tbe  viMe  wi1dern««  ; 

iDourninic  maiden  deeked 


U  unknown  he  nuacil,  have  pined 
\r  fond  love  i.f  U  wild  cyea. 
lo  Hufl  urlffl  hu  eeoBcd  lu  bum, 
,  ennmoiired  uf  ihii  voice, 
nuaic  ill  hiT  rugged  celL 

in  ind  bright  BiliEr  dnram, 

he  vut  earth  and  ambient  .air, 

In  chnicent  imputaok 

ivine  philosophy 

Jng  lip*  ;  and  all  of  i^rml, 
ly,  which  (he  iiscred  put 
:  eomwcnites,  he  felt 
len  early  yonlh  had  past,  be  left 

»lo  and  tingled  wilderness 
arlr«9  steps  ;  and  ho-  liax  bou  ght 
voice  and  ejea,  from  savace  men, 
d.     Nature's  moat  secret  sli-ps 
■ladow,  has  pursued,  where'er 


B  pointed  m 
1  fiurgc, 


•ver  best 
V  these 


liiig  Among  the  uprings, 

de,  [heir  starry  domes 
lid  of  )!o1d  expand  abovo 
^d  inunoaKuiable  balls, 

rrmwl  column,  and  cle*r  ahrinea 
|tbroiics  radiaiit  with  chrj-solilc 
ocnn  of  ampler  majasty 
Ijfdil,  Iho  varying  roof  of  hearen 
■        in  his  heart  it    "'"'  — 


wild  his 


■r  long 


Tbrdrr  lafruMla  m  tbe  brake,  n 
Her  timid  Mepa,  to  n 
Here  graceful  than  In 

His  wandering  s 
Obedioit  to  bigh  tboaghta,  hai  Tisiled 
The  awfnl  nnos  of  Hk  daiv  of  old  : 
Albnia,  and  Tm,  and  Balbee,  and  the  waste 
Wbc»  abiDd  JemHileni,  tbe  falleii  lowerB 
Of  Uabrlon,  the  etermU  pyramids, 
Memphia  and  Theben,  anl  wbataoe'er  of  Unnj 
Sculpt nred  on  alabaaler  obelisk. 
Or  jasper  Inmb,  or  mutilated  sphinx. 
Dark  Eibiapia  on  her  desert  hills 
Conceals,     Among  the  mioed  lemplea  there. 
Stupendous  culumns,  and  wild  imagea 
Uf  more  than  man,  where  marble  demooa  wati 
The  Zodiac's  brazen  mystery,  aod  dead  men 
HaUGlheirmutelboughisonlhemutewalkanH 
He  lingered,  poring  on  memorials 
Of  the  world's  youth,  through  the  long  baimng 
Gazed  on  those  speechleH  sbapes,  nor,  when 

Filled  the  mysicrious  hatls  with  floating  shade 
Suspended  he  (hat  (ask,  but  eter  gazed 
\nd  gazed,  till  meaning  on  his  vacant  mind 
Flashed  like  strong  inspiration,  and  he  saw 
The  ihrilliog  secrets  of  the  Inrth  of  time. 

Meanwhile  an  Arab  maiden  broDght  his  fooi 
Her  daily  portion,  from  lier  father's  tent. 
And  spread  her  matting  for  bis  coueb,  and  sto 
From  duties  and  n-pose  lo  lend  bis  steps  : — 
EnaniDUroil,  vet  not  darini;  for  deep  awe 
Tn  apeak her'love :-  and  hatched  hunigbtlysl. 
Sleepk'ss  herself,  la  gaze  upon  his  lips 
Parinl  in  slumber,  whence  llie  re^cular  bnatta 
or  innocent  dreams  arose  :  then,  when  red  mc 
Made  paler  the  pate  moon,  to  her  cold  home, 
Wildered,  and  wan,  and  panting,  she  returned 

The  Pnet  wandering  on,  through  Arabia 
And  Persia,  and  the  wild  C^rtnanian  waste. 
And  o'er  the  aerial  mountains  wlueh  pour  do* 
I  ndus  and  Oxos  from  their  icy  caves. 
In  joy  and  exultation  held  bis  way  i 
Till  in  tbe  vale  of  Cochmire,  Ur  within 

Dcneath  the  hallow  rocks  a  natural  bower. 
Beside  a  sparkling  rivulet  he  stretched 
His  languid  llmba.     A  vicion  on  hia  deep 
There  cume,  a  dream  uf  hopes  that  never  yel 
Had  flushi-d  bis  cheek.      He  dreamed  a  veiled  n 
Sflle  near  him,  talking  in  low  solemn  tonea. 
Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  bis  own  soul 
I  leard  in  the  calm  of  thought ;  ita  music  long. 
Like  woven  sounds  of  streamH  and  brocies,  he 
His  inmost  sense  suspended  in  its  web 
Of  many-coloured  woof  and  shifting  hues. 
Knowledge  and  truth  and  virtue  were  her  tha 
And  lofty  hopes  of  divine  liberty, 
TlionghtB  the  most  dear  to  bim,  and  poesy, 
HimorlfapocL     Soon  the  solemn  mood 
Of  her  pure  mind  kindled  thmugh  alt  her  (iu 
A  permeating  lire:  wild  numbers  then 
She  raised,  with  voice  stitlcd  in  Ireinulnns  sobi 
ijubdued  liy  its  own  pathos :  her  fair  bands 
Were  bare  alone,  sweeping  from  sumo  strange  1; 
Ijlrange  Miinphnny,  and  in  theiv  bniw:liing  veil 
The  eloquent  blivd  told  an  invftiiile  tale. 
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The  beating  of  her  heart  was  heard  to  fill 
The  paoaes  of  her  musie,  and  hc*r  breath 
Tumultaoasly  accorded  with  thoee  fits 
Of  inteimitted  song.    Sudden  she  rose. 
As  if  her  heart  impatiently  endured 
Its  bunting  burthen :  at  the  sound  he  turned. 
And  saw  by  the  warm  light  of  their  own  life 
Her  glowing  limbs  beneiOh  the  sinuous  veil 
Of  woven  y^nad  ;  her  outspread  arms  now  bare, 
Her  dark  locks  floating  in  the  breath  of  night, 
Her  beamy  bending  eyes,  her  parted  lips 
Outstretched,  and  pale,  and  quivering  eagerly. 
His  strong  heart  sank  and  sidtened  with  excess 
Of  love.    He  reared  his  shuddering  limbs,  and 

quelled 
His  gashing  breath,  and  spread  his  arms  to  meet 
Her  panting  bosom :— ehe  drew  back  awhile. 
Then,  yieldmg  to  the  irresistible  joy. 
With  frantic  gesture  and  short  breathless  cry 
Folded  his  frame  in  her  dissolving  arms. 
Now  blackness  veiled  his  dizzy  eyes,  and  night 
Involved  and  swallowed  up  the  vision ;  sleep, 
Like  a  dark  flood  suspended  in  its  course, 
Rolled  back  its  impulse  on  his  vacant  brain. 

Roused  by  the  shock,  he  started  from  his  trance — 
The  cold  white  light  of  morning,  the  blue  moon 
Low  in  the  west,  the  clear  and  garish  hills. 
The  distinct  valley  and  the  vacant  woods. 
Spread  round  him  where  he  stood.     Whither  have 
The  hues  of  heaven  that  canopied  his  bower  [fled 
Of  yesternight  1  The  sounds  that  soothed  his  sleep. 
The  mystery  and  the  majesty  of  Earth, 
The  joy,  the  exultation!    His  wan  eyes 
Craze  on  the  empty  scene  as  vacantly 
As  ocean's  moon  looks  on  the  moon  in  heaven. 
The  i^irit  of  sweet  human  love  has  sent 
A  vision  to  the  sleep  of  him  who  spumed 
Her  choicest  gifts.     He  eagerly  pursues 
Beyond  the  realms  of  dream  that  fleeting  shade ; 
He  overleaps  the  bounds.     Alas !  alas ! 
Were  limbs  and  breath  and  being  intertwined 
Thus  treacherously !     Lost,  lost,  for  ever  lost. 
In  the  wide  pathless  desert  of  dim  sleep. 
That  beautiful  shape !    Does  the  dark  gate  of  death 
Conduct  to  thy  my^erious  paradise, 
O  Sleep!   Does  the  bright  arch  of  rainbow  clouds. 
And  pendent  mountains  seen  in  the  calm  lake, 
Lead  only  to  a  black  and  watery  depth,       [hung, 
While  death's  blue  vault  with  loathliest  vapours 
Where  every  shade  which  the  foul  grave  exhales 
Hides  its  dead  eye  from  the  detested  day. 
Conduct,  O  Sleep,  to  tliy  delightful  realms ! 
This  doubt  with  sudden  tide  flowed  on  his  hearty 
The  insatiate  hope  which  it  awakened,  stung 
His  bnun  even  like  despair. 

While  daylight  held 
The  sky,  the  Poet  kept  mute  confereuce 
With  his  still  souL     At  night  the  passion  came. 
Like  the  fierce  fiend  of  a  distempered  dream, 
And  shook  him  from  his  rest,  and  led  him  forth 
Into  the  darkness. — As  an  eagle  grasped 
In  folds  of  the  green  serpent,  feels  her  breast 
Bum  with  the  poison,  and  precipitates         [cloud, 
Through  night  and  day,  tempest,  and  calm  and 
Frantic  with  dizzying  anguish,  her  blind  flight 
O'er  the  wide  aery  wilderness :  thus  driven 
By  the  bright  shadow  of  that  lovely  dream. 
Beneath  the  cold  glare  of  the  desolate  night, 


Through  tangled  swamps  and  deep  precipitous  dells. 
Startling  with  careless  step  the  moon-light  snake. 
He  fled.     Red  morning  dawned  upon  lus  flight. 
Shedding  the  mockery  of  its  vital  hues 
Upon  his  cheek  of  death.     He  wandered  on. 
Till  vast  Aomos,  seen  from  Petra's  steep. 
Hung  o'er  the  low  horizon  like  a  cloud  ; 
Through  Balk,  and  where  the  desolated  tombs 
Of  Paithian  kings  scatter  to  every  wind 
Their  wasting  dust,  wildly  he  wandered  on. 
Day  after  day,  a  weary  waste  of  hours. 
Bearing  within  his  life  the  brooding  care 
That  ever  fed  on  its  decaying  flame. 
'  And  now  his  limbs  were  lean ;  his  scattered  hair, 
I  Sered  by  the  autumn  of  stranse  suffering, 
Sung  dirges  in  the  wind ;  his  listless  hand 
Hung  like  dead  bone  within  its  withered  skin ; 
Life,  and  the  lustre  that  consumed  it,  shone 
As  in  a  furnace  burning  secretly 
From  his  dark  eyes  alone.    The  cottagers. 
Who  ministered  with  human  charity 
His  human  wants,  beheld  with  wondering  awe 
Their  fleeting  visitant.    The  mountaineer. 
Encountering  on  some  dizzy  precipice 
That  spectral  form,  deemed  that  the  Spirit  of  wind 
With  lightning  eyes,  and  eager  breath,  and  feet 
Disturbmg  not  the  drifted  snow,  had  paused 
In  his  career :  the  infant  would  conceal 
His  troubled  visage  in  his  mother's  robe 
In  terror  at  the  glare  of  those  wild  eyes. 
To  remember  their  strange  light  in  many  a  dream 
Of  after  times ;  but  youthful  maidens,  taught 
By  nature,  would  interpret  half  the  woe 
That  wasted  him,  would  call  him  with  false  names 
Brother,  and  friend,  would  press  his  pallid  liand 
At  parting,  and  watch,  dim  through  tears,  the  path 
Of  his  departure  from  their  father's  door. 

At  length  upon  the  lone  Chorasmian  shore 
He  paused,  a  wide  and  melancholy  waste 
Of  putrid  marshes.     A  strong  impulse  urged 
His  steps  to  the  sea-shore.     A  swan  was  there. 
Beside  a  sluggish  stream  among  the  reeds. 
It  rose  as  he  approached,  and  with  strong  wings 
Scaling  the  upward  sky,  bent  its  bright  course 
High  over  the  immeasurable  main. 
His  eyes  pursued  its  flight : — ^  Thou  hast  a  home 
Beautiful  bird !  thou  voyagest  to  thine  home. 
Where  thy  sweet  mate  will  twine  her  doumy  nee 
With  thine,  and  welcome  thy  return  with  eyes 
Bright  in  the  lustre  of  their  own  fond  joy. 
And  what  am  I  that  I  should  linger  here, 
With  voice  far  sweeter  than  tliy  dying  notes. 
Spirit  more  vast  than  thine,  frame  more  attuned 
To  beauty,  wasting  these  surpassing  powers 
In  the  deaf  air,  to  the  blind  earth,  and  heaven 
That  echoes  not  my  thoughts!"     A  gloomy  smile 
Of  desperate  hope  wrinkled  his  quivering  lips. 
For  sleep,  he  knew,  kept  most  relentlessly 
Its  precious  charge,  and  silent  death  exposed, 
Faithless  perhaps  as  sleep,  a  shadowy  lure. 
With  doubtful  smile  mocking  its  own  strange  charms. 

Startled  by  his  own  thoughts,  he  looked  around : 
There  was  no  fair  fiend  near  him,  not  a  sight 
Or  sound  of  awe  but  in  his  own  deep  mind. 
A  little  shallop  floating  near  the  shore 
Caught  the  impatient  wandering  of  his  gaze. 
It  had  been  long  abandoned,  for  its  sides 
Gaped  wide  with  many  a  rift,  and  its  frail  joints 
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tion*  of  the  tide. 
■iw  un!>d  biin  to  embark 

mighty  Slisdow  lovea 
I  of  the  poiiuloua  deep. 

•int;  rudiaiice,  nod  tiie  wind 
roinihfiihore.bleckeniiiglhewai 
Liter  soul,  the  wuidvrrr 
■xnit,  he  Bprt'ad  his  duak  ktoft 
lal,  >nd  took  his  kmely  seat, 
11  apeed  o'er  the  tnnquU  m> 


«l*er  Tiiian  flokta 
iwccp  of  oduroiu  wiads 
t  eluuds,  BO  npidly 
■nd  mtSed  mten  fled 
«t. — A  whirlwind  »wept  it  on, 
ta  and  precipiuttiiin  force, 
hiita  Hdgiia  uf  the  chitfeil  ka. 
ke.     Higher  ftnd  higher  Blill 
|ekB  nrithed  beoealh  the  tempest'i 

R  in  >  Yuiture'n  grajp. 


onduct  him  to  the  light 
1  cjeB,  the  Puet  sate 

unart  hung  their  rainbow  huee 
I  Bhifling  domes  of  aheoti-d  spray 
1  ilia  path  o'er  the  wiute  deep ; 
^dinK  slow))'  from  the  ms(, 
|u«tiier  wretttliB  her  br»id«l  locks 

Mill  Mid  radiant  eyes  of  day ; 
B,  clnd  with  HiarB.     On  every  Bide 
»  the  mnllitudinoiiB  WresmB 


mk  tumult  thundering,  u  l«  mock 
■  spangled  sky.     The  little  boat 
»<:  the  Blonn  ;  Btill  Hed,  like  foam 
Bp  cataract  of  a  wintry  river ; 
Bnn  ihe  edge  of  the  riven  wave ; 
Mar  behind  the  burntiiig  ma«s 
ig  ocean.     Sufely  fled— 
wasted  hunuui  form 
Iclemental  god. 


■.e  nunlighl.  and  around 
w  ihc  whirlpools  and  the  wa 
I  eddying  irresiBtibly, 
Jennd  f.ir  ever.— Who  ilwll  Bavot 
■  on. — the  boiling  torrent  drove,— 
lied  round  with  black  and  jagged  u 


its  sluit  and  winding  dcplhi 
ig  sea.     The  bout  fled  on 

Ling  speed.     "  Vision  and  LoTo  1" 

'  '  aloud,  "  I  have  beheld 


[  The  path  of  thy  dq-arture.     Sleep  and  ifXh 
Shall  not  divide  as  lung." 

The  boat  poraoed 
The  windings  of  the  cavern.     Day-tight  shone 
At  leoglh  uiHiii  that  gloomy  rivepi  flow  ; 
Now,  when!  Ilie  Kercest  war  among  the  wavea 
Is  calm,  un  ihe  unfaLliomable  stream  [riv 

The  iHOkl  moved  slowly.     Where  the  mounti 
Btpoaed  those  black  depths  to  tlie  aiura  aky, 
Kre  yet  llie  flood's  enormous  vijuine  fell 
Even  til  the  base  of  Caucawui,  with  sound 
That  shooli  tlic  everksting  rocks,  the  masa 
Filled  with  one  wiiirlpool  all  that  ample  chasm 
Stair  above  sCair  the  eddying  waten  rose, 
Circling  immeasurably  fast,  and  laved 
With  allemating  daeh  the  gnarled  nmis 
Of  mighty  trees,  that  elrel^ed  their  giant  anoi 
In  darkness  over  it.     I'  (he  nudat  was  left, 
Reflecting,  yet  distorting  every  cloud, 
A  pool  of  treacherous  and  trctnendoui  calm, 
Seized  by  the  eway  of  the  ascending  stream. 
With  diuy  awiftnesa,  round,  and  round,  and  roui 
Ilidge  after  ridge  the  straining  boat  arose. 
Till  on  the  verge  of  the  extremcst  cnrre. 
Where,  through  an  opening  of  the  rocky  bank. 
The  walera  overflow,  ajid  a  Bmooth  spot 
or  glnssy  quiet  'mid  those  battling  tide* 
Ib  left,  [he  boat  paoecd  shuddering.     SIkall  its 
Down  the  nb}s>  t     Shall  the  revertiug  atress 
or  tliat  rasistlcss  gulf  embosom  it  I 
Now  shall  it  fall  I     A  wandering  stream  of  win 
Breathed  from  the  west,  has  csught  the  expaiii 
And,  lo  I  with  genlle  motion  between  banks   [s 
Of  mosay  slope,  and  on  a  plncid  stream, 
Beneath  a  woven  grove,  it  sails,  and,  harbl 
The  ghastly  torrent  mingles  its  far  roar. 
With  the  breeze  murmuring  in  the  musical  wot 
Where  the  embowering  trees  recede,  and  leave 
A  little  space  uf  green  expanse,  the  core 
Is  closed  by  meeting  banks,  who«e  yellow  Sowi 
For  ever  gaze  on  their  own  drooping  eyeo. 
Reflected  in  the  crjulal  calm.     The  wave 
Of  the  boat's  motion  marred  their  pensive  task 
Which  nought  but  vagrant  bird,  or  wanton  wii 
Or  falling  npear-gmss,  or  their  own  decay 
Hod  e'er  dislurbed  before.     The  Poet  hinged 
To  deck  with  their  bright  hues  his  withered  ha 
But  on  his  heart  its  solitude  returned. 
And  he  forbore.     Not  the  strong  impulse  hid 
In  (hose  flushed  cheeks,  bent  eyes,  and  shadi 
Had  yet  performed  its  ministry :  it  hung    [fra: 
Upon  his  life,  as  lightning  in  a  cloud 
Gleams,  hovering  ere  it  vanish,  ere  the  floods 
Of  night  close  over  it. 

The  noonday  son 
Now  shone  npon  the  furcet,  one  vast  mass 
Of  mingling  shade,  whose  brown  magniflcence 
A  narrow  vale  emboBOms.     There,  huge  cavea 
Scooped  ill  the  dark  base  of  those  aPiy  rocks 
Mocking  its  moans,  respond  and  mar  for  ever. 
The  meeting  boughs  and  implicated  leaves 
Wove  twilight  o'er  the  Poet's  palli,  as  led 
By  love,  or  dream,  or  god,  or  mightier  Death, 
He  Bought  in  Nature's  dearest  hnunt,  some  bai 
Her  cradle,  and  his  sepulchre     Mure  dork 
And  dark  the  shades  accumutete — the  oak. 
Expanding  its  immense  and  knotty  armii. 
Embraces' the  light  beech.     The  pyramids 
Of  the  tall  cedar  overarching,  frame 
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Most  aoiemii  domefi  within,  and  far  below, 
Like  doada  suspended  in  an  emerald  tky. 
The  ash  and  die  acacia  floating  hang 
Tremnloasand  pale.  Like  restless  serpentB,  clothed 
In  rainbow  and  in  fire,  the  parasites, 
Starr'd  with  ten  thousand  blossoms,  flow  around 
The  grey  trunks,  and,  as  gamesome  infants'  eyes. 
With  gentle  meanings,  and  most  innocent  wiles. 
Fold  their  beams  round  the  hearts  of  those  that  love, 
These  twine  tiieir  tendrils  with  the  wedded  boughs 
Uniting  thdr  close  union  ;  the  woven  leaves 
Make  nel-work  of  the  dark  blue  light  of  day, 
And  the  night's  noontide  clearness,  mutable 
As  shapes  in  the  weird  douds.    Soft  mossy  lawns 
Beneath  these  canopies  extend  their  swells. 
Fragrant  with  perfumed  herbs,and  eyed  with  blooms 
Minnte,  yet  beautifuL    One  darkest  glen 
Sends  firam  its  woods  of  musk-rose,  twined  with 
A  soul-dissolTing  odour,  to  invite  [jasmine. 

To  soma  more  lovely  mystery.    Through  the  dell. 
Silence  and  Twilight  here,  twin-sisters,  keep 
Their  noonday  watch,  and  sail  among  the  sliades, 
Like  vaporous  shapes  half-seen  ;  beyond,  a  well. 
Dark,  gleaming,  and  of  most  translucent  wave, 
Images  all  the  woven  boughs  above. 
And  eadi  depending  leaf,  and  every  speck 
Of  azure  sky,  darting  between  their  chasms ; 
Nor  aught  else  in  the  liquid  mirror  laves 
Its  portraiture,  but  some  inconstant  star 
Between  one  foliaged  lattice  twinkling  fair. 
Or  painted  bird,  sleeping  beneath  the  mcon. 
Or  goi-geous  insect,  floating  motionless. 
Unconscious  of  the  day,  ere  yet  his  wings 
Have  qpread  their  glories  to  the  gaze  of  noon. 


Hither  the  Poet  came.    His  eyes  beheld 
Their  own  wan  light  through  the  reflected  lines 
Of  his  thin  hair,  distinct  in  the  dark  depth 
Of  that  still  fountain ;  as  the  human  heart, 
Gazing  in  dreams  over  the  gloomy  grave. 
Sees  its  own  treacherous  likeness  there.   He  heard 
The  motion  of  the  leaves,  the  grass  that  sprung 
Startled  and  glanced  and  trembled  even  to  feel 
\n  unaccustomed  presence,  and  the  sound 
H  the  sweet  brook  that  from  the  secret  springs 
Jf  that  dark  fountain  rose.    A  Spirit  seemed 
To  stand  beside  him— clothed  in  no  bright  robes 
(>f  shadowy  silver  or  enshrining  light, 
Borrow'd  from  aught  the  visible  world  affords 
(>f  grace,  or  majesty,  or  mystery  ; — 
But  undulating  woods,  and  silent  well. 
And  rippling  rivulet,  and  evening  gloom 
Now  deepening  the  daric  shades,  for  speech  assumiug 
Held  commune  with  him,  as  if  he  and  it 
Were  all  that  was^— only — when  his  regard 
Was  raised  by  intense  pensiveness, — two  eye^ 
Two  starry  eyes,  hun^  in  the  gloom  of  thought. 
And  seemed  with  theu*  serene  and  azure  smiles 
To  beckon  him. 

Obedient  to  the  light 
Thai  shone  within  his  soul,  he  went,  pursumg 
The  windings  of  the  dell. — The  rivulet 
Wanton  and  wild,  through  many  a  green  ravine 
Beneath  the  forest  flowed.     Sometimes  it  fell 
Among  the  moss,  with  hollow  harmony 
Dark  and  profo:::id.     Now  on  the  polished  stones 
It  dancfMl  ;  )ii(«^r  childhood  laughing  as  it  went : 
Th«;'i,  through  the  plain  in  trar^qnil  wanderings 
Reflecting  every  herb  and  dxoopiag  bud      [crept. 


That  overhung  its  quietness. — **  0  stream  I 
Whose  source  is  inaccessibly  profound. 
Whither  do  thy  mysterious  waters  tend  ? 
Thou  imagest  my  Ufe.     Thy  darksome  stillness, 
Thy  dazzling  waves,  thy  loud  and  hollow  gulfs. 
Thy  searchless  fountain,  and  invisible  course 
Have  each  their  t^'pe  in  me :  And  the  wide  sky, 
And  measureless  ocean  may  declare  as  soon 
What  oozy  cavern  or  wliat  wandering  cloud 
ConUuns  thy  waters,  as  the  universe       [stretched 
Tell  where  these  living  thoughts  reside,  when 
Upon  thy  flowers  my  bloodless  limbs  shall  waste 
I'  the  passing  wind !" 

Beside  the  grassy  shore 
Of  the  small  stream  he  went ;  he  did  impress 
On  the  Kreen  moss  his  tremulous  step,  that  caught 
Strong  uiuddering  from  his  burning  limbs.  As  one 
Roused  bv  some  joyous  madness  from  the  couch 
Of  fever,  he  did  move  ;  yet,  not  like  him. 
Forgetful  of  the  grave,  where,  when  the  flame 
Of  his  frail  exultation  shall  be  spent. 
He  must  descend.     With  rapid  steps  he  went 
Beneath  the  shade  of  trees,  beside  the  flow 
Of  the  wild  babbling  rivulet ;  and  now 
The  forest's  solemn  canopies  were  changed 
For  the  uniform  and  lightsome  evening  sky. 
Grey  rocks  did  peep  fix>m  the  spare  moss,  and 

stemmed 
The  struggling  brook  :  tall  spires  of  windlestrae 
Threw  their  thin  shadows  down  the  rugged  slope. 
And  nought  but  gnarled  roots  of  ancient  pines 
Branchless  and  blasted,  clenched  with  grasping  roots 
The  unwilling  soiL     A  gradual  change  was  here. 
Yet  ghastly.    For,  as  fast  years  flow  away. 
The  smooth  brow  gathers,  and  the  hair  grows  thin 
And  white  ;  and  where  iiradiate  dewy  eyes 
Had  shone,  gleam  stony  orbs :  so  from  his  steps 
Bright  flowers  departed,  and  the  beautiful  shaide 
Of  the  green  groves,  with  all  their  odorous  winds 
And  musical  motions.     Calm,  he  still  pursued 
The  stream,  that  with  a  larger  volume  now 
Rolled  through  the  labyrinthine  dell ;  and  there 
Fretted  a  path  through  its  descending  curves 
With  its  wintry  speed.     On  every  ade  now  rose 
Rocks,  which,  in  unimaginable  forms. 
Lifted  their  black  and  barren  pinnacles 
In  the  Ught  of  evening,  and  its  precipice 
Obscuring  the  ravine,  disclosed  above, 
'Mid  toppling  stones,  black  gulfs,and  yawning  caves. 
Whose  windmgs  gave  ten  thousand  various  tongues 
To  the  loud  8a*eam.     Lo !  where  the  pass  expands 
Its  stony  jaws,  the  abrupt  mountain  breaks, 
And  seems,  with  its  accumulated  crags, 
To  overhang  the  world :  for  wide  expand 
Beneath  tlie  wan  stars  and  descending  moon 
Islanded  seas,  blue  mountains,  mighty  streams. 
Dim  tracks  and  vast,  robed  in  the  lustrous  gloom 
Of  leaden-coloured  even,  and  flery  hills 
Mingling  their  flames  with  twilight,  on  the  verge 
Of  the  remote  horizon.    The  near  scene, 
In  naked  and  severe  simplidty. 
Made  contrast  with  the  universe.     A  pine, 
Rock-rooted,  stretched  athwart  the  vacancy 
Its  swinging  boughs,  to  each  inconstant  blast 
Yielding  one  only  response,  at  each  pause, 
In  most  familiar  cadence,  with  the  howl 
The  thunder  and  the  hiss  of  homeless  streams 
Mingling  its  Bolemn  song,  whilst  the  broad  river. 
Foaming  and  hurrying  o*er  its  rugged  path, 
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fnUcr  and  mat*  fccUe.  i^aij  fed  : 

TV  wiiaiii  tit  Oi-m^a,  lill  br  by  bralhinc  then    | 
At  ftatit,  aod  biulT  ^nEng : — turn  hai  ai^l 
W'm  ifce  cRBi  nana,  >iucfc  o'er  tbr  imtem  litw 

<  ff  \bt  nic  vOTid  bcr  BM>fat]r  bom  fluqtnidcil, 
l^'hli  vboae  don  bcaow  iDovrm  duisni  iwciiicd 
To  Diinifc^    No«  npua  (be  j>cccd  bill* 
lirMa^>Bd«iII>cibed<Tiil(4  fimnw 

<  *t  tbr  TMt  iMWnr  tmk.  tbc  Tarl'i  blood. 
Thai  rnr  bcal  in  Dixit  fFvmpalh; 
VTith  mRBir'*  ri>b  ud  fluv,  |;rp>  ferbkr  Mill : 
Anl  vbrn  iwo  laeniiiif  puixiu  of  li^t  aloiM 
'"^IfAined  ihnHu^h  ihe  duknvu,  the  allvnui^  gtiip 


n^in 


The  (U^iuie  n^i :  -  nil  ibr  rn 

Wu  ijDeDclml,  the  pube  >el  liufcend  iu  his  hart. 

Ilpaiued— it  Aallend.  Bui  vhcfl  heaven  remained 

L'nerij  bUrk,  the  fnuiiv  shado  ioiriilveil 

An  image,  nlenl,  cold,  aad  niouotik:^ 

As  their  own  nneclns  canh  and  lacaal  air. 

Even  aa  a  rapoiir  fed  with  golden  beama 

That  mioiHered  on  tunli|4t<  *Te  tb«  west 

EciipKO  it,  waM  now  that  wondroiu  fraiii»— 

No  leoat,  do  qucidii.  do  dirinil}' — 

A  fragile  hue,  od  vboae  hannoiuoas  strini^ 

The  bratfa  of  beaToi  did  niider — a  bright  ttnam 

Ooee  led  witfa  maaT-ToicMl  wsTca— a  dnam 

Of  jruoth,  vhieb  nighl  and  time  baTs  qDaiebed  fur 

dark,  nod  drr,  and  imreaiembeTed  now. 


O,  for  Medea's  TODdrani  alehirniy, 
Whieh  wheresoe'er  it  fell  made  the  ntrth  elnni 
With  bright  fluiren,  and  the  •rintry  bonghs  exhale 
Prom  Tcnialblonmafreeh  fragrance  1    O,  thai  God, 
Profiue  of  puisona,  would  coDivde  the  chalii*  I 

Which  but  one  liiiDS  man  has  drained,  n-ho  now,      I 
Vessel  of  dpathle«a  «  ralb,  a  alare  that  feela 
No  proud  cxraiplioQ  in  the  bUebtinji  cnne 

ic  unrlJ  wandiTS  top  ever. 
Lone  OH  incamnte  doiih  !    O,  that  the  dnam 
Of  ilari<  nugician  in  hia  visioned  ove, 
ItaSiimC  Ihc  einderi  of  a  crucible 
Fur  life  and  power,  irven  when  his  feeble  hand 

kv  in  iu  last  decay,  were  the  true  law 
Of  tliia  M  lovely  woriil !     But  thou  aM  fled 
Like  Rome  fnil  exhalation,  whieh  the  dawn 
Holiea  in  ils  (rolden  bvama, — ah  [  thon  haat  fled  ! 
Tho  bravo,  the  ecudc,  and  the  beautiful. 
The  child  of  smee  anil  geniua.     Heartless  thing! 
Alt)  done  and  said  i'  the  world,  and  man}'  wunni 

nen  live  on,  and  mighty  Earth 
From  nca  and  mountaia,  city  and  wildemeaii, 

Lifta  Ntill  itfl  solemn  voice  : — but  thou  art  fled — 
Tlinu  eanst  no  longer  know  or  lore  tho  shapes 
Of  this  phantBamal  scene,  who  have  to  thee 
llM'n  purest  miniatets,  who  are,  alas  I 
Now  tliiiu  art  not.     Upon  thnw  pallid  lips 
So  BWect  oven  in  their  silencv,  on  those  eyes 
Tlinl  imatco  sleep  in  death,  upon  that  form 
Vi-l  safn  from  tho  worm's  outrace,  lei  mi  tear 
Ih'Hhi'd— niitcvcninthought    Nor, when ihoechuea 
All!  gone,  and  those  divinisl  linenmeuta. 
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Worn  by  the  flenadeas  wind,  shall  lire  alone 
In  the  frail  panaea  of  thia  aimple  strain. 
Let  not  high  Terse,  mourning  the  memorj 
Of  that  which  ia  no  more,  or  painting's  woe 
Or  seolptore,  speak  in  fed>le  imagery 
Their  own  cold  powers.     Art  and  eloquence, 
And  all  the  ahowa  o'  the  world,  are  frail  and  rain 
To  weep  a  loaa  that  toma  tbdr  light  to  shade. 


It  is  a  woe  **  too  deep  for  tears,"  when  aD 
Is  reft  at  once,  when  some  surpassing  Spirit, 
Whoee  light  adorned  the  world  aronnid  it,  kavea 
Those  who  r^nain  behind  nor  sobs  nor  groans. 
The  passionate  tumult  of  a  clinging  hope  ; 
But  pale  despair  and  cold  tranquillity. 
Nature's  vast  frame,  the  web  of  human  things. 
Birth  and  the  grare,  that  are  not  as  they  were. 


NOTE   ON  ALASTOR.     BY  THE  EDITOR. 


*  Alasior**  ia  written  in  a  very  <^erent  tone 
from  "  Qneen  Kab."  In  the  latter,  Shelley  poured 
out  all  the  cherished  speculations  of  his  youth — all 
tlie  irrepreaaible  emotions  of  sympathy,  censure, 
mod  hope,  to  which  the  present  suffering,  and  what 
He  conaiderB  the  proper  destiny  of  lus  fellow-crea- 
tures, gare  birth.    '^Alastor,"  on  the  contrary, 
eontaina  an  individual  interest  only.    A  very  few 
^ears,  with  their  attendant  events,  had  checked  the 
ardour  of  Shelley's  hopes,  though  he  still  thought 
them  well  grounded,  and  that  to  adTunce  their 
fulfilment  was  the  noblest  task  man  could  achieve. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  to  speak  of 
the  misfortunes  that  chequered  his  life.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  all  he  did,  he  at  the 
time  of  doing  it  believed  himself  justified  to  his 
own  conscience ;  while  the  various  ills  of  poverty 
and  loss  of  friends  brought  home  to  him  the  sad 
realities  of  life.  Physical  suffering  had  also  con- 
sklerable  influence  in  causing  him  to  turn  his  eyes 
inward  ;  inclining  him  rather  to  brood  over  the 
thonghts  and  emotions  of  his  own  soul,  than  to 
glance  abroad,  and  to  make,  as  in  ^  Queen  Mab," 
the  whole  universe  the  object  and  subject  of  his 
song.  In  the  spring  of  18 1 5,  an  eminent  physician 
pronounced  that  he  was  dying  rapidly  of  a  con- 
sumption ;  abscesses  were  formed  on  his  lungs, 
and  he  suffered  acute  spasms.  Suddenly  a  com- 
plete change  took  place  ;  and  though  through  life 
he  waa  a  martyr  to  pain  and  debility,  every  symp- 
tom of  pulmonary  disease  vanished.  His  nerves, 
vhich  nature  had  formed  sensitive  to  an  unex- 
ampled degree,  were  rendered  still  more  susceptible 
by  the  state  of  his  health. 

As  soon  air  the  peace  of  1814  had  opened  the 
Continent,  he  went  abroad.  He  visited  some  of 
the  more  magnificent  scenes  of  Switzerland,  and 
retimed  to  England  from  Lucerne,  by  the  Reuss 


and  the  Rhine.  This  river  navigation  enchanted 
him.  In  his  favourite  poem  of  "  Thalaba,"  hia 
imagination  had  been  excited  by  a  description  of 
such  a  voyage.  In  the  summer  of  1815,  after  a 
tour  along  the  southern  coast  of  Devonshire  and 
a  visit  to  Clifton,  he  rented  a  house  on  Bishop- 
gate  Heath,  on  the  borders  of  Windsor  Forest, 
where  he  enjoyed  several  months  of  comparative 
health  and  tranquil  happiness.  The  later  summer 
months  were  warm  and  dry.  Accompanied  by  a 
few  friends,  he  visited  the  source  of  the  Thames, 
making  the  voyage  in  a  wherry  from  Windsor  to 
Crichlade.  His  beautiful  stanzas  in  the  church- 
yard  of  Lechlade  were  written  on  that  occasion. 
<<  Alastor"  was  composed  on  his  return.  He  spent 
his  days  under  the  •oak'-shades  of  Windsor  Great 
Park ;  and  the  magnificent  woodland  was  a  fitting 
study  to  inspire  the  various  descriptions  of  forest 
scenery  we  find  in  the  poem. 

None  of  Shelley's  poems  is  more  characteristic 
than  this.  The  solemn  spirit  that  reigns  through- 
out, the  worship  of  the  majesty  of  nature,  tho 
broodings  of  a  poet's  heart  in  solitude — the  min- 
gling of  the  exulting  joy  which  the  various  aspect 
of  the  visible  universe  inspires,  with  the  sad  and 
struggling  pangs  which  human  passion  imparts, 
give  a  touching  interest  to  the  whole.  The  death 
which  he  had  often  contemplated  during  the  last 
months  as  certain  and  near,  he  here  represented 
in  such  colours  as  had,  in  his  lonely  musings, 
soothed  his  soul  to  peace.  The  versification  sus- 
tains the  solenm  spirit  which  breathes  throughout . 
it  Lb  peculiarly  melodious.  The  poem  ought  rather 
to  be  considered  didactic  than  narrative :  it  was 
the  out-pouring  of  his  own  emotions,  embodied  in 
the  purest  form  he  could  conceive,  painted  in  the 
ideal  hues  which  his  brilliant  imagination  inspired, 
and  softened  by  the  recent  anticipation  of  death. 
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•orvtf  aud  the  improveinent  or  gmdual  abolition  of 
poliucal  iostitutioDA.    The  year  1788  may  be  assumed 
as  the  epoch  of  one  of  the  most  important  crises  pro- 
duced by  this  feeling.    The  sympathies  connected  with 
that  rTent  extended  to  erery  bosom.     The  most  gene, 
rnus  an*!  amiable  natures  were  those  which  participated 
the  most  eztensiTely  in  these  sympathies.     But  such 
a  degree  of  unmingled  good  was  expected,  as  it  was 
imposaible  to  realise.     If  the  Revolution  had  been  in 
crery  reapect  prosperoui,  then  misrule  and  superstition 
Would  lose  ludf  their  claims  to  our  abhorrence,  as 
kilcn  which  the  a^Ute  can  unlock  with  the  slightest 
motion  of  his  fingers,  and  which  do  not  eat  with  poison. 
ooa  rust  into  the  soul.     The  revulsion  occasioned  by 
the  atrocitiet  of  the  demagogues  and  the  re-establiih- 
inent  of  successive  tyrannies  in  France  was  terrible, 
mud  felt  in  the  remotest  corner  of  the  civilized  world. 
Oonld  tbey  listen  to  the  plea  of  reason  who  had  groaned 
Eander  the  calamitiet  of  a  social  state,  according  to  the 
proviaions  of  which,  one  man  riots  in  luxury  whilst 
luiotber  fiunishea  for  want  of  bread  !     Can  he  who  the 
day  before  was  a  trampled  slave,   suddenly  become 
AiberaLminda^  forbearing,  and  independent?    This  is 
%be  consequence  of  the  habits  of  a  state  of  society  to 
1m  produced  by  resolute  perseverance  and  inde&tigible 
liope,  and  long-suffering  and  long.believing  courage, 
and  the  systematic  efforts  of  generations  of  men  of 
intellect  aq^  virtue.     Such  is  the  lesson  which  experi- 
ence teaches  now.     But  on  the  first  reverses  of  hope 
in  the  progress  of  French  liberty,  the  sanguine  eager- 
ness for  good  overleapt  the  solution  of  these  questions, 
and  for  a  time  extinguished  itself  in  the  unexpected. 
nets  cf  their  result.     Thus  many  of  the  most  ardent 
and  tender-hearted  of  the  worshippers  of  public  goo.i 
have  been  morally  ruined,  by  what  a  partial  glimpse 
of  the  events  they  deplored,  appeared  to  show  as  the 
melancholy  desolation   of  all    their  cherished  hopes. 
Hence  gloom  and  misanthropy  have  become  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  age  in  whirh  we  live,  the  solace  of 
a  disappointment  that  unconsciously  finds  rflief  only 
in  the  wilful  exaggeration  of  its  own  despair.     This 
influence  has  tainted  the  literature  of  the  age  with  the 
hopelessness  of  the  minds  from  which  it  flows.    Meta- 
physics,*  and  inquiries  into  moral  and  political  science, 
have  become  little  else  than  vain  attempts  to  revive 
exploded   superstitions,  or   sophisms  like    those  f  of 
Mr.    Malthus,   calculated   to  lull    the   oppressors   of 
mankind  into  a  security  of  everlasting  triumph.    Our 
works  of  fiction  and  poetry  have  been  overshadowed 
by  the  same  infectious  gloom.     But  mankind  appear 
to  me  to  be  emerging  from  tlieir  trance.     I  am  aware, 
mrthinks,  of  a  slow,  gradual,  silent  change.     In  that 
belief  I  have  composed  the  folio wini;  Poem. 

I  do  not  presume  to  enter  into  competition  with  our 
greatest  contemporary  Poets.  Yet  I  am  unwilling  to 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  any  who  have  preceded  mc. 
I  have  sought  to  avoid  the  imitation  of  any  style  of 
language  or  versification  peculiar  to  the  original  minds 
of  which  it  is  the  character,  designing  that  even  if 

*  I  ought  to  except  Bir  W.  Dnunmond's  "  Academical 
Qtiestions ;  **  a  volume  of  very  acute  and  powerful  meta- 
phyaical  criticism. 

t  It  is  remarkable,  as  a  sjrmptom  of  the  revival  of  public 
ftope,  that  Mr.  Malthus  has  anshrned,  in  the  later  editions 
•f  hia  work,  an  indefinite  dominion  to  moral  restraint  over 
the  principle  of  population.  This  concession  answers  all 
the  infcreooes  from  bis  doctrine  unfavourable  to  human 
improvement,  and  reduces  the  "  Eshav  on  Pupulatioic ," 
to  a  eonmicntary  illustrative  of  the  unanswerablenesa  of 
'*  l^MJTicAi.  Jitanca." 


what  I  have  produced  be  worthless,  it  should  still  be 
properly  my  own.  Nor  have  I  permitted  any  system 
relating  to  mere  words,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
reader  from  whatever  interest  I  may  have  succeeded 
in  creating,  to  my  own  ingenuity  in  contriving  to  dis- 
gust them  according  to  the  rules  of  criticism.  I  have 
simply  clothed  my  thoughts  in  what  appeared  to  me 
the  most  obvious  and  appropriate  language.  A  per. 
son  ^miliar  with  nature,  and  with  the  most  celebrated 
productions  of  the  human  mind,  can  scarcely  err  in 
following  the  instinct,  with  respect  to  selection  of  lan- 
guage, produced  by  that  fiimiliarity. 

There  is  an  education  peculiarly  fitted  for  a  Poet, 
without  which,  genius  and  sensibility  can  hardly  fill 
the  circle  of  their  cspacities.  No  education  indeed 
can  entitle  to  this  appellation  a  dull  and  unobaervant 
mind,  or  one,  though  neither  dull  nor  unobservant,  in 
which  the  channels  of  communication  between  thought 
and  expression  have  been  obstructed  or  closed.  How 
far  it  is  my  fortune  to  belong  to  either  of  the  lattet 
classes,  I  cannot  know.  I  aspire  to  be  something 
better.  The  circumstances  of  my  accidental  education 
have  been  favourable  to  this  ambition.  I  have  been 
familiar  from  boyhood  with  mountains  and  lakes,  and 
the  sea,  and  the  solitude  of  forests :  Danger,  which 
sports  upon  the  brink  of  precipices,  has  been  my  play- 
mate. I  have  trodden  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  and 
lived  under  the  eye  of  Mont  Blanc.  I  have  been  a 
wanderer  among  distant  fields.  I  have  sailed  down 
mighty  rivers,  and  seen  the  sun  rise  and  set,  and  the 
stars  come  forth,  whilst  I  have  sailed  night  and  day 
down  a  rapid  stream  among  mountains.  I  have  seen 
populous  cities,  and  have  watched  the  passions  which 
rise  and  spread,  and  sink  and  change,  amongst  assem- 
bled multitudes  of  men.  I  have  seen  the  theatre  of 
the  more  visible  ravages  of  tyranny  and  war,  cities  and 
villages  reduced  to  scattered  groups  of  black  and  roof- 
less  houses,  and  the  naked  inhabitants  sitting  famished 
upon  their  desolated  thresholds.  I  have  conversed 
with  living  men  of  genius.  The  poetry  of  ancient 
Gi-cece  and  Rome,  and  modern  Italy,  and  our  own 
country,  has  been  to  me  like  external  natuiv,  a  pas- 
sion and  an  enjoyment.  Such  are  the  sources  from 
which  the  materials  for  the  imagery  of  my  Poem  have 
been  drawn.  I  have  considered  Poetry  in  its  most 
comprehensive  sense,  and  have  read  the  Poets  and  the 
Historians,  and  the  Metaphysicians  *  whose  writings 
have  been  accessible  to  me,  and  have  looked  upon  the 
beautiful  and  majestic  scenery  of  the  earth  as  common 
sources  of  those  elements  which  it  is  the  province  of 
the  Poet  to  embody  and  combine.  Yet  the  experience 
and  the  feelings  to  which  I  refer,  do  not  in  themselves 
constitute  men  Poets,  but  only  prepare  them  to  be  the 
auditors  of  those  who  are.  How  far  I  shall  be  found 
to  possess  that  more  essential  attribute  of  Poetry,  the 
power  of  awakening  in  others  sensations  like  those 
which  animate  my  own  bosom,  is  that  which,  to  speak 
sincerely,  I  know  not ;  and  which,  with  an  acquies- 
cent and  contented  spirit,  I  expect  to  bo  taught  hy  the 
effect  which  I  shall  produce  upon  those  whom  I  now 
address. 

I  have  avoided,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  imitation 
of  any  contemporary  style.  But  there  must  be  a  resent, 
blance,  which  does  not  depend  upon  their  own  will, 
between  all  the  writers  of  any  particular  age.  They 
cannot  escape  from  subjection  to  a  common  influence 

*  In  this  sense  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  perf<vti- 
bility  in  works  of  fiction,  notwithstanding  the  conccAidon 
often  mado  by  the  advocator  of  human  iuiproyement^  that 
perfectibility  is  a  term  applicable  only  t<>  Hciencc. 
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cetuin  Critioi  were  at  cli'M^ lighted 

am,  bow  gteat  would  be  [he  benefit 

ii  nn  quirter  given  to  Keiruge,  or  Envy,  or  Prejudire. 
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DEDICATION. 


re  is  BO  daofer  to  a  Bfan,  that  knows 
It  Ufa  and  death  ia :  there's  not  any  law 
eedt  his  knowledge :  neither  is  it  lawful 
t  be  should  stoop  to  anjr  other  law. 


ClUPMAN. 


^t^0*^^^t^^>^>^0^^0^^ 


TO  MART 


ny  summer-task  is  ended,  Mary, 
•turn  to  thee,  mine  own  heart's  home ; 
i  <^een  some  victor  Kniffht  of  Faery, 
bright  spoils  for  her  enchanted  dome ; 
1  disdain,  that  ere  my  fame  become 
mong  the  stars  of  mortal  night, 
«d  may  cleave  its  natal  gloom, 
kful  promise  thus  I  would  unite 
beloved  name,  thou  Child  of  love  and  light. 


n. 


which  stole  from  thee  so  many  an  hour 
— and  the  fruit  is  at  thy  feet  I 
r  where  the  woods  to  frame  a  bower 
erlaced  branches  mix  and  meet, 
)  with  sound  like  many  voices  sweet, 
lis  leap  among  wild  islands  green, 
■amed  for  my  lone  boat  a  lone  retreat 
fl;rown  trees  and  weeds,  shall  I  be  seen : 
I  thee,  where  still  my  heart  has  ever  been. 


iif. 


I  of  great  deeds  were  mine,  dear  Friend, 
first  [pass. 

is  which  wrap  this  world  from  youth  did 
ember  well  the  hour  which  burst 
t's  sleep :  a  fresh  May-dawn  it  was, 
walked  forth  upon  the  glittering  grass, 
t,  I  knew  not  why :  until  there  rose 
)  near  school-room,  voices,  that,  alas  I 
t  one  echo  from  a  world  of  woes — 
and  grating  strife  of  tyrants  and  of  foes. 


IV. 

1  I  clasped  my  hands  and  looked  around^ 
I  was  near  to  mock  my  streaming  eyes, 
onred  their  warm  drops  on  the  sunny 
id — 

it  nhame,  I  spake : — ^  I  will  be  wise, 
,  and  free,  and  mild,  if  in  me  lies 
rer,  for  I  grow  weary  to  behold 
ih  and  the  strong  still  tyrannise 
reproach  or  check."     I  then  controlled 
mv  heart  grew  calm,  and  I  wits  meek 
old. 

V. 

I  that  hour  did  I  with  earnest  thoueht 
>wledge  from  forbidden  mines  of  lore, 
tne  that  ray  tyrants  knew  or  taught 
0  learn,  but  from  that  secret  store 
linked  armour  for  my  soul,  before 
walk  forth  to  war  among  mankind ; 
erand  hojw  were  strengthened  more  and 
le,  till  there  came  upon  my  mind    [more 
'  loneliness,  a  thirst  with  which  I  pined. 


VI. 

Alas,  that  love  should  be  a  blight  and  snare 

To  those  who  seek  all  sympathies  in  one ! 

Such  once  I  sought  in  vain  ;  then  black  despair. 
The  shadow  of  a  starless  night,  was  thrown 

Over  the  world  in  which  T  moved  alone  : 

Yet  never  found  I  one  not  false  to  me. 
Hard  hearts,  and  cold,  like  weights  of  icy  stone 
Which  crushed  and  withered  mine,  that  could  not  be 
Aught  but  a  lifeless  clog,  until  revived  by  thee. 

VIL 

Thou  Friend,  whose  presence  on  mv  wintry  heart 
Fell,  like  bright  Spring  upon  some  herbless  plain, 
How  beautiful  and  calm  and  free  thou  wert 
In  thy  young  wisdom,  when  the  mortal  chain 
Of  Custom  thou  didst  burst  and  rend  in  twain. 
And  walked  as  free  as  light  the  clouds  among, 
Whichmany  an  envious  slave  then  breathed  in  vain 
From  his  dim  dungeon,  and  my  spirit  sprung 
To  meet  thee  from  the  woes  which  had  begirt  it  long. 

vra. 
No  more  alone  through  the  world's  wildemeai^ 
Although  I  trod  the  paths  of  high  intent, 
I  ioumeyed  now :  no  more  companionless, 
Where  solitude  is  like  despair,  I  went. — 
There  is  the  wisdom  of  a  stem  content 
When  Poverty  can  blight  the  just  and  good, 
When  Infamy  dares  mock  the  innocent. 
And  cherished  friends  turn  with  the  multitude 
To  trample :  this  was  ours,  and  we  unshaken  stood  I 


IX. 

Now  has  descended  a  serener  hour. 

And  with  inconstant  fortune,  friends  return ; 

Though  suffering  leaves  the  knowledge  and  the 

power 
Which  says : — Let  scorn  be  not  repaid  with  scorn. 
And  from  thy  side  two  gentle  babes  are  bom 
To  fill  our  home  with  smiles,  and  thus  are  we 
Most  fortunate  beneath  life's  beaming  morn : 
And  these  delights,  and  thou,  have  been  to  me 
The  parents  of  the  Song  I  consecrate  to  thee. 


Is  it,  that  now  my  inexperienced  fingers 
But  strike  the  prelude  of  a  loftier  strain ! 
Or,  must  the  lyre  on  which  my  spirit  lingers 
Soon  pause  in  silence,  ne'er  to  sound  again. 
Though  it  might  shake  the  Anarch  Custom's  reign, 
And  charm  the  minds  of  men  to  Truth's  own  sway. 
Holier  than  was  Amphion'sl  I  would  fain 
Reply  in  hope — but  I  am  worn  away. 
And  Death  and  Love  are  yet  contending  for  their 
prey. 


zi. 
And  what  art  thou!  I  know,  but  dare  not  speak : 
Time  may  interpret  to  his  silent  years. 
Yet  in  the  paleness  of  thy  thoughtful  cheek. 
And  in  the  light  thine  ample  forehead  wears, 
And  in  thy  sweetest  smiles,  and  in  thy  tears, 
And  in  thy  gentle  speech,  a  prophecy 
Is  whispered,  to  subdue  my  fondest  fears : 
And  through  thine  eyes,  even  in  thy  soul  I 
A  lamp  of  vestal  fire  burning  internally. 
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a  thou  w. 


n  IotfIt  rnrni  Ihv  bijih, 
lu  upinn^  Child : 
—fur  Oup  (liL-n  l-fi  •hia  earth 

Hrd  thee  ia  the  nulunre  nndtfiled 
\\«g  glory  (  «ill  her  f.me 

''  rougL  lhEleinpp!iU(UrkBndwild 
claiteriliiVNiRiidllioneaiiiilclairii 
tl.j  Sire/of       • 


haltaoas 


urid  stood  m 


xlio 

is  hoini?  :—uu wauled  fe&n 
Ic  opprtUBors  ot  our  nee, 
Knd  CuHMm,  aiid  low-thoUKhted  earn, 
Br-ntrickpn  dnit[oiis,  for  a  sjiaca 
^lumaii  he&n,  llu'ir  food  uid  dwvUing- 


Iblna  voice  pauses  amnng  m 
"  be  no  rcRponae  to  mj  cry — 
rise  mad  stamp  with  fury  bliod 
lame  who  luvea  them, — thoa  and  1 
I  can  look  rrnm  our  tnuiquillily 
nipeMuoui  Di^ht,- 


iiildndl 


while  c 


giy 


the  fuunderiug 

lliBhL 
year  with  imaxlinguiiUMl 


CANTO   I. 

tt  hope  of  trampled  France  had  tailed 
|dn>am  of  unremainiog  glory, 
'it  deiipnir  I  rose,  and  scaled 
I  ftOrial  promo nlorj-,  [hoary; 

tupd  base  with  the  vexed  surg-e  wiu 
"'den  dnwn  break  forth,  and  waken 
every  wave : — but  transitory 
idden,  the  firm  earth  was  shaken, 
!t  wrack  ita  frame  were  uverUkeii. 


HriitK  fast,  nround,  above,  and  under, 
if  tremulous  mist  began  to  creep, 
implicating  lincH  ilid  steep 
"  ■■■  -hadofti— nnt  a  wnnd 
irrible  repoae  did  keep 
Lad  the  HcmhIe,  and  all  aruniid 
e  drciid  tlian  night  was  pouml  u|ion 


0  rushing  of  a  wind  tliat  swee  p» 
ocean.     Seel  the  lightiiingn  jub-ii 
•en  with  lire,  and  the  Uiahcd  deeps 
il  beneath  ;  it  rogea  on, 
tretim,  whirlwind  and  waves  np- 

fid  liail,  and  darkness  eddying  >y, 
—the  m«-birdit,  tluki  wen-  gone 

n  nn  earth,  wliM  liglit  in  in  the  nky. 


For,  wbere  Ibe  irmBOiblp  storm  had  cloven 
Thai  rtarful  dartneas,  ifae  blue  aky  waa  Hwn 
Fretted  with  maoy  a  fair  dond  Interworen 
Most  delicately,  and  ibe  oc«an  j^ven. 
Beneath  that  opening  ipot  of  blus  seren^ 
Quivered  Uke  burning  emerald:  aim  was  sp 
On  all  below ;  bat  Ear  on  high,  between 
Earth  and  the  npper  air,  the  vaiil  clouds  Het 
ConntleM  and  (wift  aa  leavea  on  Mtttuau's  ten 


For  ever  ■•  the  w»r  became  moie  fierce 
Between  (he  whirlwind*  and  the  radt  on  big 
That  spol  grew  more  anene ;  blue  light  did  pi 
Thcwaoforth«Ae*hiteelaaib,wlueh>Beniedi 
Far,  deep,  and  motianleaB ;  while  thros^  thi 
The  pallid  aemidrcle  of  the  mooD 
Past  on,  in  slow  and  moving  najeaty ; 
I  ts  upper  horn  arrayed  in  mists,  wludi  aoon 
liut  slowly  fled,  likedew  beneath  the  bomaett 

T  entitd  not  cbocae  but  gaie ;  a  laaeination 
Dwelt  in  that  moon,  and  aky,  and  dondi,  w 

My  fancy  thither,  and  in  expectation 

Of  what  I  knew  not,  I  remamed:— the  hoe 

Of  the  white  moon,  amid  that  heaven  lo  bio 
Suddenly  stained  with  shadow  did  appear; 
A  speck,  a  cloud,  a  shape,  approaching  gi 
Like  a  great  ship  in  the  sun's    '  " " 
Beheld  a&r  at  sea,  and  swift  it 


jhing  gre« 
ing  sphen 


Even  like  a  bark,  which  from  a  ehaam  of  n 
Dark,  vast,  and  overhanging,  on  a  river    [t 

Which  there  coUecta  the  strength  of  all  its  ( 
tains,  [qu 

Comea  forth,  whilst  with  the  speed  its  frame 
Sails, oars,  and  ulreani,  lending  to  one  endeav 
So,  from  that  chnsm  of  light  a  winged  Form 
On  all  the  winds  of  heaven  approaching  evei 

Pursued  it  with  fierce  blasts,  and  lightning  . 


A  coume  preeipitons,  of  diz^  speedy 
Suflpending  thought  and    breath ;  a   monsl 
For  in  the  air  do  I  behold  indeed  [ri 

An  Ea;;lc  and  a  Serpent  wreathed  in  Sghl  > 
And  now,  rclaxins  its  impetuous  fli^t 
llefore  tlic  aerial  rock  on  which  I  stood. 
The  Eagle,  hoveling,  wheeled  to  left  and  rij 
And  hung  with  lingering  winga  over  the  fl« 
ind  startled  witli  its  yells  the  wide  air's  aolit 


A  Nhaft  of  light  upon  ita  wings  descended. 
And  every  golden  feather  glenmnd  therein — 
Fealher  and  scale  inextricably  blended. 
I'he  Serpent'*  mailed  and  many-coloured  ak' 
Shone  llirongh  the  plomes  ;  its  eoila  were  t« 

within 
Ry  many  a  nwollrn  and  knotted  fold,  and  hij 
And  fari  the  neck  mxdln;;  lithe  and  thin, 
.'^iiNlaiiu-.l  a  crwleil  head,  which  warily 
Shifliil  and  glanced  bi-furc  the  Eagle's  steadfait 


/"^ 
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Aronndy  around,  in  oeaselesB  circles  wheeling 
\l'ith  dang  of  wings  and  scream^  the  Eagle  sailed 
1  ncessantly — sometimes  on  high  concealing 
Its  lessening  orbs,  sometimes  as  if  it  failed, 
I>rooped  through  the  air ;  and  still  it  shrieked  and 
And  casting  back  its  eager  head,  with  beak  [wailed. 
And  talon  unremittingly  assailed 
The  wreathed  Serpent,  who  did  ever  seek 
Upon  his  enemy's  heart  a  mortal  wound  to  wreak. 


zi. 
TVlimt  Kfe,  what  power,  was  kindled  and  arose 
l¥ithin  the  sphere  of  that  appalling  fray ! 
For,  &om  the  mcounter  of  Uiose  wond'rous  foes, 
A  vigour  like  the  sea*s  suspended  spray 
Hung  gathered:  in  the  void  air,  far  away,  [leap, 
Floated  the  shattered  plumes ;  bright  scales  did 
Where'er  the  Eagle's  talons  made  their  way. 
Like  sparks  into  the  darkness ; — as  they  sweep, 
flood  stains  the  snowy  foam  of  the  tumultuous 
deep. 

zn. 
Swift  chances  in  that  combat — ^numy  a  check. 
And  many  a  change,  a  dark  and  wild  turmoil ; 
Sometimes  the  Snake  around  his  enemy's  neck 
Locked  in  stiff  rings  his  adamantine  coil. 
Until  the  Eagle,  faint  with  pain  and  toil, 
Remitted  his  strong  flight,  and  near  the  sea 
Languidly  fluttered,  hopeless  so  to  foil 
His  adTersary,  who  then  reared  on  high 
His  red  and  burning  crest,  radiant  with  victory. 


zm. 
Then  on  the  white  edge  of  the  bursting  surge, 
Where  they  had  sunk  togetlier,  would  the  Snake 
Relax  his  suffocating  grasp,  and  scourge 
The  wind  with  his  wild  writhings ;  for  to  break 
That  chain  of  torment,  the  vast  bird  would  shake 
The  strength  of  his  unconquerable  wings 
As  in  despair,  and  with  bis  sinewy  neck 
Dissolve  in  sudden  shock  those  linked  rings. 
Then  soar — as  swift  as  smoke  from  a  volcano 
springs. 

xnr. 
Wile   baffled    wile,  and    strength    encountered 
Thus  long,  but  nnprc  vailing:—  the  event  [strength, 
Of  that  portentous  fight  appeared  at  length : 
Until  the  lamp  of  day  was  almost  spent 
It  had  endureid,  when  lifeless,  stark,  and  rent. 
Hung  high  that  mighty  Serpent,  and  at  last 
Fell  to  the  sea,  while  o'er  the  continent, 
With  clang  of  vrings  and  scream  the  Eagle  past. 
Heavily  borne  away  on  the  esdiausted  bk^t. 


XT. 

And  with  it  fled  the  tempest,  so  that  ocean 
And  earth  and  sky  shone  through  the  atmosphere — 
Only,  it  was  strange  to  see  the  red  commotion 
Of  waves  like  mountains  o'er  the  sinking  sphere 
Of  sunset  sweep,  and  tlieir  fierce  roar  to  hear 
Amid  tlie  calm :  down  the  steep  path  I  wound 
To  the  sea-shore — the  evening  was  most  clear 
And  beautiful,  and  there  the  sea  I  foufid 
Cahn  as  a  cradled  child  in  dreamless  slumber 
bound. 


xvr. 
There  was  a  Woman,  beautiful  as  morning, 
Sitting  beneath  the  rocks  upon  the  sand 
Of  the  waste  sea—,  fair  as  one  flower  adorning 
An  icy  wilderness — each  delicate  hand 
Lay  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  and  tlie  band 
Of  her  dark  hair  had  fallen,  and  so  she  sate 
Looking  upon  tlie  waves ;  on  the  bare  strand 
Upon  the  sea-mark  a  small  boat  did  wait. 
Fair  as  hei^self^  like  Love  by  Hope  left  desoUUe, 

« 

xvn. 
It  seemed  that  this  fair  Shape  had  looked  upon 
That  unimaginable  fight,  and  now 
That  her  sweet  eyes  were  weary  of  the  sun, 
As  brightly  it  illustrated  her  woe ; 
For  in  the  tears  which  silently  to  flow 
Pause<l  not,  its  lustre  hung :  she  watching  aye 
The  foam-wTeaths  which  the  faint  tide  wove  below 
Upon  the  spangled  sands,  groaned  heavily. 
And  after  every  groan  looked  up  over  the  sea. 

xvm. 
And  when  she  saw  the  wounded  Serpent  make 
His  path  between  the  waves,  her  lips  grew  pale. 
Parted,  and  quivered ;  the  tears  c«isea  to  break 
From  her  immovable  eyes ;  no  voice  of  wail 
Escaped  her ;.  but  she  rose,  and  on  the  gale 
Loosening  her  star-bright  robe  and  shadowy  hair» 
Poured  forth  her  voice ;  the  caverns  of  tlie  vale 
That  opened  to  the  ocean,  caught  it  there. 
And  filled  with  silver  sounds  the  overflowing  air. 


XIX. 

She  spake  in  language  whose  strange  melody 
Might  not  belong  to  earth.     I  heard,  alone, 
What  made  its  music  more  melodious  be. 
The  pity  and  the  love  of  every  tone ; 
But  to  the  Snake  those  accents  sweet  were  known, 
His  native  tongue  and  hers :  nor  did  he  beat 
The  hoar  spray  idly  then,  but  winding  on 
Through  the  green  shadows  of  the  waves  that  meet 
Near  to  the  shore,  did  pause  beside  her  snowy  feet. 


Then  on  tiie  sands  the  Woman  sate  again, 
And  wept  and  clasped  her  hands,  and  all  between, 
Renewed  the  unintelligible  strain 
Of  her  melodious  voice  and  eloquent  mien ; 
And  she  unveiled  her  bosom)  and  the  green 
And  glancing  shadows  of  the  sea  did  play 
O'er  its  marmoreal  depth : — one  moment  seen, 
For  ere  the  next,  the  Serpent  did  obey 
Her  voiee,  and,  coiled  in  rest,  in  her  embrace  it  lay. 


XXI* 


Then  she  arose,  and  smiled  on  rae  with  eyes 
Serene  yet  sorrowing,  like  that  planet  fair. 
While  yet  tlie  day-light  lingereth  in  the  skies 
Which  cleaves  with  arrowy  beams  the  dark-red  air, 
And  said :  To  grieve  is  wise,  but  the  despair 
Was  weak  and  vain  which  led  thee  here  from  sleep : 
This  shalt  thou  know,  and  more,  if  thou  don  dare 
With  me  and  with  this  Serpent,  o'er  tlie  deep, 
A  voyage  divine  and  strange,  companionship  to 
keep. 
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.ii'l  tliG  Muroiog  Star 
IH  ill  niiiibat— aa  he  stood 
Iwiltiin  liin  iniiid  wafrcd  muluaL  war, 
kiniiaDir— wlien  to  the  flood 

",  he  luriicJ  aud  ihed  Ilia  brother'a 


liinphcd,  and  the  Spirit  of  evil, 
liiiuiiyiiiiap»i'hieli  nimo may  know, 
iiiHiiy  tiaiiiea;  tlic  Fiend  did  rovel 
Kiiiiift  oVr  a  wurid  of  woe, 

,  luBlhcd  and  loathing,  wild, 

iiBtHrryHlinpi',  brautvounandmilil, 
with  nuui  and  bcaat  unrecoaciled. 


Hb  vpirrl  ia  their  power,  and  they  hia  ilarea 
Id  air,  and  light,  and  ihooglit,  and  langnage  da 
And  keep  their  ante  from  iialareea  lo  gntvea, 
In  all  nwrti  of  men— iniisible. 
But  when,  in  ebon  niirroT,  Nightmare  fell, 
To  ii-rmnt  or  unpoMor  tuda  them  rise, 
Bbc'k  winged  demon  fbniu — whom,fraait]iel 
Hi*  rei^  and  dwellini;  beneath  oedier  side*. 
He  loaaens  to  their  dark  and  bbaliiig  miniitni 


In  the  world's  jvoth  his  empire  wai  a«  firm 
As  its  foundsiioni — aoon  the  Spirit  of  Good, 
Though  in  the  likeofS  of  a  loathsome  worm. 
Sprang  from  the  tnllowa  of  the  fill  iiilw  flood 
Which  shrank  and  fled;  and  with  that  Smd  of  hi 
Renewed  the  doubtfol  war — throncB  than  : 

shook, 
And  earth's  iaitnense  and  trampled  moltitDdi 
In  hope  on  their  awn  powers  began  to  ktoli, 
And   Fear,  the  d  '      '  *  '         ' 


e  demon  pale,  hia  aangtttno  ah 


Then  Grew*  arose,  and  to  ita  banfa  and  Hig< 
In  dream,  the  ^Iden-pinioned  Genii  ame, 
Evun  where  they  slept  amid  the  night  of  aga 
Sleeping;  thinr  hearts  in  the  divineot  flame 
Whif  h  tliy  hreaih  kindled.  Power  of  holieM  na 
And  oft  iu  eyclea  since,  when  darknoai  gara 
New  weapiiuB  to  thy  foe,  Ibetr  sunlike  ujna 
Upon  the  combat  ^ane — a  light  to  wtb,  [gr 
Like  Paradise  spread  forth  beyond  the  ahad 

Sueh  is  this  conflict — when  mankind  doth  rti 
With  its  oppressors  in  a  strife  of  blood, 
Or  when  free  thoughts,  like  lightnings,  are  il 
And  in  each  bosom  of  the  mulliludo 
JuHlice  and  truth,  with  custom's  hydra  brood 
Wage  silent  war ;— when  pricelE  and  kings  diet 
In  amilea  or  frowns  their  fierce  diviuietude. 
When  round  pure  hcsuts,  a  host  of  hopes  aaaen 
The  Snake  and  Eagle  meet — the  wra^d's  fooi 
tiona  tremble ! 


/^ 
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k  beheld  that  fight — ^when  to  thy  home 
t  return,  steep  not  its  hearth  in  tears ; 
loa  may'st  hear  that  earth  is  now  become 
It's  garbage,  which  to  his  compeers, 
:«waxd  of  their  dishonoured  years, 
ividing  give. — The  victor  Fiend 
nt  of  yore,  now  quails,  and  fears 
ph  dearly  won,  which  soon  will  lend 
i  swift  and  sore  to  his  approaching  end. 


iger,  list !  mine  is  a  human  form  J^new ! 
thou  wearest — touch  me — shrink  not 
thou  feel'st  is  not  a  ghoet^s,  but  warm 
lan  blood. — Twas  many  years  ago, 
:  my  thirsting  soul  aspired  to  know 
ts  of  this  wondrous  world,  when  deep 
was  pierced  with  s^Tupathy,  for  woe 
lid  not  be  mine  own— and  thought  d  id  keep 
mnatural  watch  beside  an  infknt's  sleep. 


XXXYI. 

1  not  be  mine  own,  since  far  from  men 
free  and  happy  orphan  child, 
i-shore,  in  a  deep  mountain  glen  ; 
the  waves,  and  through  the  forests  wild, 
to  storm  and  darkness  reconciled, 
calm  while  tempest  shook  the  sky : 
the  breathless  heavens  in  beauty  smiled, 
eet  tears,  yet  too  tumultuously 
and  clasped  my  hands  aloft  in  ecstacy. 

ZXXTTI. 

•e  forebodings  of  my  fate. — Before 
s  heart  beat  in  my  virgin  breast, 
in  nurtured  in  divinest  lore : 
oet  gave  me  books,  and  blest 
but  holy  talk  the  sweet  unrest 
[  watched  him  as  he  died  away — 
ith  hoary  hair — a  fleeting  guest 
e  mountains — and  this  lore  did  sway 
ke  a  storm,  contending  there  alwa>. 

xxxnii. 
lark  tale  which  history  doth  unfold. 
It  not,  metliinks,  as  othei's  know, 
veep  not ;  and  Wisdom  had  unrolled 
i  which  hide  the  gulf  of  mortal  woe : 
1  she  that  warning  vision  show, 
d  all  things  with  intense  devotion ; 
ten  Hope*8  deep  source  in  fullest  flow, 
iquake  did  uplift  the  stagnant  ocean 
houghts — mine  shook  beneath  the  ^ide 

XXXIX. 

t  the  living  blood  through  all  these  veins 
thought  in  sense,  great  France  sprang 

I,  as  if  to  break,  the  ponderous  chains 
d  in  woe  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
started  from  my  cottage  hearth ; 
'  clouds  and  waves  in  tameless  gladness 
till  they  caught  immeasurable  mirth — 
led   in  light  and  music:  soon,  sweet 
iS  [sadn^  "ss. 

d  upon  my  heart,  a  soft  and  thrilikj 


Deep  skimber  fell  od  me ; — my  dreams  were  fire. 
Soft  and  delightful  thoughts  dul  rest  and  hover 
Like  shadows  o*er  my  brain  ;  and  strange  desire. 
The  teB4>est  of  a  passion,  raging  orer 
My  tranquil  soul,  its  depths  with  light  did  cover. 
Which  past ;  and  cafan,  and  darkness,  sweeter  £tr 
Came — then  I  loved  ;  but  not  a  human  lover  ! 
For  when  I  rose  from  sleep,  the  Morning  Star 
Shone  through  the  woodbine  wreaths  whidi  round 
my  casement  were. 


Twas  like  an  eye  which  seemed  to  smile  on  me. 
I  watched  till,  by  the  sun  made  pale,  it  sank 
Under  the  billows  of  the  heaving  sea  ; 
But  from  its  beams  deep  love  my  spirit  drank. 
And  to  my  brain  the  boundless  worid  now  shrank 
Into  one  thought— one  image — ^yea,  for  ever  ! 
Even  likethe  day's-spring,  poured  on  vapours  dank. 
The  beams  of  that  one  star  did  shoot  and  quiver 
Through  my  benighted  mind— and  were  extin- 
guished never. 


aui. 


The  day  past  thus :  at  night,  metboogfat  in  dream 
A  shape  of  speechless  beuity  did  appear ; 
It  stood  like  light  on  a  careering  stream 
Of  golden  clouds  which  shook  the  atmosphere ; 
A  winged  youth,  his  radiant  brew  did  wear 
The  ^loming  Star :  a  wild  dissolving  bliss 
Over  my  frame  he  breathed,  approaching  near, 
And  bent  his  eyes  of  kindling  tenderness 
Near  mine,  and  on  my  lips  impteseed  a  lingering 
kiss. 


zun. 


And  said  :  A  ^irift  lores  thee^  mortal  maiden. 
How  wUtthou  prove  thy  worth !  Then  joy  and  sleep 
Together  fled  ;  my  soul  was  deeply  laden. 
And  to  the  shore  I  went  to  muse  and  weep ; 
But  as  I  moved  over  my  heart  did  creep 
A  joy  less  soft,  bat  more  profound  and  strong 
Than  my  sweet  dream ;  and  it  forbade  to  keep 
The  path  of  the  sea-shore :  that  Spirit's  tongue 

Seemed  whispering  in  my  heart,  and  bare  my  steps 
along. 

ZLrv. 
How,  to  that  vast  and  peopled  city  led. 
Which  was  a  field  of  holy  warfare  then, 
I  walked  among  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
And  bhared  in  fearless  deeds  with  evil  men. 
Calm  a.s  an  angel  in  the  dragon's  den — 
How  I  braved  death  for  liberty  and  truth,  [when 
And  spumed  at  peace,  and  power, and  fame ;  and 
Thot<e  hopes  had  lost  the  glory  of  their  youth. 

How  sadly  1  returned  —  might  move  the  hearer's 
ruth: 

xtv. 
Warm  tears  throng  fast !  the  tale  may  not  be  said — 
Know  then,  that  when  this  grief  had  been  subdued, 
1  was  not  left,  like  others,  cold  and  dead  ; 
The  Spirit  whom  I  loved  in  solitude 
Sustained  his  child  :  the  tempest-shaken  wood, 
The  waves,  the  fountains,  and  the  hush  of  night-^ 
These  were  his  voice,  and  well  I  understood 
His  smile  divine  when  the  calm  sea  was  bright 
With  silent  stars,  and  Heaven  was  breathlew  with 
delight. 
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ic  roljo  wa»  thrown, 

inilit,  nnil  a  bright  Mar  did  g\ov 
— IbeSuakcthcnmctbismartalfoe. 


it  tli^n  llic  Scrrpont  on  thy  h{«rt1 
I  nuiil  with  brii-f  bu J  poMiuiuiltf  cry, 

? ;  (hM  mlciioe  nuule  rao  start — 

ere  miliu;;  plruantly, 
|luJ  between  tlie  «cft  and  wy, 
Lg  moon  w*D  far  away  ; 
like  mpphire,  pik-d  on  high 
rijon  round,  in  xilence  lay 
1, — these  we  did  approach  nlway. 


Tew  the  ve 


a  fell  ol 


*l'«m 


;  wo  bad  [>Bst  tlie  ocean 

I  the  pole,  Nature's  rcmoluBl  rci)pi — 

%  fast  oVr  a  (wUuisid  plain 

with  the  lluon-tide  day. 

na  ahone  aniund — n  Fnne 

nudat,  girt  by  green  isles  which  lay 

nny  deep,  roapleudeut  far  awaj. 


.  such  us  mortal  hand 

lit,  nor  eestapy,  or  drenm, 

cilieB  of  eochanted  Inud  : 

leaTen,  ere  yet  day's  purple  BtT«ik 

wpBtem  foreHt,  while  the  gleam 
moon  among  the  elouiU 
then  witti  many  n  j^ldcn  beam 
jonatellalions  rush  in  crowdw, 
the  eky  and  the  mormorual  S\  uods. 


[■,  Ills  t 


[piL-i 


tfloftheUmveree, 
.inz'ii  li);h(,  or  mightier  verse, 
arble  language,  can  iuvpel 
mortal  aeuae — aueh  (jlooma  immerBe 
cable  sight,  and  rent 
liuuring  brain   and   ovcr-burlhcncd 


|)ng  (he  lawny  i^Unds  fair, 

liy  [brcBts  ntanvd  Ilie  nhadowy  deep, 

f  boat  paused  wln're  an  ivory  stair 
n  the  eryslal  Hea  did  Hli-cp, 
at  vuKt  Fane's  aOrial  heap  : 

vked,  and  (lirongh  a  portal  wide 
I'hose  roof  of  luouuHtano  earveil,  did 
lo'erlheformsou  erery  side,  [keep 
a   life  and  thought )    inuDOveoUe, 


We  came  to  a  TaMhall,  wboseglorions  roof  [sh 
Wan  diamond,  which  had  drunk  the  Ughtuu 
In  darkness,  and  now  poured  it  through  tlie  • 
Of  spoll-inwoven  clouda  hung  there  to  screen 
Itit  blinding  Bplcndonr — through  such  veil  wu  e 
That  work  of  aublli«t  power,  divine  and  rare 
Orb  aboie  orb,  witli  Many  shape*  between, 
And  homed  moons,  and  mel«on  strange  and  f 
On  night-black  columns  p<used — one  hdlow  be 


Ten  thoniand  eolnmoB  in  that  qniiering  light 
Distinct — between  whose  ahafla  wound  tkr  an 
The  long  and  Ubyrinthine  aislea — more  brigh 
With  their  own  ntdianee  tlian  the  Heaven  of  1) 


Which  did  the  Spirit's  history  display  ; 
A  tale  of  passionate  change,  diviDsly  tuigfat. 
Which,  ui  their  winged  dance,  unconBdoiu  Qe 

wrought. 

Beneath,  there  sate  on  many  a  sapphire  thror 
The  great,  who  had  deiwrted  from  mankind, 
A  mighty  Senate  ;  some  whose  white  hair  bh 
Like  mountain  snow,  mild,  beautiful,  and  hlin 
Some,  female  forma,  whoHe  gestures  beamed  • 

And  ardent  j ouths,  and  children  brigbtand  fi 

And  some  had  lyres  whoM! strings  weruintertwii 
With  palo  and  clinging  flames,  which  ever  tb 
Waked  faint  yet  thrilling  soimds  that  pierced 

One  seat  was  vacant  in  the  midst,  a  throni^ 
Reared  on  a  p}Tamid  like  arulptured  Banie, 
Dinlinct  with  circling  slepa  which  rested  on 

Into  that  hall,  she  shrieked  the  Spuic'i  nams 
Aiirl  fell ;  and  vanished  slowly  from  the  sight 
Usrknevi  arose  from  her  dissolving  frame, 
Which  pLilicring,  filled  that  dome  of  woven  lij 
Blotting  Its  sphered  stars  with  supernatural  nij 


Then  first  two  glittering  lights  were  seen  to  g 

In  circk*  on  llie  amethystine  floor. 

Small  serpent  eyes  trailing  from  side  to  aide, 

Tliey  rouud  each  other  rolled,  dJtaUn;  mom 
And  more— then  rose,  commingling  into  one. 
One  clear  and  mighty  planet  bulging  o'er 
A  cloud  of  deepest  sfisdnw,  which  was  Ihrowi 
A  ill  wart  the  glowing  stepsand  the  crystalUne  thn 


The  cloud  nhich  rested  on  that  cone  of  flams 
Was  cloven  ;  lieneatli  the  planet  sate  a  Fam 
Fairer  than  tongue  can  apeak  or  thought  i 

The  radiance  of  whose  limbs  roae-lihe  and  wi 
Flowed  forth,  and  did  with  sofUat  light  infor 
The  sliadowy  domo,  the  sculptures,  and  the  ■ 
Of  tliOHO  assembled  shnpcs^-wiih  dinring  ohi 
Sinking  upon  their  heartg  and  mine—He  aatt 
Majestic  yet  meal  mild — calm,  yet  flompaaaion 
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vnn. 
Wonder  and  joj  a  iMiasing  faintness  threw 
Over  my  brow— a  band  supported  me, 
Whoee  toach  was  magic  strength :  an  eye  of  blue 
Looked  into  mine,  like  moonlight,  soothingly  ; 
And  a  Toioe  said — Thou  must  a  listener  be 
Tliis  day — two  mighty  spirits  now  return. 
Like  birds  of  calm,  from  the  world's  raging  sea, 
Thev  pour  fresh  light  from  Hope's  immortal  urn  ; 

A  tale  of  human  power — despair  not — list  and 
learn! 

uz. 
I  looked,  and  lo  I  one  stood  forth  eloquently, 
His  eyes  were  dark  and  deep,  and  the  clear  brow 
Whien  shadowed  them  was  like  the  morning  sky. 
The  cloudless  Heaven  of  Spring,  when  in  their  flow 
Through  the  bright  air,  the  soft  winds  as  they  blow 
Wake  the  green  world — his  gestures  did  obey 
The  oracular  mind  that  made  his  features  glow, 
And  where  his  curved  lips  half  open  lay, 

Passion's  divinest  stream  had  made  impetuous  way. 

Beneath  the  darkness  of  his  outspread  hair 
He  stood  thus  beautiful :  but  there  was  One 
Who  sate  beside  him  like  his  shadow  there, 
And  held  his  hand — ^far  loveHer — she  was  known 
To  be  thos  fair,  by  the  few  lines  alone 
Which  through  her  floating  locks  and  gathered 
Glances  of  soul-dissolving  gl(»ry,  shone : —  [cloke. 
None  else  beheld  her  eyes — in  him  they  woke 
Memories  which  found  a  tongue,  as  Uius  he  silence 
broke. 


CANTO  n. 

I. 
The  star-Hght  smile  of  children,  the  sweet  looks 
Of  women,  the  fair  breast  from  which  I  fed. 
The  murmur  of  the  unreposing  brooks. 
And  the  green  light  which,  shifting  overhead, 
Some  tangled  bower  of  vines  around  me  shed. 
The  shells  on  the  sea-sand,  and  the  wild  flowers, 
The  lamp-light  through  the  rafters  cheerly  spread, 
And  on  the  twining  flax — in  life's  young  hours 
^"liese  sights  and  sounds  did  nurse  my  spirit's  folded 
powers. 

n. 
'q  Argolis  beside  the  echoing  sea, 
oQch  impulses  within  my  mortal  frame 
Arose,  and  they  were  dear  to  memory, 
Like  tokens  of  the  dead : — but  others  came 
Soon,  in  another  shape :  the  wondrous  fame 
Of  the  past  world,  the  vital  words  and  deeds 
Of  minds  whom  neither  time  nor  change  can  tame, 
"traditions  dark  and  old,  whence  evil  creeds 
^Urt  forth,  and  whose  dim  shade  a  stream  of  poison 
feeds. 

m. 
I  heard,  as  all  have  heard,  the  various  story 
Of  homan  life,  and  wept  unwilling  tears, 
feeble  historians  of  its  shame  and  glory, 
^alse  disputants  on  all  its  hopes  and  fears. 
Victims  who  worshipped  ruin,— chroniclers 
Of  daily  scorn,  and  slaves  who  loathed  their  state; 
Yet  flaittering  power  had  given  its  ministers 
A  throne  of  judgment  in  the  grave — 'twas  fate, 
That  among  such  as  these  my  youth  should  seek  \t» 
mate. 


rr. 
The  land  in  which  I  lived,  by  a  fell  bane 
Was  withered  up.    Tyrants  dwelt  side  by  side, 
And  stabled  in  our  homes, — until  the  chain 
Stifled  the  captive's  cry,  and  to  abide 
That  blasting  curse  men  had  no  shame — ^all  vied 
In  evil,  slave  and  despot ;  fear  with  lust 
Strange  fellow»liip  through  mutual  hate  had  tied. 
Like  two  dark  serpents  tangled  in  the  dust. 
Which  on  tlie  paths  of  men  their  mingling  poison 
thrust. 

V. 

£arth,our  brighthome,itsmountainsand  its  waters, 
And  the  ethereal  shapes  which  are  suspended 
Over  its  green  expanse,  and  those  fair  daughters, 
The  clouds,  of  Sun  and  Ocean,  who  have  blended 
The  colours  of  the  air  since  first  extended 
It  cradled  the  young  world,  none  wandered  forth 
To  see  or  feel :  a  darkness  had  descended 
On  every  heart :  the  light  which  shows  its  worth, 
Must  among  gentle  thoughts  and  fearless  take  its 
birth. 

VI. 

This  vital  world,  this  home  of  happy  spirits, 
Was  Its  a  dungeon  to  my  blasted  kind. 
All  that  despair  from  murdered  hope  inherits 
They  sought,  and  in  tlieir  helpless  misery  blind, 
A  deeper  prison  and  heavier  chains  did  find. 
And  stronger  tyrants : — a  dark  gulf  before. 
The  realm  of  a  stem  Ruler,  yawned ;  behind. 
Terror  and  Time  conflicting  drove,  and  bore 
On  their  tempestuous  flood  the  shrieking  wretch 
from  shore. 

VII. 

Out  of  that  Ocean's  wrecks  had  Guilt  and  Woe 
Framed   a    dark    dwelling   for  their  homeless 

thought. 
And,  starting  at  tlie  ghosts  which  to  and  fro 
Glide  o'er  its  dim  and  gloomy  strand,  had  brought 
The  worehip  thence  which  they  each  other  taught. 
Well  might  men  loathe  their  life,  well  might  they 

turn 
Even  to  the  ills  again  from  which  they  sought 
Such  refuge  after  death  ! — well  might  they  learn 
To  gaze  on  this  fair  world  with  hopeless  uncon* 

cem! 

vin. 
For  they  all  pined  in  bondage  ;  body  and  soul. 
Tyrant  and  slave,  victim  and  torturer,  bent 
Before  one  Power,  to  which  supreme  control 
Over  their  will  by  their  own  weakness  lent. 
Made  all  its  many  names  omnipotent ; 
All  symbols  of  things  evil,  all  divine  ; 
And  hymns  of  blood  or  mockery,  which  rent 
The  air  from  all  its  fanes,  did  intertwine 
Imposture's  impious  toils  round  each  discordant 
shrine. 

IX. 

I  heard,  as  all  have  heard,  life*s  various  story. 
And  in  no  careless  heart  transcribed  the  tale ; 
But,  from  the  sneers  of  men  who  had  grown  hoary 
In  shame  and  scorn,  from  groans  of  crowds  made 
By  famine,  from  a  mother's  desolate  wail     [pale 
0  er  her  polluted  child,  from  innocent  blood 
Poured  on  the  earth,  and  brows  anxious  and  pale 
With  the  heart's  warfare ;  did  I  gather  food 
To  feed  my  many  thoughts : — a  tameless  multitude 
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Ilhrough  Ihe  wncka  of  Atya  ile|>utod 
f  aolattil  shore,  whfD  eren 
I  and  jai;e?cl  islets  darted 
mooDriae ;  in  Ihe  northern  Heaven, 


Thne  hopes  found  •orda  dumgh  which  my  ijiiril 
To  weave  a  bonda^Drsueb  syDipathj      [■o'-'^t 
As  might  create  lonie  reqioiiae  la  the  i)kii^i 
Which  ruled  me  now — aod  as  the  vapoora  lie 
Bright  in  the  oat^>read  muming'*  mdiaocy. 
So  were  thece  thoughu  inrcMed  with  the  %ht 
Of  langoago;  and  all  b«on»  made  reply 
On  which  itB  loslre  Btmrned,  whene'er  it  might 
Thro'  darkncm  wide  and  deep  those  traooed  spcriu 


Ivho  had  framed  these  winders  then, 

' '  the  story  of  their  diwJa ; 

i  race  of  mightier  men, 
if  \t*»  ongentle  creeds 
0  to  him  who  wisely  heeds 
which  they  speak ;  and  now,  to  mt 
It  making  pale  the  blooming  weeds, 
rs  shining  in  the  breatliless  sea, 
te  bctoIIh  of  mortal  mystery. 


Yen,  many  an  eye  with  dji^  l«sn  was  dim, 
Andoftl  ihiiught  to  clasp  my  own  heart's  bmllier, 
When  I  enuld  feel  the  lisliver's  senses  swim. 
And  hear  his  breath  itaowii  swift  gasping  Bmuiher 
Even  as  my  words  evoked  them — and  auuther. 
And  yet  anutlicr,  I  did  fondly  derm. 
Fell  that  we  all  were  sons  of  one  great  molber ; 
And  Ihe  cold  truth  nieh  nd  reverse  did  aeon, 
Ab  to  awake  in  grief  from  some  dehghtful  dream. 


is  been,  and  snch 


bt^coma  I 


I  yet  bi^CDt 
than  they 


Hfra}^jenls  of  yol 

Bd  Ihe  Hgn  uf  power — 1  felt  the  sway 

Btreatn  of  b|^  bear  away 

1  thoughts — my  heart  beat  loud  and 
■ra  lut  loose  beneath  the  ray  [fast — 
iUD,  my  spirit  onward  past 
I  steady  beams  upon  its  tumult  east. 


4duh  dead  J  have  ye  lain  bound 
1  in  ruin. — Hope  is  strong, 
th  their  winged  child  have  found — 
□Dtil  the  mighty  Hoimd 
shall  scatter  in  its  gust 
the  oppressor,  and  the  ground 
tar's  unregarded  dust, 
BO  long  betrayed  your  impious 


Yes,  ofl  beside  the  ruined  labyrinth 
Which  skirls  the  hoary  caves  of  the  green  d 
Did  Laon  and  his  friend  on  one  grey  plinth. 
Hound  whose  worn  base  the  wild  waves  hiss 
Resting  at  eve,  a  lofly  convene  keep  :  [I 
And  that  his  friend  was  fabe,  tnay  now  be  oi 
Cahnly— that  he  like  other  men  could  weep 
Tears  which  are  lieB,and  could  betray  and  apRad 
Siuires  for  that  guileless  heart  which  for  lus  own 
had  bled. 

Then,  had  no  great  aim  recompensed  my  soraow, 
I  must  have  sought  dark  respite  from  its  streas 
In  dreamless  rest,  in  sleep  that  sees  no  monvw — 
For  to  tread  life's  dismaying  wilderness 
Without  ons  smile  to  cheer,  one  viuee  to  blew, 
Aniid  the  snares  and  scoBs  of  human  kind. 
Is  hard — but  I  betrayed  it  not,  uor  less 
With  love  that  scorned  return,  sought  to  nnbrad 
The  interwoven  clouds  which  make  its  wisdom 


e,  and  like  a  sulphurous  hill, 
landden  from  its  snows  had  ^ken 
it  shall  burst,  and  (ill 
inning  fire ;  it  must,  it  will— 
-ained  '. — and  who  shall  stand 
Brking  earlhqunku  sledfsst  still, 
high  Freedom's  desert  land 
te  marble  walls  the  leagued  storms 


Withdeathlns  minds,  which  leavewhere  they  I' 
A  pnth  of  light,  my  soul  communion  knew;  [; 
Till  from  that  glorious  intercourse,  at  last, 
As  from  a  mine  of  magic  store,  I  drew 
Words  which  wure  weapous  i^ronnd  my  heart 

there  grew 
The  adamantine  armour  of  their  power, 
And  From  my  fancy  wings  of  j^oldcn  hue 
Spi^ng  forth — yet  not  alone  from  wiBdnm'sto' 
A  minisleroftnuh,  these  plumes  young  Laonbure 


■fed. 


lit,  in  commune  with  the  hope 
amid  those  ruins  grey 
■neath  the  dark  sky's  stai-ry  cope; 
I  that  hour  upon  me  ky 
r  this  hope,  and  night  or  day, 
dream,  clove  to  my  breast: 


lien  gon 


iway 


,  orphan  with  my  parents  lived,  whoso  eye* 
L're  load-stars  of  delight,  which  drew  me  home 
When  I  might  wander  fonh  ;  nor  did  1  prize 
Aught  human  thing  beneath   Heaven's  mighty 

dome 
Beyond  this  child-,  so  when  sad  houivwereeo 
And  baffled  hope  like  ice  still  clung  to  me. 
Since  kin  were  cold,  and  friends  had  now  beer 
Heartless  and  fatso,  I  tumnl  from  all,  to  be, 
Cyihna,  the  only  source  of  tears  and  smilea  l«  ihM 
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xxn. 
What  wert  tboo  then  !     A  diOd  most  infantine, 
Yet  wandering  far  beyond  that  innocent  age 
In  all  bat  its  sweet  looks  and  mien  dirine ; 
Even  then,methoagfat,  with  the  world's  tyrant  rage 
A  patient  warfitf«  thy  young  heart  did  wage. 
When  those  soft  eyesof  scarcely  conscious  thought, 
Some  tale,  or  thine  own  Cuicies,  would  engage 
To  oTerilow  with  tears,  or  conrerse  fraught 
With  paitffmi,  o'er  their  d^ths  its  fleeting  light 
had  wrought. 

zzni. 
She  moved  upon  this  earth  a  shape  of  brightness, 
A  power,  that  from  its  objects  scarcely  drew 
One  impulse  of  her  being — in  her  lightness 
Most  like  some  radiant  doud  of  morning  dew 
Which  wanders  through  the  waste  air's  pathless 
To  nourish  some  far  desert ;  she  did  seem  [blue. 
Beside  roe,  gathering  beauty  as  she  grew. 
Like  the  bright  shade  of  some  immortal  dream 
Which  walks,  when  tempest  sleeps,  the  wave  of 
life's  dark  stream. 

xxpr. 
As  mine  own  shadow  was  this  child  to  me, 
A  second  self,  far  dearo:  and  more  lair ; 
Which  clothed  in  undiasblring  radiancy 
AH  those  steep  paths  which  languor  and 
Of  human  things  had  made  so  dark  and  bare. 
But  which  I  trod  alone — nor,  till  bereft 
Of  friends,  and  overcome  by  lonely  care. 
Knew  I  what  solace  for  that  loss  was  left. 
Though  by  a  bitter  wound  my  trusting  heart  was 
cleft. 

xxr. 

Once  she  was  dear,  now  she  was  all  I  had 
To  love  in  human  life — this  playmate  sweet, 
This  child  of  twelve  years  old — so  she  was  made 
My  sole  associate,  and  her  willing  feet 
Wandovd  with  mine  where  earth  and  ocean  meet. 
Beyond  the  aSrial  mountains  whose  vast  cells 
The  nureposing  billows  ever  beat, 
Tbroug^  forests  wide  and  old,  and  lawny  dells, 
Where  boughs  of  incense  droop  over  the  emerald 
wells. 

XXVI. 

And  warm  and  light  I  felt  her  clasping  hand 
When  twined  in  mine :  she  followed  where  I  went, 
Through  the  lone  paths  of  our  inmiortal  land. 
It  had  no  waste,  but  some  memorial  lent 
Which  strung  me  to  my  toil — some  monument 
Vital  with  mind  :  then  Cythna  by  my  side. 
Until  the  bright  and  beaming  day  were  spent. 
Would  rest,  with  looks  entreating  to  abide, 
Too  earnest  and  too  sweet  ever  to  be  denied. 

xzvn. 
And  soon  I  could  not  have  refused  her — thus 
For  ever,  day  and  night,  we  two  were  ne'er 
Piurted,  but  when  br»ef  sleep  divided  us  : 
And,  when  the  pauses  of  the  lulling  air 
Of  noon  beside  the  sea  had  made  a  lair 
For  her  soothed  senses,  in  my  arms  she  slept. 
And  I  kept  watch  over  her  slumbers  there. 
While,  as  the  shifting  visions  over  her  swept, 
Amid  her  innocent  rest  by  turns  she  smUed  and 
wept. 


zxvin. 
And,  in  the  murmur  of  her  dreams,  was  heard 
Sometimes  the  name  of  Laon  : — suddenly 
She  would  arise,  and,  like  the  secret  bird 
Whom  sunset  wakens,  fill  the  shore  and  sky 
With  her  sweet  accents — a  wild  melody ! 
Hymns  which  my  soul  had  woven  to  Freedom, 

strong 
The  source  of  passion,  whence  they  rose  to  be 
Triumphant  strains,  whic)*,  like  a  spirit's  tongue. 
To  the  enchanted  waves  that  child  of  glory  sung. 


Her  white  arms  lifted  through  the  shadowy  stream 
Of  her  loose  hair— oh,  excellently  great 
Seemed  to  me  then  my  purpose,  the  vast  theme 
Of  those  impassioned  songs,  when  Cythna  sate 
Amid  the  calm  which  rapture  doth  create 
After  its  tumult,  her  heart  vibrating. 
Her  spirit  o'er  the  ocean's  floating  state 
From  her  deep  eyes  far  wandering,  on  the  wing 
Of  visions  that  were   mine^  beyond  its  utmost 
q>ring. 


For,  before  Cythna  loved  it,  had  my  son^ 
Peopled  with  thoughts  the  boundless  umverse, 
A  niighty  congregation,  which  were  strong 
Where'er  they  trod  the  darkness  to  dmpene 
The  cloud  of  that  unutterable  curse 
Which  clings  upon  mankind : — all  thingp  became 
Slaves  to  my  holy  and  heroic  verse, 
Earth,  sea,  and  d^v,  the  planets,  life^  and  fiune. 
And  fa^,  or  whate  er  else  binds  the  worid's  won- 
drous frame. 


And  this  beloved  child  thus  felt  the  sway 
Of  my  conceptions,  gathering  like  a  cloud 
The  very  wind  on  which  it  rolls  away  : 
Hers  too  were  all  my  thoughts,  ere  yet,  endowed 
With  music  and  with  light,  their  fountains  flowed 
In  poesy  ;  and  her  still  and  earnest  face. 
Pallid  with  feelings  which  intensely  glowed 
Within,  was  turned  on  mine  with  speediless  grace 
Watching  the  hopes  which  there  her  heart  had 
learned  to  trace. 


xxxn. 


In  me,  communion  with  this  purest  being 
Kindled  intenser  zeal,  and  made  me  wise 
In  knowledge,  which  in  hers  mine  own  mind  seeing, 
Left  in  the  human  worid  few  mysteries : 
How  without  fear  of  evil  or  d&Bguise 
Was  Cythna  1 — ^what  a  spirit  strong  and  mild, 
Which  death,  or  pain,  or  peril,  could  despise. 
Yet  melt  in  tenderness  !  what  genius  wild. 
Yet  mighty,  was  inclosed  within  one  simple  child  I 


xxxm. 


New  lore  was  this — old  age  with  its  grey  hair, 
And  wrinkled  legends  of  unworthy  things. 
And  icy  sneers,  is  nought :  it  cannot  dare 
To  bunt  the  chains  which  life  for  ever  flings 
On  the  entangled  soul's  aspiring  wings, 
So  is  it  cold  uid  cruel,  and  is  made 
The  careless  slave  of  that  dark  power  which  brings 
Evil,  like  blight  on  man,  who,  still  betrayed. 
Laughs  o'er  the  grave  in  wluch  his  Uving  hopes 
are  laid. 
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arc  the  »tr«n!;  and  the  tcvere  to  keep 
empire  of  the  world  :  thun  Cythna  taught 
n  in  the  viKionn  of  her  eloquent  sleep, 
onAcioua  of  the  power  through  which  she 
woof  of  Huch  intelligible  thought,     [wrought 
from  tlwf  tranquil  Btrength  which  cndled  Uy 
ler  Hmile-pcopled  rest,  my  spirit  sought 
y  the  deceiver  and  the  slave  has  sway 
heralds  so  diviiif^  of  truth's  arising  day, 

XXZT. 

hin  that  fairest  form,  the  female  mind 
ainted  by  the  poison  clouds  which  rest 
the  dark  world,  a  sacred  home  did  find  : 
else,  from  the  wide  earth^s  maternal  breast, 
torious  Evil,  which  had  dispossest 
native  power,  had  those  fair  children  torn, 
I  made  them  slaves  to  soothe  his  vile  unrest, 
I  minister  to  lust  its  joys  forlorn, 
hey  had  learned  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of 
icom. 

XXXVI. 

}  misery  was  but  coldly  felt,  till  she 
anic  my  only  fnoiid,  who  had  indued 
purpoHe  with  a  wider  nympathy  ; 
H,  Cvthna  mourned  with  me  the  servitude 
vliicli  the  half  of  humankind  were  inewed, 
uins  of  luKt  and  hate,  the  slaves  of  slaves  : 

mourned  that  grace  and  power  were  thrown 
:hc  hyena  Iimt,  who,  among  graves,    [aH  food 

his  loathed  meal,  laughing  in  agony,  raves. 


ZXXVII. 

1 1,  still  gazing  on  that  glorious  child, 
n  as  these  thoughts  flushed   o'er    her>- 
"  Cvthna  sweet, 

II  with  the  world  art  thou  unreconciled  ; 
er  will  peace  and  human  nature  meet, 
free  and  equal  man  and  woman  greet 
icstic  peace  ;  and  ere  this  power  can  make 
luman  lieai*ts  its  calm  and  holy  seat, 
I  slavery  must  be  broken" — as  I  spake, 
1  Cythna's  eyes  a  light  of  exultation  brake. 


xxxnn. 
replied  earnestly : — **  It  shall  be  mine, 
i  task,  mine,  Laon ! — thou  hast  much  to  gain ; 

wilt  thou  at  poor  Cythna's  pride  repine, 
lie  Hhould  lead  a  happy  female  ti*ain 
neet  thee  ovc*  the  rejoicing  j>lain, 
en  niyria<Is  at  tn «  call  shall  thi*ong  around 

Golden  City."— Then  the  child  did  Hti-ain 
arm  upon  her  tremulous  heart,  and  wound 
iwn  about  my  neck,  till  some  reply  uhe  found. 


XXXIX. 

liled,  and  spake  not. — "  Wherefore  dost  thou 
vliut  I  say  t  Laon,  I  am  not  weak,         [Kniilc 
i,  though  my  cliet^k  might  become  pale  the 
h  thee,  if  thou  dcsirest,  will  I  neek       [while, 
OLgh  their  array  of  banded  slaves  to  wreak 
u  upon  the  tyrants.     I  had  thought 
'as  more  hard  to  turn  my  unpractised  cheek 
«corn  and  .shame,  and  this  beloved  spot 
lliee,0  dealest  friend,  to  leave  and  murmur  not. 


Aim 

«  Whence  camel  what  lam!  Thou,  Laoii,ki» 
How  a  voung  child  should  thus  andaonted  1 
Methinks,  it  is  a  power  which  thoa  bestowe 
Through  which  I  seek,  by  mosit  resembling 
So  to  become  most  good,  andl  g^at,  and  fn 
Yet  far  beyond  this  Oeean*8  atmost  roar 
In  towers  and  huts  are  many  like  to  me. 
Who,  could  they  see  thine  eyes,  or  feel  mot 
Ab  I  have  learnt  from  them^  Eke  me  wooli 
no  more. 

zu. 
«  Thinkeet  thou  that  I  shall  speak  miskilfal 
And  none  will  heed  met  I  remember  now. 
How  once,  a  slave  in  tortures  doomed  to  d^ 
Was  saved,  because  in  accents  sweet  and  lo 
He  sang  a  song  his  Judge  loved  long  ago^ 
As  he  was  led  to  death. — All  shall  relent 
Who  hear  me — ^tears  as  mine  have  flowed, 
Hearts  beat  as  mine  now  beats,  with  such  i 
As  renovates  the  world  ;  a  will  omnipotent  1 

zLn. 
«  Yes,  T  wiU  tread  Pride's  solden  palates. 
Through  Penury's  roofless  huts  and  squalid 
Will  I  descend,  where'er  in  abjeetoess 
Woman  with  some  vile  slave  her  tyrant  dw 
There  with  the  music  of  thine  own  sweet  Bf 
Will  disenchant  the  captives,  and  will  pour 
For  the  despairing,  from  the  crvstal  wells 
Of  thy  deep  spirit,  reason's  mighty  lore. 
And  power  shall  then  abound,  and  hope ; 


more. 


xLm. 


"  Can  man  be  free  if  woman  be  a  slave! 
Chain  one  who  lives,  and  breathes  this  bom 
To  the  corruption  of  a  closed  grave  I 
Can  they  whose  mates  are  bcAsts,  eondenu 
Scorn,  heavier  far  than  toil  or  anguish,  dar 
To  trample  their  oppressors!  In  their  hon 
Among  their  babes,  thou  knowest  a  curse'^ 

wear 
The  shape  of  woman — hoary  crime  would  c 
Behind,  and  fraud  rebuild  religion's  tottering  < 


zuv. 


*<  I  am  a  child  : — I  would  not  yet  depari. 
When  I  go  forth  alone,  bearing  the  lamp 
Aloft  which  thou  hast  kindled  m  my  heart. 
Millions  of  slaves  from  many  a  dungeon  dai 
Shall  leap  in  joy,  as  the  benumbing  cramp 
Of  ages  leaves  their  limbs — ^no  ill  may  harn 
Thy  Cythna  ever — truth  its  radiant  stamp 
Has  fixed,  as  an  invulnerable  charm 
Upon  her  children's  brow,  dark  falsehood  to  di 


ZLV. 


"  Wait  vet  awhile  for  the  appointed  day— 
Thou  wilt  depart,  and  I  with  tears  sliall  sti 
Watehing  thy  dim  sail  skirt  the  ocean  grey 
Amid  the  dwellers  of  this  lonely  Una 
I  shall  remain  alone — and  thy  command 
Shall  then  dissolve  the  world's  unquiet  tnn 
And,  nmltitudinous  as  the  desert  sand 
Borne  on  the  storm,  its  millions  shall  advai 
Thronging  round  thce,tbc  light  of  their  delivei 
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XLVl, 


"  Then,  like  the  forests  of  some  pathless  mountain, 
Which  from  remotest  glens  two  warring  winds 
Involve  in  fiire,  which  not  the  loosened  fountain 
Of  broadest  floods  might  quench,shaU  all  the  kinds 
Of  evil  catch  from  our  uniting  minds  [then 

The  spark  which  must  consume  them  ; — Cytbna 
Will  have  cast  off  the  impotence  that  binds 
Her  childhood  now,  and  through  the  paths  of  men 

Will  pass,  as  the  charmed  bird  that  haunts  the 
serpent's  den. 

XLvn. 

"  We  part  I — O  Laon,  I  must  dare,  nor  tremble. 
To  meet  those  looks  no  more ! — Ob,  heavy  stroke! 
Sweet  brother  of  my  soul ;  can  I  dissemble 
The  agony  of  this  thought!" — As  thus  she  spoke 
The  gathered  sobs  her  quivering  accents  broke, 
And  in  my  arms  she  hid  her  beatins  breast. 
I  remained  still  for  tears — sudden  she  woke 
As  one  awakes  from  sleep,  and  wildly  prest 
My  bo0om>  her  whole  frame  impetuously  possest. 

xLvm. 
"  We  part  to  meet  again-^but  yon  blue  waste, 
Yon  desert  wide  and  deep,  holds  no  recess 
Within  whose  happy  silence,  thus  embraced 
We  might  survive  all  ills  in  one  caress : 
Nor  doth  the  grave — I  fear  'tis  passionless — 
Nur  yon  cold  vacant  Heaven : — we  meet  again 
Within  the  minds  of  men,  whose  lips  shall  bless 
Our  memory,  and  whose  hopes  its  light  retain 
When  these  dissevered  bones  are  trodden  in  the 
pUin.* 


«> 


XLIX. 


I  could  not  speak,  though  she  had  ceased,  for  now 
The  fountains  ot  her  feeling,  swift  and  deep. 
Seemed  to  suspend  the  tumult  of  their  flow ; 
So  we  arose,  and  by  the  star- light  steep 
Went  homeward — neither  did  we  H{)eak  nor  weep, 
But  pale,  were  calm. — With  pansion  thus  subdued, 
like  evening  shades  that  o'er  the  mountains  creep, 
Weniovedtowai'dsour  home  ;  where,  in  thismouu, 
^ch  from  the  other  sought  refuge  in  soUtude. 


CANTO  III 

I.  [slumber 

V^HAT  thoughts  had  sway  o'er  Cythna's  lonoly 
^hat  night,  I  know  not ;  but  my  own  did  seem 
'Ah  if  they  might  ten  thousand  years  outnumber 
Of  waking  life,  the  visions  of  a  dream. 
Which  hid  in  one  dim  gulf  the  troubled  stream 
Cf  mind ;  a  boundless  chaos  wild  and  vast, 
Whose  limits  ye*,  were  never  memory's  theme : 
And  I  lay  struggling  as  its  whirlwinds  past, 
^mettmcH  for  rapture  sick,  sometimes  for  pain 
aghast. 

n. 
Two  hours,  whose  mighty  circle  did  embrace 
More  time  than  might  make  grey  the  infant  world. 
Rolled  thus,  a  weary  and  tumultuous  space : 
When  the  third  came,  like  mist  on  breezes  curled. 
From  my  dim  sleep  a  shadow  was  unfurled : 
Methought,  upon  the  threshold  of  a  cave 
I  sate  with  Cythna ;  drooping  briony,  pearled 
With  dew  from  the  wild  streamlet's  shattered  wave. 
Hung,  where  we  sate,  to  taste  the  joys  which  Nature 
gave. 


III. 
We  lived  a  day  as  we  were  wont  to  live. 
But  nature  had  a  robe  of  glory  on, 
And  the  bright  air  o*er  every  shape  did  weave 
Intenser  hues,  so  that  the  herbless  stone, 
The  leafless  bough  among  the  leaves  alone. 
Had  being  clearer  than  its  own  could  be. 
And  Cythna's  pure  and  radiant  self  was  shown 
In  this  strange  vision,  so  divine  to  me. 
That  if  I  loved  before,  now  love  was  agony« 

IV. 

Momfled,noon  came,evening,then  ni^htdescendod, 
And  we  prolonged  calm  talk  beneath  the  sphere 
Of  the  calm  moon — when,  suddenly  was  blended 
With  our  repose  a  nameless  sense  of  fear; 
And  from  the  cave  behind  I  seemed  to  hear 
Sounds  gathering  upwards ! — accents  incomplete, 
And  stifled  shrieks, — and  now,  more  near  and 
A  tumult  and  a  rush  of  thronging  feet         [near. 
The  cavern's  secret  depths  benea&  the  earth  did 
beat. 

V. 

The  scene  was  changed,  and  away,  away,  away ! 
Through  the  air  and  over  the  sea  we  spe<l. 
And  Cythna  in  my  sheltering  bosom  lay. 
And  the  winds  bore  me ; — through  the  darkncea 

spread 
Around,  the  gaping  earth  then  vomited 
Legions  of  foul  and  ghastly  shapes,  which  hung 
Upon  my  flight ;  and  ever  as  we  fled. 
They  plucked  at  Cythna — soon  to  me  then  clung 
A  sense  of  actual  things  those  monstrous  dreams 

among. 

VI. 

And  I  lay  struggling  in  the  impotence 
Of  sleep,  while  outward  life  had  burst  its  bound. 
Though,  still  deluded,  strove  the  tortured  sense 
To  its  dire  wanderings  to  adapt  the  sound 
Which  in  the  light  of  mom  was  poured  around 
Our  dwelling — breathless,  pale,  and  unaware 
I  rose,  and  all  the  cottage  crowded  found 
With  armed  men,  whose  glittering  swords  were 

bare. 
And  whose  degraded  limbs  the  tyrant's  garb  did 

wear. 


And  ere  with  rapid  lips  and  gathered  brow 
I  could  demand  the  cause — a  feeble  shriek- 
It  was  a  feeble  shriek,  laint,  far,  and  low. 
Arrested  me — my  mien  grew  calm  and  meek. 
And,  grasping  a  small  knife,  I  went  to  seek 
That  voice  among  the  crowd — 'twas  Cytlma's 

cry! 
Beneath  most  calm  r^olve  did  agony  wreak 
Its  whirlwind  rage: — so  I  past  quietly 

Till  I  beheld,  where  bound,  tliat  deai'est  child  did 
Ue. 

VI  ri. 
I  started  to  behold  her,  for  delight 
And  exultation,  and  a  joyance  free, 
Solemn,  serene,  and  lofty,  filled  the  light 
Of  the  calm  smile  with  which  she  looked  on  me  : 
So  that  I  feai*ed  some  brainless  ecstacy, 
Wi'ought  from  that  bitter  woe,  had  wildered  her — 
**  Farewell !  farewell !"  she  said,  as  I  drew  nigh 
*'  At  first  my  peace  was  marred  by  this  strange  stir, 

Now  I  am  calm  as  truth — its  chosen  minister. 
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I  r»t  thun  laumeM  —  retoiti,  dear 
Iriumph  tniDple  Ihe  drapur  [frivad! 
enmure  lu  now,  for  in  Ifae  end, 
a  deuh  our  hope!  lod  (iemis  miM 


d  Ulen  on  my  a 
watched  iJie  motioTU  oi  uie  crvw 
releaa  ([iBiice ;  Dot  Duny  wer« 
heir  camrrndt*  jiul  wiUidrew 

ll  wilh  one  itnpulnf,  middenly 
Hthreo  of  their  number  tlew,        [cry 
lafaunhhythethrait,>nd  with  kiud 
lia  invoked  tu  deMh  or  liberty  ] 


id  then,  I  linow  not — fur  >  Hrake 
■nd  nmked  head  came  down, 
h  blood— when  I  awoke, 
ly  liad  bound  me  in  my  swoon. 
Hit  which  overhani^  the  lown, 
I  patli  were  liearin^  me  :  below 
T»  flili-d  with  alauchler, — overthrown 
1*  and  the  harvesl*,  and  the  gloir 

le  far  o'er  the  white  Ocean's 


michty  column  stood, 
ini.ll  Kuiptured  in  ihc  sky, 
p  wanderen  uVr  the  solitude 
ka,  from  agea  lanK  gaae  by, 
I  landmark  ;  o'er  ita  heixht  to  fly 
iloud,  iho  vull^n^  or  the  blaiit, 

liy-lighl  far  through  llie  aCrial  waste 


0  a  cavern  in  the  hill 

■lumn,  and  unbound  mo  there  : 

'i]i  me  stark  ;  and  one  did  fill 

ih,  and  four  with  rriendless  can 
ivom-palhs  alonR, 
irk  anil  narrow  iitair 
irvhM'  flury  tonsue 

ling  day  bvamlec*  and  pallid  liiing. 


■lepi 


Mmft  lo  tlio  iilalform  of  the  pile, 
M>  cliiBy  height ;— the  grate  of  braes 
llch  lliry  tliniM  me,  open  stood  the 
Hdnrpus  and  suspended  man,  |  Khile, 
V  whieh  eat  into  the  flesh,  aUs  1 
1  links,  my  naked  limbs  ihej'  bound : 
l>  Ihoy  drparted  to  repass, 
J  cbiiii-Dur  fell,  and  the  far  sound 
Ring  sKjis  in  the  dense  gloom   was 


Tba  Dooo  was  cahn  and  brttbt : — armmd  I 
TIm  orerfiaBging  sky  and  dr^og  sea      [eoln 
Spmd  forth  in  alentiKS  profound  aod  Kdm 
liie  daHuKB  of  brief  fnmj  oaat  on  me. 
So  thai  I  knew  oat  my  own  amerj  : 
The  iaUnds  and  Ihe  moonbiiM  in  the  day 
like  donds  repoaed  abr  ;  lod  I  eonld  Ma 
The  t4iwa  among  the  wooda  below  that  laj. 
And  the  dark  nidn  afocli  bound  tbe  bripit  i 
glaaybay. 


Ilw; 


«tlwft 


hj  aomeea^  on  the  topmoat  Mom 
Swayed  io  the  air:— w>bri^  that  MOD  did  fa( 
No  shadow  in  Ilw  skj  btsMle  mine  own — 
Mine,  and  the  shadow  of  my  chain  alone. 
Below  the  smoke  of  roob  inTolred  in  llama 
Reeled  like  night,  all  else  was  clearly  duwn 
In  the  broad  glare,  yet  sound  to  me  none  can: 
But  of  the  living  blood  that  ran  within  my  frai 


The  peace  of  madness  fled,  and  sh,  too  non  I 
A  ship  was  lying  on  Ihe  sanny  mun  ; 
Its  saUs  were  fla^ng  ui  the  breKthleas  Dooa- 
Its  shadow  lay  beynnd — that  eight  nffua 
Waked,  with  its  preaenee,  in  my  tranced  brail 
The  stings  of  a  known  sorrow,  keen  and  cohl : 
I  knew  that  ship  bole  Cylhna  o'er  the  plain 
Of  waters,  to  her  blighttu);  slavery  sold. 
And  watched  it  with  Buch  tlbaughla  aa  muat  rem 
untold. 


I  watched,  until  the  shades  of  evening  wrapt 
E^rth  like  an  exhalatioa — then  the  bark 
Moved,  for  that  calm  was  by  Ihe  sunset  snapl 
It  moved  a  speck  upon  the  Ocean  dark  : 
Soon  the  wan  sTars  came  forth,  and  I  could  m 
I  Is  path  no  more  !  I  sought  lo  close  mine  eyt 
But,  like  Die  bslla,  their  lids  were  stiff  and  ila 
I  would  have  risen,  but,  ere  that  1  eonld  rise, 
My  parched  skin  was  split  with  piercing  agonii 


1  Rnawed  my  brazen  chain,  and  sought  to  aev 
ItB  adamantine  links,  that  I  might  die  : 
O  Liberty  !  forgive  the  base  endeavour. 
Forgive  nie,  if,  reserved  for  victory. 
The  Champion  of  thy  faith  e'er  sought  lo  fty.- 
Tiial  starry  night,  with  its  clear  silence,  sent 
Tameless  resolve  which  laughed  at  misery 
Inlo  my  soul — linked  remembrance  lent 
To  Ihat  such  power,  lo  me  such  a  severe  conte 


To  hrenthe,  to  be,  to  hope,  or  to  despair 
And  die,  I  qoealioned  not ;  nor,  though  the  ! 
1  le  shafts  of  agony  kindling  through  toe  air 
Moved  over  mc,  nor  thaa^h  ia  evening  dun. 
Or  when  (he  stars  (heir  visible  course*  run. 
Or  morning,  Iho  wide  universe  was  spread 
In  dreary  calmness  round  me,  did  I  shun 
lis  presence,  nor  seek  refuge  with  the  dead 
From  one  faint  hope  whose  flowera  dropping  pCK 
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XXL 


Two  days  thos  past — I  neither  nred  nor  died — 
ThiTMt  ra|;ed  within  me,  like  a  aeorpion's  nest 
Built  in  mine  entraib  ;  I  had  spumed  aside 
The  water-Teasel,  while  despair  poasest     [uprest 
My  thoughts,  and  now  no  <urop  remained  !    The 
Of  the  tlurd  sun  brought  hunger — but  the  crust 
Which  had  been  left,  was  to  my  craying  breast 
Fuel,  not  food,    I  chewed  the  bitter  dust, 
And  bit  my  bloodleaa  arm,  and  licked  the  brazen 
mat. 


xxn. 


My  brain  began  to  fail  when  the  fourth  mom 
Purst  o'er  the  golden  blea—a  fearful  aleep, 
Which  through  the  cayema  dreary  and  forlorn 
Of  th/n  riYen  soul,  sent  its  foul  dreams  to  sweep 
With  whirlwind  swiftness — a  fall  far  and  deep. — 
A  gulf,  a  Toid,  a  sense  of  senselessneaa — 
Tli^e  things  dwelt  in  me,  even  as  shadows  keep 
Their  watcn  in  some  dim  chamers  loneliness, 
A  fihoreleaa  aea,  a  aky  sunleaa  and  planetleas  ! 


xx»n. 


The  forma  which  peopled  thia  terrific  trance 
I  well  remember — like  a  quire  of  devils, 
Around  me  they  involved  a  giddy  dance  ; 
Lcgiona  aeeroed  gathering  from  the  misty  levels 
Of  ocean,  to  aupply  those  ceaseless  reveb, 
Foul,  oeaseleaa  shadows: — thought  could  not  divide 
The  actual  world  from  these  entangling  evils. 
Which  so  bemocked  themselves,  that  I  descried 
All  shapes  like  mine  own  self,  hideously  multiplied. 


ZZTV. 

The  sense  of  day  and  night,  of  false  and  true. 
Was  dead  within  me.     Yet  two  visions  burst 
That  darkness— one,  as  since  that  hour  I  knew, 
Was  not  a  phantom  of  the  realms  accurst. 
Where  then  my  spirit  dwelt — but  of  the  first 
1  know  not  yet,  was  it  a  dream  or  no. 
Bat  both,  though  not  distincter,  were  immersed 
Id  hues  which,  when  through  memory's  waste  they 

flow. 
Hake  their  divided  streams  more  bright  and  rapid 

now. 

XXV. 

Methought  that  gate  was  lifted,  and  the  seven 
Who  brought  me  thither,  four  stiff  corpses  bare, 
And  from  the  frieze  to  the  four  winds  of  Heaven 
;      Hung  them  on  high  by  the  entangled  hair  : 
Swarthy  were  three — the  fourth  was  very  fair : 
A«  they  retired,  the  golden  moon  upsprung. 
And  eagerly,  out  in  the  giddy  air, 
Leaning  that  I  might  eat,  I  stretched  and  clung 
^ver  the  shapeleae  depth  in  which  those  corpses 
hung. 

XXVI. 

A  woman's  shape,  now  lank  and  cold  and  blue. 
The  dwelling  of  the  many-coloured  worm, 
Hung  there,  the  white  and  hollow  cheek  1  drew 
To  my  dry  lips — what  radiance  did  inform 
Those  homy  eyes!  whose  was  that  withered  form! 
Alas,  alas  !  it  seemed  that  Cythna's  ghost 
Laughed  in  those  looks,and  that  the  flesh  was  warm 
Within  my  teeth  I — a  whirlwind  keen  a^  frost 
rhea  in  ila  sinking  gulfii  my  sickening  spirit  tost 


Then  seemed  it  that  a  tameless  hnrricana 
Arose,  and  bore  me  in  ita  dark  career 
Beyond  the  aun,  beyond  the  atara  that  wane 
On  the  verge  of  formleaa  apace — it  languished 
And,  dying,  left  a  silence  lone  and  drear,  [there. 
More  horrible  than  famine  : — in  the  deep 
The  shape  of  an  old  man  did  then  appear, 
Stately  and  beautiful  ;  that  dreadful  sleep 
His  heavenly  smiles  disperaed,  and  I  oonld  wake 
and  weep. 

xxvm. 
And,  when  the  blinding  tears  had  fallen,  I  saw 
That  column,  and  those  corpses,  and  the  moon. 
And  felt  the  poisonous  tooth  of  hunger  gnaw 
My  vitals,  I  rejoiced,  as  if  the  boon 
Of  senseless  death  would  be  accorded  soon ; — 
When  from  that  stony  glo<Hn  a  voice  arose. 
Solemn  and  sweet  as  when  low  winds  attune 
The  midnight  pines  ;  the  grate  did  then  unclose, 
And  on  that  reverend  form  the  moonlight  did  repose. 

XXIX. 

He  struck  my  chains,and  gently  spake  and  smiled : 
As  they  were  loosened  by  that  Hermit  old. 
Mine  eyes  were  of  their  madness  half  beguiled. 
To  answer  those  kind  looks. — He  did  enfold 
His  giant  arms  around  me  to  uphold 
My  wretched  frame,  my  scorched  limbs  he  wound 
In  linen  moist  and  balmy,  and  aa  cold 
Aa  dew  to  drooping  leavea :— the  chain,  withaound 
Like  earthquake,  through  the  chasm  of  that  ateep 
stair  did  bound 


Aa,  lifting  me,  it  fell ! — What  next  I  heard. 
Were  bi]L>wa  leaping  on  the  harbour  bar. 
And  the  ahrill  sea- wind,  whose  breath  idly  stirred 
My  hair  ;- 1  looked  abroad,  and  saw  a  star 
Shining  beside  a  sail,  and  distant  far 
That  mountain  and  its  column,  the  known  mark 
Of  those  who  in  the  wide  deep  wandering  are, 
So  that  I  feared  some  Spirit,  fell  and  dark. 
In  trance  had  Iain  me  thus  within  a  fiendiah 
bark. 

XXXI. 

For  now,  indeed,  over  the  aalt  aea  billow 
I  sailed :  yet  dared  not  look  upon  the  shape 
Of  him  who  ruled  the  helm,  although  the  pillow 
For  my  light  head  was  hollowed  in  his  lap, 
And  my  luure  limbs  hia  mantle  did  enwrap. 
Fearing  it  waa  a  fiend  :  at  last,  he  bent 
O'er  me  his  aged  face ;  as  if  to  snap 
Those  dreadful  thoughts  the  gentle  grandsire  bent, 
And  to  my  inmost  soul  his  soothing  looks  he  sent. 

xxxn. 
A  soft  and  healing  potion  to  my  lipe 
At  intervals  he  raised — now  looked  on  high. 
To  mark  if  yet  the  starry  giant  dips 
His  zone  in  the  dim  sea — now  cheeringly. 
Though  he  said  little,  did  he  speak  to  me. 
<<  It  is  a  friend  beside  thee — take  good  cheer, 
Poor  victim,  thou  art  now  at  liberty !" 
I  joyed  as  those  a  human  tone  to  hear. 
Who  in  cells  deep  and  lone  have  languished  mai^ 
a  year. 
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a»-l  sua.  m  rnZfi  koI  n. 
'!<«■«  dr^Df  clili4. 


X  nacb  wi*  ban  to  >nd  fio, 
Wl^  I  wH^^akd,  ke  kd  BC  fiMb  U  An 


rr 

■I  (Ik  Lnle  V  tE*  Bfairh  L"r 

r  th#  I'm  ni  H::h,  uid  pw  !.1 
>  murriii];  ttn  dim  zrvve, 
Iji-acli  the  Ual  did  Bm 

.  k  ktikde  imdcr  ihe  Marli^t  wi 


frafD  the  ihm.      He  t»—  In  — '-''■■-g  vgid^  ti 

Fntd  kD  ■vmadBOStald:  likpiE 
(If  Crthoa  ■mid  be  qncMiaa  uf, 
TliM  ttifiriJM  DUDe  had  <m>ed 

Of  wiMjain  uui  of  jiu 
n'hen  "nud  »ft  looks  of  pitr,  ibere  v 
A  gluwe  ■■  km  ■■  ■  ibe  li;hliiiDf>'s 
Wlwn  il  dotb  lire  ihe  kiratt  of  aum 
oak. 


•nk  Ihe  ■ 


ilheh 


Il  U.'^iil.; 
le  li'-i<(i  oIiuM  porUl  darii 

Jintilii  wvi  iFiKT^tom-a; 
e  »y».iis,\msianiis  were  Rrown, 
beJbi,  wliicli  ihc  elemai  flood, 
luT  "f  llie  ni'.ntlii>,  lud  lliniwn 
B'sllii  '>r  tliKt  gmt  lower,  which  Mood 
Ij  rium.'d  unid  Katuiv's 


n  liifl  bn«t  hid  anchored, 

hin  oniM  with  tender  care, 
(  kinill,v  wnnin  lii-  luid, 
Liuicli  iliu  luwor  blown  tt  fitair, 
""■III  wiTCicccoiiflefwsWplwB-tiir 
Uxil  fall'T.— Wc  camo  at  luc 


11  iliutxngu  all  tUnC  liH  had 


L'tiiw  uid  r>'an,  tiiiil  all  il 


Thai  ilowly  haai  mj  biun  tfae  daibicss  ml 
Mj  ihoughu  tfaur  due  amv  did  re-oSNime 
Thrungli  the  enchaonuvDU  of  that  Krrtnil  u 
Then  I  bethought  mr  of  llie  glorious  doom 
or  thne  who  ttemlj'  Btrugglp  lo  relume 
The  lamp  of  Hope  o'er  man's  bewililt-red  lol 
And,  uttinr  \iy  the  watem,  in  the  gloinii 
Of  eve,  lo  thai  frieiid'ii  heart  1  told  my  tbonj 
That  hcartwhichhad  grown  old,  but  hadcum 

That  hoary  man  bad  speut  hit  livelong  m^ 
In  convene  wiih  the  dead,  who  l«rc  tlip  ati 
Of  ever-burning  thoughia  on  iiiany  a  V^STt 
When  ilicy  are  gone  into  the  aeneelLiis  <iiiin| 
Of  )^veB ! — hia  spirit  thus  beeaine  a  lump 
Of  nplcnduur,  like  to  those  on  nhiuli  jl  fvd. 
Through  peopled  iiauuta,  the  Cil^  and  the  C 
I>ecp  tiiintl  fur  knowledge  had  lus  fuoutepa 
And  all  the  ways  of  men  among  mankind  lie 

But  cnxlom  nrnketh  blind  and  obdurate 
The  lowest  liearla :— he  liad  beheld  the  woe 
In  which  nmnLind  was  bound,  but  deemed  tbi 
Which tnado  them  abject  would  preserve  thei 
And  in  such  faith,  some  Btod&9t  joy  to  knoi 
He  miight  thia  eel):  but,  when  fame  went  al 
That  one  in  Argolia  did  undergo 
I'nrturi'  for  liberty,  and  that  (he  crowd 
High  truthd  from  j^ifkcd  lips  luul  heard  andu: 

And  that  the  multitude  *isb  gathering  wide, 
hliri  spirit  leaped  within  his  aged  frame ; 
In  lonely  ]icace  he  could  no  more  alude, 
IJut  tu  the  land  on  which  the  victor's  Aame 
Had  fi-d,  my  native  land,  the  Hermit  eame' 
Eucli  heart  was  there  a  shield,  and  every  tc 
Was  BB  a  Bword  of  truth — young  Laon'e  nai 
ttnllied  their  HCcrcl  hopes,  though  tiTanli  « 
Uynini  of  triumphant  joy  our  acattemd  ( 
among. 


r-\ 
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3EX. 


He  eame  to  tlie  lone  oolomii  on  the  rock. 
And  with  his  sweet  and  mighty  eloquence 
The  hearts  of  those  who  watched  it  did  unlock. 
And  made  th^n  melt  in  tears  of  penitence. 
They  gave  him  entrance  free  to  hear  me  thence. 
**  Since  this,**  the  old  man  said,  **  seven  years  are 
While  slowly  tmth  on  thy  benighted  sense  [spent. 
Has  crM»t ;  the  hope  wmch  wildered  it  has  lent. 
Meanwhile,  to  me  the  power  of  a  sublime  intent. 


zn. 


*  Yes,  fnm  the  records  of  my  youthful  state, 
And  fnnta  the  lore  of  bards  and  sages  old. 
From  whatsoe'er  my  wakened  thoughto  create 
Oat  of  the  hopes  of  uiine  aspirings  bold. 
Have  I  collected  language  to  unfold 
Truth  to  my  countiymen  ;  from  shore  to  shore 
Doctrines  of  human  power  my  words  have  told ; 
They  hare  been  heard,  and  men  aspire  to  more 
Than  they  have  erer  gained  or  ever  lost  of  yore. 


xm. 
"  In  secret  chambers  parents  read,  and  weep. 
My  writings  to  their  babes,  no  longer  blind ; 
And  young  men  gather  when  their  tyrants  sleep, 
And  vows  of  fiuth  each  to  the  other  bind ; 
And  marriageable  maidens,  who  have  pined 
With  love,  till  life  seemed  melting  through  their 
A  warmer  zeal,  a  nobler  hope,  now  find ;     [look. 
And  every  boscmi  thus  ts  wrapt  and  shook. 
Like  autumn's  myriad  leaves  in  one  swoln  moun- 
tain brook. 

zrv. 
«  The  tyianto  of  the  Golden  City  tremble 
At  voices  which  are  heard  about  the  streets ; 
The  ministers  of  fraud  can  scarce  dissemble 
The  lies  of  their  own  heart ;  but  when  one  meets 
Another  at  the  shrine,  he  inly  weets, 
Though  he  says  nothing,  that  the  truUi  is  known ; 
Murderers  are  pale  upon  the  judgment-seats. 
And  gold  grows  vile  even  to  the  wealthy  crone, 
And  lau^ter  fills  the  Fane,  and  curses  shake  the 
Throne. 

XV. 

"Kind  thoughts,  and  mighty  hopes,  and  gentle 
Abound,  for  fearless  love,  and  the  pure  law  [deeds 
Of  mild  equality  and  peace  succeeds 
To  fiuths  which  long  have  held  the  world  in  awe. 
Bloody,  and  false,  and  cold  : — ^as  whirlpools  draw 
All  wrecks  of  Ocean  to  their  chasm,  the  sway 
Of  thy  strong  genius,  Laon,  which  foresaw 
This  hope,  compels  idl  spirits  to  obey, 
^^^hich  round  thy  secret  strength  now  throng  in 
wide  array. 

xn. 
"  For  I  have  been  Uiy  passive  instrument " — 
^As  thus  the  old  man  spake,  hb  countenance 
Gleamed  on  me  like  a  spirit's) — **  thou  hast  lent 
To  me,  to  all,  the  power  to  advance 
Towards  this  unforeseen  deliverance 
From  our  ancestral  chains — ay,  thou  didst  rear 
That  hunpof  hopeon  high,  which  time,  nor  chance. 
Nor  diai^  may  not  extinguish,  and  my  share 
Of  good  was  o'er  the  world  its  gathered  beams  to 


XVII. 


"  But  I,  ahhs !  am  both  unknown  and  old. 
And  though  the  woof  of  wisdom  I  know  well 
To  dye  in  hues  of  language,  I  am  cold 
In  seeming,  and  the  hopes  which  inly  dwell 
My  manners  note  that  I  did  long  repel ; 
But  Laon's  name  to  the  tumultuous  throng 
Were  like  the  star  whose  beams  the  waves  compel 
And  tempests,  and  his  soul-subduing  tongue 
Were  as  a  lance  to  quell  the  mailed  crest  of  wrong. 


ZVIU. 


"  Perchance  blood  need  not  flow,  if  thou  at  length 
Wouldst  rise  ;perchance  the  very  slaves  would  spare 
Their  brethren  and  themselves;  great  is  the 
Of  words — ^for  lately  did  a  maiden  iair,  [streugth 
Who  from  her  childhood  has  been  taught  to  bear 
The  tyrant's  heaviest  yoke,  arise,  and  make 
Her  sex  the  law  of  truth  and  freedom  hear ; 
And  wiU)  these  quiet  words — *  for  thine  own  sake 
I  prithee  spare  me,' — did  with  ruth  so  take 


XIZ. 


^  All  hearts,  that  even  the  torturer,  who  had  bound 
Her  meek  calm  frame,  ere  it  was  yet  impaled. 
Loosened  her  weeping  then ;  nor  could  be  found 
One  human  hand  to  harm  her — unassailed 
Therefore  she  walks  through  the  great  City,  veiled 
In  virtue's  adamantine  eloquence,  [mailed, 

'Grainst  scorn,  and  death,  and  pain,  thus  trebly 
And  blending  in  the  smiles  of  that  defence. 
The  Serpent  and  the  Dore,  Wisdom  and  Innocence. 


^  The  wild-eyed  women  throng  around  her  path  : 
From  their  luxurious  dungeons,  from  the  dust 
Of  meaner  thralls,  from  the  oppressor's  wrath. 
Or  the  caresses  of  his  sated  lust. 
They  congregate:— in  her  they  put  their  trust; 
The  tyrante  send  their  armed  slaves  to  quell 
Her  power;— they,  even  like  a  thunder  gust 
Caught  by  some  forest,  bend  beneath  the  spell 
Of  that  young  maiden's  speech,  and  to  their  chiefs 
rebeL 

xzi. 
"  Thus  she  doth  equal  laws  and  justice  teach 
To  woman,  outraged  and  polluted  long ; 
Grathering  the  sweetest  fruit  in  human  reach 
For  those  fair  hands  now  free,  while  armed  wrong 
Trembles  before  her  look,  though  it  be  strong ; 
Thousands  thus  dwell  beside  her,  virgins  bright. 
And  matrons  with  their  babes,  a  stately  throng ! 
Lovers  renew  the  vows  which  they  did  plight 
In  early  Udih,  and  hearts  long  parted  now  unite. 

xxn. 
*^  And  homeless  orphans  find  a  home  near  her, 
And  those  poor  victims  of  the  proud,  no  less. 
Fair  wrecks,  on  whom  the  smiling  world  with  stir. 
Thrusts  the  redemption  of  its  wickedness  :-— 
In  squalid  huts,  and  in  its  palaces 
Sits  Lust  alone,  while  o'er  the  land  is  borne 
Her  voice,  whose  awful  sweetness  doth  repress 
All  evil,  and  her  foes  relenting  turn, 
And  cast  the  vote  of  love  in  hope's  abandoned 
nm. 
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»  joons  m 


le  Und,  in  hunlpti  and  ia  towna 
*     collccl  tamuttODUnlir, 

ii-mB ;  bD[  iyraaay  diuvns 
uid  gathen  itnnigtli  ■mnnd  ila  tr 


n,  ilthongfa  nDwUIiiiglj,  to  died 
not  forbear — the  QaeeD  of  Slaves, 
Dked  Angol  of  the  blind  and  dead, 
-  linta  to  tbe  grav  a 
deoolately  waves 
9t  of  Prophets  acd  of  Kio^. 
'  ■    '  fT  anaj — '  she  paver 


,     LD  beneath  the  Cili'i  trail, 
I  miatj  mouDtains,  wide  aod  vast ; 
ire  lift  Bt  Freedom's  thrilling  call 
id  BtandarJe  wide ;  they  load  iho  blast 
me  Boutid  of  many  voice*  put, 
a  his  thrau«  their  sceptred  foe : 
lis  idle  pomp  aghast, 
m  power  hath  past  awn]',  doth  know — 
:  Bworda  to  seal  his  overlhraw  t 


's  gnardsresistanoe  yet  maintain: 
(d  fierce,  and  hard  as  beasu  of  blood ; 
speck  amid  the  peopled  plaia  ; 
ruin  hnve  been  made  their  food 
_  — ill  haa  become  their  good, 
lliateful  sake  tlieir  will  has  wove 
liioh  eut  their  hearts — the  miiltimda 
Iheni,  with  words  of  human  love, 
ir  owo  decay  their  slubbom  niinda 


uid  is  fell  a  sudden  pause, 

'hihc  ruthicaa  bands  ai 


|ily,  the  mariner  in  fear 

k  upon  his  hpart— thus  bound 
pBa!M>,>ndohl  may  freemen  ni 
H  knees  of  Dread,  the  murden 


I  shed,  'tia 


,  change  and  ehoice 

^uplift  Ihy  chtttmed  voice, 

nl  men  Ihe  love  that  lies 

those  epirit-Boolhing  eye» — 

Briend,  farewell  I " — ^Aa  thus  he  spake, 

n  earth  lighlly  I  did  arise, 

dim  drcains  (hat  doth  owski', 

lipen  the  depth  uf  thai  reposing  lukc. 


I  saw  my  eoDOMnance  itfiected  tliere  i— 
And  then  mj  youth  fell  on  me  like  a  wind 
Descending  on  still  waters — my  thin  hair 
Was  prematurely  grey,  my  hue  was  lined 
Wiih  channels,  sach  as  saffering  lokvea  beh 
Not  age ;  my  brow  was  pale,  but  in  my  diet 
And  lips  a  Saeb  of  gnawing  fire  did  find    {i 
Their  food  and  dwelling ;  theii|^  nine  ma  i 
Asnbtle  mind  and Htrong  within  a  liaaie  thos  i 


And  tlMKigti  thdr  loatre  now  was  spent  and  f 


Yet  in  my  hollow  locdcs  and  witbowl  ni 
The  lOienen  tt  a  shape  for  wfaid  was  hnii 
The  brightest  woof  of  nmns,  still  was  sess- 
One  who,  mediooght,  had  gone  Irom  the  wi 


And  left  it  »acant-^'twa»  her  lover'a  face —  (s 
It  might  resemble  her — it  once  had  been 
The  mirror  of  her  tbougbta,  and  still  the  gr 
Which  her  mind's  shadow  east,  left  there  a  li. 


What  then  was  I !  She  slomhered  with  tbe 
Glory  and  joy  and  peace,  bad  come  and  goi 
Doth  the  cloud  pensh,  when  the  beams  are 
W  hich  steeped itsskirts  in  gold(  or  dark,  and 
Doth  it  not  through  the  paths  of  night  onki 
On  outspread  wings  of  its  own  wind  upbom 
Poor  rain  upon  the  earth !  the  stars  sre  shi 
When  the  cold  moon  sharpens  her  silver  hi 
Under  the  sea,  and  make  the  wide  night  not  fo 


Strengthened  in  heart,  yet  sad,  that  sged  n 
I  left,  with  interchange  of  looks  and  tesn, 
And  lingering  speech,  and  to  the  Camp  beg: 
My  way.  O'er  many  amounlain  chun  which 
lie  hundred  crests  aloft,  my  spirit  besra 
My  fnme ;  o'er  many  a  dale  and  many  a  n 
And  gaily  now  me  seems  serene  earth  wean 
The  bloomy  spring's  star-bright  inveslitDie, 
A  viuon  which  aught  sad  bom  sadneas  might  a 


My  powers  revived  within  me,  and  I  went 
Ah  one  whom  winds  waft  o'er  the  bending  ) 
Through  many  a  vale  of  that  bmkd  conlinei 
At  nigiit  when  I  reposed,  fair  dresmis  did  p 
llefore  my  pillow  ; — my  own  Cyllina  was 
Not  like  a  child  of  deaOi,  among  them  ever 
When  I  arose  from  resl,  a  woefol  mass 
Th»t  gentlest  sleep  seemed  from  my  life  to  i 
As  if  the  light  of  youth  were  not  withdrawn  foi 


Aj'e,  as  I  went,  that  maiden,  who  had  rsar> 
The  torch  of  Truth  abr,  of  whose  high  dew 
The  Hermit  in  his  pilgrimage  had  heard, 
Haunledmytfa oughts. — Ah,  ilope its ocknea 
With  whatsoe'er  it  finds,  or  flowers  or  weei 
Could  she  bo  Cjthna  !— Was  that  corpae  a 
Sueh   as  self-torturing   thought  from    mi 

brerdst 
Why  wss  this  hope  not  torture  I  yet  it  mai 
A  light  around  my  steps  which  would  not  eva 
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CANTO  V. 

1. 
i  Qtmoet  hfll  at  length  I  sped, 
steep  : — the  moon  was  hanging  low 
I  Asian  mountains,  and  ootspraid 
a,  the  Citjr,  and  the  Camp,  below, 
he  midnight  Ocean's  glimmering  flow, 
's  moon-lit  spires  and  myriad  lamps, 
rs  in  a  sabhinar  skj  did  glow, 
B  blazed  hr  amid  the  scattered  camps, 
igs  of  flame,  which  burst  where'er  swift 
iqoake  stamps. 

n. 
but  Aoae  in  watehfol  arms  who  stood, 
ie  who  sate  tending  the  beacon's  light, 
few  somids  from  mi  rut  multitude 
enee  more  profound — Oh,  what  a  might 
a  thought  was  cradled  in  that  night ! 
nj  hearts  impoietrably  veiled 
lemeath  its  shade,  what  secret  fi^t 
good,  in  woven  pasnons  mailed, 
urougfa  that  silent  throng,  a  war  that 
rfiuledl 

in. 
r  the  Power  of  Good  held  victory, 
igh  the  labyrinth  of  many  a  tent, 
the  silent  nullions  who  did  lie 
ent  sleep,  exultingly  I  went ; 
m  had  left  Heaven  desert  now,  but  lent 
«tem  mom  the  first  faint  lostre  showed 
id  youth — over  his  spear  he  bent 
award  £ice. — **  A  friend  !"  I  cried  aloud, 
kly  common  hopes  made  fr«emen  under- 
L 

IV. 

sside  him  while  the  morning  beam 
)wly  over  Heaven,  and  talked  with  him 
immortal  hopes,  a  glorious  theme  ! 
ed  us  forth,  until  the  stars  grew  dim  : 
the  while,  methought,  his  voice  did  swim, 
drowned  in  remembrance  were 
;hts  which  make  the  moist  eyes  overbrim  : 
when  daylight  'gan  to  fiU  the  air, 
d  on  me,  and  cried  in  wonder,  *^  Thou 
lere!" 

V. 

iddenly,  I  knew  it  was  the  youth 
Q  its  Mriiest  hopes  my  spirit  found  ; 
ions  tongues  had  stained  his  spotless  truth, 
rughtless  pride  his  love  in  silence  bound, 
ime  and  sorrow  mine  in  toils  had  wound, 
tie  was  innocent,  and  I  deluded, 
th  now  came  upon  me,  on  the  ground 
f  repenting  joy,  which  fast  intruded, 
and  o'er  its  peace  our  mingling  spirits 
ded. 

VI, 

hile  with  rapid  lips  and  earnest  eyes 
ed,  a  sound  of  sweeping  conflict  spread, 
I  the  earth  did  suddenly  arise ; 
rery  tent,  roused  by  that  clamour  dread, 
dsoutsprungand  seized  their  arms ;  we  sped 
I  the  sound :  our  tribes  were  gathering  far, 
inguine  slaves  amid  ten  thousand  d«ul 
in  their  sleep,  trampled  in  treacherous  war, 
de  hearts  whose  power  their  lives  had 
ht  to  spare. 


▼II. 


Like  rabid  snakes,  that  sting  some  gentle  diild 
Who  brings  them  food,  when  winter  fiUse  and  fair 
Allures  them  forth  with  its  cold  smiles,  so  wild 
They  rage  among  the  camp  ; — they  overbear 
The  patriot  hosts — confusion,  then  despair 
Descends  like  ni^t — ^when  <*  Laon  I"  one  did  cry: 
Like  a  bright  ghost  from  Heaven  that  shout  &d 


The  slaves,  and,  widening  thronsh  the  vaulted  sky. 
Seemed  sent  from  Earth  to  Heaven  in  sign  of 
victory. 

vnx. 
In  sudden  panic  those  fiUse  murderers  fled. 
Like  insect  tribes  before  the  northern  gale  : 
But,  swifter  still,  our  hosts  encompassed 
Their  shattered  ranks,  and  in  a  craggy  vale, 
Where  even  their  fierce  de^air  might  nought  avail. 
Hemmed  them  around ! — «nd  then  revenge  and 
Made  the  hi^  virtue  of  the  patriots  fail :     [fear 
One  pointed  on  his  foe  the  mortal  spear — 
I  xushed  before  its  point,  and  crieo,  "  Forbear, 
forbear!" 

The  spear  transfixed  my  arm  that  was  uplifted 
In  swift  expostulation,  and  the  blood  [gifted 

Gushed  round  its  point :  I  smiled,and — ^Oh !  thou 
With  eloquence  which  shall  not  be  withstood. 
Flow  thus  !"— I  cried  in  joy,  <<  thou  vital  flood. 
Until  my  heart  be  dry,  ere  thus  the  cause 
For  which  thou  wert  aught  worthy  be  subdued — 
Ah,  3re  are  pale, — ^yeweep, — your  passions  pause, — 
Tis  well  I  ye  feel  the  truth  of  love  s  benignant  laws. 

"  Soldiers,  our  brethren  and  our  friends  are  slain. 
Ye  murdered  them,  I  think,  as  they  did  sleep  ! 
Alas,  what  have  ye  done  f    The  slightest  pain 
Which  ye  might  suffer,  there  were  eyes  to  weep  ; 
But  ye  have  quenched  them — there  were  smiles 

to  steep 
Your  hearts  in  balm,  but  they  are  lost  in  woe  ; 
And  those  whom  love  did  set  his  watch  to  keep 
Around  your  tents  truUi's  freedom  to  bestow. 
Ye  stabbed  as  they  did  sleep— but  they  forgive  ye 
now. 

n. 
**  O  wherefore  should  ill  ever  flow  from  ill. 
And  pain  still  keener  pain  for  ever  breed ! 
We  ail  are  brethren— even  the  slaves  who  kill 
For  hire,  are  men  ;  and  to  avenge  misdeed 
On  the  misdoer,  doth  but  Misery  feed 
With  her  own  broken  heart  !  0  Earth,  O  Heaven ! 
And  thou,  dread  Nature,  which  to  every  deed 
And  all  that  lives,  or  is  to  be,  hath  given. 
Even  as  to  thee  have  these  done  ill,  and  are 
forgiven. 

xn. 

^  Join  then  your  hands  and  hearts,  and  let  the  past 
Be  as  a  grave  which  gives  not  up  its  dead 
To  evil  thoughts." — A  film  then  overcast 
My  sense  wiUi  dimness,  for  the  wound,  which  bled 
Freshly,  swift  shadows  o'er  mine  eyes  had  shed. 
When  I  awoke,  I  lay  'mid  friends  and  foes. 
And  earnest  countenances  on  me  shed 
The  light  of  questioning  looks,  whilst  one  did  close 
My  wo«uid  with  balmiest  herbs,  and  soothed  me 
I  to  repose; 
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kdfi. 
Lg  lip>  sad  humid  eyta 

IB  brothera  on  &  journey  wiae 
im  now  etnui^  meeting  did  befall 
I,  round  one  whom  (hey  might  all 
iir  chief,  thoir  Tiithcr,  for  aofty 
bad  wved  thciQ  tcian  the  tfantll 
Liflcrinf;.  Tbiu  the  vut  omj 
Imal  buida  »ere  reconciled  that  day. 


?lr  ■cclamslioa 
he  inultifniie, 
t  in  joy-_ii  nntiol 


InHcsnt,  mora  magnificenl 

eg,  nmyed  in  gold  and  blood  ; 

n  from  carnage,  anil  are  Bent 

■ight  beneath  the  populous  batllcmcnt. 


'ere  thronged  on  high, 
giddy  II 


■ty  walla  n 


pirc  far  leBSenmg 
IB  on  the  idle 
Inched,  a 
H  ail  the 

b  Eanh  iu  boundlesa  skies  among 
I  clftmonr  of  delight  had  cost, 

■'    '        "  "B  general  wpeok 


ongh  the  City's  hundred  gates 
Ike  brouka  which  lo  (he  rocky  lair 
tko,  chooe  silence  ihem  awnita, 


IpaMod  through  the  calm  sunny  air, 

of  tru(h  anil  freedom  fnir, 
I  hands  bound  them  on  many  a  heiid, 
I  of  Ioio'b  heaven,  that  over  all  wai 


Ib  so  lately  reconciled, 

.  love  from  ill  beguiled, 
them  more  geolly  smiled, 
■y  hail  done  evil ; — the  sweet  awe 
■  luokamadetheirown  hearts  grow  mi 

:o  the  love  of  freedom's  cigual  law. 


_,  M,  gifted 

;s  caught  from  onr  who  hud  uplifted 
a  great  spirit,  i-ound  me  shone ; 
I  shapee  of  (his  grand  Bci'nery  sliiftnl 
'     clouds  before  llu'  MendfnsI  sun,— 
,(  Maid  I  1  avke-l,  but  it  nas  known 


Lione  was  the  name  her  love  had  cfaoaen. 
Fur  she  was  nameless,  and  ber  birth  none  Li 
Where  wu  Laone  now  t— The  worda  were  &- 
Within  my  lips  with  fear ;  but  lo  anbdoe 
Such  dreadful  hope,  to  my  great  task  waa  di 
And  when  at  length  oao  brouEhl  reply,  that 
Tii-morrow  would  appear,  I  then  withdrew 
To  judge  what  need  for  that  great  throng  might  b^ 
Fornow  the  Blars  came  thick  over  (he  tviltgh'  - " 


Yet  need  was  none  for  mt  or  food  to 

Even  though  that  mnltitude  was  poamng  great. 

Since  each  me  for  (he  other  did  prepare 

All  kindly  succour—Therefore  to  the  gale 

Of  (he  Imperial  House,  now  desolate, 

I  passed,  and  there  was  found  aghaat,  alone. 

The  fallen  Tyrant  I— Silently  he  sale 

U)ion  the  footstool  of  his  golden  thro"- 


Whid 


starred  with  sv 


nliol 


Alone,  but  for  one  child,  who  led  before  him 
A  graceful  dance :  the  only  living  thing 
Of  all  (he  crowd,  which  tlilther  to  adore  him 
Flocked  yes(crdBy,  who  solace  sought  to  brisf 
In  hi*  abandonment  I— She  knew  die  Kiog 
Had  praised  her  dance  of  yore,  and  nowsbewvi 
Its  circles,  aye  weeping  and  munnnring 
'Mid  her  sad  task  of  unregarded  love, 
That  to  no  smiles  it  might  his  Bpeechleaa  aadno 


She  (ltd  to  him,  nni 
Whan  human  steps 

Nor  changed  his  hue,  nor  raised  his  looln  to  meet 

The  gaze  of  Birangcrs Our  loud  eDtraaee  wolw 

The  echoes  of  the  liall,  which  circling  broke 
The  calm  of  its  recreses, — like  a  ton:^ 
lis  sculptured  walls  vacantly  to  the  stroke 
Of  footfalls  answered,  and  the  twilight's  gloem 
Lay  like  a  chamel's  mist  within  the  ndiaot  doms^ 


The  litllo  child  stood  up  when  we  came  nigh ; 
Her  lips  and  cheoks  seemed  very  pale  and  wan, 
But  on  her  forehead  and  within  her  eye 
Lay  beauty,  which  makes  hearts  that  feed  thereaa 
Sick  with  eieesa  ot  sweetness ; — on  the  throne 
Sheleaned.  The  King,  wi(h  gathered  brow  and  lip* 
Wreathed  by  long  scorn,  did  inly  sneer  and  frown 


She  otood  beside  him  like  a  rainbow  braided 
Within  some  storm,  when  eearee  its  shadows  vast 
From  the  blue  pxths  of  the  BwiA  sun  have  bded. 
A  sweet  and  solemn  smile,  like  Cythna's,  out 
One  moment's  light,  which  made  my  heart  beat  fast 
O'er  thai  child's  parted  lips — a  gleam  of  hlim, 
A  shndc  of  vani"hcrt  daj-s,— s«  uie  tears  pMI 

I  prcMied  those  softest  eyes  in  trembling 


r\ 
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The  soeptred  wretch  then  finom  that  solitude 
I  drew,  and  of  his  change  compassionate. 
With  words  of  sadness  soothed  his  ragged  mood. 
Bat  he,  while  pride  and  fear  held  deep  debate, 
With  sallen  guile  of  ill-dissembled  hate 
Gbured  on  me  as  a  toothless  snake  might  glare : 
Pity,  not  scorn,  I  felt,  though  desolate 
The  desolator  now,  and  unaware 
The  canes  which  he  modced  had  caught  him  by 
Uiehair. 


I  led  him  forth  firom  that  which  now  might  seem 
A  gorgeous  grare :  throu^  portals  sculptured  deep 
With  imagery  beautiful  as  dream 
We  went,  and  left  the  shades  which  tend  on  sleep 
Orer  its  onregarded  gold  to  keep 
Their  rilent  watch. — The  child  trod  fiuntingly, 
:      And,  as  she  went,  Uie  tears  which  she  did  weep 
Glanced  in  the  star-light ;  wildered  seemed  she, 
And  when  I  qiake,  for  sobs  she  could  not  answer 
me. 

I  zzTn. 

At  last  the  tyrant  cried,  **  She  hungers,  slave ! 
Stab  her,  or  eive  her  bread  I" — It  was  a  tone 
Such  as  sick  fancies  in  a  new-made  grave 
I     Might  hear.  I  trembled,  for  the  truth  was  known, 
I     He  with  this  child  had  thus  been  left  alone, 
'     And  neither  had  gone  forth  for  food, — but  he 
I     In  mingled  pride  and  awe  cowered  near  his  throne, 
1     And  she,  a  nursling  of  a4>tivity, 
'   Knew  nought  beyond  those  walls,  nor  what  such 
change  might  be. 

zzvin. 
And  he  was  troubled  at  a  charm  withdrawn 
Thus  suddenly ;  that  sceptres  ruled  no  more — 
That  even  fromgold  the  dreadful  strength  was  gone 
Which  once  made  all  things  subject  to  its  power — 
Such  wonder  seized  him,  as  if  hour  by  hour 
The  past  had  come  again ;  and  the  smft  fall 
Of  one  so  great  and  terrible  of  yore 
To  desolateness,  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Like  wonder  stirred,  who  saw  such  awful  change 
beiaL 

zxrx. 
A  mighty  crowd,  such  as  the  wide  land  pours 
Once  in  a  thousand  years,  now  gathered  round 
The  fidlen  t3rrant ; — like  the  ruiui  of  showers 
Of  hail  in  spring,  pattering  along  the  ground, 
Their  many  footsteps  fell,  else  came  no  sound 
From  the  wide  multitude :  that  lonely  man 
Then  knew  the  burthen  of  his  change,  and  found, 
Concealing  in  the  dust  his  visage  wan, 
Befiige  from  the  keen  looks  which  thro'  his  bosom 


XXX. 

And  he  was  fSunt  withal.     I  sate  beside  him 
Upon  the  earth,  and  took  that  child  so  fair 
From  his  weak  arms,  that  ill  might  none  betide  him 
Or  her ; — when  food  was  brought  to  them,  her  share 
To  his  averted  lips  the  child  did  bear ; 
But  when  she  saw  he  had  enough,  she  ate 
And  wept  the  while ; — the  lonely  man's  despair 
Hunger  then  overcame,  and  of  his  state 
Forgetful,  on  the  dust  as  in  a  trance  he  sate. 


Slowly  the  silence  of  the  multitudes 
Past,  as  when  far  is  heard  in  some  lone  deU 
The  gathering  of  a  wind  among  the  woods — 
And  he  is  fallen  !  they  cry ;  he  who  did  dwell 
Like  famine  or  the  plague,  or  aught  more  fell, 
Among  our  homes,  is  fallen  I  the  murderer 
Who  slaked  his  thirsting  soul  as  from  a  well 
Of  blood  and  tears  with  ruin !  He  is  here ! 
Sunk  in  a  gulf  of  scorn  from  which  none  may  him 
rear! 


xxxir. 


Then  washeard^He  who  judged  let  him  be  brought 
To  judgment !  Blood  for  bI(KMl  cries  from  the  soil 
On  which  his  crimes  have  deep  pollution  wrought! 
Shidl  Othman  only  unavenged  despoil  t 
Shall  they,  who  by  the  stress  of  grinding  toil 
Wrest  from  the  unwilling  earth  his  luxuries. 
Perish  for  crime,  while  his  foul  blood  may  ImU, 
Or  creep  within  his  veins  at  willf — ^Arise ! 
And  to  high  justice  make  her  chosen  sacrifice. 


xxxin. 


**  What  do  ye  seek !  what  fear  ye  1"  then  I  cried, 
Suddenly  starting  forth,  *'  that  ve  should  shed 
The  blood  of  Othman — if  your  hearts  are  tried 
In  the  true  love  of  freedom,  cease  to  dread 
This  one  poor  lonely  man — beneath  Heaven  shed 
In  purest  light  above  us  all,  through  earth. 
Maternal  earth,  who  doth  her  sweet  smiles  spread 
For  all,  let  him  go  free ;  until  the  worth 
Of  human  nature  win  from  these  a  second  birth. 


xxxrv. 


**  What  call  ye  justice  9    Is  there  one  who  ne*er 
In  secret  thought  has  wished  another's  ill  t — 
Are  ye  all  pure !  Let  those  stand  forth  who  hear, 
And  tremble  not.     Shall  they  insult  and  kill. 
If  such  they  be !  their  mild  eyes  can  they  fill 
With  the  false  anger  of  tlie  hypocrite ! 
Alas,  such  were  not  pure — the  chastened  will 
Of  virtue  sees  that  justice  \a  the  light 
Of  love,  and  not  revenge,  and  terror  and  despite." 


XXXV. 


The  murmur  of  the  people,  slowly  dying. 
Paused  as  I  spake ;  then  those  who  near  me  were. 
Cast  gentle  looks  where  the  lone  man  was  lying 
Shrouding  his  head,  which  now  that  infant  fair 
Clasped  on  her  lap  in  silence ; — through  the  air 
Sobs  were  then  heard,  and  many  kissed  my  feet 
In  pity's  madness,  and,  to  the  despair 
Of  him  whom  late  they  cursed,  a  solace  sweet 
His  very  victims  brought — soft  looks  and  speeches 
meet. 


XXXVI. 


Then  to  a  home,  for  his  repose  assigned. 
Accompanied  by  the  still  throng  he  went 
In  silence,  where,  to  soothe  his  rankling  mind. 
Some  likeness  of  his  ancient  state  was  lent ; 
And,  if  his  heart  could  have  been  innocent 
As  those  who  pardoned  him,  he  might  have  ended 
His  days  in  peace ;  but  his  straight  lips  were  bent, 
Men  said,  into  a  smile  which  e;uile  portended, 
A  sight  with  which  that  child  like  hope  with  fear 
was  blended. 
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ft  aul^  lika  nuM  mdud  k*a;, 
■Id  a  Mcred  Fcwiikl, 
B  cbe  erjnlitj  of  kU 
'A  their  bomfs,  to  dnan  or  wake 
■ierplfH  HleBee  did  Real 
I  ihoDgtiu,  wiili  hcifio  ihmt  nuiks 
1*  &^  which  ihor  dam  the;  Kck 


1  forth,  and  from  id  pniple 
•  bofH  >fairfi  make  ibe  ^>int  ipaH, 

■■  a  lij^t  whiefa  mii^I  anil 
we^  esnlting  lean,  for  vbaDU 

B  human  power  the  rerertad  (efl 
ee  Earth  from  her  geoeial  womb 
t  >waniuDg  looa  ut  a  fnlamal 


s  in  the  in 


I  wiiiDd  of 


of  man;  made,  the  warning 
n  fnnn  iu  &n  childnu  lost, 
^rrtal  iiiUi,  and  the  •«  loal 
"ij^l,  and,  alainjig  the  bine  ikj 
■  of  gold,  almost 

It  hcrekfter  be. 


T"  i"T  " 


I  with  men  whit  m 


le  Taat  nland  frmn  the  Ocean, 
|r  Ibe  Federation  rear 
midat ;  a  work,  which  the  deTotion 
night  cn«tM  there, 
Ithen  the  roooiiriac  makM  appntr 
'     n  the  cut;  a  marble  pjnir'-' 


.    .  M  multitude!  for  ever 
I  bam  of  that  gnmt  Altar  flu«, 
lunlain  inlet  bunt  and  ahiTe 
;  and  ■olcmniy  and  ilow 
m  that  tumult  to  and  fro, 
.amliko  muiic,  which  did  aw 
■hroufth  floating  clondaon  warea 
fiiue*  frum  that  Altar  dim 
Imding  toDguoa  breathed  an 


at  alt  tliOM  aiwembk-d 
nrii'B  I'f  l)je  pant  outworn : 
>ith  their  own  life  trcmblnl, 
— niiil  we  hod  iHilh  diiBCiDlled; 
iirwrt  I  wi'iil,  and  one, 
,  mvi'tii  yrl  mnri',  rracmbled  ; 

glvom  beneath  the  noonday 


Wlieh' ^ov  lb  ^^AiHnielEm  limBB  ki 
With  their  coU  fifa,  Aed,  aad  Itat  aBBBii  I 


WithtbopichlB  which  a 
1  tmnad  in  vckDOB,  fcr  a  nil  ifaraoded  bar  eo 


Aod.  neilber  did  I  hew  (he  ai 

WUeh,  from  brief  nlewe  bnising,  filled  the 

With  her  anaoge  name  aad  mine,  kaa  all 

Which  we.lbrr  wid,  m  mcogih  bad  ^Ihoed  d 
From  Uw  aleep  of  bondage  i  nor  the  nmoa  bl 
Of  that  bright  pageantrr  b^hiJd,-bat  blind 
And  Blent,  aa  a  breathing  mrp—  did  Cure, 
Leaning  npnn  mj  friend,  till,  like  a  wind  [mi 
To  ferered  ebe^a,  a  Toiee  flowed  o'er  mj  Imu) 

Like  ratuie  of  some  minatrel  beaTral^-gifted, 
To  one  whom  fiends  enthral,  thi*  Toice  Id  me 
Scarce  lUd  1  wi»b  ber  letl  to  be  cplitled, 
I  was  ao  calm  and  jo^os. — 1  eonld  ee* 
The  platform  where  we  itood,  the  natuea  Ihr 
Which  kept  their  marble  watehon  that  highahi 
The  multitudes,  the  mouDtaiu,  and  the  aea; 
As  when  eclipse  hatb  pawed,  things  sadden  ahi 
To  men's  aitoniahed  ejn  moat  devand  ojMbU 


At  finl  Laone  spoke  most  tremntoDilj : 
But  soon  her  voice  that  "I""-"  which  it  slu 
Gathered,  and— "Thou  art  whom  I  songfatto 
And  thou  art  our  flrat  votary  here,"  she  said 
"I  had  a  dear  friend  ouce.tmt  he  is  dead! — 
And  of  all  those  on  the  wide  earth  who  breal 
TboQ  doet  resemble  him  alone — I  spread 
This  veil  betweea  us  two,  that  thou  beneath 
Should'st  image  one  who  may  have  been  long 


"  For  this  uiU  thou  not  henceforth  pardon  n 
Ykb,  but  those  jnys  which  silence  well  reqnit 
Forbid  reply  :  why  iocd  have  chosen  me 
To  be  the  Priestess  of  this  holiest  rite 
1  scarcely  know,  but  that  the  floods  of  light 
Which  flnn  over  Ihc  world,  have  borne  nte  hi' 
To  meet  thee,  long  moiit  dear ;  and  now  niiiti 
Thira  haild  wilh  mine,  and  mav  ail  comfort  «i 
I'lnm  Loth  the  hearts  whose  puW  iu  joy  now  b 
tugeCfaer, 
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^  If  oar  own  will  as  othen'  law  we  bind. 
If  the  fool  wonhip  trmmpled  here  we  fear ; 
If  as  ounelree  we  oeaae  to  lore  our  kind ! " — 
Shepamedymnd  pointed  upwardft-eeulptiired  there 
Three  shapes  aroond  her  irory  throne  appear; 
One  was  a  Griant,  like  a  ehfld  asleep 
On  a  loose  rock,  wfa6se  grasp  croahedy  as  it  were 
In  dream,  secptres  and  orowns ;  aodt>ne  did  keep 
j  Itswatchfoleyesindoiibt  whether  to onileor  weep; 


A  Woman  sitting  on  the  scnlptored  disk 
Of  the  broad  earth,  and  feeding  from  one  breast 
A  human  babe  and  a  yoong  bMilisk ; 
Her  looks  were  sweet  as  HeaTen's  when  loveliest 
In  Antnmn  eves. — ^The  third  Image  was  drest 
In  white  wings  swift  as  clouds  in  winter  skies. 
Beneath  his  feet,  'mongst  ghastliest  forms,  represt 
Lay  Faith,  an  obscene  worm,  who  sought  to  rise. 
While  calmly  on  the  Sun  he  turned  hu  diamond 
eyes. 

u. 

Beside  that  Image  then  I  sate,  while  she 
Stood,  'mid  the  throngs  which  erer  ebbed  and 
Like  light  amid  the  shadows  of  the  sea     [flowed 
Gast  from  one  cloudless  star,  and  on  the  crowd 
Thaltouch,  which  none  who  feels  forgets,  bestowed; 
And  whilst  the  sun  returned  the  steadfast  gaze 
Of  the  great  Image  as  o'er  UeaTen  it  glo£. 
That  rite  had  plaro ;  it  ceased  when  sunset's  blaze 
Burned  o'er  toe  isles ;  all  stood  in  joy  and  deep 


When  in  the  silenoe  of  all  spirits  there 
Laooe's  Toice  was  felt,  and  through  the  air 
Her  thrilling  gestures  spoke,  most  eloquently  fair. 

1. 
**  Calm  art  thou  as  yon  sunset !  swift  and  strong 
As  new-fledged  Eagles,  beautiful  and  young. 
That  float  among  the  Uindinff  beams  of  morning; 
And  underneath  thy  feet  wrime  Faith,  and  Folly, 
Custom,  and  Hell,  and  mortal  Melancholy — 
Hark !  the  Earth  starts  to  hear  the  mighty  warning 
Of  thy  voice  sublime  and  holy ; 
Its  free  spirits  here  assembled. 
See  thee,  feel  thee,  know  thee  now  : 
To  thy  voice  their  hearts  have  trembled. 
Like  ten  thousand  clouds  which  flow 
With  one  wide  wind  as  it  flies ! 
Wisdom  1  thy  irresistible  children  rise 
To  hail  thee,  and  the  elements  they  chain 
And  their  own  will  to  swell  the  glory  of  thy  train. 

s. 
**  O  Spirit  vast  and  deep  as  Nieht  and  Heaven ! 
Mother  and  soul  of  all  to  whi<£  is  given 
The  light  of  life,  the  loveliness  of  being, 
Lo  !  thou  dost  re-ascend  the  human  heart. 
Thy  throne  of  power,  almighty  as  thou  wert. 
In  dreams  of  Poete  old  grown  pale  by  seeing 
The  shade  of  thee : — now,  millions  start 
To  feel  thy  lightninss  throngh  them  burning  : 
Nature,  or  God,  or  Love,  or  Pleasure, 
Or  Sympathy,  the  sad  tears  turning 
To  mutual  smiles,  a  drainleas  treasure, 
Deseends  amidst  us ; — Scorn  and  Hate, 
Revenge  and  Selfishness,  are  desolate — 
A  hundred  nations  swear  that  there  shall  be 
Pity  and  Peace  and  Love, amongtbe  good  and  free! 


^  Eldest  of  things,  divine  Equality  t 
Wisdom  and  Love  are  but  Ihe  slaves  of  thee. 
The  Angels  of  thy  sway,  who  pour  around  thee 
Treasures  from  all  the  cells  of  hunum  thought, 
And  from  the  Stars,  and  frt>m  the  Ocean  brought. 
And  the  last  living  heart  whose  beatings  bound  thee: 
The  poweiful  and  the  wise  had  sou^t 
Thy  coming ;  thou  in  light  descending 
O'er  the  wide  land  whidi  is  thine  own. 
Like  the  spring  whose  breath  is  blending 
All  blasts  of  fragrance  into  one, 
Comest  upon  the  paths  of  men ! 
Earth  bares  her  general  bosom  to  thy  ken. 
And  all  her  childbren  here  in  glory  meet 
To  feed  upon  thy  smiles,  and  dai^  thy  sacred  feet 


*  My  brethren,  we  are  free  I  the  plains  and  moun- 

tains. 
The  zrey  sea-shore,  the  forests,  and  the  fountains. 
Are  haunts  of  happiest  dwellers ;  man  and  woman. 
Their  common  bondage  burst,  may  freely  borrow 
From  lawless  love  a  solace  for  their  sorrow ! 
For  oft  we  stQl  must  weep,  since  we  are  human. 
A  stormy  night's  serenest  morrow. 
Whose  diowers  are  pity's  eentle  tears. 
Whose  clouds  are  smiles  o?  those  that  die 
Like  infants,  without  hopes  or  fears. 
And  whose  beams  are  joys  that  lie 
In  blended  hearts,  now  holds  dominion  ; 
The  dawn  of  mind,  which,  upwards  on  a  pinion 
Borne,  swift  as  sun-rise,  &r  iUnmines  space. 
And  clasps  this  barren  world  in  its  own  bright 
embrace! 

**  My  brethren,  we  are  free  !  the  fruits  are  glowing 
Beneath  the  stars,  and  the  night- winds  are  flowing 
O'er  the  ripe  com,  the  birds  and  beasts  are  dream- 
Never  again  may  blood  of  bird  or  beast       [ing 
Stain  with  its  venomo'us  stream  a  human  feast, 
To  the  pure  skies  in  accusation  streaming ; 
Avenging  poisons  shall  have  ceased 

To  feed  disease  and  fear  and  madness. 

The  dwellers  of  the  earth  and  air 

Shall  throng  around  our  steps  in  gladness, 

Seeking  their  food  or  refuge  there. 
Our  toil  nom  thought  all  glorious  forms  shall  cull, 
To  make  this  earth,  our  home,  more  beautiful. 
And  Science,  and  her  sister  Poanr, 
Shall  clothe  in  light  the  fields  and  cities  of  the  free! 

6. 
^  Victory,  Victory  to  the  prostrate  nations  ! 
Bear  witness,  Night,  and  ye,  mute  Constellations, 
Who  gaze  on  us  from  your  crystalline  cars  ! 
Thou^ts  have  gone  forth  whose  powers  can  sleep  no 
Victory !  Victory !  Earth's  remotest  shore,  [more! 
Regions  which  groan  beneath  the  Antarctic  stars, 
The  ereen  lands  cradled  in  the  roar 

Partem  wave,  »d  wUdeme.6. 
Peopled  and  vast,  which  skirt  the  oceans 
Where  morning  dyes  her  eolden  tresses. 
Shall  soon  partake  our  high  emotions : 
Kings  shall  turn  pale  !  Almighty  Fear, 
The  Fiend-God,  when  our  cluirmed  name  he  hear, 
Shall  fade  like  shadow  from  his  thousand  fanes. 
While  Truth  with  Joy  enthroned  o'er  his  lost 


empire  reigns 


i»» 
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cpased,  the  nii«t«  of  night  ^ntirining 
oaf,  fluaCeil  o'er  iha  infinile  thmng  ; 
I'iril  Ihraugh  the  darkneia  aliining, 
"  iiMB  silence  did  prolong, 
b  thej  did  belong, 

lOBg, 

ie  her  own  «11  luteninghearlBta  rawh. 

ream  which  vweepa 

f  dwp  and  dbitow  bay  then  alevpg 
or  iha  iham ;  u  dead  leaves 

■,  in  flowers  and  horbs  which  make 
I  depths  beautiful  when  Mea  are  blue, 

■change,  and  Idadling  munnuTB  flew 
Bpeechleaa  calm  delight  and  wonder 

in  Iha  throngs  were  scsttered  Ihen 
kund  the  «na,  wliich  from  the  Be» 
Igorge  of  tlie  lirnl  mounmia  glen 
I  and  <ar  :  the  bui(|ui-t  of  the  free 
alh  iDSJiy  a  dark  eypreaa  tree, 
ipires,  which  iwayed  in  the  i«d 

!y  ate,  of  Liberty, 

nd  Laone'i  name, 

^oof  of  happy  oiavsrBe 


IndJi 


ueh  (a  Earth,  the  geQeralmolher, 

It  fondly  reconciles 

'  le  their  wrath  begailes 
e  i  they  relenting  weep : 
B  Festival,  whieh  from  their  ialea, 
iits,  and  windn,  and  oeeanii  deep, 
Ight  Cliroug  to  sliare,  that  fly,  or  walk, 


n  peace  and  innocence,  for  garo 
m  this  festal  did  pollute, 
high,  an  overflowing  stoiw 
nalM,  and  cilrona,  fairest  fruit, 
Idaten,  and  figs,  and  many  a  roat 
lainiug,  and  bright  grapes  ere  yet 
Lheir  mild  juice  eould  Iranamulo 
baae,  and  brown  corn  Bet 
li  pure  streams  their  Ibicsting  lips 


Jeficended  from  the  abrino, 

ecpcet  look  and  holiest  mind 
■omi,  though  now  those  tones  divini 
las  she  past ;  she  did  unwind 
I  with  the  crowds  of  licr  own  kind 
ne  impulse  made  my  boart  n 

•T  that  night,  so  I  reclined 

, ,  wiiere  nn  the  utmost  plain 

p-lire  burned  beside  the  dusky  maij 


And  joyons  was  our  feast;  pathetic  talk. 
And  wit,  and  harnumy  of  choral  strains. 
While  &r  Orion  o'er  the  waves  did  walk 
Tlial  flow  among  the  isles,  held  us  in  chains 
Of  sweet  captivity,  which  none  disdaiaa 
Who  feels:  but,  when  his  mne  grew  <Uia  in 
Whieh  clothes  Uie  Ooean's  bosom,  o'er  the  p 
The  multitudes  went  homeward,  to  tb^  real 
Which  tb*t  delightfoi  day  with  iCaowa  shadow  I 


CANTO  VI. 

BistDK  the  dimness  of  the  Simmering  sea. 

Weaving  swift  fangnagefrom impassioned  the 
With  iJial  dear  friend  I  lingered,  who  to  me 
So  hite  had  been  tvstored,  beaealh  the  glean 
Of  the  silver  stars  ;  and  ever  in  soft  dreama 
Of  futorc  love  and  peace  sweet  uonverse  lapl 
Our  willing  fancies,  till  the  paltid  beams 
Of  the  Last  watch-iire  fell,  and  darkness  wn| 
The  waves,  and  each  bright  chain  of  floating 


Disquii 


mullitu 


[■ 


And  first,  one  pale  and  breathless  past  OS  by 
And  stared  and  spoke  not ;  then  with  pierdnj 
A  troop  of  wilil-eyed  women,  by  the  shrieks 
IK  lheir  own  terror  driven, — tumultuously 
Hilher  and  thiiher  hunting  with  pale  cheek 
Each  one  from  fear  unknown  a  sudden  re 


Then,  rallying  cries  of  treason  and  of  danger 
Resonnded;  and — "They  oome  I  to  arms 
The  Tyrant  is  amongst  us,aDd  the  Btnnger  [ai 
Comes  to  enslave  ua  in  his  name  I  to  arms  I 
In  vain  :  for  Panic,  the  pale  fiend  who  chan 
Strength  to  forswear  her  right,  those  tnillious  SI 
Like  waves  before  the  tempeel-'these  aUrmi 
Came  to  me,  as  to  know  their  cause  I  lespt 
On  the  gate's  turret,  and  in  rage  and  grief  and  » 


For  to  the  North  I  si 


'the  to 


And  its  red  light  made  morning  pallid  now. 
Which  burst  over  wide  Asia.— liuder,  high< 
The  yells  of  victory  and  the  screams  of  woe 
1  heard  approBeh,and  Raw  the  tliroog  below  [ 
Stream  Ihrough  the  gates likefoani.wronghtwi 
Fed  from  a  thousand  storms^the  fearful  gk 
Uf  Immbs  flares  overhead — at  intervals 
The  red  ortitiei-y's  bolt  monglmg  among  them  I 


And  now  the  horsemen  come— and  all  WM  d 
Swifter  than  1  iiave  spoken— I  beheld 
Their  red  swords  flash  in  the  unriseu  son. 
I  rushed  among  the  rout  to  have  repelled 
That  miserable  flight — one  moment  quelled 
By  voice,  and  lookii,  and  eloquent  despair, 
As  if  reproach  from  their  nun  hearta  withhe 
Their  steps,  they  stood  ;  but  aooD  came  poui 
aim  [I 

Mew  multitudes,  and  did  those  rallied  bands  ' 
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r  strove,  as  drifted  on  some  cataract 
By  irresistible  streams,  some  wretch  might  strive 
Who  hears  its  &tal  roar:  the  files  compact 
Whelmed  me,  and  from  the  gate  availed  to  drive 
With  qniekemne  impulse,  as  each  bolt  did  rive 
Their  ranks  wiu  bloodier  chasm :  into  the  plain 
Disgorged  at  length  tbe  dead  and  the  alive. 
In  one  dread  mass,  were  parted,  and  the  stain 
Of  Uood  from  mortal  steel  fell  o'er  the  fields  like 


vn. 


For  now  the  despot's  blood-hounds  with  their  prey 
Unarmed  and  unaware,  were  gorging  deep 
Their  gluttony  of  death  ;  the  loose  array 
Of  honiemen  o'er  the  wide  fields  murdering  sweep. 
And  with  loud  laughter  for  their  tyrant  reap 
A  harvest  sown  with  other  hopes  ;  the  while. 
Far  overhead,  ships  frt>m  Propontis  keep 
A  kilUng  rain  of  nre : — ^when  the  waves  smile 
As  sudden  earthquakes  light  many  a  volcano  isle. 


vm. 


Thus  sudden,  unexpectedfeast  was  spread 
For  the  carrion  fowls  of  Heaven.— I  saw  the  sight— 
I  moved — I  lived — as  o'er  the  heaps  of  dead. 
Whose  stony  eyes  glared  in  the  momine  light, 
I  trod  ;  to  me  there  came  no  thought  of  flight 
But  with  loud  cries  of  scorn  which  whoso  heard 
That  dreaded  death,  felt  in  his  veins  the  might 
Of  virtuous  shame  return,  the  crowd  I  stirred, 
And  deqwration's  hope  in  many  hearts  recurred. 


xz. 


A  band  of  brothers  gathering  round  me,  made, 
Although  unarmed,  a  steadfast  front,  and  still 
Retreating,  with  stem  looks  beneath  the  shade 
Of  gathered  eyebrows,  did  the  victors  fill 
Witii  doubt  even  in  success ;  deliberate  will 
Inspired  our  growing  troop ;  not  overthrown 
It  gained  the  shelter  of  a  grassy  hill, 
And  ever  still  our  comrades  were  hewn  down, 
And  their  defenceless  limbs  beneath  our  footsteps 
strown. 


Immoveably  we  stood — in  joy  I  found. 
Beside  me  then,  firm  as  a  giant  pine 
Among  the  mountain  vapours  driven  around. 
The  old  man  whom  I  loved — his  eyes  divine 
With  a  mild  look  of  courage  answered  mine, 
And  my  young  friend  was  near,  and  ardently 
His  hand  grasped  mine  a  moment — now  the  line 
Of  war  extended,  to  our  rallying  cry. 
As  myriads  flocked  in  love  and  brotherhood  to  die. 

XI. 

For  ever  while  the  sun  was  climbing  Heaven 
The  horsemen  hewed  our  unarmed  myriads  down 
Safely,  though  when  by  tliirst  of  carnage  driven 
Too  near,  those  slaves  were  swiftly  overthrown 
By  hundreds  leaping  on  them  :  flesh  and  bone 
Soon  made  our  ehastly  ramparts  ;  then  the  shaft 
Of  the  artillery  from  the  sea  was  thrown 
More  fast  and  fiery,  and  the  conquerors  Uughcd 
In  pride  to  hear  the  wind  our  screams  of  torment 
waft 


xn. 


For  on  one  side  alone  the  hill  gave  shelter. 
So  vast  that  phalanx  of  unconquered  men. 
And  there  the  living  in  their  blood  did  welter 
Of  the  dead  and  dying,  which,  in  that  green  glen. 
Like  stifled  torrents,  inade  a  plashy  fen 
Under  the  feet — thus  was  the  butchery  waged 
While  the  sun  clomb  H^tven's  eastern  steep— but 
It  *gan  to  sink,  a  fiercer  combat  raged,       [when 
For  in  more  doubtful  strife  the  armies  were  engaged 


xin. 


Within  a  cave  upon  the  hill  were  found 
A  bundle  of  rude  pikes,  the  instrument 
Of  those  who  war  but  on  their  native  ground 
For  natural  rights  :  a  shout  of  joyanoe  sent 
Even  from  our  hearts  the  wide  air  pierced  and 
As  those  few  arms  the  bravest  and  the  best  [rent, 
Seized ;  and  each  sixth ,  thus  armed,  did  now  present 
A  line  which  covered  and  sustained  the  rest, 
A  confident  phalanx,  which  the  foes  on  every  side 
invest. 


XIV. 


That  onset  turned  the  foes  to  flight  almost ; 
But  soon  they  saw  their  present  strength,  and  knew 
That  coming  night  would  to  our  resolute  host 
Bring  victory ;  so  dismounting  close  they  drew 
Their  glittering  files,  and  then  the  combat  grew 
Unequal  but  most  horrible  ; — and  ever 
Our  myriads,  whom  the  swiift  bolt  overthrew. 
Or  the  red  sword,  failed  like  a  mountain  river 
Which  rushes  forth  in  foam  to  sink  in  sands  for 


ever. 


XV. 


Sorrow  and'Shame,  to  see  with  their  own  kind 
Our  human  brethren  mix,  like  beasts  of  blood 
To  mutual  ruin  armed  by  one  behind,         [good 
Who  sits  and  scofls  ! — That  friend  so  mild  and 
Who  like  its  shadow  near  my  youth  had  stood. 
Was  stabbed  ! — my  old  preserver's  hoary  hair. 
With  the  flesh  clinging  to  its  roots,  was  strewed 
Under  my  feet !  I  lost  all  sense  or  care. 
And  like  the  rest  I  grew  desperate  and  unaware. 


XVI. 


The  battle  became  ghastlier,  in  the  midst 
I  paused,  and  saw,  how  ugly  and  how  fell, 
O  Hate !  thou  art,  even  when  thy  life  thou  shedd'st 
For  love.     The  ground  in  many  a  little  dell 
Was  broken,  up  and  down  whose  steeps  befell 
Alternate  victory  and  defeat,  and  there 
The  combatants  with  rage  most  horrible 
Strove,  and  their  eyes  started  with  cracking  stare 
And  impotent  their  tongues  they  lolled  into  the  air 


xvn. 


Flaccid  and  foamy,  like  a  mad  dog's  hanging ; 
Want,and  Moon-madness, and  the  FesVsswift  bune 
When  its  shafts  smite — while  yet  its  bow  is 

twanging — 
Have  each  their  mark  and  sign— some  ghastly  stain ; 
And  this  was  thine,  0  War  !  of  hate  and  pain 
Thou  loathed  shive.     I  saw  all  shapes  of  death, 
A.nd  minister'd  to  many,  o'er  the  plain 
While  camace  in  the  sunbeam's  warmth  didseethe. 
Till  twilight  0  er  the  east  wove  her  serenest  wreath. 
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>  *tt  mrtiTfd,  rcaoliile  and  Gim, 
Ai  ih*  d«cUne  of  dij, 
v  tht  mAoDUin  *  bwvj  mrn, 
■  ilwiw  :  ibe<t  ijojiend  in  tbe  tsj 

-ere  oi^i  ihe  wmj 
pahtiamtiiiuui — DfifaufcbnTebaadi 

IuhI  bisl,  Che  iTup  of  blood;  lundB 


f  foa  m  ndden  Urrar  euDe, 

one  dfpuit  frune 
T  the  dad  ;  ifae  Urinf  bleed 
FhouboT  thai ' ' 


lo  an  uiicel,  nbed  in  vtiite. 


p  nuJe  «  KiliRide. — I  nw 

I*  eomins  i  it  rebied  ita  eoor«e 
d  me,*a3  the  wind  that  flan  [fom 

mila  in  death.— The  Tarur  hone 
iKiheahap^iumigbtiibicli  twMyei, 
moaical  pants^like  Ihe  sweet  Boune 
I  the  desert,  u  idie  aaid, 

,  now  "—  I  npidly  obe^rcd. 

Hi  amv!"  the  cried, mud  Rretehedher 

Iwarge  over  ihDcouraer'i  head,  [iword 

^hook  the  reins. — We  spake  no  word, 

I  Tipour  of  the  tempeat  fled 

'n  ;  her  dark  hair  was  dispread, 

'b  locki  Qpoo  the  lingering  blast ; 

»■  it!>  tihaduwy  itriDgii  it  spread 

■  die  hills  and  ntrcanu  fled  fast, 

I  glimmering  forma  the  steed's  broad 


f"  eronnd  the  roeka  to  fire  and  dost, 
'  \et  Tmie  the  loiTcnli!  rise  in  spny, 
cv,  an  rf  a  whirlwind's  gurt 
IS  ;— at")  Blill  awny  1  away  ' 
dri«-rliiij,'lit""-s|*d,  while  she  al way 
iitiUiiriwIiich  we  neared,  whusc  cicst 
a  marlilu  ruin,  iti  the  ny 
ln>  stant  gloamcd  f~itn  rufo^  hreait 
^Incd  up,  and  then  his  impulse  did 


ovirhiinR  the  Ocnan  :-- 
n,  whi^  the  nlpol  that  pajitnl 
t  linhnanl  lhr>  murmur  of  tlicmritiun 
in  "piitii  Tir  rvrr  hniintcd 
■wt  wi[irh>  (if  llrwvnn,  wliich  aro  rn- 
mirl  ..r  H<ilitudn,  [ehwiteU 

iii'l  Ihi-  far  ti-iitx  impUnicd 

Ing  lliK  ilark  i^oru  at  Ucuan's  curred 


One  m 

Pass  ;  and  (he  two  -ftn  rtnoil  hfnrMh  that  nil 
Eadi  ooIt  hard,  or  B»,  or  feh,  Ifae  ol'' 
Ai  &wa  the  lofti  Keed  judidal'  * 
Cnhnxbr.E 
Cff  lore  and  ■ 

UTOwnawcetCnhnkln^ed)  with  jov  did  as 
AidMibr '-■- "^ *- 


a^uQ,  or  ^w,  or  len,  me  moi^, 
be  lofti  Kced  she  did  ali^ 
ir,  bum  ib  ena  wfam^ncM  ^ 
id  mdattmmuie  mj  lifBteelfkle 


Her  bcmd  OB  my  onqaiel  htait  inosiBB; 
While  BT  &int  anna  her  la^aid  baoe  mvtab 
Ac  length  she  kiglKd  CD  me,  and  batt  ow^Mn 
Hertrcmaloaalip^iaid:  "ninul.tfa;  bands  v 
The  battle,  aa  I  Mood  before  Ae  Siag  [k" 
lobandi. — IbnnttbemtheD,*BdawilUjdno* 
The  time,  did  aaie  a  Tailar'a  swnd,  and  spti 
Upoohii  bone,  and  swift  as  OD the  whiii wind's  wi 


*■  Hare  thoo  and  I  been  borne  bejond  pnnae 
And  we  are  here." — Then,  turning  to  the  ttee 
She  pressed  the  while  moon  on  hiafront  with  iv 
And  Tose-uke  lipa.  and  manj  a  fragrant  weed 
Fnmi  the  green  Tuin  pinned,  thai  be  migfatfaed 


,  the  Conner's  bed 
la  a  gmo   moa^  nook,  wiili  (Dountain   fluw 

dsprcad. 

Within  that  ruin,  when  a  shaUered  portal 
Looks  to  the  eutem  slan,  abandoned  now 
By  man,  to  be  the  home  of  things  iminortal. 
Memories,  like  awful  gfaurts  which  come  and  | 
And  most  inherit  all  he  builds  below. 
When  he  is  gone,  a  hall  stood ;  o'er  whose  roi 
Fair  clinging  weeds  with  ivy  pale  did  grow, 
Claaping  its  grey  rents  with  a  Terdoroos  woof 
A  hanging  diuue  of  leai^  a  canopy  nioan^iroi 


Whicl 


none  disturbed,  but  in  the  si 


ng  pansites,  did  spring  lore  to  dres 
Whh  their  sweet  blooms  the  wintry  lonelinen 
Of  those  dead  leaves,  fihvddiug  their  sbus,wbcn< 
The  wandering  wind  her  nurslingi  might  care 
Whose  intertwining  finnrs  erer  there. 
Made  muaje  wild  and  soft  that  filled  the  listen 


We  know  not  where  we  go 
May  pilot  ns  through  cavei 
Of  fitr  and  pathless  passion 
Of  life  our  bark  doth  on  iti 
Spreading  swift  wings  as  ai 
NorshQuld  '   -    ■ 


DT  what  sweet  dre 

while  the  stream 
whirlpools  1>aar, 

)  the  dev 


Of  love  and  geatle  thoughts  be  heard  still  thei 
Louder  and  louder  from  the  utmost  Ocean 
Of  universsi  life,  attuning  ita  commotion. 


To  the  pore  all  thiiigB  are  pore  I  Oblivion  wrapt 
Our  sptrita,  and  tlie  fearfdl  orerthrow 
Of  pnblic  hope  was  finom  oar  being  snapt, 
Though  linked  years  had  boond  it  there ;  for  now 
A  power,  a  thint,  a  knowledge,  which  below 
All  thoughts,  like  light  beyond  the  atmosphere, 
Clothing  its  clouds  with  grace,  doth  erer  flow, 
Oune  on  us,  as  we  sate  in  silence  there. 
Beneath  the  golden  stars  of  the  dear  azure  ur. 


In  sfleoee  which  doth  follow  talk  that  causes 
The  baffled  heart  to  speak  with  sighs  and  tears. 
When  wfldering  passkm  swalloweui  up  the  pauses 
Of  inexpressiTe  speech : — the  youthftd  years 
Which  we  together  past,  their  hopes  and  fearciy 
The  blood  itself  which  ran  within  our  frames. 
That  likeness  of  the  features  which  endears 
The  thoughts  expressed  by  them,  our  very  names. 
And  all  the  winged  hours  which  speechless  memory 
claims^ 

zzzn. 
Had  found  a  roioe : — and  ere  that  roice  did  pass, 
The  night  grew  damp  and  dim,  and  through  a  rent 
Of  the  ruin  where  we  sate,  from  the  morass, 
A  wandering  Meteor,  by  some  wild  wind  sent. 
Hung  high  in  the  green  dome,  to  which  it  lent 
A  fiimt  and  pallid  lustre ;  while  the  song 
Of  blasts,  in  which  its  blue  hair  quivering  bent. 
Strewed  strangest  sounds  themoving  leavesamong; 
A  wondrous  light,  the  sound  as  of  a  spirit's  tongue. 

ZZZUI. 

The  Meteor  showed  the  leaves  on  which  we  sate, 
And  Cythna's  glowing  arms,  and  the  thick  ties 
Of  her  soft  hair,  which  bent  with  gathered  weight 
My  neck  near  hers,  her  dark  and  deepening  eyes, 
Which,  as  twin  phantoms  of  one  star  that  lies   . 
O'er  a  dim  well,  move,  though  the  star  reposes, 
Swam  in  our  mute  and  liquid  ecstacies. 
Her  marble  brow,  and  eager  lips,  like  roses. 
With  their  own  fragrance  pale,  which  spring  but 
half  uncloses. 

XXZIV. 

The  Meteor  to  its  far  morass  returned : 
The  beating  of  our  veins  one  interval 
Made  still ;  and  then  I  felt  the  blood  that  burned 
Within  her  frame,  mingle  with  mine,  and  fall 
Around  my  heart  like  fire ;  and  over  all 
A  mist  was  spread,  the  sickness  of  a  deep 
And  speechless  swoon  of  joy,  as  might  befall 
Two  disunited  spirits  when  Uiey  leap 
In  union  from  tliis  earth's  obscure  and  fading  sleep. 

xxxr. 
Was  it  one  moroeut  that  confounded  thus 
All  thought,  all  sense,  all  feeling,  into  one 
Unutterable  power,  which  shielded  us 
Even  from  our  own  cold  looks,  when  we  had  gone 
Into  a  wide  and  wild  oblivion 
Of  tumult  and  of  tenderness  1  or  now 
Had  ages,  such  as  make  the  moon  and  sun. 
The  seasons  and  mankind,  their  changes  know, 
Left  fear  and  time  unfelt  by  us  alone  below  I 


I  know  not    What  are  kisses  whose  fire  clasps 
The  failing  heart  in  languishment,  or  limb 
Twined  within  limbt  or  the  quick  dying  gasps 
Of  the  life  meeting,  when  the  faint  eyes  swim 
Through  tears  of  a  wide  mist,  boundless  and  dim. 
In  one  caress  1  What  is  the  strong  control 
Which  leads  the  heart  that  dizzy  steep  to  climb, 
Where  far  over  the  world  those  vapours  roll. 
Which  blend  two  restless  frames  in  one  reposing 
soul! 

XXZVII. 

It  is  the  shadow  which  doth  float  unseen. 
But  not  unfelt,  o'er  blind  mortality. 
Whose  divine  darkness  fled  not  from  that  green 
And  lone  recess,  where  lapt  in  peace  did  lie 
Our  linked  frames,  till,  from  the  changing  sky. 
That  night  and  still  another  day  had  fled ; 
And  then  I  saw  and  felt.     The  moon  was  high, 
And  clouds,  as  of  a  coming  storm,  were  spread 
Under  its  orb, — loud  winds  were  gathering  over- 
head. 

zxxrm. 
Cythna's  sweet  lips  seemed  lurid  in  the  moon. 
Her  fairest  limbs  with  the  nieht  wind  were  chill, 
And  her  dark  tresses  were  all  loosely  strewn 
O'er  her  pale  bosom  :~all  within  was  still. 
And  the  sweet  peace  of  joy  did  almost  fill 
The  depth  of  her  unfathomable  look ; — 
And  we  sate  caknly,  though  that  rocky  hill. 
The  waves  contending  in  its  caverns  strook. 
For  they  foreknew  the  storm,  and  the  grey  ruin 
shook. 

XXXIX. 

There  we  unheeding  sate,  in  the  communion 
Of  interchanged  vows,  which,  with  a  rite 
Of  faith  most  sweet  and  sacred,  stamped  our  union.— 
Few  were  the  living  hearts  which  could  unite 
Like  ours,  or  celebrate  a  bridal  night 
With  such  close  sympathies,  for  they  had  sprung 
From  linked  youth,  and  from  the  gentle  might 
Of  earliest  love,  delayed  and  cherished  long, 
Which  common  hopes  and  fears  made,  like  a 
tempest,  strong. 

XL. 

And  such  is  Nature's  law  divine,  that  those 
Who  grow  together  cannot  choose  but  love. 
If  faith  or  custom  do  not  interpose. 
Or  common  slavery  mar  what  else  might  move 
All  ^ntlest  thoughts ;  as  in  the  sacred  grove 
Which  shades  the  springs  of  ^Ethiopian  Nile, 
That  living  tree,  which,  if  the  arrowy  dove 
Strike  with  her  shadow,  shrinks  in  fear  awhile, 
But  its  own  kindred  leaves  clasps  while  the  bun- 
beams  smile ; 

xu. 
And  clings  to  them,  when  darkness  may  dissever 
The  close  caresses  of  all  duller  plants 
Which  bloom  on  the  wide  earth — ^thus  we  for  ever 
Were  linked,  for  love  had  nurst  us  in  the  hannt» 
Where  knowledge  from  its  secret  source  enchants 
Yoimg  hearts  with  the  fresh  music  of  its  springing. 
Ere  yet  its  gathered  flood  feeds  human  wants, 
As  the  great  Nile  feeds  Eg3rpt ;  ever  flinging 
Light  on  the  woven  boughs  which  o'er  its  waves 
are  swinging. 
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X  lilie  Mhoes  wnv 
I ;  they  rose  vid  fell, 
ID  the  temHstuaiu  lie, — 
ur  Ulk  befel 
ind  harrible, 
«  eetds  of  hop*  might  y«  be  ioirn, 


irtll 


|d  fuod : — therFfare  I  did  kwkk?n 
whu,  from  bix  etwD  mane, 
^  ug  ilambcn  he  had  thulwD, 
|i  hisii  to  seek  Ihe  braun  rein, 
obedienllr ;  iriih  pain 
leep  and  dread,  that  one  nm, 
d  heart  refuw  Id  part  agaiDt 
e  told  their  fill,  could  warce  « 
e  and  feaiful  tc 


>e  part,  as  I  bestrode 
lateed~thc  tempcft  and  tlie  night, 
I  my  path  ila  safely  a*  I  rode 
^vine  of  rucks,  did  toon  unite 
U  and  ibe  tumuli  at  ibeir  might 
I  winds. — Far  through  the  Btntaming 

IntervnlB  the  gannenlB  white 
Jeamed,  and  her  voice  once  again 
I  (lie  gust,  aud  soon  1  reached  the  plain. 


It  the  tempuBl,  nor  did  he 

hut  his  eyeball!  wide  and  red 
lightning's  cleft  exullingly; 
eanh  beneath  hii  tanielen  tread, 
e  Bullen  thanrlcr,  he  would  spread 
Ihe  blaKt,  and  joyously 
^peal  with  neighingB ; — Ihoswenped 
_un,  and  noon  I  could  dt*cr)' 
I  and  Fire  bad  gurged  lbs  spoil  of 


vcllinga  miw,— the  life  bad  He'd 
corpHCH  now, — but  the  wide  sky 
I  lightning  wun  riblivd  nrerhcad 
ruftars,  and  around  did  lie 
I  bubea,  and  men,  uluughlercd  con- 


intnin  in  tlie  nmrki't-plsce 
I  linhold  IhiMC  ci>niH«  staro 
,  'H  u]ion  each  ollu-r's  fucu, 
irth  and  on  the  vneant  ajr, 

aks  my  tliinl;— 1  shmnk  tu  toib 
Knfl.l..i.d  wmUhtpI 
<i<1«,  nnil  h'urIiI  iu  liaiito 
^vired  amid  tlint  gloatly  wmIu. 


Ko  liriiu  IhiciK  waa  there  hcride  one  wanBo, 
Whooi  1  faand  wandoing  in  thn  (trecta,  and  i 
Was  withered  Cmm  a  liksieaa  of  anglit  hnniaii 
Into  a  tend,  by  nme  Miangs  maf  ij 
Soon  aa  ibe  beud  m j  Mepa  ihe  li  ml*  il  aa  ma. 
And  glued  ber  bomtnc  Iqia  lo  miiie,  and  lao^ 
With  a  land,  loog,  and  frantie  langb  of  gle^ 
Andcried,''Naw,H<ntal,thoabaMdM|jqnf 
The  Plague'a  blue  kwan  won  miOi^  ^ 
]dei^  the  diangfat  I 


Once  fed  two  babea — au   ..  ._ 

When  I  came  haaie,ana  in  the  Uood  did  lie 
Of  three  deatb-woonda— the  flames  bad  ate  t 
Since  then  I  baTo  no  longrr  been  a  mother,  (ikIm 
But  I  am  Pertilence^-^tberaudlbilb^ 
I  Hit  about,  that  I  may  slay  and  amotber; — 
All  lipa  which  1  hare  kined  must  anrely  withe 
But  Death's — if  thou  art  be,  we'll  go  to  wa 


"  What  seeksat  thoa  here !  the  moooligbt  oomee 
The  dew  is  rising  dankly  from  the  dell;  f  tUahn, 
Twill  moistoD  her  1  and  tlioa  ehalt  aee  the  guli 
In  my  sweet  boy — now  Tnll  of  wormi — but  leD 
Firat  what  thon  seek'st." — "  I  *eek  lor  food." 

"■Tiawell, 
Tbou  shalt  baie  food ;  Famine,  my  paramoor, 
WaiU  for  oi  at  the  feast— emei  and  fell 
Is  Funine,  but  he  drives  not  from  his  door 
Those  whom  these  lips  have  kiaaed,  alone.      ] 


Aa  th  US  she  Hpake,  she  grasped  me  will  i  the  stcuij 
Of  nuulnns,  aad  by  many  a  mined  hearth 
She  led,  and  over  many  a  corpse:— at  length 
We  came  to  a  lone  hut,  where  on  the  eanh 
Which  made  its  floor,  she  in  her  ghastly  mjrtl 
Gathering  from  all  those  home*  now  desolate. 
Had  piled  three  heaps  of  loaves,  making  a  deai 
Among  the  dead^ — round  which  she  aet  in  slaii 
A  ring  (HcoldiStiff  babea;  ailent  and  stark  Ih^  <■ 


She  leaped  upon  a  pile,  and  lifted  high 

Her  road  looks  to  the  Ugbtniug,and  cried:  "E 
bhare  the  great  feast — to-morrow  we  must  dit 
And  then  she  spurned  tbe  loaves  witli  her  pale  ft 
Towards  her  bloodless  guests; — that  sight  to  m( 
Mine  eye*  and  my  heart  ached,  and  but  that  i 
Who  lo'ed  me,  did  with  absent  looks  defeat 
Denpair,  1  might  hnic  raved  in  nympathy; 
Uut  now  I  look  the  food  that  woman  oBei^ed  m 


And  vainly  having  with  licr  modnpss  striven 
If  1  might  win  ber  to  remm  with  me, 
1]epBrt«l.      In  the  eastern  beams  of  Heaven 
The  lightning  now  grew  pallid— tapidly. 
As  by  tbe  shore  of  the  tempentuous  sea 
Tbo  dark  steed  bore  me,  and  the  roounlain  gi 
Soon  echoed  tu  his  hou^and  I  coulil  see 
Cythna  among  the  rocks,  where  she  olwaf 
Hod  Bate,  with  anxious  eyes  fixed  on  the  lingcri 


/^ 
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And  ioy  was  onn  to  meet :  she  was  most  pale, 
Famished,  and  wet  and  weary,  so  I  cast 
My  aims  around  her,  leet  her  steps  should  fail 
As  to  our  home  we  went,  and  thus  embraced. 
Her  fiiU  heart  seemed  a  deeper  joy  to  taste 
Than  e'er  the  prosperous  know ;  the  steed  behmd 
Trod  peacefully  along  the  mountain  waste  : 
We  reAched  our  home  ere  morning  could  unbind 
Night*8  latest  reil,  and  on  our  bridal  couch  reclined 


LT. 


Her  chilled  heart  having  cherished  in  my  bosom. 
And  sweetest  kisses  past,  we  two  did  share 
Our  peaceful  meal : — as  an  autumnal  blossom. 
Which  spreads  its  shrunk  leaves  in  the  sunny  air, 
After  cold  showers,  like  rainbows  woven  there, 
Thus  in  her  lips  and  cheeks  the  vital  spirit 
Mantled,  and  m  her  eyes,  an  atmosphere        [it. 
Of  health,  and  hope ;  and  sorrow  languished  near 
And  fear,and  all  that  dark  despondence  doth  inherit. 


CANTO  VII. 

I. 
So  we  sate  joyous  as  the  morning  ray 
Which  fed  upon  the  wrecks  of  night  and  storm 
Now  lingering  on  the  winds ;  light  airs  did  play 
Among  the  deiinr  weeds,  the  sun  was  warm. 
And  we  sate  linked  in  the  inwoven  charm 
Of  converse  and  caresses  sweet  and  deep, 
Speechless  caresses,  talk  that  might  disa^rm 
Time,  though  he  wield  the  darts  of  death  and  sleep. 
And  Uioee  thrice  mortal  barbs  in  his  own  poison 
steep. 

n. 

I  told  her  of  my  sufferings  and  my  madness. 
And  how,  awakened  from  that  dreamy  mood 
By  Liberty's  uprise,  the  strength  of  gladness 
Came  to  my  spirit  in  my  solitude ; 
And  all  that  now  I  was,  while  tears  pursued 
Each  oUtkeT  down  her  fur  and  listening  cheek 
Fast  as  the  thoughts  which  fed  them,  uke  a  flood 
Fromsunbright^tles;  and  when  I  ceased  to  speak, 
Her  acoentssoftand  sweet  the  pausing  air  did  wake. 

m. 
She  told  me  a  strange  tale  of  strange  endurance. 
Like  broken  memories  of  many  a  heart 
Woven  into  one ;  to  which  no  Arm  assurance. 
So  wild  were  they,  could  her  own  faith  impart. 
She  said  that  not  a  tear  did  dare  to  start     [Arm 
From  the  swoln  brain,  and  that  her  thoughts  were 
When  from  all  mortal  hope  she  did  depart, 
Borne  by  those  slaves  across  the  Ocean's  term, 

And  that  she  reached  the  port  without  one  fear 
infirm. 

rr. 
One  was  she  among  many  there,  the  thralls 
Of  the  cold  tyrant's  cruel  lust :  and  they 
Laughed  mournfully  in  those  polluted  halls ; 
But  she  was  calm  and  sad,  musing  alway 
On  loftiest  enterprise,  till  on  a  day 
The  tyrant  heard  her  singing  to  her  lute 
A  wild  and  sad,  and  spirit-thriUing  Uty, 
Like  winds  that  die  in  wastes — one  moment  mute 

The  evil  thoughts  it  made,  which  did  his  breast 
pollute. 


V. 

Even  when  he  saw  her  wondrous  loveliness, 
One  moment  to  great  Nature's  sacred  power 
He  bent  and  was  no  longer  passionless ; 
But  when  he  bade  her  to  his  secret  bower 
Be  borne  a  loveless  victim,  and  she  tore 
Her  locks  in  agony,  and  her  words  of  flame 
And  mightier  looks  availed  not ;  then  he  bore 
Again  his  load  of  slavery,  and  became 
A  king,  a  heartless  beast,  a  pageant  and  a  name. 

VI. 

She  told  me  what  a  loathsome  agony 
Is  that  when  selfishness  mocks  love's  delight. 
Foul  as  in  dreams  most  fearful  imagery 
To  dally  with  the  mowing  dead  -  that  night 
All  torture,  fear,  or  horror,  made  seem  Iiffht 
Which  the  soul  dreams  or  knows,  and  when  the 
Shone  on  her  awful  frenzy,  from  the  sight     [day 
Where  like  a  Spirit  in  fleshly  chains  she  lay 
Struggling,  aghast  and  pale  the  tyrant  fled  away. 

Vlf. 

Her  madness  was  a  beam  of  light,  a  power 
Which  dawned  through  the  rent  soul ;  and  words 

it  gave, 
Gestures  and  looks,  such  as  in  whirlwinds  bore 
Which  might  not  be  withstood,  whence  none  could 

save 
All  who  approached  their  sphere,  like  some  calm 

wave 
Vexed  into  whirlpools  by  the  chasms  beneath ; 
And  sympathy  made  each  attendant  slave 
Fearless  and  free,  and  they  began  to  breathe 
Deep  curses,  like  the  voice  of  flames  far  underneath. 

vra. 
The  King  felt  pale  upon  his  noon-day  throne ; 
At  night  two  slaves  he  to  her  chamber  sent. 
One  was  a  green  and  wrinkled  eunuch,  grown 
From  human  shape  into  an  instrument 
Of  all  things  ill — distorted,  bowed  and  bent. 
The  other  was  a  wretch  from  infancy 
Made  dumb  by  poison;  who  nought  knew  or  meant 
But  to  obey :  from  the  fire-isles  came  he, 
A  diver  lean  and  strong,  of  Oman's  coral  sea. 

iz. 
They  bore  her  to  a  bark,  and  the  swift  stroke 
Of  silent  rowers  clove  the  blue  moonlight  seas, 
Until  upon  their  path  the  morning  broke ; 
They  anchored  then,  where,  be  there  oUm  or 
The  gloomiest  of  the  drear  Symplegades  [breeze. 
Shakes  with  the  sleepless  surge ; — the  ^thiop  there 
Wound  his  long  arms  around  her,  and  with  knees 
Like  iron  clasped  her  feet,  and  plunged  with  her 
Among  the  closing  waves  out  of  the  boundless  air. 

z. 
**  Swift  as  an  eagle  stooping  from  the  plain 
Of  morning  light,  into  some  shadowy  wood, 
He  plunged  through  the  green  silence  of  the  main. 
Through  many  a  cavern  which  the  eternal  flood 
Had  scooped,  as  dark  lairs  for  its  monster  brood ; 
And  among  mighty  shapes  which  fled  in  wonder. 
And  among  mightier  shadows  which  pursued 
His  heels,  ne  wound :  until  the  dark  rocks  under 
He  touched  a  golden  chain — a  sound  arose  like 
thunder. 
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m  cUng  of  musire  bolt*  redonbling 
I  deep — k  hum  ot  wktrra  driren 
ooUof  thpKk,  raging  and  b^ibbling: 
oof  of  tt*gt  m  spaee  ms  liTen 

I  then  thoae  tbe  emeikld  beam*  of 


p  the  lines  of  nunjr  w 

rough  uacia  woods  at  even, 
Ich,  his  wa;  the  diver  having  do-Ten, 
It  up  out  of  a  bnming  oven. 

J  she  sud,  "  he  lud  ine  in  a  caTe 
Hiitors,  by  that  chasm  of  sea, 
■ound  uid  last,  in  which  the  waire 
Iboiled  and  leaped  perpeluall]', 
1,  one  moineat  resting,  he  did  dee, 
I  adverse  depib ;  that  spacious  cell 
■Uiric  teiu|ile  wide  and  high, 
I  dome  is  iuaeceHsible, 

e  round  cleit  through  wliich 


I  fountain's  brink  «■■  richly  paten 

ealth,  eorsl,  and  pearl,  and  Baud 
lug  gold,  and  purple  ahella  engrateu 
I  legends  by  uo  mortal  hand,  [niAUd, 
■•hca,  thronging  to  iho  moon's  eom- 
"  g  waves  rent  the  Hecperian  gate 
s,  and  on  such  bright  floor  did  stand 

ike  statues,  and  the  stala 
rones,  which  Earth  did  in  her  heart 


mt  madneBs  which  had  made  its  prey 

■   was  lulled  to  sleep  awhile  : 

rval  of  many  a  daji, 
Higlo  brought  me  food  the  while, 
nwas  built  in  that  untrodden  isle, 
be  the  jailer,  had  been  taught, 
;e  dungeon ;  as  a  friend  whose  smilo 
1  rest  at  morn  and  even  is  sought, 
1  was  to  me,  till  madness  mwery 


a  madneas  slow  and  (reeping, 
Jibe  earth  scum  fire,  theseaseem  air, 
>udaof  noon  which  oft  weresleep- 
'cn  BO  beautiful  and  fair,       (ing 
astly  shadows  hovering  there  j 
R.  looked  a  fi'-nd  who  bore 
bsforfoodl—Thusall  things  ivere 
o  the  agony  which  I  wore, 
!d  robe  around  my  bosom's  core. 


1  Blrani^  loaij  my  heart  did  bear, 
Bving  thing  hod  made  its  lair 
■'-  -  -nsofmylifc:-a!onf. 

n  wrought  from  my  despair 

vdtx,  an  unrcpoaiug  ibrong. 


*■  Methongfat  I  was  about  to  hi 
Month  afMr  month  went  by,  and  still  I  drtaiii 
That  we  should  soon  bs  all  to  one  another, 
I  and  my  child ;  and  still  new  pulae«  seemed 
To  beat  beside  ray  heart,  and  still  I  deemed 
There  was  a  babe  within — and  when  the  nun 
Ot  winter  through  die  rifled  cavern  strtamed, 
Hethoughl,  after  a  lapae  of  lingering  pain, 
I  saw  tfaM  loTfdy  shape,  whkb  iM«r  my  bain  fa 


*■  It  waa  a  babe,  beautiful  from  its  Inrth, — 
It  was  like  thee,  dew  love  1  its  eyes  were  thin 
In  brow,  its  lips,  and  so  npon  the  «rth 
It  laid  its  fingen,  as  now  rest  on  mine 
Thine  own,  beloved  < — 'twasa  dream  divine; 
Evan  to  remember  how  it  fled,  bow  swift. 
How  utterly,  might  make  the  heart  repine, — 
Though  'twaaa  dream."— Then Cythna  did  up 
Her  looks  on  mine,  as  if  some  doubt  she  sought 
shifl: 

A  donbt  which  would  not  flee,  a  tendemen 
Of  qoeBtioning  grief,  a  source  of  thronging  les 
Which,  having  past,  as  one  whom  sobs  oppm 
She  spoke:  "Yes,  in  the  wildernesa  of  years 
Her  memory,  aye,  like  a  green  homo  appeal*. 
She  sucked  her  till  eien  at  this  hreoit,  sweet  lo 
Far  many  months  I  had  uo  mortal  feaia  ; 
Methoueht  1  felt  her  Ups  and  breath  approre 
It  was  a  boman  thing  which  to  my  ba«CHD  don 


"  I  watched  die  dawn  of  her  first  smilcn,  and  H 
When  zenith-Stan  were  trembling  on  the  wai 

Ur  sun,  from  many  a  prism  within  the  cave 
Their  gem-bom  shadows  to  the  water  gate. 
Her  looks  would  hunt  them,  and  with  outapn 
hand,  [pa 

From  the  swift  lights  which  might  that  fotutt 
Shewouldmarbonc,  and  laugh,wben  that  eommi 
Slightlug,  it  lingered  there,  and  could  not  imd 

"  Methought  her  looks  began  to  talk  with  me 
And  no  articuiate  sounds,  but  something  swee 
Her  lips  would  frame, — so  sweet  it  couHl  not 
That  it  was  meaningless  ;  her  touch  would  m 
Mine,  and  our  pulses  calmly  flow  and  beat 
In  response  while  we  slept ;  and  on  a  day 
When  I  waa  happiest  in  that  strange  retreat. 
With  heaps  of  golden  shells  we  two  did  play,- 
Both  infanta,  weaving  wings  for  time's  perpet 


"  Ere  night,  methought,  her  waning  eyes  wi 
We»rywithjoy,BndtiredwithonrdeIight,  [gro 
We,  on  the  earth,  like  sister  twins  lay  down 
On  one  fair  mother's  busom  :— from  that  nighi 
She  fled ;— like  those  illusions  clar  and  brigh 
Which  dwell  in  lakes,  when  the  red  moon  on  h: 
Pause  ere  it  wakens  tempest ; — and  her  flight 
Though  'twos  the  death  of  brainless  phaat^ 
Yet  smote  my  lonesome  heart  more  than  all  miae 
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"  It  teemed  tlukt  in  the  dreary  night,  the  direr 
Who  brought  me  thither,  c&me  again,  and  bore 
My  diild  away.    I  law  the  waters  quiyer, 
When  he  so  swiftly  sunk,  as  once  before : 
Then  morning  eame — it  shone  eren  as  of  yore, 
But  I  was  changed — ^the  yexy  life  was  gone 
Ont  of  my  heart — I  wasted  more  and  more, 
Day  after  day,  and  sitting  there  alone, 
?ezed  the  inconstant  waTes  with  my  perpetual 


zxnr. 


^  I  was  no  longer  mad,  and  yet  methonght 
My  breasts  were  swoln  and  changed : — in  every 
rein  [thought 

The  blood  stood  still  one  moment,  while  that 
Was  passing— with  a  gush  of  sickening  pain 
It  ebbed  eren  to  its  withered  springs  again : 
When  my  wan  eyes  in  stem  resolve  I  turned 
From  that  most  strange  delusion,  which  would  fain 
Hftve  waked  the  dream  for  which  my  spirit  yearned 
Witii  more  than  human  love, — then  left  it  unre- 


XXV. 

^  So  now  my  reason  was  restored  to  me, 
I  stmggled  with  that  dream,  which,  like  a  beast 
Most  fio'ce  and  beauteous,  in  my  memory 
Had  made  its  lair,  and  on  my  heart  did  feast ; 
But  all  that  cave  and  all  its  shapes  possest   [one 
By  thoughts  which  could  not  fade,  renewed,  each 
Some  smQe,  some  look,  some  gesture  which  had 
Me  heretofore :  I,  sitting  there  alone,         [blest 
Vexed  the  inconstant  waves  with  my  perpetual 
moan. 

XXVL 

*■  mme  past,  I  know  not  whether  months  or  years; 
For  day,  nor  night,  nor  change  of  seasons  made 
Its  note,  but  thoughts  and  unavailing  tears : 
And  1  became  at  last  even  as  a  shade, 
A  smoke,  a  cloud  on  which  the  winds  have  preyed, 
Till  it  be  thin  as  air  ;  until,  one  even, 
A  Nautilus  upon  the  fountain  played, 
SpreacGi:^  his  azure  sail  where  breath  of  Heaven 
Descended  not,  among  the  waves  and  whirlpools 
driven. 

zxvn. 
"'  And  when  the  Eagle  came,  that  lovely  thing, 
Oaring  with  rosy  feet  its  silver  boat. 
Fled  near  me  as  for  shelter  ;  on  slow  wing. 
The  Eagle,  hovering  o'er  his  prey,  did  float ; 
Bot  when  he  saw  tmtt  I  with  fear  did  note 
His  purpose,  proffering  my  own  food  to  him, 
The  eager  plumes  subnded  on  his  throat — 
He  came  where  that  bright  child  of  sea  did  swim. 
And  o'erit  cast  in  peace  his  shadow  broad  and  dim. 

zzvni. 
«  This  wakened  me,  it  gave  me  human  strength ; 
And  hope,  I  know  not  whence  or  wherefore,  rose, 
Bat  I  resumed  mv  sndent  powers  at  length  ; 
My  qnrit  felt  agam  like  one  of  those. 
Like  thine,  whose  fate  it  is  to  make  the  woes 
Of  humankind  their  prey — what  was  this  cave  1 
Its  deep  foundation  no  firm  purpose  knows 
Immutable,  resistless,  strong  to  save. 
Like  mind  while  yet  it  mocks  the  all-devoiiring 


*^  And  where  was  Laon !  might  my  heart  be  dead. 
While  that  £&r  dearer  heart  could  move  and  be  ! 
Or  whilst  over  the  earth  the  pall  was  spread. 
Which  I  had  sworn  to  rend !    I  might  be  froe, 
Could  I  but  win  that  friendly  bird  to  me. 
To  bring  me  ropes  ;  and  long  in  vain  I  sought 
By  intercourse  of  mutual  imagery 
Of  objects,  if  such  aid  he  could  l)«  taught ; 
But  fruit,  and  flowers,  and  boughs,  yet  never  ropes 
he  brought. 


*^  We  live  in  our  own  world,  and  mine  was  made 
From  glorious  phantasies  of  hope  departed  : 
Aye,  we  are  du^ened  with  their  floating  shade. 
Or  cast  a  lustre  on  them — time  imparted 
Such  power  to  me,  I  became  fearless-hearted  ; 
My  eye  and  voice  grew  firm,  calm  was   my 

mind. 
And  piercing,  like  the  mom,  now  it  has  darted 
Its  lustre  on  all  hidden  things,  behind 
Yon  dim  and  £ading  clouds  which  load  the  weary 

wind. 


^  My  mind  became  the  book  through  which  I  grew 
Wise  in  all  human  wisdom,  and  its  cave. 
Which  like  a  mine  I  rifled  through  and  through, 
To  me  the  keeping  of  its  secrets  gave-— 
One  mind,  the  type  of  all,  the  moveless  wave 
Whose  calm  reflects  all  moving  things  that  are, 
Necessity,  and  love,  and  life,  the  grave. 
And  sympathy,  fountains  of  hope  and  fear  ; 
Justice,  and  truUi,and  time,  and  the  world's  natural 
sphere. 


zxzn. 


*^  And  on  the  sand  would  I  make  signs  to  range 
These  woofs,  as  they  were  woven,  of  my  thought; 
Clear  elemental  shapes,  whose  smallest  change 
A  subtler  language  within  language  wrought : 
The  key  of  truths  which  once  were  dimly  taught 
In  old  Crotona  ; — and  sweet  melodies 
Of  love,  in  that  lone  solitude  I  caught  [eyes 

From  mine  own  voice  in  dream,  when  thy  dear 
Shone  through  my  sleep,  and  did  that  utterance 
harmonize. 


^  Thy  songs  were  winds  whereon  I  fled  at  will. 
As  in  a  winged  chariot,  o*er  the  plain 
Of  crystal  youth  ;  and  thou  wert  there  to  fill 
My  heart  with  joy,  and  there  we  sate  again 
On  the  grey  margin  of  the  glimmering  main. 
Happy  as  then  but  wiser  far,  for  we 
Smiled  on  the  flowery  grave  in  which  were  lain 
Fear,  Faith,  and  Slavery ;  and  mankind  was  free. 
Equal,  and  pure,  and  wise,  in  wisdom's  prophecy. 

ZZXIV» 

^  For  to  my  will  my  fancies  were  as  slaves 
To  do  their  sweet  and  subtle  ministri^ ; 
And  oft  from  that  bright  fountain's  shadowy  waves 
They  would  make  human  throngs  gather  and  rise 
To  combat  with  my  overflowing  eyes. 
And  voice  made  deep  with  passion — thus  I  grew 
Familiar  with  the  shock  and  the  surprise 
And  war  of  earthly  minds,  from  which  I  drew 
The  power  which  has  been  mine  to  frame  their 
thoughts  anew. 


THt  BEVOLT  OF  ISLAM. 


J  pruiD  wa*  tlw  pxpnlom  eanh — 
■  M  aufrr;  'Imma  nfam 
I  [iicti  at  itniT  binh — 
f  tnsle  iliwibt*  hj  the  •«(■» 
k  biniMit  nsUe,  ko-l  thrmm  npccn, 
••  if  miM  ptopic  intf  ripened 
4  ReMs  'tf  Hpcnins  am, 
•ft^ft, — >  hapFulueh  >eliaTeDnnt 
r  bim-l  kod  lean, — lunil  iu  glur; 


'  And  ■btu  (ky  «w  odc  aBiBg  on  •  cn^ 
TVt  irm  1  hi»t  tn  mr  :  rtn-  mjIimw  intd 
In  awv  tknofli  DaDi  a  ae«  kod  Inifb]  w 
Of  oTrriBiiKiaf  n^  thrao^  vtudi  ihnc  Bo 
TIm  lawn  of  onmis*  tiul  (mnaoc  makeafaadt 
TWa<«uHl^H6»dBie,bat.*l.aithcrh. 
H*  Toiee,  ihcj  becune  aknl,  mod  ihn  itoiid 
Ai^  nkoToliADm  in  vhaaDrv  lore  dm!  Mil 
DMp  iboo^iH: « to  ihe  dopwe  pMl  irithoat  >  word. 


uin  an  be  ihra  profon 
d  K'ir*  tplfTidid  impniMice, 
IHI  nf  power,  iht  seertl  aoond 
0  truth  knd    freedom, — the    drad 


h  pufvd  fearlewlv  uir]  *fII, 

K  ili^i^nAed  woTTun'R  gmlnes  tcU, 
Hj  o!k  be  good  kod  irrcautible 


CA.VrO  TIIL 


»!«. 


:h,  like  the  Hm  tl 
cherub  ;et 


ave*  irilh  ni^btly  den  are  wet, 
Lrophetic  dreanu  (if  dajr'a  Dprise, 
"iJuiMI  frost  in  fe«r  has  met 
ngeia  deMsndinff  from  the  ^kie«, 
Dowlheir  life — Chii hope miut ever 


■*  I  un  beaide  the  Mn in  then,  knd,  ^bbs 

Upon  the  wcat,eiifd,'SpnndI)ieHiIs!  bebold! 
'"       '  ' '  '    '"  Ich  iDWer  bUxinr 

rCtjtol 


\  ia  iikeawuch  u 
Orer  the  nunotuni  ret ;— (he  Ct«  of  Gold 
Voa  Cape  alone  doea  tnm  the  sigb 
The  Mnam  b  Stet— the  iwrth  t>i«athe*  Bteadilr 
Beneath  the  Ran  ;  Ihej  tremble  with  the  cold  ! 
Ye  cannot  mt  npon  the  drear7  ws  ; — 
Haite,  haste  to  the  warm  boDK  <^h^ipier  dEatmj!' 


"The  )Uriiien  obeved — the  Olptain  Mood 
Aloof,  uid,  whispering  to  the  Pilots  vud, 
*  AUs,  alas  '.  I  fear  we  are  ptmned 
By  wicked  gfaula :  a  Phaniom  of  the  Doid, 
The  nighl  befoiv  we  Biled,  came  ta  my  bed 
In  drnm,  like  that  1'    The  I^lotthen  replied, 
'  It  eaoDot  be — ibe  ii  a  homao  Maid — 
Her  low  voice  make*  joo  weep  — abe  ia  sonie  bride, 
Or  daughter  of  high  birth — she  can  be  Danght 


id  paM,  when  sudden  earthqoalie  rent 
'       an,  and  the  cavern  craekt 
'  the  world's  wide  coutinrat 

cirrfl  ntrtamcd  in  one  cataract 

ivesihat  crystal  cave  had  sacked, 
id  mp,  anil  mj  bright  abode 
kned — a  chaam  dusert,  and  bare,  and 


Of  the  pale  moon  I  stood,  as  oi 
May  not  attaint,  and  my  calm  roice  oia  rear; 
'  Ye  are  all  human — yon  broad  moon  givea  lig^ 
To  millions  who  the  seir-ame  likeoeea  wear. 
Even  while  I  speak — beneath  thia  verjr  night. 
Their  thoughta  flow  ou  like  onn,  in  Mdoea  or 


|bu  Ihc  oky,  ben™th  the  sea: 

nickx  runhini;  tumulluously 
ohoeV  into  tho  deep— alion 
lii>n]  WHS  xilenco  wide  and  lono. 
frw>  1    Tho  Occan-flpray 
my  fi'i'I,  the  brood  llcavi^n  shone 
ay  liair  the  winiU  did  pU>y, 
imnuiil  their  unimpeded  way. 


I  iif  ti<ui|ii<jil :  rlay  was  almost  over, 
Kh  III"  rarlitiK  lidil  I  coulil  discovci 
■i-bliiK— IM  wliilii  sails  wvro  fed 
lb  wind     iu  in'iving  shsilu  Uid  cove 


"' What  dream  ve t  Yourownhandshare  bnilta 
Even  for  jaurseives  on  a  beloved  shore :   [horoc^ 
For  some,  fond  eyes  are  pining  till  they  come 
How  they  will  greet  him  when  his  toils  are  o'    . 
And  bughingbabesruah  from  the  well-known  doort 
Is  this  your  care  I  ye  toil  for  your  own  good — 
Ye  feel  and  think— has  some  immortal  power 
Such  purpOBCsl  or  in  a  human  mood, 
Dream  ye  some  Power  thai  builds  for  man  in  soli- 
tudel 

*"  What  is  that  Power !  YemocV  yonrselveB,and 
A  human  heart  to  what  ye  cannot  know ;  (give 
As  if  the  cause  of  life  could  think  and  live  I 
'Twerc  us  if  man's  own  woHia  should  feel,  and  show 
The  hopes,  and  fears,  and  Ihoughla,  from  which  they 
'  ij  he  be  like  to  them.  Lo!  Plague  is  tne  [flow, 
wusle,  BliEht,  Poison,  Earthquake,  Hail,  sad 
ease,  and  Want,  and  worse  N'ceeHuly  [Snow, 
Uf  hale  and  ill,  and  Pride,  aiid  Feai-,  and  Tynuuif. 
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V  ' 


"'  What  is  that  Power !  Somo  moon-struck  sophist 

stood 
Watching  the  shade  from  his  own  soul  upthroH-n 
Fill  Hearen  and  darken  Earth,  and  in  such  mood 
The  Form  he  saw  and  worshipped  was  his  own, 
Hts  likeness  in  the  world's  vast  mirror  shown  ; 
And  'twere  an  innocent  dream,  hut  that  a  faith 
Nursed  by  four's  dew  of  poison,  grows  thereon, 
And  that  men  say,  that  Power  luia  chosen  Death 
Dn  all  who  scorn  its  laws,  to  wreak  immortal  wrath. 

m. 
**'Men  say  that  they  themseWes  have  heard  and 

seen. 
Or  known  from  others  who  have  known  such  things, 
A  Shade,a  Form,  which  Earth  and  Heaven  between 
Wields  an  iuTisible  rod — ^that  Priests  and  Kings, 
Custom,  domestic  sway,  aye,  all  that  brings 
Man's  free-born  soul  beneath  the  oppressor's  heel. 
Are  his  sfarong  ministers,  and  that  the  stings 
Of  death  will  make  the  wise  his  vengeance  feel. 
Though  truth  and  virtue  arm  their  hearts  with 
tenfold  steel. 


vin. 


« 


*  And  it  is  said,  thb  Power  will  punish  wrong ; 
Yes,  add  despair  to  crime,  and  pain  to  pain  1 
And  deepest  hell,  and  deathless  snakes  among. 
Will  bind  the  wretch  on  whom  is  fixed  a  stain. 
Which,  like  a  plague,  a  burthen,  and  a  bane. 
Clung  to  him  while  he  lived  ; — for  love  ana  hate, 
Virtue  and  vice,  they  say  are  difference  vain — 
The  will  of  strength  is  right — this  human  state 
TjmntSy  that  they  nuiy  rule,  with  lies  thus  desolate. 


n. 


***  Alas,  what  strength !    Opinion  is  more  frail 
Than  yon  dim  cloud  now  fading  on  the  moon 
Even  while  we  gaze,  though  it  awhile  avail 
To  hide  the  orb  of  truth — and  every  throne 
Of  Earth  or  Heaven,  though  shadow  rests  thereon, 
One  shape  of  many  names : — for  this  ye  plough 
The  barren  waves  of  ocean ;  hence  each  one 
Is  slave  or  tyrant ;  all  betray  and  bow, 
Conmuuid^  or  kill,  or  fear,  or  wreak,  or  suffer  woe. 


X. 


* '  Its  names  are  each  a  sign  which  maketh  holy 
All  power — aye,  the  ghost,  the  dream,  the  shade. 
Of  power — ^lust,  falsehood,  hate,  and  pride,  and 

folly ; 
The  pattern  whence  all  fraud  and  wrong  is  made, 
A  law  to  which  mankind  has  been  betrayed ; 
And  human  love,  is  as  the  name  well  known 
Of  a  dear  mother,  whom  the  murderer  laid 
In  bloody  grave,  and,  into  darkness  thrown, 
Gttber^her  wildered  babes  around  him  as  his  own. 

XI. 

"*0  love !  who  to  the  hearts  of  wandering  men 
Alt  as  the  calm  to  Ocean's  weary  waves  I 
Justice,  or  truth,  or  joy !  thou  only  can 
From  slavery  and  religion's  labyrinth  caves 
Guide  us,  as  one  clear  star  the  seaman  saves. 
To  give  to  all  an  equal  share  of  good. 
To  track  the  steps  of  freedom,  though  through 
She  pass,  to  suffer  all  in  patient  mood,      [graves 
To  weep  for  crime,  though  stained  with  thy  friend's 
dearest  blood. 


zn. 
'* '  To  feel  the  peace  of  self-contentment's  lot. 
To  own  all  sympathies,  and  outrage  none. 
And,  in  the  inmost  bowers  of  sense  and  thought. 
Until  life's  sunny  day  is  quite  gone  down. 
To  sit  and  smile  with  Joy,  or,  not  alone. 
To  kiss  salt  tears  from  the  worn  cheek  of  Woe ; 
To  live,  as  if  to  love  and  live  were  one, — 
This  is  not  faith  or  law,  nor  those  who  bow 
To  thrones  on  Heaven  or  Earth,  such  destiny  may 
know. 

xra. 
'"  But  children  near  their  parents  tremble  now. 
Because  they  must  obey — one  rules  another. 
And  as  one  rower  rules  both  high  and  low, 
So  man  is  made  the  captive  of  his  brother. 
And  Hate  is  throned  on  high  with  Fear  her  mother. 
Above  the  Highest — and  those  fountain-cells, 
Whence  love  yet  flowed  when  faith  had  choked 

all  other. 
Are  darkened — Woman,  as  the  bond-slave,  dwells 
Of  man,  a  slave ;  and  life  is  poisoned  in  its  wells. 

xnr. 
'''Man  seeks  for  gold  in  mines,  that  he  may  weave 
A  lasting  chain  for  his  own  slavery ; — 
In  fear  and  restless  care  that  he  may  live 
He  toils  for  others,  who  must  ever  be 
The  joyless  thralls  of  like  captivity ; 
He  murders,  for  his  chiefs  delight  in  ruin ; 
He  builds  the  altar,  that  its  idol's  fee 
May  be  his  very  blood ;  he  is  pursuing  9 
0,  blind  and  willing  wretch  1  his  own  oWure  un- 
doing. 

XV. 

"'Woman  I — she  is  his  slave,  she  has  become 
A  thing  I  weep  to  speak — the  child  of  scorn. 
The  outcast  of  a  desolated  home. 
Falsehood,  and  fear,  and  toil,  like  waves  have  worn 
Channels  upon  her  cheek,  which  smiles  adorn. 
As  calm  decks  the  false  Ocean : — well  ye  know 
What  Woman  is,  for  none  of  Woman  bom 
Can  choose  but  drain  the  bitter  dregs  of  woe. 
Which  ever  from  the  oppressed  to  the  oppressors 
flow. 

XVI. 

"  'This  need  not  be  ;  ye  might  arise,  and  will 
That  gold  should  lose  its  power,  and  thrones  their 

glory ; 
That  love,  which  none  may  bind,  be  free  to  fill 
The  world,  like  light ;  and  evil  faith,  grown  hoary 
With  crime,  be  quenched  and  die. — Yon  promon- 
Even  now  eclipses  the  descending  moon ! —  [tory 
Dungeons  and  palaces  are  transitory  — 
High  temples  fkde  like  vapour — Man  alone 
Remains,  whose  will  has  power  when  all  beside  is 

gone. 

xvn. 

" '  Let  all  be  free  and  equal ! — From  your  hearts 
I  feel  an  echo ;  through  my  inmost  frame 
Like  sweetest  sound,  seeking  its  mate,  it  darts^ 
Whence  come  ye,  friends !  Alas,  I  cannot  name 
All  that  I  read  of  sorrow,  toil,  and  shame. 
On  your  worn  faces ;  as  in  legends  old 
Which  make  immortal  the  disastrous  fame 
Of  conquerors  and  impostors  false  and  bold. 
The  discord  of  your  hearts  I  in  your  looks  behold. 

G 
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«je,fri«. 


m  poaring  tinman 


ir  brinp  ye  aleel  nnrl  pold, 
y  Jupc  >nil  Kliiy  ihc  muhiludf  I 
iMUiliHl  )ioar,  |n1i>,  weak,  and  cold, 

if  their  t..il  I  unfold  1 
ir  lifuidi  in  ■luUKhlcr'a  wnKuine  hue 
urli™n»biguil*Rrownold.t 
Irts  lliual  ye  uliall  be  pure  as  dew, 
li  friend  aiid  vutcr  unln  you. 


■* '  Yen — I  mUBt  speak — mj  atcrct  wouU  iiaic 

pcrtHlied 
Evrn  with  the  heart  it  wanted,  at  a  brand 
Fades  in  the  djioK  fUino  nhow  life  it  chernhtd. 
But  tlutt  no  human  bosum  can  withstand 
Thee,  woDdrous  Lady,  and  the  mikl  command 
Of  thy  keen  eyes : — yes,  we  are  wretched  slaio, 
Who  from  tbeir  wonted  loves  and  tiatiie  land 
Are  reft,  and  bear  o'er  the  dividing  waves 
The  nnrejpu^ed  prey  of  calm  and  happy  gravel. 


Iwliat  may  to  th} 


' '  We  drag  afar  from  paalanl  vales  the  fiurest 
^mong  the  daughters  uf  ihoae  mounlsiua  Inne, 
We  dng  them  there,  where  all  things  best  and 
rarest  [gom 

Are  stained  and  trampled ; — yean  have  conu 
Sini¥,  like  the  ship  which  bears  me,  I  have  ki 
*'  tliought  i—bul  now  the  eves  of  one  dear  Maid 
mine  with  light  nf  mutual  love  have  ^nne — 
She  is  my  life, — I  am  but  u  the  nhade 
Of  her, — a  smuke  scat  up  from  ashes.  Boon  to  . 


'it  is  the  Ltiok  of  fute — 
nany  a  blamini'O  name 
lirrurti  of  llie  Humc; 
Heud  who  with  hi*  irun  pen, 
'h  fierv  pvibuii,  makt^e  his  btne 
.  Kuuld  o'er  the  heads  uf  men 
ihty  scorned  to  make  th^  hearts 


"*  For  she  must  perish  in  the  tyrant's  hall — 
Alas,  alas!' — He  cvased,  and  by  the  nail 
Sate  cowering — but  his  sobs  were  heard  by  all, 
And  still  befure  the  ocean  and  llie  gale 
The  ship  fled  fast  till  the  sUrs  'gan  to  fail. 
All  round  me  gathered  with  mute  counlenanee. 
The  Seamen  gazed,  the  Pilot,  worn  and  pale 
With  toil,  the  Captain  with  grey  locks,  whosrglanee 
Met  mine  in  restless  awe — they  stood  as  ina  trance. 


t  nhsjH'lcwi  ficndly  thing 

il,  Bomi'  divine, 
■iiteinpt  amis  with  a,  niurtal  sting ; 
itUe  heart  its  slinky  folds  entwine, 
le,  and  when  it  doth  repine 
<n  all  bi'iude 

mc  fair  bird  lias  tied, 

w  he  threats  on  every  side. 


Inllerpre; 


" 'Rpeede  nnt !  paosenotnow!  thou  art  grown 
ButHopewiltniake  Iheey  oung,  fur  H  ope  and  Youth 
Are  children  of  one  mother,  even  Love — behold! 
The  eternal  stars  gaze  on  us  I— is  the  truth 
Within  your  soull  pare  for  yonr  own,  or  ruth 
For  other's  sulTcrin^  I  do  ye  (hirst  to  bear 
A  heart  which  nnt  the  serpent  cnslom's  tooth 
May  violatel-Befivel  and  even  here, 
Swigirtobelirmtilideath  I'  Theycrind,  ■  WeiKsarl 


e  own  sou  I,  hut  know  thyself, 
rime,  nor  loathe  (hinc  own. 
I  idiiUitry  of  self,  [gone, 

mn  should  weep,  and  hlei'd,  and 
tn:  bo  Ht  rust. —  [groaHi ; 

esth's,  the  future  is  thine  own  ; 
an  make  the  foulest  lirfsiit 
B,  when'  peace  mii;hl  huild  her 


"  The  very  darkness  shook,  as  with  a  blast 
Of  subtemknoan  thunder  at  the  cry ; 
The  hollow  phore  its  [h  on  sand  echoes  cast 
Inlu  the  nii;ht,  as  if  the  ara,  and  xky. 
And  Htrth,  njoired  with  new-born  liberty. 
For  ill  t  lint  name  [hey  swore  1  Bolts  were  undrawn, 
And  on  the  dci-li,  with  unaccustomed  eye 
The  enptivcs  gaiing  stooii,  and  every  one 

1  torch  upon  her  countenance 


whence  come  yel ' — A  Youth  made 
■rilyoVr  the  boundless  deep    [reply, 
u  iTiidcsl  well  the  inincry 
iidi'd  eye*,  but  much  doth  sleep 
llicre  till' poor  heart  lovcfl  to  keep, 
rite  on  the  di»hoiioured  brow  ; 
I'  childhiMxt  have  wo  learned  to  i 


Kmed  uf  hope  or  refuge  until  nj 


"  They  were  eartli'spurestchildren.yoDBgand  Jhir, 
With  eyes  liie  shrines  of  uiiawnkened  Ihonght, 
And  bruwH  as  bright  as  spring  or  morning,  ere 
Dark  time  had  (hci'e  Its  evil  legend  wrought 
In  chonielers  of  cloud  which  witlier  not. — 
The  change  was  like  a  dream  to  them  ;  but  moP 
Thev  knew  the  glory  of  their  altered  lot. 
In  the  bright  wisiloni  of  youth's  brealhlca  noon, 
Sweet  talk,  aud  Bmilcs,  and  sighs,  all  bosoms  did    i 


r\ 
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XXX. 

le  was  mute,  ber  cheeks  and  lips  most  fair, 
ig  their  hue  like  lilies  newly  blown, 
I  a  bright  acacia's  shadowy  hair, 
by  the  wind  amid  the  sunny  noon, 
that  her  soul  was  quivering;  and  full  soon 
>ath  arose,  and  breathlessly  did  look 
and  me,  as  for  some  speechless  boon  : 
1,  and  both  their  hands  in  mine  I  took, 
fc  soft  delight  from  what  their  spirits  shook. 


CANTO  IX. 

I. 
night  we  anchored  in  a  woody  bay, 
ep  no  more  around  us  dared  to  hover 
rhen  all  doubt  and  fear  has  past  away, 
iS  tiie  couch  of  some  unresting  lover, 
heart  is  now  at  rest :  thus  night  past  over 
lal  joy  : — around,  a  forest  grew 
irs  and  dark  oaks,  whose  shade  did  cover 
ding  stars,  prankt  in  the  waters  blue, 
nbled  in  the  wind  which  from  the  morning 

• 

n. 
>yous  mariners,  and  each  free  maiden, 
ought  from  the  deep  forest  many  a  bough, 
oodland  spoil  most  innocently  laden  ; 
■eaths  of  budding  foliage  seemed  to  flow 
e  mast  and  sails,  the  stem  and  prow 
tnopied  with  blooming  boughs, — the  while 
slant  sun's  path  o'er  the  waves  we  go 
ig,  like  the  dwellers  of  an  isle 
to  pursue  those  waves  that  cannot  cease 

aHe. 

ni. 
lanj  ships  spotting  the  dark  blue  deep 
lowy  sails,  fled  fast  as  ours  came  nigh, 
and  wonder  ;  and  on  every  steep 
ids  did  gaze,  they  heard  the  startling  cry, 
rth's  own  voice  Ufted  unconquerably 
er  children,  the  unbounded  mirth, 
nous  joy  of  thy  name — Liberty  ! 
aurd ! — As  o'er  the  mountains  of  the  earth 
&k  to  peak  leap  on  the  beams  of  morning's 

1 : 

rv. 
m  that  cry  over  the  boundless  hillsy 
was  caught  one  universal  sound, 
volcano's  voice,  whose  thunder  fills 
st  skies,— such  glorious  madness  found 
through  human  nearts  with  stream  which 
med 

^ling  fears  and  cares,  dark  custom's  brood ; 
lew  not  whence  it  came,  but  felt  around 
contagion  poured — they  called  aloud 
iy — that  name  lived  on  the  sunny  flood. 

V. 

iached  the  port — alas !  from  many  spirits 
dom  which  had  waked  that  cry,  was  fled, 
e  brief  glory  which  dark  Heaven  inherits 
ie  false  dawn,  which  fades  ere  it  is  spread, 
le  night's  devouring  darkness  shed  : 
D  bright  day  will  burst — even  like  a  chasm 
to  bum  the  shrouds  outworn  and  dead, 
wrap  the  world  ;  a  wide  enthusiasm, 
ise  the  fevered  world  as  with  an  earth- 
ce's  spasm  1 


^  I  walked  through  the  great  City  then,  but  free 
From  shame  or  fear ;  those  toil-worn  Mariners 
And  happy  Maidens  did  encompass  me  ; 
And  like  a  subterranean  wind  Uiat  stirs 
Some  forest  among  caves,  the  hopes  and  fears 
From  every  human  soul,  a  murmur  strange 
Made  as  I  past ;  and  many  wept,  with  tears 
Of  joy  and  awe,  and  winged  thoughts  did  range. 
And  half-extinguished  words,  which  prophesied  of 
change. 

VII. 

^  For,  with  strong  speech  I  tore  the  veil  that  hid 
Nature,  and  Truth,  and  Liberty,  and  Love, — 
As  one  who  from  some  mountain's  pyramid, 
Points  to  the  unrisen  sun  ! — the  shades  approve 
His  truth,  and  flee  from  every  streain  and 

grove. 
Thus,  gentle  thoughts  did  numy  a  bosom  fill,-. 
Wisdom  the  mail  of  tried  affections  wove 
For  many  a  heart,  and  tameless  scorn  of  ill 
Thrice  steeped  in  molten  steel  the  unconquerable 

wiU. 

vm. 
^  Some  said  I  was  a  maniac  wild  and  lost ; 
Some,  that  I  scarce  had  risen  from  the  grave 
The  Prophet's  virgin  bride,  a  heavenly  ghost :— 
Some  said  I  was  a  fiend  from  my  weiixl  cave. 
Who  had  stolen  human  shape,  and  o'er  the  wave, 
The  forest,  and  the  mountain,  came  ; — some  said 
I  was  the  child  of  God,  sent  down  to  save 
Women  from  bonds  and  death,  and  on  my  head 
The  burthen  of  their  sifis  would  frightfuUy  be  laid. 

fZ. 

^  But  soon  my  human  words  found  sympathy 
In  human  hearts  :  the  purest  and  the  best. 
As  friend  with  friend  made  common  cause  with  me, 
And  they  were  few,  but  resolute  ; — the  rest. 
Ere  yet  success  the  enterprise  had  blest. 
Leagued  with  me  in  their  hearts  ^-^eir  meals,  their 
Their  hourly  occupations,  were  possest   [slumber, 
By  hopes  which  I  had  armed  to  ovemumber 
Those  hosts  of  meaner  cares,  which  life's  strong 
wings  encumber. 

X. 

<*  But  chiefly  women,  whom  my  voice  did  waken 
From  their  cold,  careless,  willing  slavery. 
Sought  me :  one  truth  their  dreary  prison  has 

shaken. 
They  looked  around,  and  lo  !  they  became  free  1 
Their  many  tyrants  sitting  desolately 
In  slave-deserted  halls,  could  none  restrain ; 
For  wrath's  red  fire  had  withered  in  the  eye. 
Whose  lightning  once  was  death^— nor  fear,  nor  gain 
Could  tempt  one  captive  now  to  lock  another's 
chain. 

XI. 

^  Those  who  were  sent  to  bind  me,  wept,  and  felt 
Their  minds  outsoar  the  bonds  which  clasped  them 
Even  as  a  waxen  shape  may  waHtcand  melt  [round. 
In  the  white  furnace  ;  and  a  visioned  swound, 
A  pause  of  hope  and  awe,  the  City  bound, 
Which,  like  the  silence  of  a  tempest's  birth. 
When  in  its  awful  shadow  it  has  wound 
The  sun,  the  wind,  the  ocean,  and  the  earth. 
Hung  terrible,  ere  yet  the  lightnings  have  leapt 
forth.  ^  2 
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■pn  in  llie  xil.-nt  «ky. 
int  regions  mueting  there, 
_....„,  ..f  truth  and  liberty, 
HCity  milliuns  gathered  were. 
Vich  iprang  froiD  inuiy  a  hidden  lairi 
B-h  lliD  lure  of  truth  in  hues  of  grnce 
ae  own  wild  songs  wbich  in  the  ur 
w»  ridaurs  flouted,  and  the  name 
Banya  tongue  nhich  tbuu  hadsl  dipped 

lis  jiower  was  gone,  but  Fear, 
ince,  bade  him  wait  ijieefent — 
islom,  j^ld  and  prayer, 

i  sceptre  of  the  world  bos  lent, 
■  Judged,  coafimi  his  failing  away- 
Iroughout  the  stret'ls,  the  Primta  he 
I  rebels.— To  their  Eoda  did  they  [Bent 
I,  Plague,  and  Waot,  kneel  id  the 


I  and  hrary  mpn  were  bribed  to  tetl 
Iwhere  law  is  made  tlie  sinvcof  wrang. 
Is  Albcma  in  heruplenduur  fell, 

■BTo  free, — and  (hat  among 

I  and  Nature,  and  NsH^asity. 

_  _    was  truth,  and  that  the  jouDg 
|j  wild  liopes  the  peaoe  of  slavery, 
'   '     IS  and  Lueu  hod  quelled  the  vuis 


lie  faWhoud  of  (he 

of  bards'a  briefer 

ipse; 

'ilh  Htretigth  andw 

J  his  avenger  aye 

kind. 

0  weak  and  sinful. 

<  will  DfoQeirasie 

ace,  and  we 

rneughto.ea«h'h 

t  (oU  and  miacry. 

I  we  might  avoid  the  hell  hereafter. 
m  hypocrite*,  who  carsed  and  lied  ; 
Bway  was  post,  and  tears  and  Inai;hter 
Kir  hoary  bair,  withoring  the  pride 

ir  hollow  hearts  dared  still  abide  ; 

;ner  slaves  with  smoother  brow, 
I  OD  their  strait  lips,  thill,  blue,  and 


aubjc 


t  world  to 


will  m 


"  For  gold  was  as  a  god  whose  faith  began 
To  fade,  so  that  its  worshippers  were  few. 
And  Faith  itself,  which  in  the  heart  of  man 
Gives  shape,  voice,  luune,  to  q>eclra]  Terror,  I 
tis  downfiill,  as  the  allara  looelicr  grew. 
Till  the  Priests  stood  alone  within  the  l»M  ; 
Tbe  sliafu  of  falsehood  unpolluting  Hew, 
Aod  the  cold  BOeers  of  ealumny  were  vain 
The  nnioo  of  the  free  with  discord's  bnuid  to  i 


"The  rest  ihoii  knowest La ! — we  two  are  lu 

We  havo  survived  a  ruin  wide  and  deep  - 
Strange  thougbts  are  mine.—l  cannot  grievi 
Sitting  witli  Uiee  upon  this  lonely  steep  [ 
I  smile,  though  human  love  should  make  tne  • 
We  have  survived  a  joy  that  knows  no  Bom 
And  I  do  feel  a  mighty  calmness  creep 
Over  my  heart,  which  can  uo  longer  borrow 
lis  hues  from  chance  or  change,  dark  childK 


"We  know  not  what  will  come — ypt,[aoD,dei 
Cytlina  sliall  bo  the  prophetasa  of  love, 

Her  lips  shall  rob  (heeof  the  grace  tboa  wei 
To  hide  thy  heart,  and  clothe  thesliapei  which 
Within  the  homeless  future's  wintry  grove ; 
For  1  now,  sitting  thus  beside  thee,  seem 
Even  with  thy  breath  and  blood  to  live  and  n 
And  violenue  and  wrong  are  as  a  dream 
Which  rolls  from  sleadiast  truth,  an  tmrenu 


"  The  blasts  of  autumn  drive  the  winged  see 
Uver  the  earth, — next  come  the  snows,  and 
And  frosts,  and  storms,  which  dreary  winter 
Oat  of  his  Scytiiian  cave,  a  savage  train  ; 
Behold  1  Sprmg  sweeps  over  the  world  agai 
Shedding  soft  dews  from  her  uthcrial  wings 
Flowers  on  the  miinntains,  fruits  over  tbe  pi 
And  music  ou  the  waves  and  woods  she  flint 
And  love  on  all  that  Uvea,  and  calm  on  lil 
things. 

"O  Spring  I  of  hopc,and  love^aodyouthAnd  glad 
Wiud-winged  emblem!  brightest,  best, and fai 
Whence  comest  thou,  when,  with  dark  win 

sadness 
The  tears  that  fade  in  sunny  smiles  thou  aha 
Sister  of  joy!  tliou  art  llic  child  who  woarei 
Thy  mother's  d%iiig  i^mile,  lender  and  sweet 
Thy  mother  Autumn,  forwhose grave  tlioo  be 
Fresh  flowers,  and  beams  like  flower 


feet, 
j  Difllurliing  ni 


[« 
the  leaves  which  ara  her  win< 


Bcallcrcd  through  the  streets,  and 
idred  feasts  within  the  wall,  [wine 
Heady  lowen  in  fleaven  did  shine 
<ont,  nor  at  the  priestly  call 
I  her  bati(|UCt  in  the  jGthiop's  ball, 
B  from  the  rich  man's  portal  come. 


"VirtuCjandHope.andLove.likBrightandHo 
Surroridthe  vrorld. — Wears  their  chosen  al 
Has  no  the  whirlwind  of  our  spirit  driven 
Truth's  deathtesH  germs  la  thought's  remoMrto 
Lo,  Winter  comes ! — the  griet  of  many  gravi 
The  frost  of  death,  the  tempest  of  the  sward 
The  flood  of  tyranny,  whose  sanguine  wavea 
Stagnate  like  ice  at  Faith,  the  enchanta''B  w 
And  bind  all  human  hearts  in  its  repose  abba 
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eeds  are  sleeping  in  the  soil :  meanwhile 
ant  peojiles  dongeons  with  his  prey ; 
;tims  on  the  guarded  scaffold  smile 
i  they  cannot  speak ;  and,  day  by  day^ 
on  of  wasting  Science  wanes  away 
her  stars,  and  in  that  darkness  vast 
IS  of  earth  to  their  fottl  idols  pray, 
;y  Priests  triumph,,  and  like  blighter  blast 
of  selfish  care  o  er  human  lotiks  is  cast. 

zxv. 

i  the  Winter  of  the  world ; — and  here 
^  even  as  the  winds  of  Autumn  fade, 
g  in  the  frore  and  foggy  air. —        [made 
!  Spring  comes,  though  we  must  pass,  who 
imise  of  its  birth, — even  as  the  shade 
from  our  death,  as  from  a  mountain,  flings 
ore,  a  broad  sunrise ;  thus  arrayed 
the  plumes  of  oveniiadowing  wings, 
dark  gulf  of  chains.  Earth  Uke  an  eagle 
ags. 

XXVI. 

rest  love  !  we  shall  be  dead  and  cold 
ills  mom  may  on  the  world  arise : 
t  thou  the  glory  of  its  dawn  behold ! 
aze  not  on  me,  but  turn  thine  eyes 
e  own  heart — it  is  a  paradise 
everlasting  spring  has  made  its  own, 
lie  drear  Winter  fills  the  naked  skies, 
treams  of  sunny  thought,  and  flowers  fresh 
n 
&,  and  weave  their  sounds  and  odours  into- 

xxvn. 
ir  own  hearts  the  earnest  of  the  hope 
made  them  great,  the  good  will  ever  find ; 
tugh  some  envious  shade  may  interlope 
1  the  effect  and  it,  one  comes  behind, 
e  the  future  to  the  past  will  bind — 
;y,  whose  sightless  strength  for  ever 
h  evil,  good  with  good,  must  wind 
8  of  union,  which  no  power  may  sever : 
Bt  bring  forth  their  k'md,  and  be  divided 

XXTIII. 

Dod  and  mighty  of  departed  ages 
their  graves,  the  innocent  and  free, 
and  Poets,  and  prevailing  Sages, 
ive  the  vesture  of  their  majesty 
n  and  clothe  this  naked  world ; — and  we 
5  to  them — such  perish,  but  they  leave 
?,  or  love,  or  truth,  or  liberty, 
Torms  their  mighty  spirits  could  conceive 
tile  and  law  to  ages  that  survive. 

XXIX. 

the  turf  heaped  over  our  remains 
otir  happy  youth,  and  that  strange  lot 
jr  it  be,  when  in  these  mingling  veins 
ood    is    still,  be  ours ;   let  sense  and 
ght 

>m  our  being,  or  be  numbered  not 
the  things  that  are ;  let  those  who  come 
for  whom  our  stedfast  will  has  bought 
inheritance,  a  glorious  doom, 
ih  careless  tread  our  undivided  tomb. 


XXX. 

"  Our  many  thoughts  and  deeds,  our  life  and  love, 
Our  happiness,  and  all  that  we  have  been. 
Immortally  must  live,  and  burn,  and  move. 
When  we  sliall  be  no  more ;  the  world  has  seen 
A  type  of  peace ;  and  as  some  most  serene 
And  lovely  spot  to  a  poor  maniac's  eye, 
After  long  years,  some  sweet  and  moving  scene 
Of  youthful  hope  returning  suddenly. 
Quells  his  long  madness — thus  man  shall  remem- 
ber tliee. 

XXXI. 

"  And  calumny  meanwhile  shall  feed  on  us, 
As  worms  devour  the  dead,  and  near  the  throne 
And  at  the  altar,  most  accepted  thus 
Shall  sneers  and  curses  be  ; — what  we  have  done 
None  shall  dare  vouch,  though  it  be  truly  known  ; 
That  record  shall  remain,  vmen  they  must  pass 
Who  built  tlieir  pride  on  its  oblivion ; 
And  fame,  in  human  hope  which  sculptured  was, 
Survive  the  perished  scrolls  of  unenduring  brass, 

xxxn. 
**  The  while  we  two,  beloved,  must  depart. 
And  Sense  and  Reason,  those  enchanters  fair, 
Whose  wand  of  power  is  hope,  would  bid  the  heart 
That  gazed  bej'ond  the  wormy  grave  despair : 
These  eyes,  these  lips,  this  blood,  seems  darkly 

there 
To  fade  in  hideous  ruin  ;  no  calm  sleep 
Peopling  with  golden  dreams  the  stagnant  air. 
Seems  our  obscure  and  rotting  eyes  to  steep 
In  joy; — but  senseless  death — a  ruin  dark  and 

deep! 

xxxin. 
These  are  blind  fancies.    Reason  cannot  know 
What  sense  can  neither  feel,  nor  thought  conceive ; 
There  is  delusion  in  the  world — and  woe, 
And  fear,  and  pain — we  know  not  whence  we  live, 
Or  why,  or  how,  or  wliat  mute  Power  may  give 
Their  being  to  each  plant,  and  star,  and  beast. 
Or  even  these  thoughts. — Come  near  me !  I  do 
A  chain  I  cannot  break — I  am  possest      [weave 
With  thoughts  too  swift  and  strong  for  one  lone 
human  breast. 

XXXIV. 

**  Yes,  yes — thy  kiss  is  sweet,  thy  lips  are  warm— 
O !  willingly,  beloved,  would  these  eyes, 
Might  they  no  more  drink  being  from  thy  form. 
Even  as  to  sleep  whence  we  again  arise. 
Close  their  faint  orbs  in  death.     I  fear  nor  prize 
Aught  that  can  now  betide,  unshared  by  thee — 
Yes,  Love,  when  wisdom  fails,  makes  Cythna  wise ; 
Darkness  and  death,  if  death  be  true,  must  be 
Dearer  than  li£c  and  hope,  if  unenjoyed  with  thee. 

XXXV. 

"  Alas !  our  thoughts  flow  on  with  stream,  whose 

waters 
Return  not  to  their  fountain — Earth  and  Heaven, 
The  Ocean  and  the  Sun,  the  clouds  their  daughters, 
Wuiter,  and  Spring,  and  Mom,  and  Noon,  and 
All  that  we  are  or  know,  is  darkly  driven    [Even, 
Towards  one  gulf. — Lo !  what  a  change  is  come 
Since  I  first  spake — but  time  shall  be  forgiven, 
Thovigh  it  change  all  but  thee  !"  She  ceased — 

night's  gloom  [dome. 

Meanwhile  had  fallen  on  earth  from  the  sky's  suulcsf 
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id  vaaed,  her  cooDteiuuiee,  uplifted 
stiU  Bp»kp,  with  ■olemn  glory  bright ; 
ep  eyes,  bur  llpe,  whose  mouona  gifted 
|brc»thwl  with  love,  her  locks  undigbt ; 
flifasmlWe,"  1  cried,"  my  soal's  de- 
ll thoa  on  lbs  crvBUltine  skieii  1  [light, 
■  were  yon  (leaven  or  night, 
thee  will]  iu  tbiiusand  eyoo !" 
nc  uid  Bmik-d — tfakt  smila  ms 


CANTO  X. 

ft  hamHii  opirit  in  the  Bleed, 

Itb  his  proud  voice,  ere  night  wu.  gone, 

ir  linked  rent  1  or  do  indeed 
Kings  a  common  nntuni  own, 
f  erect  »  univcfwil  throne, 
n  thapm  one  Iril)u1e  ever  bearl 
"r  mutual  mulliiT,  dofs  she  groan 
contund  I  nn<l  makes  she  bare 
all  ill  peuco  its  drainltas  itores 


Id  friendly  sounds  from  many  a  tongue 
Inot  human — the  lone  Nightingale 
■  me  with  her  mo«  southing  w-ng, 
.  bower,  when  I  sate  pale 
kiid sighed benralh  ;  frommany  adale 
Jea  who  flocked  for  food  have  s[«ken 
I  sounds,  and  motions,  llwt  avail 

^h ;  and  such  was  now  the  Ickcn 
Lht,  whuM'  calm  by  that  proud  neigli 


I  that  mighty  steed  bore  nic  abroad, 
tned  with  fund  to  our  retreat, 
fttelligenco  ;  (hu  bluod  which  Howed 
llda.  had  stained  the  courser's  feet ; — 
ft  drinkH  that  bitter  dew, — Ihcit  meet 
I,  and  the  wild-dug,  and  llm  snalie, 
'  ~'ie  hyienn  grey,  and  eat 

rid  truce:  llicir  throngs  did  make 


llhc  DtiDost  realms  of  earth,   came 

I  slaves  whom  every  despol  sent 
|icdtrultcir'sBuniinons :  hke  the  roaring 
xids  (lie  wild  devr  cireDrnvvnt 
pantun-H  uf  the  South  ;  so  bent 
ic  leagued  kings  around 
|f  steel  and  Name ; — the  continent 
a  Tone  uf  ruin  bound  ; 
t  feet,  the  sea  shook  with  their  navies' 


n  or  the  earth  they  came, 
Ide  of  moving  licartlesa  things, 
fs  call  men  :  obeiljenlly  they  came, 
I*  ham  from  the  fold  the  shepherd  hringH 
\  ml  with  UiiKid  ;  their  inuny  kings 
'  18  erring,  from  liieir  native  home  ; 
rank,  anil  inillions  wlium  Ihc  'wings 
ezcs  lull,  and  many  a  band 
Lnarch  sent,  and  Idumea's  sand. 


Fertile  In  prodipes  and  lies ; — m  tlist* 
Strange  natures  made  a  brotbcrfaood  of  ilL 
The  desert  savai^  ceased  to  gim^  in  fear 
His  Asian  shield  and  bow,  when,  al  the  will 
Of  Europe'i  subtler  san,  the  bolt  would  kill 
Some  dicpherd  slttiiiK  on  a  rack  secure ; 
But  smiles  of  wondmng  joy  his  face  would  I 
And  sBva){e  sympathy :  those  slaves  impure, 
Each  one  the  other  thus  from  ill  to  ill  did  lur 


For  traitorously  did  that  foul  Tyrant  robe 
His  countenance  in  lies ;— even  at  the  hour 
When  he  was  snatched  fWim  death,  then  o'e; 

globe. 
With  secret  signs  from  many  a 


Like  wolves  and  serpents  to  their  mntnal  wi 
Stnuigo  truce,  with  many  a  rite  which  Earth 
Heaven  abhore. 


Th«  Tyrant  passed,  surrounded  by  the  steel 
Uf  hired  aMafains,  Ihraugh  the  public  way, 
CItokoilwitlihiseounliy'sdeBd ; — his  fooM^ 
Uu  thcl'raih  blood — hs  smiles.  *■  Aye,i»w  ] 
[  am  a  King  in  truth  I"  he  said,  and  look 
His  royal  seat,  and  bade  the  torturing  wheel 
Be  brou)!lit,  nnd  Rre,  and  pincers,  and  the  h 
Aud  seor)iiuna  I  tliat  hia  soul  on  its  revenge  a 

"  But  first,  go  stay  the  rebels. — Why  rttum 
The  victor  bands  I"  he  said  :  "  milbuns  yet  I 
Of  whom  the  weakest  with  one  word  might  < 
The  scales  uf  victory  yet ; — let  none  survive 
But  those  within  the  walls — each  fifth  shall  i 


"  For  we  were  slaying  still  without  remorse. 
And  now  that  dreadful  chief  beneath  my  hai 
Ucfi^nccless  lay,  when  on  a  hell-blaok  horse, 
An  Angel  bright  as  day,  wai4ng  a  brand 
Which  Hashed  among  mo  stars,  paMed." — " 
thou  stand 


"  And  gold  and  glory  shall  bo  his. — Qo  fortl 
They  rushed  into  the  plain,— Loud  was  the  : 
Of  their  career:  the  hom'mcn  sliook  the  eaj 
The  whcelcil  artillery's  speed  the  pavomeut  I 
The  infiintry,  filo  after  file,  did  pour  [ 

Their  ckiuds  on  tho  utmost  hills.  Five  dajs 
Among  tho  wasted  liclds :  the  sixth  saw  gor 
Stream  through  the  city ;  on  the  ecvcnth,  Uie 
Ofa[auchtccbe^amcsliif;aud(hcr«waspcaceaj 
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ZIt. 


1  the  desert  fields  aod  vilhigesy 
I  the  glutted  beasts  and  mangled  dead  t 
1  the  silent  streets  I  save  when  the  cries 
ns,  to  their  fieiy  jnd^ent  led, 
ale  their  yoiceless  hpsy  who  seemed  i» 
d 

their  dearest  kindred,  lest  some  tongoe 
leas  to  the  fear  yet  unbetrayed ; 
I  the  Tyrant's  pahice,  where  the  throng 
e  triumphal  houis  in  festival  and  song  t 

xm. 

ir  day  the  burning  Sim  rolled  on 
e  death-polluted  land ; — it  came 
he  east  like  fire,  and  fiercely  shone 
of  Autumn,  ripening  with  its  flame 
lone  ears  of  com  ; — the  sky  became 
i  with  heat,  so  that  each  cloud  and  blast 
bed  and  died ;  the  thirsting  air  did  claim 
)ture,  and  a  rotting  vapour  past 
i  unboried  dead,  invisible  and  fast. 

JOT. 

ant,  then  Plague,  came  on  the  beasts ;  their 
ind  they  drew  the  breath  of  its  decay,  [food 
<  on  millions,  whom  the  scent  of  blood 
ed,  or  who,  from  regions  far  away, 
eked  the  hosts  in  festival  array, 
leir  dark  deserts ;  gaunt  and  wasting  now, 
like  fell  shades  among  their  perished  prey ; 
'  green  eyes  a  strange  disease  did  glow, 
k  in  hideous  spasm,  or  pains  severe  and 

• 

XV. 

i  were  poisoned  in  the  streams ;  the  birds 
^reen  woods  perished ;  the  inseet  race 
ihered  up ;  the  scattered  flocks  and  herds 
A  survived  the  wild  beasts'  hungry  chase 
waning,  each  upon  the  other's  face 
less  agony  gazing ;  round  the  City 
it,  the  lean  hysenas  their  sad  case 
irving  infants  wailed — ^a  woeful  ditty ! 
ly  a  mother  wept,  pierced  with  unnatural 


•      ^ 


XVI. 


tie  aerial  minarets  on  high, 
thiopian  vultures  fluttering  fell 
beir  long  line  of  brethren  in  the  sky, 
g  the  concourse  of  mankind. — Too  well 
igps  the  coming  mischief  did  foretell : — 
)  panic  first,  a  deep  and  sickeiiing  dread 
each  heart,  like  ice,  did  sink  and  dwell, 
leas  thought  of  evil,  which  did  spread 
le  quick   glance  of  eyes,  like  withering 
tnings  shed. 

xvn. 
»r  day,  when  the  year  wanes,  the  frosts 
s  green  crown  of  leaves,  till  all  is  bare  ; 
hose  strange  and  congregated  hosts 
famine,  a  swift  shadow,  and  the  air 
d  with  the  burden  of  a  new  despair ; 
iy  than  whom  Misrule  no  deadlier  daughter 
rem  her  thousand  breasts,  though  sleeping 
re  [Slaughter, 

idless  eyes,  lie  Faith,  and  Plague,  and 
tly  brood;  conceived  of  Lethe's  sullen 
er. 


xvnL 


There  was  no  food ;  the  com  was  trampled  down. 
The  flocks  and  herds  had  perished ;  on  the  shore 
The  dead  and  patrid  fish  were  ever  thrown : 
The  deeps  were  foodless,  and  the  winds  no  more 
Creaked  with  the  weight  of  birds,  but,  as  before 
Those  winged  thmga  sprang  forth,  were  void  of 

shade: 
The  vines  and  orchards,  Antunm's  golden  store. 
Were  burned ;  BO  that  the  meanest  food  was  weighed 
With  gold,  and  Avarice  died  before  the  god  it  made. 


SIX. 


There  was  no  com — ^in  the  wide  market-place 
All  loathliest  things,  even  hnman  flesh,  was  sold ; 
They  weighed  it  in  small  scales — and  many  a  face 
Was  fixed  in  eager  horror  then :  his  gold 
The  miser  brought ;  the  tender  maid,  grown  bold 
Through  hunger,  bared  herscomed  charms  in  vain ; 
The  mother  brought  her  eldest-bom,  controlled 
By  instinct  blind  as  love,  but  turned  again 
And  bade  her  infant  suck,  and  died  in  silent  pain. 


Then  fell  blue  PUgue  upon  the  race  of  man. 
**  0,  for  the  sheathed  steel,  so  late  which  gave 
Oblivion  to  the  dead,  when  the  streets  ran  [gravn 
With  brothers'  blood  1  O,  that  the  earthquake's 
Would  gape,  or  Ocean  lift  its  stifling  wave !" 
Vain   cries — throughout  the  streets,  thousands 
Each  by  his  fiery  torture,  howl  and  rave,  [pursued 
Or  sit^  in  frenzy's  unimagined  mood, 
Upon  fresh  heaps  of  dead—  a  ghastly  multitude. 


It  was  not  hunger  now,  bnt  thirst.    Each  well 
Was  choked  with  rotting  corpses,  and  became 
A  cauldron  of  green  mist  made  visible 
At  sunrise.     Thither  still  the  myriads  came. 
Seeking  to  quench  the  agony  of  the  flame  [veins ; 
Which  raged  like  poison  through  their  burMting 
Naked  they  were  from  torture,  without  shame, 
Spotted  with  nameless  scars  and  lurid  blaiiis, 
Childhood,  and  youth,  and  age,  writhing  in  savage 
pains. 

XXII. 

It  was  not  thirst  but  madness !  Many  saw 
Their  own  lean  image  everywhere  ;  it  went 
A  ghastlier  self  beside  them,  till  the  awe 
Of  that  dread  sight  to  self-destruction  sent 
Tl)o^e  shrieking  victims ;  some,  ere  life  was  spent, 
Sought,  with  a  horrid  sympathy,  to  shed 
Contagion  on  the  somid  ;  and  others  rent 
Their  matted  hair,  and  cried  aloud,  **  We  tread 
On  fii-e  1  the  avenging  Power  his  hell  on  earth  has 

spread." 

xxirt. 
Sometimes  the  living  by  the  dead  were  hid. 
Neiir  the  great  fountain  in  the  public  s<|uare, 
Where  corpses  ma^ie  a  crumbling  pyramid 
Under  tlie  sun,  was  heard  one  stifled  prayer 
For  life,  in  tlie  hot  silence  of  the  air ; 
And    strange    'twas,  amid  that  hideous   heap 

to  see 
Some  shrouded  in  their  long  and  golden  hair, 
As  if  not  dead,  but  slumbering  quietly, 
Like  forms  which  sculptors  canre^  then  lure  to 

agony. 


t 
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I  upaivil  Ihe  paUca  of  the  king : — 
j  foAtiial  [he  while, 
|iBrd9BntlpripBt3;bu(  Phipic diJ fling 

{>on  all.     FuniiDe  can  lUnile 
I  hringii  it  food,  and  paw,  with  gnile 
Ifalaehood,  like  a  courtier  grej, 
;  of  tho  tlirone :  hut  many  k  mile 
,  a  winged  wolf,  who  loaUics  alway 
I  and  tha  scum  that  atrauguTB  moke 


I  throne,  anjid  the  gonceoun  fcsst, 

■enpifniJent  arms,  or  louselj'  dight 

■c  thp  tnockiT*  \el  had  coaeed 

'd  on  hill  lips,  the  warrior's  iDi);'ht 

',  and  a  new  and  |{ha9tlier  nif;1it 

fn.-niv  lapppd  liis  rj™ ;  he  !M 

|r  wLlh  alilT  evi'Ualls  sale  upright 

»H,  or  Tovrng  mail,  did  (ell 

a  dj'iug  sver  of  dark  uppi'eeaioa'B 


land  the rrieRtawcTcpalc  with  terr 
"■'       '        with  they  ruled  mi 

and  t 
isthoblindwhult'dtheblindl  [find 

|l1ie  d<-Bolate  sceeeta  til  the  hlsh  fane, 
ued  and  endless  armies  wind 
on  :  each  atnong  tho  train 

Idol  lifts  his  supplications  vain. 


Ihey  cried,  "  ws  know  our  scmvl  pride 
■  thee,  and  thy  wonihip,  undihy  luitic ; 
inuin  power,  we  have  defied 
might ;  we  hend  in  fear  and  ahAine 
leuee;  with  the  duat  we  claim 
nerciful,  O  King  of  Heaven  ! 
e  »e  Butfercd  for  thy  fame 
1»  itt  l.-ni,th  our  Bins  foi-givcn, 
and   deatli    thy  worBhippers  bo 


I  Glnry  I  Thou  alone  halt  pover  I 
"  '»  thy  will!  who  can  restrain 

hen  on  the  guilty  thou  dwt  eliower 
Br  thy  revenge, — a  blislcriDg  rain  I 
'  'jcst,  he  merciful  ngaiu ! 
iliLbbed  thinu  enemieH,  and  inode 
In  nllar,andlhe  Heavens  a  fane,  [bid 
T  Wert  worshipped  with  their  blooii,  and 
I  in  dunt  which  would  thy  searchlets 
weighed  I 

u  loosen  on  this  impious  City 
revenge:  recall  thctn  now  ; 
I  abased,  here  kneel  for  pity, 
ir  souls  hy  an  immortal  caw : 
,  thee  !  And  to  our  oath  do  thnu 
n,  from  thine  hell  of  fiends  and  flame, 
|l  kill  with  fire  and  torments  slow, 
le  who  mocked  thy  holy  name, 
I  the  (.icmd  laws  thy  prophets  did 


Worshipped  thnr  ovm  hearts'  image,  d 
Scared  hy  the  shade  wherewith  they  woidd  ecli 
The  light  of  other  minds  j — tranUed  they  pu 
From  the  gnat  Temple.  Fieroaly  itiU  anl  f 
""  -■■      ■  itiiemMl, 


And  Oromaze,  Joshua,  and  Mahomet,         [1 
Moses,  and  Buddh,  Zerdusbt,  and  Brahni, 
A  tumult  of  strange  names,  which  never  mel 
Before,  as  watch-words  of  a  single  woe. 
Arose,    Each  raging  votary  'gan  to  throw 
Aloft  hia  armed  hands,  and  each  did  howl 
"  Our  God  alone  is  God  !"  and  slaughter  noi 
Would  havegODO  forth,  when,  from  beneath  ac 
A  voice  came  forth,  which  pierced  like  ice  thn 
evciy  suul. 

"Twas  an  Iberian  Priest  from  whom  it  came, 
A  zealous  man,  who  led  the  legioned  west 
With  words  which  faith  and  pride  had  steepe 
To  quell  the  unbelievers;  a  dire  guest  (Hi 
Kren  to  hia  friends  was  he,  for  in  his  brEast 
Did  hate  and  guile  he  watchful,  intertwined, 
'I'win  (RTpcnlB  in  one  deep  and  winding  neat 
He  loathed  all  faith  beside  hia  own,  and  plnoi 
To  wreak  his  fear  of   Heaven  ia  v 


But  more  ho  loathed  and  hated  tho  dear  li^ 
Of  wisdom  and  free  thought,  and  more  did  li 
Lest,  kindled  onci!,  its  beams  might  pierce  thetii 
Even  where  hia  Idol  stood  ;  for,  far  and  nca: 
Did  many  a  heart  in  Europe  teop  to  hear 
That  faith  and  tyranny  were  trampled  down 
Manv  a  pate  victim,  doomed  for  truth  to  sha 
The  'murderer's  cell,  or  see,  with  helpless  gr 
TliL-  prieiits  his  children  drag  for  slaves  to  s 
their  own. 

He  dared  not  kill  the  intijela  with  fire 
Op  Bteel,  in  Europe  i  the  slaw  agonies 
Of  legal  torture  mocked  his  teen  desire  : 
So  ho  made  truce  with  those  who  did  desjHSC 
The  expiation,  and  the  sacritrcc. 
That,  .-....-- 


"Pence  I  Peace!"  he  cried.  "WhenweareJ 

I  he  Day 
Of  Judgment  comes,  and  all  shall  inrely  kno 
Whose  God  is  God,  each  fearfully  shaU  pa.* 
The  errora  of  his  faith  in  endless  wiol 
But  lliere  is  sent  a  mortal  vengeance  now 
On  earth,  because  an  impious  race  had  spun 
Him  whom  we  all  adore,— a  subtilo  focj 
By  whom  for  ye  this  dread  reward  ivna  eam 
And  kiagly  thrones,  which  rest  on  faith,  nigh  o 

turned. 
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**  ThiDK  jreybecanee  we  weep,  and  kneel,  and  pray. 
That  God  will  lull  the  pestUence !  It  roee 
£Ten  from  beneath  his  throne,  where,  nmny  a  day 
His  mercy  soothed  it  to  a  dark  repose : 
It  walks  upon  the  earth  to  iudge  his  foes. 
And  what  art  thou  and  I,  that  he  should  deign 
To  curb  his  ghaslly  minister,  or  close 
The  sates  of  death,  ere  they  receive  the  twain 
Whouook  nidth  mortal  spells  his  undefended  reign! 


TU. 

^  Aye,  there  is  famine  in  the  gulf  of  hell. 
Its  giant  worms  of  fire  for  ever  yawn, — 
Their  lurid  eyes  are  on  us  1  Those  who  fell 
Sy  the  swift  shafts  of  pestilence  ere  dawn, 
Are  in  their  jaws  I  They  hunger  for  the  spawn 
Of  Satan,  their  own  brethren,  who  were  sent 
To  make  our  souls  their  spoil.  See!  seel  they  fawn 
Like  dogs,  and  they  will  sleep  with  luxury  spent, 

^^hen  those  detested  hearts  their  iron  fangs  have 
rent! 

ZXXTUI. 

"Our  God  may  then  lull  Pestilence  to  sleep : — 
Pile  high  the  pyre  of  expiation  now ! 
A  forest's  spoil  of  boughs,  and  on  the  heap 
Pour  venomous  gums,  which  sullenly  and  slow. 
When  touched  by  flame,  shall  bum,  and  melt, 

and  flow, 
A  stream  of  clinging  fire, — and  fix  on  high 
A  net  of  iron,  and  spread  forth  below 
A  couch  of  snakes,  and  scorpions,  and  the  fry 
l)f  centipedes  and  worms,  earth's  hellish  progeny! 

xxxrx. 
**  Let  Laon  and  Laone  on  that  pyre, 
Linked  tight  with  burning  brass,  perish  ! — then 

pray 
That,  with  this  sacrifice,  the  withering  ire 
Of  Heaven  may  be  appeased."  He  ceased,  and  they 
A  space  stood  silent,  as  far,  far  away 
The  echoes  of  his  voice  among  them  died ; 
And  he  knelt  down  upon  the  dust,  alway 
Muttering  the  curses  of  his  speechless  pride. 
Whilst  shame^  and  fear,  and  awe,  the  armies  did 

divide. 

XL. 

His  voice  was  like  a  blast  that  burst  the  portal 
Of  fabled  hell  ;  and  as  he  spake,  each  one 
&1W  gape  beneath  the  chasms  of  fire  immortal, 
And  Heaven  above  seemed  cloven,  where,  on  a 

throne 
Girt  round  with  storms  and  shadows,  sate  alone 
Their  Kingand  Judge.  Fear  killed  in  every  breast 
All  natural  pity  then,  a  fear  unknown 
Before,  and  with  an  inward  fire  possest. 
They  raged  like  homeless  beasts  whom  burning 
woods  invttt. 

xu. 

Twas  moriL — At  noon  the  public  crier  went  forth, 
Proclaiming  through  the  living  and  the  dead, 
*<The  Monarch  saiUi,  that  his  great  empire's  worth 
Is  set  on  Laon  and  Laone's  head  : 
He  who  but  one  yet  livmg  here  can  lead. 
Or  who  the  life  from  both  their  hearts  can  wring, 
Shall  be  the  kingdom's  heir, — a  glorious  meed  ! 
But  he  who  both  alive  can  hither  bring, 
The  Princess  shall  espouse,  and  reign  an  equal 
King." 


xLir. 
Ere  night  the  pyre  was  piled,  the  net  of  iron 
Was  spread  above,  the  fearful  couch  below ; 
It  overtopped  the  towers  that  did  environ 
That  spacious  square  ;  for  Fear  is  never  slow 
To  build  the  thrones  of  Hate,  her  mate  and  foe, 
So,  she  scourged  forth  the  maniac  multitude 
To  rear  this  pyramid — tottering  and  slow, 
Plague-stricken,  foodless,  like  lean  herds  pursued 
By  ^id-flies,  they  have  piled  the  heath,  and  gums, 
and  wood. 

xun. 

Night  came,  a  starless  and  a  moonless  gloom. 
Until  the  dawn,  those  hosts  of  many  a  nation 
Stood  round  that  pile,  as  near  one  lover's  tomb 
Two  gentle  sisters  mourn  their  desolation ; 
And  in  the  silence  of  that  expectation. 
Was  heard  on  high  the  reptiles'  hiss  and  crawl — 
It  was  so  deep,  save  when  the  devastation 
Of  the  swift  pest  with  fearful  interval. 
Marking  its  path  with  shrieks,  among  the  crowd 
would  fall. 

XLIV. 

Mom  came. — Among  those  sleepless  multitudes, 
Madness,  and  Fear,  and  Plague,  and  Famine,  still 
Heaped  corpse  on  corpse,  as  in  autumnal  woods 
The  frosts  of  many  a  wind  with  dead  leaves  fill 
£Iarth's  cold  and  sullen  brooks.     In  silence  still 
The  pale  survivors  stood  ;  ere  noon,  the  fear 
Of  hell  became  a  panic,  which  did  kill 
Like  hunger  or  disease,  with  whispers  drear. 
As  <*  Hush  !  hark  !  Come  they  yet!  Just  Heaven! 
thine  hour  is  near  !" 


XL> 

And  Priests  rushed  through  their  ranks,  some 

counterfeiting 
The  rage  they  did  inspire,  some  mad  indeed 
With  their  own  lies.  They  said  their  god  was  waiting 
To  see  his  enemies  writhe,  and  bum,  and  bleed, — 
And  that,  till  then,  the  snakes  of  Hell  had  need 

Of  human  souls Three  hundred  furnaces  [speed. 

Soon  blazed  through  the  wide  City,  where,  with 
Men  brought  their  infidel  kindred  to  appease 
God's  wrath,  and  while  they  burned,  knelt  round 

on  quivering  knees. 

xLvr. 
The  noontide  sun  was  darkened  with  that  smoke. 
The  winds  of  eve  dispersed  those  ashes  grey. 
The  madness  which  these  rites  had  lulled,  awoke 
Again  at  sunset. — Who  shall  dare  to  say 
The  deeds  which  night  and  fear  brought  forth,  or 
In  balance  just  the  good  and  evil  there!    [weigh 
He  might  man's  deep  and  searchless  heart  display. 
And  cast  a  light  on  those  dim  Ubyrinths,  where 
Hope,  near  imagined  chasms,  is  struggling  with 
despair. 

XLTTI. 

'Tis  said,  a  mother  dragged  three  children  then. 
To  those  fierce  flames  which  roast  the  eyes  in  the 
And  laughed  and  died;  and  that  unholy  men,  [head. 
Feasting  like  fiends  upon  the  infidel  dead. 
Looked  from  their  meal,  and  saw  an  Angel  tread 
The  visible  floor  of  Heaven,  and  it  was  she  ' 
And,  on  that  night,  one  without  doubt  or  dread 
Came  to  the  fire,  and  said,  "  Stop,  I  am  he  ! 
Killmc!"— They  bumed  them  both  with  hellish 
mockery. 
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le,  that  alelit.j'oung  tnaiilens  eatne, 

I  cilm.  Jike  ihiipes  of  living  atvlie 

llglit  or  drenms,  and  by  llii:  flume 

ik  u  uvefgorgcil,  [hey  laid  tltem  duwD, 

Jow  Bwt«t  siiiijc,  of  Hhich  alone 

IB  heard,  >iid  tliat  was  Libi'rty  ; 

le  klMM.-d  their  >iiarblufepl,willi  tiioui 

iol,  had  tliun  tliAt  they  diil  dio 

s,  which  Huuk  in  white  truuiuillity. 


CANTO  XI. 

ilLzzy  blink  nho  Btoud  ^ 
wd  ii..t,  iiir>v.-d  iiM-thra-e 
di>wufani<iiHl  [onullLruwii 
I  clulhea  tliu  bivrt  in  iwLilude, 


ilBcnv«i;-ii 
-I,  tJint'  wliLch  ber  t 


iv,thp  flood 


iniovi.k«dpi.lh«-f«Hjing[u,iiiB 

:d  rortli  froni  Ilipunru'tlii^  r.uil- 

.n  Ihc  North ;— the  (lay  vaB  dyinj;:— 

'    [lu  forth;  ilsbuama  woru  lyiug 

sliatlered  vaiioura,  which,  dcryiug 
if  liehl  in  vain,  tussed  rL-HtlcBsly 
un,  Uke  w'r¥ckaiuatenipi«tui>iiB!ca. 

n  of  livin;;  beams,  Hthme  bank 


choKina  lllAl 
Ished  forth  hki: 


iind  of  glory  drank, 


er.  TiioBhado 
.  iinniji'  fli«lcd  on  the  rii'cr 
t,  which  tlii-n  did  end  and  fade — 

I  slinpo  upon  its  vorco  did  nhivcr  ; 

living  linir  lil^e  BtiingB  of  Houie  did 


i  her,  but  ahe  mw  mc  not — 
un  till?  nea,  and  riiHti,  and  Cflrlh. 
lorr,  mid  udiuimtioii,  wniught 
'per  far  tlian  ti'srB,  or  mirth, 
'  ifciilurr,  ur  wliatc'cr  has  liirlh 
jny  ;  which,  with  llic  Kpn'ClileHH 
■n.-,united,>ndBliut forth  [fouling 
yv»,  a  li|;hl  of  di-cp  revoaliiij;, 
■St  Eelf  from  my  regard  conctiLling. 


■  th< 


Whic 


nuld  have  cla*pedineto  her  Ebwiu  fn 
wiirm  and  odvoua  lips  might  soon  iiaiei 
lie  tliG  rmgniicc  and  the  invisible  fliini 
I  now  the  cold  windi  Mole ; — the  would  ti 


■e  partpd,  and  thi?  mpnaured  brcnlh 


dther 


— lier  dark  nnd  ii 


.  irdcilh,  [uj™ 
-icH  iif  thi:  buriiin|>  Bkieii, 
Willi  her  henrt'ii  deep  ccBla.cii's, 
r  loiiks  and  K<-«Iurca  ; — aad  >  lifiht 
lidcmi'SH,  llku  luvc,  did  rise  [qaile 
frame, — nil  almosphcro  which 
hi^uQiH,  trctuuloiu  and  soft  and 


Upon  my  languid  heart  her  deareK  head ; 
1  might  have  heard  her  voice,'  lendirr  uid  am 
Hcreycfl  minnUng  with  mine,  might  soon  ham 
My  snul  with  their  own  juy.—  Oue  momcut  .n 
I  gAAsd— -we  parted  then,  qotct  again  to  meet 


Sank  on  my  heart,  and  almnat  wuvo  ■  chain 
Around  my  will  to  link  it  witli  her  own. 
So  thai  my  «tcni  ruiolve  waa  alimwt  pine. 
"  I  cannot  ri'Oeh  thai  1  whither  du»t  thou  fly 
My  Blcpa  are  faint.— Come  back,  thou  dau 


geringly. 

Woe!  woe!  that  moonless  midnight.  — Wanti 
Were  horrible,  but  otic  more  fell  doth  tvar,[l 
Aa  in  a  hydra's  awannini;  lair,  ita  cr(«t 
Eminent  among  thoBc  victiins — even  ihe  Fca: 
Of  Hell :  cacli  girt  bv  the  hot  alini«plii-re 
Of  his  blind  agony,  like  a  Bcnrpioii  Htang 
By  hi*  own  rage  upon  his  liuming  bier 
Of  circling  coals  of  fire  ;  but  Mill  there  elun|i 
One  hope,  like  a  keen  aworU  on  Htartiug  Ihn 
uphung: 

Not  death — death  wan  no  more  refuge  or  rest 
Nut  life — it  was  despair  Id  be  1 — nut  alerp. 
For  fiends  and  chiuma  of  fire  liad  diHpoBBow 
All  naluml  dreams  ;  to  wake  woa  not  tu  wer] 
But  to  gaze  mad  and  pallid,  at  the  leap 
To  whicli  tlie  Future,  like  a  snaky  semrgc, 
Or  like  some  tyrant's  eye,  wlileh  aye  duth  kn 
Its  witliering  lieam  upon  his  slaves,  did  ur;^- 
Their  steps  :— they  heard  the  roar  of  Hell's 
phureou*  urge. 

F^ch  of  that  multitude  nlone,  and  Isat 
To  sense  of  outward  thuigs,  one  hu)ie  yet  knc 
As  un  a  foam-^irt  erag  some  eeamiui  tost, 
Stnn-s  at  tlie  rising  tide,  or  like  the  crew  [thnn 
Wliil*t  now  the   ship  is  splitting  tlmiugh 
Each,  if  the  tramp  of  a  far  steed  waa  hear^ 
Started  from  sick  deapair,  or  if  there  flew 
One  murmur  on  the  wind,  or  it  some  word 
Whioh  none  can  gather  yet,  the  diatant  crowd 

Why  became  cheekB,  wan  with  the  kisa  of  do 
Paler  from  hope  f  they  had  suBtained  despair, 
Why  watched  (hosemj-riailBwithBuspondedbrc 
Sleepless  a  second  night  t  they  arc  not  here 
The  victims,  and  hour  by  haur,a  vision  dmti 
Worm  corpses  fall  upon  the  clay-cold  dead  ; 
And  even  in  death  their  lips  are  writhed  with  fi 
The  cniwd  is  mule  and  moveless — overhead 
Silent  Arcturus  shines— Ha!  hear'sl  thuu  nut 


./~\ 
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xn. 
ng  feet !  laughter !  the  shoat,  the  scream, 
iph  not  to  be  contained  !  See !  hark  1 
Die,  they  come  !  give  way  1  Alas,  je  deem 
—'tis  but  a  crowd  of  maniacs  stark 
like  a  troop  of  spectres,  through  the  dark 
le  choked  well,  wnenee  a  bright  death-fire 

earth-«tar,  which  dropped  many  a  spark 

s  blue  train,  and  spreading  widely,  clung 

wild  hair,  like  mist  the  topmost  pines 

zni. 
ny,  from  the  crowd  collected  there, 
bat  strange  dance  in  fearful  sympathies ; 
"as  the  silence  of  a  long  despair, 
he  last  echo  of  those  terrible  cries 
om  a  distant  street,  like  agonies 
iar. — Before  the  Tyrant's  throne 
it  his  aged  Senate  sate,  their  eyes 
r  expectation  fixed  ;  when  one 
lefore  them  stood,  a  Stranger  and  alone. 

xnr. 
riests  and  haughty  Warriors  gazed  on  him 
iffled  wonder,  for  a  hermit's  vefit 
ed  his  face  ;  but  when  he  spake,  his  tone, 
the  matter  did  their  thoughts  arrest, 
,  benignant,  calm,  as  from  a  breapt 
all  hate  or  terror,  made  them  start ; 
irith  gentle  accents  he  addressed 
ech  to  them,  on  each  unwilling  heart 
awe  did  fall — a  spirit-quelling  dart. 


nnces  of  the  Earth,  ye  sit  aghast 
ie  ruin  which  yourselves  have  made  ; 
isolation  beard  your  trumpet's  blast, 
rang  from  sleep ! — dark  Terror  has  obeyed 
idding — Oh  that  I,  whom  ye  have  made 
►e,  could  set  my  dearest  enemy  fi-ee 
ain  and  fear !  but  evil  casts  a  shade 
cannot  pass  so  soon,  and  Hate  must  be 
ie  and  parent  still  of  an  ill  progeny. 


XVI. 


m  to  Heaven  for  aid  in  your  distress  ; 

lat  ye,  the  mighty  and  the  wise, 

'  ye  dared,  might  not  aspire  to  less 

e  conceive  of  power,  should  fear  the  lies 

thou,  and  thou,  didst  frame  for  mysteries 

I  your  slaves: — consider  your  own  thought, 

>ty  and  a  cruel  sacrifice 

'  prepare,  for  a  vain  idol  wrought 

le  fears  and  hate  which  vain  desires  have 

ight. 

xvu. 
ek  for  happiness — alas  the  day  ! 
.  it  not  in  luxury  nor  in  gold, 
the  fame,  nor  in  the  envied  sway 
ich,  O  willing  slaves  to  Custom  old, 
task-mistress  !  ye  your  hearts  have  sold, 
k  for  peace,  and  when  ye  die,  to  dream . 
dreams  ;  all  mortal  things  are  cold 
useless  then.     If  aught  survive,  I  deem 
be  love  and  joy,  for  they  immortal  seem. 


znii. 


**  Fear  not  the  future,  weep  not  for  the  past 
Oh,  could  I  win  your  ears  to  dare  be  now 
Glorious,  and  great,  and  calm!  that  ye  would  cast 
Into  the  dust  those  symbols  of  your  woe. 
Purple,  and  gold,  and  steel !  that  ye  would  go 
Proclaiming  to  the  nations  whence  ye  came. 
That  Want,  and  Plague,  and  Fear,  from  shiver} 

flow  ; 
And  that  mankind  is  free,  and  that  the  shame 
Of  royalty  and  faith  is  lost  in  freedom's  fame. 


XIX. 


"If  thus  His  well — if  not,  I  come  to  say 
That  Laon — ."     While  the  Stranger  spoke,  among 
The  Council  sudden  tumult  and  affrav 
Arose,  for  many  of  those  wairiors  young 
Had  on  his  elo<iuent  accents  fed  and  hung 
Like  beeson  mountain-flowei-8 !  they  knew  tiie  truth. 
And  from  their  thrones  in  vindication  sprung  ; 
The  men  of  faith  and  law  then  without  ruth 
Drew  forth  their  secret  steel,  and  stabbed  each 
ardent  youth. 


XX. 


They  stabbed  them  in  the  back  and  sneered.  A  slave 
Who  stood  behind  the  throne,  those  corpses  drew 
Each  to  its  bloody,  dark,  and  secret  grave  ; 
And  one  more  daring  raised  his  steel  anew 
To  pierce  the  Stranger  :  "  What  hast  thou  t4i  do 
With  me,  poor  wretch!"— Calm,solemn,and  severe, 
That  voice  unstrung  his  sinei^'s,  and  he  threw 
His  dagger  on  the  ground,  and  pale  with  fear. 
Sate  silently — ^his  voice  then  did  the  Stranger  rear. 


XXL 


"It  doth  avail  not  that  1  weep  for  ye— 
Ye  cannot  change,  since  ye  are  old  and  grey. 
And  ye  have  clKn>en  your  lot — your  fame  must  be 
A  book  of  blood,  whence  in  a  milder  day 
Men  shall  leani  truth,  when  ye  are  wrapt  in  clay: 
Now  ye  shall  triumph.     I  am  Laon's  fiiend, 
And  liim  to  your  revenge  will  1  betray, 
So  ye  concede  one  easy  boon.     Attend  ! 
For  now  I  speak  of  things  which  ye  can  apprehend. 


xxir. 
"  There  is  a  People  mighty  in  its  youth, 
A  land  beyond  the  Oceans  of  the  West,      [Truth 
Where,  though  with  rudest  rites.  Freedom  and 
Are  worshipped  ;  from  a  glorious  mother's  breast 
Who,  since  high  Athens  fell,  among  the  rest 
Sate  like  the  Queen  of  Nations,  but  in  woe, 
By  inbred  monsters  outraged  and  oppressed, 
Tui-ns  to  her  chainless  child  for  succour  now. 
And  draws  the  milk  of  power  in  Wisdom's  fullest 
flow. 

xxiri. 
"This  land  is  like  an  Eagle,  whose  young  gaze 
Feeds  on  the  noontide  beam,  wh^^e  golden  plume 
Floats  inovelesK  on  the  stonn,  and  in  the  blaze 
Of  sun-rise  gleams  when  earth  is  wrapt  in  gloom; 
An  epitaph  of  glorj*  for  the  tomb 
Of  murdered  Europe  may  thy  fame  be  made. 
Great  People  !  As  the  sands  slialt  thou  become  ; 
Thy  growth  isswift  asmom,  when  night  must  fade ; 
The  multitudinous  Earth  shall  sleep  beneath  thy 
shade. 
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I  dcwrt  (hen  ia  l>uUt  a  home 

nan  Wiicath  the  dume 
liven ;  miTiwla  itwvmble  there, 
Todd  liirds  iif  man,  ui  nifte  or  fear, 

if  WDBlcJ  iioiiiFS.     The  boon  I  \>ny 
It  C}'thu>  ahnll  be  coiivnj-ed  then', — 

u  tills  night  Lkna  will  I  lietmy- 


wlial  yo  will.    I  am  your  fiw  1 " 
Isnch  >  joy  u  maltm  the  Mare 
liak«  like  living  emcniMi.  filow, 
■ndrcd  liumnn  vvm.— "  Whin,  where 
' !  ilng'liim  itociflly  here  1 


yodrrad."— "Wi-Bwia 
ii<%PBlLai-kBuiMt'i)ly,[«A 
gentle  pride,  and  said,  "  La !  . 


iihI,  andditJ  in  ji>y;  the  iljuig, 

I  in  Btsrk  agriny  1]  inc, 

!py  tidiiips  inn  '"  'lojie       [jng 

yefijfrom  hauHc  tii  Iluubp  tT.<]ily- 

.IhDlivincHhwiklU'HVcii'Boiie, 

tied  Eanli  with  ecliuva  :  main 


n  i  and  lo  !  the  long  array 
I  guidtn  armH,aud  prints  beside, 
Y  liltwdy  hjirniB,  whose  i^arbH  betray 
Ss  of  the  failh  it  seems  to  hide  ; 

'k  ui'm-wrou^lit  eliariot  glide 
fcoomy  cuwts  and  glittering  spears — 
Bght  is  sitting  by  hii  nide, 
K  beautiful.     I  the  iniditt  appears 
^t  alone  from  mortal  hopoBBiid  fears. 

«t  are  bure,  his  handn  are  hoand 
nvy  plinins,  yet  none  do  wreak 
im.tliimghini-nadHthrongBmnnd; 
leen  upon  his  lip  mhieh  apesk 
Jilc  haa  nude  hini  bold;  hinehpek 
t  lumed  pall', — liiB  eyes  arc  mild 
lid  like  tliG  Tiiiirn  about  to  break, 

-hifl  lieart  seoniB  rewmcilod 
ind  ilflclf,  like  a  reposing  child. 


lin  the  bodI  of  nit  benide, 


I  pHOeanl  near  the  pile  doll 
lorciii'a  in  llie  Bpaiiouii  snui 


indcr  glidc 
Ic  dolh  draw. 


And  see !  bmumlh  a  nin-bri$d>t  euiopjr, 
U|>oa  a  ptatfonu  level  with  the  pile. 
The  anxJoui  Tyrant  sit,  enthroned  on  high, 
Girt  by  the  chieftains  oT  the  host.     All  Bmlg 
In  eiLpecUtioii,  hut  one  child  :  tlie  while 
I,  Laon,  led  by  mutes, ascend  my  bier 
Uf  fire,  and  look  aniund.     Each  dixtanl  nle 
1*  dark  in  the  bright  daivn  ;  tnwern  far  and  n 
Pierce  like  repuaing  fiunaa  the  Lreiuulom  an 


Hob  eriulved  ten  thimiiand  with  one  tread,  and  n 
Expect  the  second  ;  all  werv  mute  but  ruie. 
That  fairest  child,  wlin,  bold  with  kive,  aluue 
StiHid  up  1ict<>m  the  kjng,  without  avail, 
ri.wling  <Vir  Laou's  life-ber  stifled  gnon 
Wu.  heard  -ntiu  trembled  like  an  a>|>.-n  pale 
Among  the  gloomy  pines  of  a  Noi-wegian  vale. 


What  were  his  tlioughu  tiiikod  in  the  mnni 

Among  llioae  repldes,  stinglen  with  delay, 
Even  like  a  tjTanfs  wrath  (—The  slgnal-Km 
lluared — hark,  again!  In  that  dread  [Huge  he 
An  ID  a  quiei  divara — Ibe  slaves  obey — 
A  lliaumnd  torches  drop, — and  liark,  the  bit 
Bursts  on  that  awful  silence.     Far  an-aj 
Millions,  with  hearts  that  1>cat  both  loud  andl 
Watch  fur  the  springing  Hame  eapcctant 

They  fly— the  torches  fall — a  cry  of  fear 

Hub  startled  the  triumphant ! — they  recede ! 
For  crc  the  cannon's  roar  lias  died,  Ihey  Ileal 
The  tramp  of  hooffl  like  earthquake,  and  a  sli 
Unrk  and  gignntie,  with  the  tempest's  speed, 
BupBlB  through  their  ranks:  a  woman  Bits  thcr 
Fairer  it  Beema  tlian  aught  tliat  earth  can  hr 
Calm,  railiant,  like  the  phantom  of  the  dawn, 
A  spirit  from  thccavcsof  day-hghtwaodeiingg 


All  thought  it  was  God's  Angel  come  to  svet 
The  lingering  guilty  to  their  liery  grave  ; 
The  tyrant  from  his  throne  in  dread  did  leap 
lltT  innoeciico  his  child  from  fear  did  save 
Seared  by  the  faith  they  feigned,  eoch  priestly  ■ 
Knelt  for  his  mercy  whoni  they  served  with  bl 
And,  like  the  rcfluence  of  a  mighty  ware 
Suuk^l  into  tlie  loud  sea,  the  multitude 
With  crushing  panic,  fled  in  terror's  altered  m 

Th  ey  pause,  they  bluBli ,  they  gaae ;  a  gatheiingsl 
llunlslikeonc  sounil  fmm  the  ten  thoDsand  atre 
or  a  teinpesluous  sea: — that  sudden  rout 
(hie  checked,  who  never  in  hbi  mildest  drean 
Felt  awe  frtirii  grace  or  lovetincw,  the  Benma 
Of  hi*  rent  heart  so  hard  and  cold  a  creed 
}[nd  sean'd  wilh  lilislering  ice — but  he  iniHdc 
That  he  is  wise,  whose  wounds  do  only  bleed 
Inly  for  wit;  tliiu  thought  the   Iberian  Pi 
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XI. 


era,  too,  thought  he  was  wise  to  see, 
and  fear,  and  hate,  something  divine  ; 
iuid  beauty — no  divinity. — 
h  a  bitter  smile,  whose  light  did  shine 
iend*s  hope  upon  his  lips  and  eyne, 
and  the  persuasion  of  that  sneer 
his  trembling  comrades — ^  Is  it  mine 
I  alone,  when  kings  and  soldiers  fear 
I  Heaven  has  sent  its  other  victim  here." 


xir. 


it  not  impious,"  said  the  King,  '*  to  break 
IT  oath  ?" — "  Impious  to  keep  it,  say  !" 
i  the  exulting  Priest : — "  Slaves,  to  the 
r,  and  on  my  head  the  burthen  lay    [stake 
ust  torments  : — at  the  Judgment  Day 
tand  up  before  the  golden  throne 
en,  and  cry,  to  thee  I  did  betray 
el !  but  for  me  she  would  have  known 
moment's  joy  ! — the  glory  be  thine  own." 


xm. 
imbled,  but  replied  not,  nor  obeyed, 
in  breathless  silence.     Cythna  sprung 
;r  gigantic  steed,  who,  like  a  shade 
)y  the  winds,  those  vacant  streets  among 
leless,  as  the  brazen  rein  she  flung 
s  neck,  and  kissed  his  mooned  brow. 
IS  sight,  that  one  so  fair  and  young, 
•p  of  such  a  fearful  death  should  woo 
les  of  tender  joy  as  beamed  fi*om  Cythna 

f 

xnr. 
ni  tears  burst  in  spite  of  faith  and  fear, 
any  a  tremulous  eye,  but,  like  soft  dews 
eed  spring's  earliest  buds,  hung  gathered 
re, 

by  doubt, — alas  !  they  could  not  choose 
p  ;  for  when  her  faint  limbs  did  refuse 
>  the  pyre,  upon  the  mutes  she  smiled  ; 
h  her  eloquent  gestures,  and  the  hues 
uick  lips,  even  as  a  weary  child 
p  from  some  fond  nurse  with  its  caresses 
i, 

XV. 

them,  though  unwilling,  her  to  bind 
,  among  the  stakes.    When  then  hud  fled 

reproach  that  was  most  thrilling  kind, 
led  on  me,  and  nothing  then  we  said, 
1  upon  the  other's  countenance  fed 
r  insatiate  love  ;  the  mighty  veil 
loth  divide  Uie  liWng  and  the  dead 
lost  rent,  the  world  grew  dim  and  pale, — 
in  Heaven  or  Earth  beside  our  love  did 

XVf. 

?t — one  brief  relapse,  like  the  last  beam 
;  flames,  the  stainless  air  around 
lent  and  serene. — A  blood-red  gleam 
jwards,  hurling  fiercely  fi-om  tlic  ground 
)ed  smoke. — I  heard  the  mighty  sound 
>rise,  like  a  tempestuous  ocean  ; 
.*ough  its  chasms  I  saw,  as  in  a  swound, 
ant's  child  fall  without  life  or  motion 
lis    throne^    subdued    by  some   unseen 
ition. 


XVII. 

And  is  this  death  f    The  pyre  has  disappeared, 
The  Pestilence,  the  Tyrant,  and  the  throng  ; 
The  flames  grow  silent — slowly  there  is  heai*d 
The  music  of  a  breath-suspending  song. 
Which,  like  the  kiss  of  love  when  life  is  young. 
Steeps  the  faint  eyes  in  darkness  sweet  and  deep  ; 
With  ever-changing  notes  it  floats  along. 
Till  on  my  passive  soul  there  seemed  to  creep 
A  melody,  like  waves  on  wrinkled  sands  that  leap. 

XVII  r. 
The  warm  touch  of  a  soft  and  tremulous  hand 
Wakened  me  then  ;  lo,  Cythna  sate  reclined 
Beside  me,  on  the  waved  and  golden  sand 
Of  a  clear  pool,  upon  a  bank  o'ertwined       [wind 
With  strange  and  star-bright  flowers,  which  to  the 
Breathed  divine  odour  ;  high  above,  was  spread 
The  emerald  heaven  of  trees  of  unknown  kind. 
Whose  moonlike  blooms  and  bright  fruit  overhead 
A  shadow,  which  was  light,  upon  the  waters  slied. 


XIX. 

And  round  about  sloped  many  a  lawny  mountain 
With  incense-bearing  forests,  and  vast  caves 
Of  marble  radiance  to  that  mighty  fountain  ; 
And  where  the  flood  its  own  bright  margin  laves, 
Their  echoes  talk  with  its  eternal  waves. 
Which,  from  the  depths  whose  jagged  caverns 
Their  unreposing  strife,  it  lifts  and  heaves,  [breed 
Till  through  a  chasm  of  hills  they  roll,  and  feed 
A  river  deep,  which  flies  with  smooth  but  arrowy 
speed. 

XX. 

As  we  sate  gazing  in  a  trance  of  wonder, 
A  boat  approached,  borne  by  the  musical  air 
Along  the   waves,   which  sung    and    sparkled 

under 
Its  rapid  keel — a  winged  shape  sate  there, 
A  child  with  silver-shining  wings,  so  fair. 
That  as  her  bark  did  through  the  waters  glide. 
The  shadow  of  the  lingering  waves  did  wear 
Light,  as  from  starry  beams  ;  from  side  to  side, 
Wlule  veering  to  the  wind,  her  plumes  the  bark 
did  guide. 

XXI. 

The  boat  was  one  curved  shell  of  hollow  pearl. 
Almost  translucent  with  the  light  divine 
Of  her  within  ;  the  prow  and  stem  did  curl. 
Homed  on  high,  like  the  young  moon  supine. 
When,  o'er  dim  twilight  mountains  dark  with  pine. 
It  floats  upon  the  sunset's  sea  of  beams. 
Whose  golden  waves  in  many  a  purple  Hue 
Fade  fast,  till,  borne  on  sunlight's  ebbing  streams. 
Dilating,   on  earth's  verge    the  sunken  meteor 
gleams. 

XXII. 

Its  keel  has  struck  the  sands  beside  our  feet  ;— 
Then  Cythna  turned  to  me,  and  from  her  eyes 
Which  swam  with  unshed  tears,  a  look  more  sweet 
Than  happy  love,  a  wild  and  glad  surprise. 
Glanced  as  she  spake  :  ''  Aye,  this  is  Paradise 
And  not  a  dream,  and  we  are  all  united  ! 
Lo,  that  is  mine  own  child,  who,  in  the  guise 
Of  madness,  came  like  day  to  one  benighted 
In  lonesome  woods  :  my  heart  is  now  too  well 
requited  !" 
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H  liich  did  lliuir  hoarU 


Ight  clillil,  llw  jilamM  Soraph,  csmc, 

I'luf  JuIuHhiI  liy  imnuliiuii  limine 
[iii-l,  yiit  knr'w'tlint  I  wim  lliinu 
<  Imur  ill  which  Iliy  lipatllrine 
■111:111;.'  ilniun  wilhui  my  liraiii, 

1  nitli  hrr 


y  lU'ur     n^ujn 


"  '  Aje,  ye  may  fear  not  now 
Fmni  fubUil  iifll  «■  b; a  rharm  mithilmiii ; 
All  jnwcr  anJ  faith  muH  [laM,  since  calmly  In 
In  pain  ami  Are  haro  untwlicvn*  Roae  ; 
AnJ  je  mint  udly  turn  away,  and  moan 
1  a  KHTet,  U  hii  home  each  one  returning;  ; 
Anil  In  Inn^  a|^  shall  this  hour  be  known  ; 
And  Hlowly  shall  it*  memory,  over  bunung, 
Fill  this  dart  uight  of  thiogs  with  an  ele 
moroinB. 

"  <  For  me  the  wntld  i«  gTO*n  tno  mid  and  1 
Since  hope  punnea  immortal  deetiny 
With  step*  thuK  slow—thercrore  ahall  ye  bel 
Mow  thiMo  «rhn  Inve,  yet  fear  not,  dare  to  dii 
T>-ll  to  ynur  children  tliia  I'  then  aaddenlir 
]!>'  Rheathed  a  dajjjcer  in  his  heart,  and  Ml; 
Mv  brain  grew  dark  in  death,  and  yet  la  nw 


Tlici 


rmpted  uu»' fruui  niurlal  Imrurpain.     Of  deep  aiid  mighty  change  which  anddunly  bi 


lonnuminR  flumn  1uid  w-rnpt  ix  rniind,  •'  Tlien  suddpnty  I  Mood  a  winded  Thought 

Jiiuli  I  liiiil  clii'riKli.-il  w.>iii  uwuy  ;  I!,-f"ro  the  imnioMal  Senate,  and  the  aeat 

liy  on  lli<-  i>>.'ii>i'l<-w  (-nmiid,  I  Of  that  slar-Hliinini;  Kpirit,  whence  is  vroug) 

;  c'vi-ft  ill  ilu.-t,  mill  far  n^lniy  !  The  strength  of  its  dominion,  good  and  greaj 

Br.iu-,  mlii'ii  briiiht,  like ibwninu  day.  The  bi-tUT  Genius  of  this  world's  estate. 

I  irf  llie  FluBue  U-fun-  me  Hew,  |  Hin  realm  around  one  miehty  Fane  is  apreai 

111  niy  1i|w,  and  Kavimil  10  nay,     |  El.i-xian  inlanda  brichl  and  fo'rtunnlc, 

ec,  Iwlitveil  !*~t!ieii  1  kiw*         ;  Ciilin  dwellings  of  iho  froe  and  happy  dead, 

Lrk  uu  iny  bn-a»l,  and  bt-camL-  mini  Whore  I  am  sent  to  lead !"  Thcae  winged  w 


And  with  the  silenre  of  her  eloquent  amile, 
Bulc  lu  embark  in  her  divine  eanoe ; 
Then  at  the  helm  we  took  our  scat,  th<>  whil 
Aliove  her  head  thoiie  pluroea  of  dazzling  hi 
Intn  tho  winds'  invirible  stream  she  threw, 
.Sitting  beiude  the  pmw:  like  goasamer, 
(In  the  swift  breath  nf  mnm,  the  vc?«ael  flew 
OVr  tile  l.richt  whirlpools  of  that  fountain  f 
Whime  shore*  receded  fast,  while  we  aei 
lingering  there; 

Till  down  that  mighty  stream  dark,  calm,  and 
Delwoen  a  chasm  of  cedar  mountains  lircn, 
Chased  by  the  (hnmgini*  winds,  whose  viewles 
Ak  swift  aa  twinkling  beams,  had,  under  Hn 
From  woods  and  wavea  wild  sound*  and  M 

driven, 
The  boat  Hew  \-iidlily— three  nighta  and  day 
Uiimc  liki'  a  cloud  ttirouzh  mom,  and  noon 
Wi'  Bailoil  nloni;  the  winding  watery  way*  [■ 
Of  Ilie  vaat  stream,  a  long  and  labyrinthine  1 


ralmof 

r-rlwasdying. 

-ick  and 

alt-e 
hrnn 

tiiiKiii-linl  pyre 
en  ushus  lying  ; 

mnke  of  tiled 

lellow  dome  and  spin 

bem.'athwli,»e»hade. 

flh. 

ro^ndrtirc, 

■V  »iw  iiiude 

n's  depth 

and 

K.  lhi.>y  stood  dismayed. 

silence  of  that  altered  mood. 


I  The  Honl  of  lime  is  rolling  on, 
1  iUi  brink,  wliilHt  thrf  are  g»ii 
puacu    down    death's    mysCei 


ewpllt  Till 
uv,,  inndoll 
ught  ,lmu 

«lir.-'«envc 
ewLlleviTli 

ri»h  ax  tlie 
'.],  mid  tl:u 
d  barn-n  U 

■  niur-li-ri'in 
irs  shuU  fl'i 

A  scene  of  joy  and  wonder  to  behold 
Tlint  river's  shitiH-s  and  shadows  changinjt  1 
Where  the  broailKunrise  filled  with  dccpentn) 
Itnwliirlpuala.wliereallhuesdid  spread  and  q  1 
And  where  melodious  falls  did  burnt  and  ah 
AmongrockaeUd  with  flowers,  the  foam  and  i 
Sjnrkled  like  stars  upon  tlie  sunny  river. 
Or  when  the  moonlight  poured  a  holier  day 
One  vast  and  glittering  lake  around  gnen  ia 

I.,. 
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Mom,  noon,  and  even,  that  boat  of  pearl  outrxm 
The  streams  which  bore  it,  like  the  arrowy  cloud 
Of  tempest,  or  the  speedier  thought  of  man. 
Which  iiieth  forth  and  cannot  make  abode  ; 
Sometimes  through  forests,  deep  like  night,  we 

glode. 
Between  the  walls  of  mighty  moontains  crowned 
With  Cyclopean  piles,  whose  turrets  proud. 
The  homes  of  the  departed,  dimly  frowned 
O'er  the  bright  waves  which  girt  Uieir  dark  foun- 
dations round. 


Sometimes  between  the  wide  and  flowering  mea- 
dows, 
Mile  afier  mfle  we  suled,  and  'twas  delight 
To  see  far  off  the  sunbeams  chase  the  shadows 
Over  the  grass ;  sometimes  beneath  the  night 
Of  wide  and  vaulted  caves,  whoseroofs  were  bright 
With  starry  gems,  we  fled,  whilst  from  their  deep 
And  dark  green  chasms,  shades  beautify  1  andwhite, 
Amid  sweet  sounds  across  our  path  would  sweep 
Like  swift  and  lovely  dreams  that  walk  the  waves 
of  sleep. 


3CXXVII. 


And  ever  as  we  sailed,  our  minds  were  full 
Of  love  and  wisdom,  which  would  overflow 
In  converse  wild,  and  swee^  and  wonderful ; 
And  in  quick  smiles  whose  light  would  come  and 
Like  music  o*er  wide  waves,  and  in  the  flow  [go. 
Of  sudden  tears,  and  in  the  mute  caress — 
For  a  deep  shade  was  cleft,  and  we  did  know, 
That  virtue,  though  obscured  on  Earth,  not  less 
Survives  all  mortal  change  in  lasting  loveliness. 


XXXVIII. 


Tbi^e  days  and  nights  we  sailed,  as  thought  and 

feeling 
Number  delightful  hours — ^for  through  the  sky 
The  sphered  lamps  of  day  and  night,  revealing 
New  changes  and  new  glories,  rolled  on  high. 


Sun,  Moon,  and  moonlike  lamps,  the  progeny 
Of  a  diviner  Heaven,  serene  and  fair  : 
On  the  fourth  day,  wild  as  a  wind-wrought  sea, 
The  stream  became,  and  fast  and  faster  bare 
The  spirit-wingM  boat,  steadily  speeding  there. 


Steadily  and  swift,  where  the  waves  rolled  like 

mountains 
Within  the  vast  ravine,  whose  rifts  did  pour 
Tumultuous  floods  from  their  ten  thousand  foun- 
The  thunder  of  whose  earth-uplifting  roar  [tains, 
Made  the  air  sweep  in  whirlwinds  from  the  shore. 
Calm  as  a  shade,  the  boat  of  that  fair  child 
Securely  fled,  that  rapid  stress  before, 
Amid  the  topmost  spray,  and  sunbows  wild. 
Wreathed  in  the  silver  mist :  in  joy  and  pride  we 

smiled. 

$  XL. 

The  torrent  of  that  wide  and  raging  river 
Is  passed,  and  our  atrial  speed  suspended. 
We  look  behind ;  a  golden  mist  did  quiver 
When  its  wild  surges  with  the  lake  were  blended : 
Our  bark  hung  there,  as  one  line  suspended 
Between  two  heavens,  that  windless  wavelesslake ; 
Which  four  great  cataracts  from  four  vales, 

attended 
By  mists,  aye  feed,  from  rocks  and  clouds  they 
And  of  that  azure  sea  a  silent  refuge  make,  [break, 


XLI. 

Motionless  resting  on  the  lake  awhile, 
I  saw  its  marge  of  snow-bright  mountains  rear 
Their  peaks  aloft,  I  saw  each  radiant  isle, 
And  in  the  midst,  afar,  even  like  a  sphere 
Hung  in  one  hollow  sky,  did  there  appear 
The  Temple  of  the  Spirit ;  on  tlie  sound 
Which  issued  thence,  drawn  nearer  and  more  near. 
Like  the  swift  moon  this  glorious  earth  around. 
The  charmed  boat  approached,  and  there  its  haven 
found. 
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B\-  THE  EDITUU. 


0  rctnark>l)1p  qualities  of 
inpimtiun  and  s  logiral 
liB  iiiL'linatiunB  led  him 
Imnat  nlile  (o  )>oelr;^  anil  mpta- 
iiam.  I  say  "  lie  raiiciod,"  beoinBo 

lid  have  fniiiLil  llie  master;  cvpn 
a^iii»t  it.  Iluwi!ver,  lie  euid 
d  at  iiiie  timi-  whrtUer  he  Khuuld 
lo  poetry  or  roetapliyBirif  and 
fnrmer,  be  edurated  liinnelf  for 
.  great  mcaBuro  liiii  philnaophical 
aging  liimnelf  in  lUe  Hludy  uf  the 
Italy,  and  England.  To  Ihesc 
cooKtaiit  ppnmal  of  portionH  of 
It— tlie  PmiIhib,  the  buoli  of  Job, 
liali,  and  nlhen,  tbe  suiilimo 
lb  filled  him  with  adiglit. 
»  intellect  and  compti^itiuns  wrre 

bis  pluee  of  abode.     Ho  was 

'lliiig,  and  ill  liealth  iiicreast-d 

riio  sufferingB  occnnioncd  by  a 

.made  him  pine,  especially  wben 

■rived, for  ft  more  genial  cliinate. 

Ik  I  led  Switzerland,  and  rented 

f  banks  of  the  lake  of  GeDcva  -;  and 

p  ctoud  or  sunshine,  was  pasaed  alone 

«  the  wind  listed,  or  welCoring 

lerB.    The  majestic  aspect  of  nature 

))i  Ibouglits  as  he  afterwards  cnwove 

a  nn  the  Bridge  of  the  Arve, 

B  lo  Intellectual  Deautj',  wci-e  written 

P<-rhaps  during  this  numincr  his 

ecked  by  DBSaciation  with  another 

.ture  was  utterly  diiisimilnr  to  Ilia 

in  the  poem  lie  wrote  at  that  time, 

at  be  shared  for  a  period  the  more 

etherialtxed  inapiration  of  SlkcUey. 

■vents  awaited  his  return  to  England ; 

f  hia  fear  to  wound  the  feelings  of 

cjiprwsi'd  the  anguiah  he  felt, 

ji  the  indignation  mused  by 


IS  he  u; 


le  the  c 


liresscd  pawion,  and  the  sense  of  in- 
ured the  desire  to  embody  themselves 
ted  of  all  tbe  weakuess  and  evil 


Hechoeo  thcrcforeforhis  hero  t,  jnath  Murn 
in  dreams  of  liberty,  some  of  whose  actions  ai 
dircet  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  tha  worid  ; 
who  U  animated  throughout  by  an  ardent  lot 
viitue,  and  a  resolution  to  confer  (he  boot 
political  and  intelleetual  freedom  on  hia  fot 
creatures.  Ho  created  for  this  youth  a  woi 
sueh  as  he  delighted  to  imagine — fullofenlhnm 
for  the  same  objects  ;  and  they  both,  irith  will 
vanquished  and  the  deepest  sense  of  the  jnitic 
their  cause,  met  adversity  and  death.  There  ei 
in  this  poem  a  memorial  of  a  friend  of  bis  yo 
Tbe  cboraeler  of  tbe  old  man  who  liberates  I 


from 


n,  and  tends  oi 


nesB,  is  founded  on  that  of  Doctor  Lind,  who,ii 
Shelley  was  at  Eton,  bad  often  stood  by  lobefr 
and  support  him,  and  whose  name  he  never  i 
tioned  without  love  and  veneration. 

During  the  year  1817.  we  were  establishe 
M.irlow,  in  Biickinxhamshire.  Shelley's  choii 
abode  was  Rxed  chiefly  by  this  town  being  i 
gri'al  distance  fWim  London,  and  its  neighbouri 
to  the  Tlmmes.  The  poem  was  written  in  bis  I 
as  it  floated  under  the  beech  groves  of  Bisban 
during  wanderings  in  the  neighbauring  com 
which  is  disdnguished  for  peculiar  beauty. 
chalk  bills  break  into  cliffs  that  overhang 
Thames,  or  form  valleys  clothed  with  beech  ; 
wilder  portion  of  the  country  is  rendered  beau 
by  cxulvrant  vegetation  ;  and  the  cultivated 
is  peculiarly  ferUle.  With  all  this  wealth  of  na 
which,  either  in  the  form  of  gentlemen's  pari 
soil  dedicated  to  agriculture,  flourishes  aro 
Marlow  was  inhabited  [I  hope  it  is  altered  i 
by  a  very  poor  population.  The  women  are  I 
makers,  and  lose  llieir  health  by  sedentary  lal 
for  which  thpy  were  very  ill  paid.  The  poor- 
ground  to  the  dust  not  only  the  paupers,  but  t 
who  had  ri»n  just  Bbova  that  slate,  and  < 
obliged  to  pay  poor-rates.  The  ehnngea  prod' 
by  peacu  following  a  long  war,  and  a  bad  har 
brought  with  them  the  most  heart-rending 
to  the  poor.  Shelley  afliirdi-d  what  alleviatio 
could.  Iq  the  winter,  while  bringiug  out  his  pi 
he  had  a  severe  attack  of  opbtbalmia,  caught  i 
visiting  the  poor  cotli^eB.  I  raenlion  these  lb 
^for  this  minute  and  active  sympathy  with 
fellow- creatures  gives  a  thousand -fold  intern 
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ationsy  andstampe  with  realitj  his  plead- 
lie  hnnumimee. 

em,  bold  in  its  opimoiis  and  oncompro- 
their ezprearioOymet  with  many  oeiiBureny 
imong  those  who  allow  of  no  rirtoe  but 
apports  the  came  thej  espouse,  but  eren 
lose  whose  opinions  were  similar  to  his 
extract  a  portion  of  a  letter  written  in 
>  one  of  these  friends  ;  it  best  details  the 
of  Shelley's  mind  and  hiB  motires :  it  was 
ith  entire  unreserve  ;  and  is  therefore  a 
monument  of  his  own  opinion  of  his 
r  the  parity  of  his  designs,  and  the  ardour 
ih  he  clung,  in  adversity  and  through  the 
the  shadow  of  death,  to  views  from  which 
id  the  permanent  happiness  of  mankind 
itually  spring. 

•'Mari§m,Dfe.  Il,l8l7. 

e  read  and  considered  ^  that  you  say 
general  powerB,and  the  particular  instance 
em  in  which  I  have  attempted  to  develop 
othing  can  be  more  satisfactory  to  me 
interest  which  your  admooitiiins  express, 
ok  you  are  mistaken  in  some  points  ^dth 
the  peculiar  nature  of  ray  powers,  wbat- 
beir  amount.  I  listened  with  deference 
nspicion  to  your  censures  of  *  the  Revolt 
; '  but  the  productions  of  mine  which  you 
i  holds  very  low  place  in  my  own  esteem ; 
reassured  me,  in  some  degree  at  least. 
1  was  produced  by  a  series  of  thoughts 
m1  my  mind  with  unbounded  and  sustained 
m.  I  felt  the  precariousness  of  my  life, 
;aged  in  Uus  task,  resolved  to  leave  some 
myself.  Much  of  what  the  volume  con- 
I  written  with  the  same  feeling,  as  real, 
3t  so  prophetic,  as  the  communications  of 
nan.  I  never  presumed  indeed  to  con- 
inything  approaching  to  faultless;  but 


when  I  consider  contonporary  productions  of  ths 
same  apparent  pretensions,  I  own  I  was  filled  with 
confidence.  I  felt  that  it  was  in  many  respects  a 
genuine  picture  of  my  own  mind.  I  felt  that  the 
sentiments  were  true,  not  assumed.  And  in  this 
have  I  long  believed  that  my  power  consists  ;  in 
sympathy  and  that  part  of  the  imagination  which 
relates  to  sentiment  and  contemplation.  I  am 
formed,  if  for  anything  not  in  common  with  tlie 
herd  of  mankind,  to  apprehend  minute  and  remote 
distinctions  of  feeling,  whether  relative  to  external 
nature  or  the  living  beings  which  surround  us, 
and  to  communicate  the  conceptions  which  result 
from  considering  either  the  moral  or  the  material 
universe  as  a  whole.  Of  course,  I  believe  these 
faculties,  which  perhaps  comprehend  all  that  is 
sublime  in  man,  to  exist  very  imperfectly  iu  my 
own  mind.  But  when  you  advert  to  my  chancery 
paper,  a  cold,  forced,  unimpassioned,  insignificant 
piece  of  cramped  and  cautious  argument ;  and  to 
the  little  scrap  about  Mandeville,  which  expressed 
my  feelings  indeed,  but  cost  scarcely  two  minutes' 
thought  to  express,  as  specimens  of  my  powers, 
more  favourable  than  that  which  grew  as  it  were 
from  *  the  agony  and  bloody  sweat'  of  intellectual 
travail ;  surely  I  must  feel  that  in  some  manner, 
either  i  am  mistaken  in  believing  that  I  luve 
any  talent  at  all,  or  you  in  the  selection  of  tlie 
specimens  of  it. 

^  Yet  after  all,  I  cannot  but  be  conscious  in 
much  of  what  I  write,  of  an  absence  of  that  tran- 
quillity which  is  the  attribute  and  accompaniment 
of  power.  This  feeling  alone  would  make  your 
most  kind  and  wise  admonitions,  on  the  subject  of 
the  economy  of  intellectual  force,  valuable  to  me. 
And  if  I  live,  or  if  I  see  any  trust  in  coming  years, 
doubt  not  but  that  I  shall  do  something,  whatever  it 
may  be,  which  a  serious  and  earnest  estimate  of 
my  powers  will  suggest  to  me,  and  which  will  be 
in  every  respect  accommodated  to  their  utmost 
limits.'* 


BND  OP  THE   REVOLT  OF   ISLAM. 
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IN  FOUS  ACTB. 


Audlui*  bBC  Ampblanc,  wli  I 


PREFACE. 

,^r  writcn.  In  xlM'Iln; 


it  motin*  ta  iIm  bol  iM  ; 


Bdjn 


cir  natinnal  liiilorjor  myiliologj, 
alincnt  of  it  ■  crrtiin  ■rMtni)' 
no  Dinni  MIKci'red  thfoiKlTCI 
W  ronimon  iDttTtmUtioD,  or  to 
U  dilc)  ihfir  tivnli  and  pnde- 
ilrm  would  bnre  unaunlrd  lo  i 
cUlmi  to  prrftiriiFs  vm  iheir 
ndtcd  the  CDnipnttlinn.  Tba 
ribibilfd  on  tbo  Albeniui 


nplnjr  m  ^milar  liwuK.  Tlio 
Inbiiiiiiil  of  ^Kbjliu  (iiiipoKd  tbe 
Jiipiirr  witb  bi>  nctiui  M  tb«  prire  of 
r  the  ilangn'  ihmtinfd  to  hit  eminra 
Diutiun  of  bit  tDarrUge  witb  Tbelit. 
;  to  ibii  vifw  oftbc  lUfaJKl,  mtgireD 
elFut,  uid  Promclheui,  byiba  pennia- 
dlivtifll  from  bitaptiTitj  bj  Hcreulea. 
y  iinrr  "a  ihit  model,  I  ihould  bare 

'  mj  pre- 


^.llottion 


inled 


.nipolen 


M  from  tbo  ta 


I  of  Ilie  h\fh  c      . 

irniilil  cuallcngs  migbt  wall  iliata. 
[Bi  anna  from  a  caUatrDpliB  lo  faabia 

iiig  tlie  Champion  witb  the  Oppreauir 
ID  mml  Interat  of  the  bbla,  which 
uaUiined  b^  tba  lufrrringi  and  eoiluc- 
ui,  would  ba  annihilated  if  we  could 

at  unaifing  bia  high  language  and 
1  tLucetirul  and  pcrBdiooa  adTertarj. 
lary  Iwing  reacDibling  in  anj  degna 
.tau  t  and  Prometheui  it,  in  mj  judg- 
etical  clianoter  than  Satan,  brc 
lajnlT.  and  firm 


jtlibla 


in'  it.g  Han  of  PaTmdiie  Loat,  inlerfcr 
The  chancier  of  Silan  coggndcr 
^rnJFioua  catuiiti;  which  Icadi  ui  to 
with  bit  wrongi,  and  to  eieui 
.e  lailer  exceed  all  meaiure.  Ii 
[ho  eontider  that  migniflcent  Fi 
!FliiiE,il  engenden  loi»»lbiog  o 
ig.  II  il  wan,  tho  t;pe  of  the  hi^ 
nl  and  iatellettual  nature,  impelled 


Tiiii  IVni  waichirilT  written  upon  Ibe  moDniahiea 
mine  of  Iho  Buliii  of  Cartcalla,  amgnf  ibe  flowerj  j 
gla<!i^  and  Ibickeli  o(  ndorifmmt  blDtaoming  Itnf, 
which  an  rxleniicd  in  cvowinding  labyrinth*  upon  ' 
it!  immente  plmifomii  and  dinj  arebea  aoapeada'  ' 
tho  air.  Tba  btigbt  blue  ikf  of  Roma,  and  (lie  * 
of  tba  Tigoniui  awakening  i>f  iprins  in  thai  difl 
climate,  and  llie  nrw  life  wllh  which  It  dnscbei  tbe 
ipirilt  eien  to  inluiicallon,  wen  the  inipiratigi 
tbi*  dniDti 

The  imagery  which  I  ham  employed  will  ba  feaad, 
in  many  initancea,  to  ban  been  dnwo  Fnm  the  open. 
lioni  of  Iho  human  mind,  or  from  llioae  external  aci' 
by  which  ibey  an  eipretacd,  Thii  it  HDUiual  in  mo 
poMty,  alihongh  Daoie  and  Sbahipeaia  an  fhU  tt 
inatancea  of  (he  tame  kind  :  Dtate  iad(«d  man 
any  other  poet,  ind  with  gteuet  tneeeaa.  Bat  ika 
Oreek  poeti,  aa  writer*  to  wbem  no  rewuree  of  nwaken- 
Ing  the  lympatby  of  their  eDDtemporarin  wu  nnlnuwn, 
wen  in  the  habitual  naa  of  thia  power ;  asd  It  fa  tba 
ttudj  of  their  worki  (ahice  a  higher  n»r4l  weald  pc»* 
bably  be  denied  me),  lo  which  I  am  willinf  tbnt  my 
rcadcn  thould  impute  Ihia  aingalarily. 

One  word  li  due  la  ctndoar  to  Ibe  degna  in  wtSA 
tbe  itudy  of  canlcmpar*ry  wriiingt  may  have  tinged 
mr  comimition.  for  tueh  haa  haen  n  tople  of  cnianr* 
non  popnlar,  and,  indeiid, 
a  mine.  Il  ia  impoanUa 
the  tune  age  with  neh 
rriicT*  ai  thote  who  itand  Id  (he  fbramatt  nnki  of  our 
wn, can  conidentiouilyaaaanhimielf that  hUlang 
nd  tone  vf  Ibooght  may  not  bare  been  madifie 
ho  tludj  of  the  production*  of  tboae  exIraoTdioary 
Diellecn.  It  ii  true,  that,  not  the  qiirit  of  Ib^ 
cniui.  but  the  forma  in  which  il  bai  manifeated  itaelf, 
re  due  Icia  lo  Ihs  peculiaritiea  of  their  awn  n 
ban  la  tbe  peciiliarily  of  the  moral  and  intallei 
oadition  of  the  mindt  among  which  ihsy  bare 
imlaced.  Tbnt  a  nuiuber  of  writert  poaaeia  iha 
brm,  wbiltt  they  want  the  ipiril  of  tboae  whom,  '' 


icaicd  Lgbtniag  of  their  o 


ima^ry  which  dittinguuhea  the  modem  ]iter«tura  ol 
England,  hai  not  been,  at  a  general  power,  Ibe  pcodual 
of  ibe  imiulion  of  any  particular  writer.     The  maaa  ol 


r\ 


capftlnlitiet  remains  at  every  period  materially  the  tame; 
the  drcumttancet  which  awi^en  it  to  action  perpetually 
chai^.  If  England  were  divided  into  forty  republics, 
each  equal  in  population  and  extent  to  Athena,  there 
b  no  reason  to  suppose  but  that,  under  institutions  not 
more  perfect  than  those  of  Athens,  each  would  produce 
philoaopheis  and  poeta  eqoal  to  those  who  (if  we  except 
Shakq>eare)  have  never  been  surpassed.  We  owe  the 
great  writers  of  the  golden  age  of  our  literature  to  that 
fervid  awakenii^^  of  the  public  mind  which  shook  to 
dust  the  oldest  and  most  oppremre  form  of  the  Christian 
noligion.  We  owe  Milton  to  the  progress  and  develo|H 
ment  of  the  same  spirit:  -the  sacred  Milton  was,  let  it 
ever  be  remembered,  a  rcpnblicany  and  a  bold  inquirer 
into  monls  and  rel(g^.  The  great  writers  of  our 
own  age  are,  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  the  companions 
and  forerunners  of  some  nnimsgined  change  in  our 
social  eondition,  or  the  opinions  which  eement  it  The 
cloud  of  mind  is  discharging  its  collected  lightning,  and 
the  equilibrium  between  institutions  and  opinions  is 
now  restoring,  or  is  about  to  be  restored. 

As  to  imitation,  poetry  is  a  mimetic  art.  It  creates, 
but  it  creates  by  eomUnation  and  representation. 
Poetical  abstractions  are  beautiful  and  new,  not 
brcauae  the  portions  of  which  they  are  composed  had 
no  previous  existence  in  the  mind  of  man,  or  in  nature, 
but  because  the  whole  produced  by  their  eombination 
has  some  intelligible  and  beautiful  analogy  with  those 
sources  of  emotion  and  thought,  and  with  the  eontem- 
poraty  condition  of  them :  one  great  poet  is  a  master- 
piece of  nature,  which  another  not  only  ought  to  study 
but  must  study.  He  might  as  wisely  and  as  easily 
determine  that  his  mind  should  no  longer  be  the  mirror 
of  all  that  is  lovely  in  the  visible  universe,  as  exclude 
from  his  contemplation  the  beautiful  which  exists  in 
the  writii^  ci  a  great  contemporary.  The  pretence 
of  doing  it  would  be  a  presumption  in  any  but  the 
greatest;  the  eflfiect,  even  in  him,  would  be  strained, 
unnatural,  and  ineffiKtual.  A  poet  is  the  combined 
product  of  such  internal  powers  as  modify  the  nature 
of  others ;  and  of  such  external  influences  as  excite 
and  sustain  these  powers ;  he  is  not  one,  but  both. 
Every  man's  mind  is,  in  this  respect,  modified  by  all 
the  objects  of  nature  and  art ;  by  every  word  and  every 
suggestion  which  he  ever  admitted  to  set  upon  his  con- 
sdouaness  ;  it  is  the  mirror  upon  which  all  forms  are 
reflected,  and  in  which  they  compose  one  form.  Poets, 
not  otherwise  than  philosophers,  painters,  sculptors, 
and  musicians,  are,  in  one  sense,  the  creators,  and,  in 


another,  the  creations,  of  their  age.  From  this  sub- 
jection the  loftiest  do  not  escape.  There  is  a  tf  milarity 
between  Homer  and  Hesiod,  between  .Alschylus  and 
Euripides,  between  Virgil  and  Horace,  between  Dante 
and  Petrarch,  between  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher, 
between  Dryden  and  Pope ;  each  has  a  generic  resem- 
blance under  which  their  specific  dutinctions  sre 
arranged.  If  this  similarity  be  the  result  of  imitation, 
I  am  willing  to  confess  that  I  have  imitated. 

Let  this  opportunity  be  conceded  to  me  of  acknow- 
ledging that  I  have,  what  a  Scotch  philosopher  charac 
teristiolly  terms,  * '  a  passion  for  reforming  the  world :  ** 
what  passion  incited  him  to  write  and  publish  his  book, 
he  omits  to  explain.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  be 
damned  with  Plato  and  Lord  Bacon,  than  go  to  heaven 
with  Paley  and  Malthus.  But  it  is  a  mbtake  to  sup- 
pose that  I  dedKate  my  poetical  compodtions  solely  to 
the  direct  enforcement  of  reform,  or  that  I  consider 
them  in  any  degree  as  containing  a  reasoned  system  on 
the  theory  of  human  life.  Didactic  poetry  is  my  abhor- 
rence ;  nothing  can  be  equally  well  expressed  in  prose 
that  ia  not  tedious  and  supererogatory  in  verse.  My 
purpose  has  hitherto  been  simply  to  fiuniliarise  the 
highly  refined  imagination  of  the  more  select  classes 
of  poetical  readers  with  beautiful  idealisms  of  moral 
excellence ;  aware  that  until  the  mind  can  love,  and 
admire,  and  trust,  and  hope,  and  endurei,  reasoned 
principles  of  moral  conduct  are  seeds  cast  upon  the 
highway  of  life,  which  the  ilnconscious  passenger  tram- 
ples into  dust,  although  they  would  bear  the  hsrvest 
of  his  happiness.  Should  I  live  to  accomplish  what  I 
purpose,  that  is,  produee  a  systemstical  history  of  what 
appear  to  me  to  be  the  genuine  elements  of  human 
society,  let  not  the  advocates  <^  injustice  and  supersti- 
tion flatter  themselves  that  I  should  take  iEschylus 
rather  than  Plato  as  my  model. 

The  having  spoken  of  myself  with  unaffected  free- 
dom will  need  little  apology  with  the  candid ;  and  let 
the  uncandid  consider  that  they  injure  me  less  than 
their  own  hearts  and  minds  by  misrepresentation. 
Whatever  talents  a  person  may  possess  to  amuse  and 
instruct  others,  be  they  ever  so  inconsiderable,  he  is 
yet  bound  to  exert  them  :  if  his  attempt  be  ineffectual, 
let  the  pnniahment  of  an  unaccomplished  purpose  have 
been  sufiScient ;  let  none  trouble  themselves  to  hesp 
tlie  dust  of  oblivion  upon  his  efforts ;  the  pile  they 
raise  will  betray  his  grave,  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  unknown* 
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Asia, 
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The  Snarr  op  tbb  Earth. 
The  Spirit  op  thb  Moo?r. 
Bpirits  op  thb  Hocrs. 
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FURIBS. 


OceaniiUe. 


H    1 


PROMETHEUS  UNBOUND. 


I  Gods  uid  DwmDiu,  aoi  rtll  Splrita 
Inlhrnngthoaebriahtuid  rolling  worlda 
1  and  I  iJuDe  of  living  things 
I  sluopliss  eyes  I  regard  tliis  Earth 
^udinoiu  with  thy  sUves,  whom  Ihou 
r  knep-wonhip,  prayer,  and  pnusc, 
h  hwatonibs  of  broken  licu-U, 
lid  self-coutcmpt  nod  barren  hope. 
'     ttui  Ihy  fop,  ejoless  in  hato, 
reign  and  iriumph,  to  thy  scorn, 
lisLTj  and  thy  vain  revenge, 
id  yesrs  of  sleep- unsliellcred  hours, 
la  aya  divided  hy  been  pangs 
bned  yDars,  torture  and  solitude, 
spsir, — these  are  mine  empire, 
la  far  than  tliat  whieh  thou  aurvcyeal 
envied  throne,  O,  Mighty  God  I 
I  deigned  to  share  the  shame 
anny,  and  hung  not  here 

V,  dead,  unmeasured  ;  without  herb, 

shape  or  sound  of  life. 
I  pain,  pain  ever,  tor  ever  I 

pause,  no  hope  1  Yet  I  endure. 
Ii,  have  not  the  moun 
yen,  the  all-beholding  Sun, 
lI     The  Sea,  in  Btorm  or  calm, 
'-chan^g  Shadow,  spread  helo' 
not  heard  my  agony  I 
L  pain,  pain  ever,  for  ever  I 


Id  shapeless  sigh  IS  mme  wandering  by, 
'opie  of  the  realm  of  dream, 
id  the  Earthquake- fiends  are  charged 


felt  I 


[8  fro: 


?nngw 


■hei 


id  close  again  behind : 
rloud  abysses  howling  throng 
le  Sturm,  urging  the  rage 
and  affliet  me  with  keen  hail, 
welcome  is  day  and  night, 
breaks  the  hoar  frost  of  the  mom, 
.  and  elow,  the  other  climbs 
iloured  eaat ;  for  then  they  lead 

among  whom 
■k  Prieat'halcs  the  reluelMt  vierin.- 

"    "    _,        "  "  IS  the  blood 

le  feet,  which  then  might  trample Ibei 

not  auch  a  prostrate  slave. 

I   I  pity  thee.    What  ruin 

■lee  undefended   through   the  widi 

,  cloven  to  its  depth  with  terror 


Nut  exullatinn,  for  I  hate  no  more. 

As  ihcu  ere  misery  made  me  wise.     The  ec. 

Onee    breathed    on   thee    I    would    ncalt.     Y> 

Mountains, 
Whose  many-voiced  Echoes,  through  the  mist 
Of  cataracla,  tlung  the  thunder  of  diat  spell  I 
Ye  icy  Springs,  alaenanl  wiUi  wrinkling  froat, 
Which  vibrated  to  near  me,  and  then  crept 
Shuddering  through  ludial  Tbou  aereneet  Air, 
Through  which  tim  Sun  walks  burning  withiwl 

And  ye  swift  Whirlwinds,  who  on  poised  wlngi 
Hung  mute  and  moveleas  o'er  yon  hushed  abys^ 
As  thunder,  louder  than  your  own,  made  rock 
The  orbed  world  1  I  f  then  my  words  had  power, 
Though  1  am  changed  so  that  aught  eril  wish 
Is  dead  within  ;  although  no  memory  be 
Of  what  is  hate,  let  them  not  lose  it  now  t 
Wliat  was  tliat  curse  I  for  ye  all  heard  lue  speak. 

«RSi  voice:  (/roiR  fA(  mounfoini.) 

Thrice  three  hundred  thousand  yf»n 
O'er  the  Earthquake's  couch  we  stood : 

Oft,  as  men  convulsed  with  fean, 
We  trembled  in  our  multitude. 

SBC0^.D  voice:  C/,o»M^,pri-p,.) 

Thunderbolts  had  parched  our  water. 
We  hod  been  stained  with  bitter  blood. 

And  had  run  mule,  'mid  shrieks  of  slaughtv. 
Through  a  city  and  a  solitude. 

™.u.vo.o:(/™™rSeoir.) 
1  had  clothed,  ainee  EWth  uprose. 

Its  waatcB  in  colours  not  their  own  ; 
And  oft  had  my  serene  repose 

Been  cloven  by  many  a  rending  groan. 

We  had  soared  beneath  these  mountains 

UnrestiDE  ages ;  nor  had  thunder. 
Nor  von  volcano's  flaming  fountains. 


Never  such  a  sound  before 
To  tlie  Indian  waves  we  bore. 
A  pilot  asleep  on  the  howling  Ma 
Leaped  up  from  the  deck  in  agony. 
And  heani,  and  cried,  "  Ah,  woe  is  a 
And  died  as  mad  as  the  wild  wave*  hi 


Darkness  o'er  the  day  like  blood. 


^r^ 
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FOUBXH  TOICB. 

And  we  ahniik  back :  for  divams  of  ruin 
To  irosen  caves  our  flight  parauing 
Mmde  us  keep  sUenoe^thus — and  thus — 
Though  silence  is  as  hell  to  us. 

THS  BAtTH. 

The  tongueless  GsYems  of  the  crmj  hilla 
Cried, <<Mi8ery  !**  then ; the  hollow  HesTen  replied, 
*^  Misery  I"    And  the  Ocean's  purple  wavcas 
Qimbing  the  land,  howled  to  the  lashing  winds. 
And  the  pale  nations  heard  It, «  Misery  r 

FBOMaiuaus. 
I  hear  a  toimd  of  Toices:  not  the  roice 
Whidi  I  gare  forth.    Mother,  thy  sons  and  thou 
Seorn  him,  without  whose  all-endnring  will 
Beneath  the  fieree  omnipotence  of  Jove, 
Both  they  and  thou  had  yanished,  like  thin  mist 
Unrolled  on  the  morning  wind.  Know  ye  not  me. 
The  ntan!    He  who  made  his  agony 
The  harrier  to  your  else  all-eonquerine  foe ! 
Oh,  rodL-emboeomed  lawns,  and  snow-fed  streams, 
Now  seen  athwart  finore  vi^urs,  deep  below. 
Through  whose  o'ershadowing  woods  I  wandered 
With  Asia,  drinkinff  life  from  her  loved  eyes ;  [once 
Why  seoma  the  spirit  which  informs  ye,  now 
To  commune  with  me!  me  alone,  who  checked. 
As  one  who  dieeks  a  fiend-drawn  charioteer. 
The  fiUsehood  and  the  force  of  him  who  reigns 
Supreme,  and  with  the  groans  of  pining  slaves 
Fills  your  dim  glens  and  liquid  wUdenu 
Why  answer  ye  not,  still!    Brethren  I 


They  dare  not. 

FBOMETHBUS. 

Who  daresf  for  I  would  hear  that  curse  again. 

lia !  what  an  awful  whisper  rises  up ! 

Tis  scarce  like  sound :  it  tingles  through  the  frame 

As  lightning  tingles,  hovering  ere  it  steike. 

Speak,  Spirit !  from  thine  inorganic  voice 

1  only  know  that  thou  art  movmg  near 

And  love.    How  cursed  I  him ! 

THE  SABTH. 

How  canst  thou  hear. 
Who  knowest  not  the  language  of  the  dead! 

PROMETHEUS. 

Thou  art  a  living  spirit ;  speak  as  they. 

THE  BABTH. 

I  dare  not  speak  like  life,  lest  Heaven's  fell  King 
Should  hear,  and  link  me  to  some  wheel  of  pain 
More  torturing  than  the  one  whereon  I  roll. 
Subtle  thou  art  and  good ;  and  though  the  Gods 
Hear  not  this  voice,  yet  thou  art  more  than  God 
Being  wise  and  kind :  earnestly  hearken  now. 


PBOSETUEU8. 

Obscurely  through  my  brain,  like  shadows  dim. 
Sweep  awful  thoughts,  rapid  and  thick.    I  feel 
Faint,  like  one  mingled  in  entwining  love ; 
Yet  'tis  not  pleasure. 

THE  BABTH. 

No,  thou  canst  not  hear : 
Tboo  art  immortal,  and  this  tongue  is  known 
Only  to  those  who  die. 


O  melancholy  Voice! 


And  what  art  tlwo. 


THE  EABin. 

I  am  the  Earth, 
Thy  mother ;  she  within  whose  stony  veins, 
To'the  bst  fibre  of  the  k>ftiest  tree 
Whoee  thin  leaves  trembled  in  the  frooen  air, 
Jov  ran,  as  blood  within  a  living  frame. 
When  thou  didst  from  her  boec«i,  like  a  ehmd 
Of  glorr,  arise,  a  spirit  of  keen  joy ! 
And  at  thy  voice  her  pining  sons  ufJifled 
Their  prostrate  brows  from  the  polluting  dust. 
And  our  almighty  Tyrant  with  fierce  dread 
Grew  pale,  until  his  thunder  chained  thee  hoeu 
Then,  see  those  million  worlds  whidi  bum  and  rtJl 
Around  us :  their  inhabitantB  beheld 
My  sphered  light  wane  in  wide  Heaven ;  the 
Was  lifted  by  strange  tempest,  and  new  fire 
From  earthquake-rtfted  moontains  of  bricfat 
Shook  its  portentous  hair  beneath  Heaven^  frown  ^ 
Lightning  and  Inundation  vexed  the  plains ; 
Blue  thirties  bloomed  in  cities ;  foodless  toads 
Within  voluptuous  chambers  panting  crawled  ; 
When  Plague  had  hBen  on  man,  and  beast,  and 

worm. 
And  Famine ;  and  black  blig^  on  herb  and  tree ; 
And  in  the  com,  and  vines,  and  EBeadow-grass, 
Teemed  ineradicable  poisonous  weeds 
Draining  their  growth,  for  my  wan  brcsst  was  dry 
With  grief ;  and  thethhi  air,  my  breath,  was  stained 
With  the  contagion  of  a  mother's  hate 
Breathed  on  her  chUd's  destroyer ;  aye,  I  heard 
Thy  curse,  the  whidi,  if  thou  rememberest  not. 
Yet  my  innumerable  seas  and  streams. 
Mountains,  and  caves,  and  winds,  and  yon  wide  airj 
And  the  inarticulate  people  of  the  dead. 
Preserve,  a  treasured  spelL     We  meditate 
In  secret  joy  and  hope  those  dreadful  words 
But  dare  not  speak  them. 

PBOMETHECS. 

Venerable  mother ! 
All  else  who  live  and  suffer  take  from  thee 
Some  comfort;  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  happy  sounds, 
And  love,  though  fleeting ;  these  may  not  be  mine 
But  mine  own  words,  I  pray,  deny  me  not. 

THE  EABTH. 

They  shall  be  told.    Ere  Babylon  was  dust. 
The  Magus  Zoroaster,  my  dead  child. 
Met  his  own  image  walking  in  the  garden. 
That  apparition,  sole  of  men,  he  saw. 
For  know  there  are  two  worlds  of  life  and  death : 
One  that  which  thou  beholdest ;  but  the  other 
Is  underneath  the  grave,  where  do  inhabit 
The  shadows  of  all  forms  that  think  and  live 
Till  death  unite  them  and  they  part  no  more; 
Dreams  and  the  light  imaginings  of  men. 
And  all  that  faith  creates  or  love  desires, 
Terrible,  strange,  sublime  and  beauteous  shapes. 
There  thou  art,  and  dost  hang,  a  writhins  shade, 
'Mid  whirlwind-peopled  mountains ;  all  the  gods 
Are  there,  and  all  the  powers  of  nameless  worlds, 
Vast,  sceptred  phantoms ;  heroes,  men,  and  beasts ; 
And  Demogorgon,  a  tremendous  gloom  ; 
And  he,  the  supreme  Tyrant,  on  his  throne 
Of  burning  gold.    Son,  one  of  these  shall  utter 
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■ch  all  rpmemb«r.    Call  at  will 
Hist,  or  (Iw  ghost  of  Jupilirr, 
■hon,  or  wluti  mightier  Godi 
■tic  Evil,  unco  th;  ruin 
I  aod  Iramplcd  on  my  proatrate  so 
I  muBl  reply :  M  tbe  revenge 
lie  ma;  sweep  through  racBOt  abad 
H  tliruQgh  the  abandoned  gate 


I  Mother,  let  oot  aaght 

I  may  be  evil«  pass  again 
loso  at  aught  rBneinbling  me. 
llupiter,  ariae,  appcarl 

Bra  folded  o'er  miue  ean : 
m  are  croased  o'er  mine  ey« : 

B  their  ailver  ahade  appivrs, 
lugh  their  lulling  plumes  arise. 


nany  vonnds  1 

I  for  our  Bweel  «iirter*B  aake, 

Hi  watch  aud  wake. 


Ba  ot  whirlwind  unilergrODnd, 

Hke,  and  Are,  and  mounuina  uloven ; 

Ha  awTuI  lilie  the  aouiid, 

Hn  dark  purple,  iCar-inwoTen. 

Hf  pale  gold 

HcepB  proud,  o'er  the  alov  elaud 

■hand  doth  hold. 

Hia,  but  calm  and  strong, 

Hd  does,  not  Huflera  wrong* 


secret  powers  ot  this  strange  world 
rail  and  empty  phactom,  hither 
isl     What  unaccustomed  eounds 


forth.  I  am  hia  foe, 
irda  which  I  would  hea: 
rm  thine  empty  voice. 


Hhought  info 


Hlhough  VDur  echoes  must  be  mute, 
HiB,  auJ  uld  woods,  anil  haunted  springs, 
HeSf  and  ible-surroundiiig  strcaniB, 
Hit  n  hai  j'ct  ye  cannot  speak. 


ta  his  mighty  looks,  the  Heaven 


lair  as  mocka  itself  with  smUes, 
a  scroll  1  yet  fpeaJi :  Oh,  speak  1 


Fiend,  I  defy  thee  !  with  a  calm,  fixed  min 
All  tliat  thou  canst  inflict  1  bid  thee  do; 

Foul  Tyrant  bath  of  Goda  and  Human^^od 
One  only  being  shalt  thou  not  sobdue. 

Raio  then  thy  plagues  upoti  me  here. 

Ghastly  diacaee  and  [reaiying  fear; 

And  let  alternate  ft'ost  and  fire 

Eat  into  me,  and  be  thine  ire 
Lightning,  and  cutting  hul,  and  legioned  forn 
Of  foHea,  driving  by  upon  the  wounding  atorn 


Andw, 

mankind,  from  yon  ethereal  l«w 

Let  thy  malignant  spirit  move 

In  darbiCM  over  those  I  love  : 

On  me  and  mine  I  imprecate 

The  utmost  lortnre  of  thy  hate  ; 
And  thus  devote  to  sleopless  agony, 
ThiauudecliningheadwhilethoutnnstreignoDi 

Bntthou.whoart  the  God  and  Lord:  O,  th 
Who  fiUeal  with  thy  soul  this  worid  of  w 

To  whom  all  things  of  Earth  and  Haven  de 
In  fear  and  worship :  all-prevailing  foe  t 

I  curse  thee  !  let  a  suHerer's  cane 

Claap  thee,  hia  tortnrer,  like  remone  I 

Till  thine  luGuily  shall  be 

A  robe  of  envenomed  agony  ; 
And  thiixe  Omnipotence  a  cniwn  of  pain. 
To  cling  like  burning  gold  round  thy  disaalTingb 


Both  infinite  as  is  tbe  universe. 

And  thou,  and  thy  self-torturing  solilode 
An  awful  image  of  calm  power 
Though  now  thou  siCleet,  let  the  hour 
Come,  when  thou  must  appear  to  be 
That  which  thou  art  intenully. 

And  after  many  a  falae  and  fmilloss  crime. 

Scorn  track  tliy  lagging  fall  thro  ugh  boundleaa  t 


Were  these  my  words,  0  Parent  I 


It  doth  repent  me  :  warda  are  quick  ■ 
Grief  for  awhile  ia  blind,  and  so  was  it 
1  wish  no  living  thing  to  suBer  pain. 


Mise' 


.Ohm 


That  Jove  at  length  should  vanquish  thee. 
Wail,  howl  aloud.  Land  and  Sea, 
The  Earth's  rent  heart  shall  answer  ye. 
Howl,  Spirits  nf  the  living  and  the  dead. 
Your  refuge,  your  defence  lies  fallen  and 
quishcd. 

Lies  fallen  and  vanquished  < 
Fallen  and  vanciulshed ! 


Y^ 
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Fear  not :  His  bat  some  pMSiDg  spAsm, 

The  Titan  is  iinTaiiqaisbed  stilt. 
But  see,  where  through  the  azure  chasm 

Of  yon  forked  and  snowy  hill 
TranipUng  the  slant  winds  on  hig^ 

With  eolden-aandalled  feet,  that  glow 
Under  plumes  of  purple  dye. 
Like  rose-ensanguined  iTory, 

A  Shape  comes  now. 
Stretching  on  high  from  his  right  hand 
A  serpent-einctiured  wand. 

PANTHBA. 

"Tis  Jove's  world-wandering  hendd.  Mercury. 

lOlTK. 

And  who  are  those  with  hydra  troases 
And  iron  wings  that  climb  the  wind. 

Whom  tiie  frowning  God  represses 
Lake  rapours  steaming  up  behind. 

Clanging  loud,  an  endless  crowd — 

PAITTHKA. 

These  are  Jove's  tempest- walking  hounds, 
Whom  he  gluts  with  groans  and  blood. 
When  charioted  on  sSphurous  cloud 

He  bursts  Heaven's  bounds. 

lOIfS. 

Are  they  now  led,  from  the  thin  dead 
On  new  pangs  to  be  fed! 

PAHTHSA. 

The  Titan  looks  as  ever,  firm,  not  proud. 


FIBST  FUBT. 


Ha!  Iscentlife! 


8IC0ND  FUBT. 

Let  me  but  look  into  his  eyes  ! 

THIRD  FUBT. 

The  hope  of  torturing  him  smells  like  a  he^ 
Of  corpses,  to  a  death-bird  after  battle. 

FIBST  FUBT. 

Darest  thou  deUy,  0  Herald  !  take  cheer,  Hounds 
Of  Hell :  what  if  the  Son  of  Maia  soon 
Should  make  us  food  and  sport — who  can  please  long 
The  Omnipotent ! 

MEBCURT. 

Back  to  your  towers  of  iron, 
And  gnash  beside  the  streams  of  fire,  and  wail 
Your  foodlesB  teeth.    Geryon,  arise !  and  Gorgon, 
(^imnra,  and  thou  Sphinx,  subtlest  of  fiends. 
Who  ministered  to  Thebes  Heaven's  poisoned  wine. 
Unnatural  love,  and  more  unnatural  hate  : 
These  shall  perform  your  task. 

FIBST  FUBT. 

Oh,  mercy !  mercy  I 
We  die  with  our  desire :  drive  us  not  back  I 

MERCUBT. 

Crouch  then  in  silence. 

Awful  Sufferer; 
To  thee  unwilling,  most  unwillingly 
I  come,  by  the  weat  FaUier's  will  driven  down. 
To  execute  a  doom  of  new  revenge. 
Aks  I  I  pity  thee,  and  hate  mvsdf 
That  I  can  do  no  more ;  aye  from  thy  sight 
Returning,  lor  a  season,  heaven  seems  hell, 


So  thy  worn  form  pursn<«  me  night  and  day. 
Smiling  reproach.    Wise  art  thou,  firm  and  good. 
But  vamlv  wouldst  stand  forth  alone  in  strife 
Against  the  Omnipotent ;  as  yon  clear  lamps 
That  measare  and  divide  the  weary  y«?ars 
From  which  there  is  no  refuge,  long  have  taught. 
And  long  must  teach.     Even  now  thy  Torturer 


With  the  strange  might  of  imimagined  pains 
Tlie  powers  who  scheme  slow  a^nies  in  Hell, 
And  my  comnussion  is  to  lead  tnem  here. 
Or  wluU  more  subtle,  foul,  or  savage  fiends 
People  the  ab>^BS,  and  leave  them  to  their  task. 
Be  it  not  so  !  there  is  a  secret  known 
To  thee,  and  to  none  else  of  living  things. 
Which  may  transfier  the  sceptre  of  wide  Heaven, 
The  fear  of  which  perplexes  the  Supreme  ; 
Clothe  it  in  words,  and  bid  it  clasp  his  throne 
In  intercession  ;  bend  thy  soul  in  prayer, 
And  like  a  suppliant  in  some  sorgeous  fime. 
Let  the  will  kneel  within  thy  ha^faty  heart : 
For  benefits  and  meek  submission  tame 
The  fiercest  and  the  mightiest. 

PBOMEIHEUS. 

Evil  minds 
Change  good  to  their  own  nature.    I  gave  all 
He  has  ;  and  in  return  he  chains  me  here 
Years,  ages,  night  and  day  ;  whether  the  Sun 
Split  my  parched  skin,  or  in  the  moony  night 
The  crystal-winged  snow  cling  round  my  hair : 
Whilst  my  beloved  race  is  trampled  down 
By  his  thought-executing  ministers. 
Such  is  the  t>Tant's  recompense :  'tis  just : 
He  who  is  evil  can  receive  no  good  ; 
And  for  a  world  bestowed,  or  a  friend  lost. 
He  can  feel  hate,  fear,  shame  ;  not  gratitude  : 
He  but  requites  me  for  his  own  misdeed. 
Kindness  to  such  is  keen  reproach,  which  breaks 
With  bitter  stings  the  light  sleep  of  Revenge. 
Submission,  thou  dost  know  I  cannot  try ; 
For  what  submission  but  that  fatal  word. 
The  death-seal  of  mankind's  captivity. 
Like  the  Sicilian's  hair-suspended  sword, 
Which  trembles  o'er  his  crown,  would  he  accept, 
Or  could  I  yield  1     Which  yet  I  will  not  yield. 
Let  others  flatter  Crime,  where  it  sits  throned 
In  brief  Omnipotence  ;  secure  are  they  : 
For  Justice,  when  triumphant,  will  weep  down 
Pity,  not  punishment,  on  her  own  wrongs. 
Too  much  avenged  by  those  who  err.     1  wait. 
Enduring  thus,  the  retributive  hour 
Which  since  we  spake  is  even  nearer  now. 
But  hark,  the  hell-hounds  clamour.     Fear  delay  1 
Behold  !  Heaven  lowers  under  thy  Father's  frown. 

MERCURY. 

Oh,  that  we  might  be  spared  :  I  to  inflict. 
And  thou  to  suffer  !  once  more  answer  me  : 
Thou  knowest  not  the  period  of  Jove's  power  ! 

PROMETHEUS. 

I  know  but  this,  that  it  must  come. 


MERCURY. 


Alas! 


Thou  canst  not  count  thy  years  to  come  of  pain  t 


PR0UETHEU8. 


They  last  while  Jove  must  reign  *  nor  more,  nor  less 
Do  I  desire  or  fear. 
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ypt  pikUEe,ftiidplunge 

imugine^  age  on  ag^, 
t,  &aJ  Lhe  n'lud&at  mind 

ita  unending  Higlit, 
,  lilind,  loft,  slidierlem; 

not  iiuiiilHinxl  tile  slow  ymn 
I  Bpond  in  tarture,  unrepritved  I 


Ot]  t  mui)'  Tearful  ouurea  in  one  uame, 
1  know  yv ;  and  theee  lakta  and  echoes  know 
Tlie  dttrkneaa  and  the  clanganr  of  jrour  wui|s. 
But  wby  more  hidaouB  than  your  loMbed  Mlva 
Gather  ye  up  in  legiaoB  from  the  deep  t 

We  knew  niit  that :  Siatera,  rejoice,  rejoice! 


HeHpising  slaves  ut  Heaven, 

'lose  mind  sits  peace  serene, 
I,  throDed :  bow  vain  is  Ulk  ! 


0,  sister,  look  !  White  lire 
ivnUi  yon  huge  aoow-loadcd  cedar; 
mI's  thunder  howU  behind  I 


rvrnuitie  lungs  at  my  bearti 


y  plumoa  over  thine  cj-es 
d  die :  thcji  come :  they  como 
e  birth  of  day  wilh  counties*  wings, 
'       calh,  like  death. 


Cliumpion  of  Heaven's  slaves  I 

PROM  KTH  EDS. 

•Iivadful  voice  iuTokes  ia  here, 
e  chained  Titan.     Horrible  fonns, 
are  ye  1     Never  yet  ther^  came 
Jul  through  moneter-teciuiug  Hell 
iierralivc  brain  of  Jove ; 
1  sucli  execrable  shapes, 
»-  like  what  I  content [ilate, 
sinrc  in  loathsame  sympathy. 

listen  of  pain  und  feiir, 
nieitt,  Hiid  mistrust,  and  hate, 
^  .tne;  and  as  lean  dogs  pursue  [fawn, 
■  and  lake  some  strock  and  sobbing 
liinpi  that  weep,  and  bleed, 


at  King  betrayn  them  U 


iir  will. 


Can  augbt  exult  in  ita  deformity  I 


™gI«J, 


The  beauty  of  delight  makes 

Gazing  on  one  another:  so  are  we. 

Alt  from  the  rose  which  the  pale  pritstew  koeeb 

To  gather  for  her  festal  crown  of  flowen 

Tlie  aerial  crimaon  (alls,  ftushing  her  cheek, 

Su  from  our  victim's  destined  agony 

The  shado  which  is  our  form  invcsla  us  round, 

Else  we  are  shapeless  as  our  luolher  Night. 


We  will  but  laugh  into  thy  lidless  eyeal 


I  weigh  not  what  yc  do,  but  what  ye  sotTer, 
Bring  evil.     Cruel  was  the  power  which  called 
You,  or  aught  else  so  wretched,  into  Ught. 

Thou  think'st  we  will  live  through  the«,  oneby  on^ 
Like  animal  life,  sad  though  we  can  obaeure  not 
The  soul  which  bums  within,  that  we  will  dwell 
llesido  it,  like  a  vain  loui  multitude 
Veiing  the  self-content  of  wiBost  men : 
That  we  will  be  dread  thought  beneath  thy  braoi. 
And  foal  desire  round  thine  astonished  heart, 
And  blood  within  thy  labyrinthine  veins 
Crawling  like  agony. 


Why,  ye  are  thus  now; 

n  I  king  over  myself,  ajid  rule 
rturing  and  conHicting  throngs  within, 
la  rules  you  when  Hell  grows  m 


Come,  come,  come  I 
Oh,  yewhoshake  hills  wilh  tlie  Bcrpam  of  yonrlnirtl^ 
When  cities  sink  howling  in  ruin ;  and  yo 
Who  with  wingless  footsteps  trample  the  sea. 
And  close  upon  Shipwreck  and  Famine's  track, 
Sit  chatlenng  with  ;oy  OD  the  foodlesl  wreck ; 
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Come,  come,  come ! 
Le»Te  the  bed,  low,  cold,  and  red. 
Strewed  beneath  a  nation  dead ; 
Leare  the  hatred,  as  in  ashes 

Fire  is  left  for  future  burning : 
It  will  burst  in  bloodier  flashes 

When  ye  stir  it,  soon  returning : 
Leave  the  self-eontempt  implanted 
In  young  spirits,  sense  enchanted, 

Hiseiy's  yet  unkindled  fuel : 
Leare  Hell's  secrets  half  unchanted 

To  the  maniac  dreamer :  cruel 
More  than  ve  can  be  with  hate 

Is  he  with  fear. 

Come,  come,  come ! 
We  are  steaming  up  from  Hell's  wide  gate, 
And  we  burthen  the  bUsts  of  the  atmosphere. 
But  vainly  we  toil  till  ye  come  here. 

lOKI. 

jster,  I  hear  the  thunder  of  new  wings. 

PAHTHBA. 

rhese  solid  mountains  quiver  with  the  sound 
£ven  as  the  tremulous  air :  their  shadows  make 
the  space  within  my  plumes  more  black  than  night. 

FIRST  FURT. 

Your  call  was  as  a  winged  car. 
Driven  on  whirlwinds  fast  and  far ; 
It  rapt  us  from  red  gulfs  of  war. 

8B00ND  FDBT. 

From  wide  cities,  famine-wasted ; 

THIRD  FURT. 

Groans  half  heard,  and  blood  untasted ; 

FOURTH  FURT. 

Kingly  conclaves,  stem  and  cold. 

Where  blood  with  gold  Ib  bought  and  sold ; 

FIFTH  FURT. 

From  the  furnace,  white  and  hot, 
In  which — 

A  FURT. 

Speak  not ;  whisper  not : 
I  know  all  that  ye  would  tell. 
But  to  speak  might  break  the  spell 
Which  must  bend  the  Invincible, 

The  stem  of  thought ; 
He  yet  defies  the  deepest  power  of  HeU. 


Tear  the  veil ! 


FURT. 
ANOTHER  FURT. 

It  is  torn. 


CHORUS. 

The  pale  stars  of  the  mom 
ihine  on  a  misery,  dire  to  be  borne. 
)ost  thou  fiiint,  mighty  Titan !  We  laugh  thee  to 

scorn. 
k»t  thou  boast  the  clear  knowledge  thou  waken'dst 

for  man  I 
lien  was  kindled  within  him  a  thirst  which  outran 
liose  perishing  waters ;  a  thirst  of  fierce  fever, 
lope,  Bove,  doubt,  desire,  which  consume  him  for 
ever. 

One  came  forth  of  gentle  worth. 
Smiling  on  the  sanguine  earth : 


His  words  outlived  him,  like  swift  poison 

Withering  up  trath,  peace,  and  pity. 
Look !  where  round  the  wide  horizon 

Many  a  million-peopled  city 
Vomits  smoke  in  the  bright  air. 
Mark  that  outcry  of  despair  I 
'Tis  his  mild  and  gentle  ghost 

Wailing  for  the  faith  hie  kindled : 
Look  agam !  the  flames  almost 

To  a  glow-worm's  lamp  have  dwindled : 
The  survivors  round  Uie  embers 
Gather  in  dread. 

Joy,  joy,  joy ! 
Past  ages  crowd  on  thee,  but  each  one  remembers , 
And  the  future  is  dark,  and  the  present  is  spread 
lake  a  pillow  of  thorns  for  thy  sfumberless  head. 

8BMICH0RU8  I. 

Drops  of  bloody  agony  flow 

From  his  white  and  quivering  brow. 

Grant  a  little  respite  now : 

See  a  disenchanted  nation 

Springs  like  day  from  desolation ; 

To  truth  its  state  is  dedicate. 

And  Freedom  leads  it  forth,  her  mate ; 

A  legioned  band  of  linked  brothers, 

Whom  Love  calls  children.^ 

8EMICH0RUS  II. 

'Tis  another'!* 
See  how  kindred  murder  kin  I 
'TLb  the  vintage-time  for  death  and  sin. 
Blood,  like  new  wine,  bubbles  within : 
Till  Despair  smothers 
The  struggling  world,  which  slaves  and  tyrants  idn« 

[All  the  Fuaiss  vanish,  ijcupt  ont, 

lOirx. 
Hark,  sister !  what  a  low  yet  dreadful  groan 
Quite  unsupmressed  is  tearing  up  the  heart 
Of  the  good  Titan,  as  storms  tear  the  deep. 
And  b€»ii8ts  hear  the  sea  moan  in  inland  caves. 
Darest  thou  observe  how  the  fiends  torture  him  f 

PANTHEA. 

Alas !  I  looked  forth  twice,  but  will  no  more. 

lOMB. 

What  didst  thou  see  ! 

PANTHKA. 

A  woful  sight :  a  youth 
With  patient  looks  nailed  to  a  cmcifix. 


lOlCB. 


What  next! 


PAITTHBA. 

The  heaven  around,  the  earth  below 
Was  peopled  with  thick  shapes  of  human  death, 
All  horrible,  and  wrought  by  human  hands. 
And  some  appeared  the  work  of  human  hearts, 
For  men  were  slowly  killed  by  frowns  and  smiles  : 
And  other  sights  too  foul  to  speak  and  live 
Were  wandering  by.    Let  us  not  tempt  worse  fear 
By  looking  forth :  those  groans  are  grief  enough. 

FURT< 

Behold  an  emblem :  those  who  do  endure 

Deep  wrongs  for  man,  and  scorn,  and  chains,  but 

heap 
Thousandfold  torment  on  themselves  and  him. 
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uiah  of  Ihnt  li|;hl»]  st&re ; 
ilips:  let  tlial  Uiorn-wounded  fcrow 
h  blood  ;  it  mingles  with  thy  iffius! 
irtund  orbe  in  pf*e*  uid  death, 

■y  Dot  with  th;  sure. 
el<rillnotBp«i, 

Jniiid,  tho  lofty,  »nd  the  jmt, 
Ives  hate  far  being  like  to  thee, 
■jy  foul  li»  from  UieLr  heart's  honM, 
kh,  late-tunenlcd  home, 

to  the  driven  hind ; 
b  corpses  in  anwhalesome  celli : 
3tlhc  niulliiude  laugh  loud  t — 

J  fire  !  »nd  mighty  rtahoB 
0  sea-uprooted  inles, 
■e  kneadiHl  down  iu  common  blooil 
It  of  their  own  biimiDg  homes. 


ach  human  liesrt  tennr  BuriTea 
IX  gorged :  the  lortiest  fear 
lould  disdain  to  think  were  true : 
om  mate  their  minds 

le  good  for  man's  wlate, 

not  thnt  they  da  not  dare. 

h  pover,  but  Ui  weep  barrrn  tears. 

' want :  worse  need  for  them. 

and  those  who  love   wanl 
lOBeoufHisedtu ill.  [wisdom 
ana  rich,  and  would  be  just, 
their  suffering  fellow-men 
they  know  nut  what  thoy  do. 


Ingai 


!  pain,  pain  ever,  for  ei 


woc-iUumined  mind, 
Peaee  is  in  tho  grvve. 
|eB  all  thin^  beautiful  and  good ; 
mot  find  it  there, 
:  for,  though  dread  revenge, 
(king I  not  victory, 
which  thou  tortnreat  gird  my  Mul 
nee,  till  the  hour  arrives 
11  bo  no  types  of  things  which  ore. 


io  behold  ;  thou  spare  mo  one, 
e.  Nature's  sacred  watch  -words,  they 
'  In  bright  nmbloionry  i 


The  nations  thronged  around,  and  cried  aloud, 
As  witli  one  voice.  Truth,  liberty,  and  love  I 
Suddenly  fieree  confusion  fell  from  hearni 
Among  them :  there  was  strife,  deceit,  aud  fea 
Tyrants  rushed  in,  and  did  divide  the  kpoiL 
This  was  the  shadow  of  the  truth  I  saw. 

I  felt  thy  torture,  ion,  with  such  mixed  joy 
An  pain  and  virtue  give.    To  dieer  thy  stala 
I  bid  ascend  Ihoae  subtle  and  fair  spinta. 
Whose  homes  are  the  dim  caves  of  hamaotLoiii 


Look,  aisMr,  where  a  tioop  of  sfniitB  ^ther. 
Like  Social  of  clouds  in  spring's  deli^tfiil  wntl 
Thronging  in  the  blue  air  1 


Like  rnnotain- vapours  when  the  ' 
That  clinih  up  the  ravine  in  scatt 
And  hark  I  is  it  the  nmsic  of  the  pineal 
Is  it  the  Ukcl  Is  it  tlie  waterfall  I 


Tis  something  ndder,  sweeter  tax  than  alU 


Frem  nnremembered  ages  wo 
Oenlle  guidi<s  and  guardians  be 
Of  heaven-opprcBSed  mortJility  I 
A  nd  we  breathe,  and  sicken  not. 
The  a(inoti|>here  of  human  thought: 
Bc^  it  dim,  auJ  dank,  and  grey. 
Like  a  slornt-eKtinguishcd  day, 
Travelled  o'er  by  dying  gleams : 


Silent,  liquid,  ■ 
As  the  blnb  within  the  wind. 

As  the  Itsh  within  the  wave. 
As  the  thoughts  of  man's  own  mind 

Float  through  all  above  the  grave : 
We  nukko  there  our  liquid  lair, 
Voyaging  cloudlike  and  unpent 
Tlirough  ihe  lioundlBss  element! 
Thence  we  hear  the  prephecy 
Which  b^ins  and  eiids  in  Ihea  1 


o  by  one: 


IS  tboai 


round  a 


On  a  battle-trumpet's  blaat 
1  fled  hither,  ^t,  fact,  fast, 
'Mid  the  darkness  ujiward  cast. 
From  the  dust  of  creeds  outworn, 
Frem  the  tyrant's  banner  torn. 
Gathering  round  mo,  onward  borne. 
There  was  mingled  many  a  ay — 
Freedom  1  Hopel  Death  1  Victory  I 
Till  they  faded  Uirough  the  sky  ; 
And  one  sound  above,  around, 
Oue  sound  beneath,  around,  above. 
Was  moving  ;  'twas  the  soul  of  lore  ; 
Twos  the  hope,  the  prophecy. 
Which  begins  and  ends  in  thee. 
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SECOND  SPIRIT. 

A  rainbow's  arch  stood  on  the  sea. 
Which  rocked  beneath,  immoveably  ; 
And  the  triumphant  storm  did  flee. 
Like  a  conqueror,  swift  and  proud, 
Between  with  many  a  eaptire  cloud, 
A  shapeless,  dark  and  rapid  crowd. 
Each  bT  lightnins  riren  m  half : 
I  heard  Uie  thunder  hoarsely  laugh  : 
Mighty  fleets  were  strewn  like  chatf 
And  spread  beneath  a  hell  of  death 
Cer  the  idiite  waters.    I  alit 
On  a  great  ship  lightnins-split. 
And  qweded  hither  on  the  sigh 
Of  one  who  nwe  an  enemy 
His  plank,  wen  plunged  aside  to  die. 

THIBD  SPIBIT. 

I  sate  beside  a  sage's  bed. 

And  the  lamp  was  burning  red 

Near  the  book  where  he  lutd  fed, 

When  a  Dream  with  plumes  of  flame. 

To  his  pillow  hovering  came. 

And  I  knew  it  was  the  same 

Which  had  kindled  long  ago 

Pity,  eloquence,  and  woe  ; 

And  the  world  awhile  below 

Wore  the  shade  its  lustre  made. 

It  has  borne  me  here  as  fleet 

As  Desire's  lightning  feet : 

I  must  ride  it  back  ere  morrow. 

Or  the  sage  will  wake  in  sorrow. 

FOUBTH  ssfan. 
On  a  poef  s  lips  I  slept 
Dreaming  like  a  lovcMtdept 
In  the  sound  his  breathing  kept ; 
Nor  seeks  nor  finds  he  mortal  blisses, 
But  feeds  on  the  aerial  kisses 
Of  shapes  that  haunt  thought's  wOdemesses. 
He  will  watch  from  dawn  to  gloom 
The  lake-reflected  sun  illume 
The  yellow  bees  in  the  ivy-bloom. 
Nor  heed  nor  see,  what  tilings  they  be  ; 
But  from  these  create  he  can 
Forms  more  real  than  living  man, 
Nursliiigs  of  immortality  1 
One  of  Uiese  awakened  me. 
And  I  sped  to  succour  thee. 

lOlTK. 

Behold'st  thou  not  two  shapes  from  the  east  and 


Come,  as  two  doves  to  one  beloved  nest. 
Twin  nurslings  of  the  all-sustaining  air. 
On  swift  still  wings  glide  down  the  atmosphere  ! 
And,  hark  !  th^  sweet  sad  voices !  'tis  <£»pair 
Mingled  with  love  and  then  dissolved  in  sound. 

PAKTHBA. 

Canst  thou  speak,  sister !  all  my  words  aredrowned. 

lONB. 

Their  beauty  gives  me  voice.     See  how  they  float 
On  their  sustatning  wings  of  skiey  grain. 
Orange  and  azure  deepoiine  into  gold  : 
'^-^  aoft  smiles  light  the  air  like  a  star's  fire. 

CHORUS  OF  SriRITi. 

Hast  thou  beheld  the  form  of  Love  I 


FIFTH   SPIRIT. 

As  over  wide  dominions 
I  sped,  like  some  swift  cloud  that  wings  the  wide 

air's  wildernesses. 
That  planet-crested  shape  swept  by  on  lightning 

braided  pinions, 
Scattenng  the  liquid  joy  of  life  from  his  ambrosial 

tresses: 
His  footsteps  paved  the  world  with  light ;  but  as  I 

past  'twas  fading. 
And  hollow  Ruin  yawned  behind :  great  sages  bound 

in  madness, 
Andheadlesspatriots,andpaIeyouthswho  perished, 

unupbraiding. 
Gleamed  in  the  night     I  wandered  o'er,  till  thou, 

O  King  of  sadness, 
Turned  by  thy  smile  the  worst  I  saw  to  recollected 

gladness. 

SIXTH  SPIRIT. 

An,  sister  I  Desolation  is  a  delicate  thing : 

It  walks  not  on  the  earth,  it  floats  not  on  the  air, 

But  treads  with  silent  footstep,  and  fans  with  silent 

wing 
The  tender  hopes  which  in  their  hearts  the  best 

and  gentlest  bear ; 
Who,  soothed  to  false  repose  by  the  fanning  plumes 

above. 
And  the  music-stirring  motion  of  its  soft  and 

busy  feet. 
Dream  visions  of  afirial  joy,  and  call  the  monster, 

Love, 
And  wake,  and  find  the  shadow  Pain,  as  he  whom 

now  we  greet 

CHORUS. 

Though  Ruin  now  Love's  shadow  be, 
Following  him,  destroyingly. 

On  Death's  white  and  winged  steed, 
Which  the  fleetest  cannot  flee. 

Trampling  down  both  flower  and  weed, 
Man  and  beast,  and  foul  and  fair. 
Like  a  tempest  through  the  ur ; 
Thou  shalt  quell  this  horseman  grim, 
t(^oundless  Uiough  in  heart  or  Imib. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Spirits !  how  know  ye  this  shall  be ! 

CHORUS. 

In  the  atmosphere  we  breathe. 
As  buds  grow  red  when  the  snow-storms  flee. 

From  spring  gathering  up  beneath. 
Whose  mUd  winds  shake  the  elder-brake, 
And  the  wandering  herdsmen  know 
That  the  white-thorn  soon  will  blow : 
Wisdom,  Justice,  Love,  and  Peace, 
When  they  struggle  to  increase. 
Are  to  us  as  soft  winds  be 
To  shepherd  boys,  the  prophecy 
Which  begins  and  ends  in  thee. 

lONB. 

Where  are  the  Spirits  fled  I 

PAlfTHKl. 

Only  a  sense 
Remains  of  them,  like  the  omnipotence 
Of  music,  when  the  inspired  voice  and  lute 
Languish,  ere  yet  the  responses  are  mute. 
Which  throush  the  deep  and  labyrinthine  soul, 
Like  echoes  urough  long  caverns,  wind  and  rolL 
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■iiing 


;-bom  Bhkpes!  ani}  yet  I  fcvl 
?  but  lovo  ;  txii  thoa  art  far, 
my  Ijping  overflowed, 
n  cliklice  t«  bright  wine 
ink  inlo  the  thin>i^  dost. 
I :  alas  I  liow  huavily 

_,  weielia  upon  my  hesrt; 

dreuu  1  could  even  deep  ivilli 


\e  denied  not.    I  would  fain 
■uy  destiny  lo  bo, 
|ij  che  strength  of  suflenngm 
iriginal  gulf  of  things : 


llaat  tbon  for^tten  one 

The  cold  dtik  night,  and  never  sleepa  but  win 

The  sludow  of  thy  spirit  SMa  on  her  1 


i  wid  aII  hope  was  vain 

Deeply  in  truth  ;  bat  tlie 
And/   ■         ■      -      ■    ■  ■ 


These 


that  lar  Indian  nle 


And  desolate  and  tnneD,  like  ti  .  _  . 
Bat  now  invested  with  bix  flowen  and  hertia. 
And  h&unled  by  sweet  unand  aoond^  which  : 
Among  the  woods  and  waten,  Irani  the  ether 
Of  her  transfamiing  presence,  which  would  b 
ir  it  were  mingled  not  with  tiiine.    Farawell  1 


ifbeaven  thou  hast  deecended  : 
le  a,  tliought,  which  makee 
-s  throng  to  the  homy  eyes, 
iMal  the  desolated  hnart,    [scnnded 
liave  leamt  repose;  thou  bast  do- 
Bpeats  ;  thou  dost  woke,  0  Spring  1 
By  winds  !     As  suddenly 

emory  of  a  dream, 
uUB«  it  hath  been  sweet ; 


son,  this  the  day,  the  hour  ; 
|u  Bhoiildet  come,  sweet  sister  mine, 
<o  long  dehiving,  conio  I 
■na  the  wingless  moraenlBcrawl  I 
lite  star  is  quivering  still 
Bilge  light  of  widening  morn 

'e  iDountaina  :  thruagh  a  chasm 
nist  the  darker  lake 
it  wanes ;  it  gleams  again 
p,  and  as  the  burning  threads 
Ltinivel  in  pale  air: 
Bhrongh  yon  peaks  of  cloud-like  snow 
-light  quivers:  hear  I  not 
~ic  of  her  sea-green  plutues    _ 

I'feel,  lece 

lieh  burn  Ilirough  smiles  that  fade 

uenched  in  mists  of  silver  dew, 

ist  soul  by  which  I  live, 
1 1  tile  Bjiliered  sun  had  climbed 
liL-arl  was  (ick  with  hope,  before 
'  ■■    liy  belated  plumes. 


As  are  the  noon-tide  pliunee  of  snnmur  wiudi 
Satiate  with  sweet  flowers.     I  was  wont  to  de 
Peacefully,  and  awake  refreshed  and  calm 
Bt'fore  the  sacred  Titan's  fall,  and  thy 
Unhappy  love,  had  made,  Ihniugh  use  and  pit 
Both  love  and  woe  familiar  to  my  heMt 
As  they  liad  grown  to  thine;  erewhile  I  slept 
Under  the  glaucous  cavcmB  of  old  Ocean 
Within  dim  bowers  of  greeu  and  purple  moes, 
Our  young  lane's  soft  aad  milky  inns 
Locked  then,  as  now,  behind  my  dark,  moist  1 
While  my  shut  eyes  and  cheek  were  pressed  wi 
The  folded  depth  of  her  lifa-breathing  boaom : 
But  D3t  as  now,  since  1  am  made  tbo  wind 
Wiiich  fails  beneath  the  masic  that  I  bear 
Of  thy  most  wordless  convene ;  since  disKtlrc 
Into  the  sense  with  which  lovo  talks,  my  rest 
Was  troubled  and  yet  sweet ;  my  waking  hoiL 
Too  full  of  cars  and  pun. 

Lift  up  thine  eyee. 

And  let  me  read  thy  dream. 

As  I  have  said, 
With  onr  Bca.sister  at  his  feel  I  slept. 
The  mountain  mints,  condensing  at  our  voice 
Under  the  moon,  had  spread  their  snowy  Sak 
From  the  keen  ice  shielding  our  linked  sleep. 
Then  two  dreams  came.     One,  I  remember  n 
But  in  the  other  his  pale  woand-wom  limbs 
Ffll  from  Prometheus,  and  the  aiure  night 
Grew  radiant  with  the  glorj'  of  that  form 
Which  lives  unchanged  within,  and  his  voice  : 
Like  music  which  makes  giddy  the  dim  bniot 


of  k< 


njoy; 


Whose  shadow  thou  art — lift  thine  eyes  on  ini 
I  lifted  them :  the  ovorpowetiog  light 
Of  that  immortal  shape  was  shulowed  o'er 
By  love ;  which,  from  his  soft  and  Sowing  lim 
And  passion -parted  lips,  and  keen,  bint  eyes. 
Steamed  forth  like  vaporous  Are  ;  an  atowspli 
Which  wrapped  me  in  its  aU-dlssolving  power 
As  the  warm  ether  of  the  morning  MO 
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Wzmps  ere  H  drinks  aome  cloud  of  wandering  dew 

I  saw  noty  beard  not,  moTed  not,  only  felt 

His  presence  flow  and  mingle  through  my  blood 

Till  it  became  his  life,  and  his  grew  mine, 

And  I  was  thus  absorbed,  until  it  passed. 

And  like  ^e  vapours  when  the  sun  sinks  down, 

Gathering  again  in  drops  upon  the  pines. 

And  tremulous  as  they,  in  the  deep  night 

My  beinff  was  condensed ;  and  as  the  rays 

Of  thou^t  were  slowly  gathered,  I  could  hear 

Ilitf  voice,  whose  accents  Uneered  ere  they  died 

Like  footsteps  of  weak  melody :  thy  name 

Anumg  the  many  sounds  alone  I  heard 

Of  what  might  be  articulate ;  though  still 

I  listened  tErough  the  night  when  sound  was  none. 

lone  wakened  then,  and  said  to  me : 

**  Canst  thou  divine  what  troubles  me  to-ni^htt 

1  alwajrs  knew  what  I  desired  before. 

Nor  ever  found  delight  to  wish  in  vain. 

But  now  I  cannot  tell  thee  what  I  seek ; 

1  know  not ;  something  sweet,  siftce  it  is  sweet 

Even  to  desire ;  it  is  thy  sport,  false  sister ; 

Thou  hast  discovered  some  enchantment  old. 

Whose  spells  have  stolen  my  spirit  as  I  slept 

And  mingled  it  with  thine :  for  when  just  now 

We  kissed,  I  felt  within  thy  parted  lips 

The  sweet  air  that  sustained  me,  and  the  warmth 

Of  the  life-blood,  for  loss  of  which  I  faint. 

Quivered  between  our  intertwining  arms." 

I  answered  not,  for  the  Eastern  star  grew  pale, 

But  fled  to  thee. 

ASIA. 

Thou  speakest,  but  thy  wor^jB 
Are  as  the  air :  I  feel  them  not :  Oh,  lift 
Thine  eyes,  that  I  may  read  his  written  soul ! 

PANTHBA. 

I  lift  them,  though  they  droop  beneath  the  load 
Of  that  they  would  express :  what  canst  thou  see 
But  thine  own  fiurest  shadow  imaged  there  t 

ASIA. 

Thine  eyes  are  like  tne  deep,  blue,  boundless  heaven 
Contracted  to  two  circles  underneath 
Their  long,  fine  lashes ;  dark,  far,  measureless, 
Orb  withm  orb,  and  line  through  line  inwoven. 

PANTHEA. 

Why  lookest  thou  as  if  a  spirit  passed ! 

ASIA. 

There  is  a  change ;  beyond  their  inmost  depth 

I  see  a  shade,  a  shape :  'tis  He,  arraved 

In  the  soft  light  of  his  own  smiles,  which  spread 

Like  radiance  from  the  doud-surrounded  mom. 

Prometheus,  it  is  thine  I  depart  not  yet ! 

Say  not  those  smUes  that  we  shall  meet  again 

Within  that  briffht  pavilion  which  their  ^ams 

Shall  build  on  ue  waste  world  1  The  dream  is  told. 

What  shape  is  that  between  us  1  Its  rude  hair 

liougfaens  the  wind  that  lifts  it,  its  regard 

Is  wild  and  quick,  yet  *tis  a  thing  of  air. 

For  through  its  grey  robe  gleams  the  golden  dew 

Whose  stars  the  noon  has  quenched  not 

DREAM. 

Follow  !  Follow  ! 

PAHTHEA. 

It  is  mine  other  dream. 

ASIA. 

It  disappears. 


PAMTHEA. 

It  passes  now  into  my  mind.    Methought 
As  we  sate  here,  the  flower-infolding  buds 
Burst  on  yon  lightning-blasted  almond  tree. 
When  swift  from  the  white  Scvthian  wilderness 
A  wind  swept  forth  wrinkling  the  Earth  with  frost: 
I  looked,  and  all  the  blossoms  were  blown  down ; 
But  on  each  leaf  was  stamped,  as  the  blue  bells 
Of  Hyacinth  tell  Apollo's  written  grief, 

0,  FOLLOW,  FOLLOW  I 

ASIA. 

As  you  speak,  your  words 
Fill,  pause  by  pause,  my  own  forgotten  sleep 
With  shapes.  Methought  among  the  lawns  together 
We  wandered,  underneath  the  young  grey  dawn. 
And  multitudes  of  dense  white  fleecy  clouds 
Were  wandering  in  thick  flocks  along  the  mountains 
Shepherded  by  the  slow,  unwilling  wind ; 
And  the  white  dew  on  the  new-bladed  grass. 
Just  piercing  the  dark  earth,  hung  silently ; 
And  there  was  more  which  I  remember  not : 
But  on  the  shadows  of  the  morning  clouds, 
Athwturt  the  purple  mountain  slope,  was  written 
Follow,  O,,  follow  I  As  they  vanished  by, 
And  on  each  herb,  from  which  Heaven's  dew  had 

fallen. 
The  like  was  stamped,  as  with  a  withering  fire, 
A  wind  arose  among  the  pines ;  it  shook 
The  clinging  music  from  their  boughs,  and  then 
Low,  sweet,  faint  sounds,  like  the  farewell  of  ghosts, 
Were  heard :  Oh,  follow,  follow,  follow  mb  ! 
And  then  I  said,  *<  Panthea,  look  on  me." 
But  in  the  depth  of  those  beloved  eyes 

Still  I  saw,  FOLLOW,  FOLLOW  1 


ECHO. 


Follow,  follow  I 


PANTHEA. 

The  crags,  this  clear  spring  morning,  mock  our 
As  they  were  spirit- tongued.  [voices, 

ASIA. 

It  is  some  being 
Around  the  crags.  What  fine  clear  sounds  1  O,  list! 

ECHOES  (unseen). 
Echoes  we :  listen  I 
We  cannot  stay : 
As  dew-stars  glisten 
Then  fade  away — . 
Child  of  Ocean  1 

ASIA. 

Hark  I  Spirits,  speak.    The  liquid  responses 
Of  their  aerial  tongues  yet  sound. 


PAKTHBA. 


I  hear. 


ECHOES. 

O,  follow,  follow. 

As  our  voice  recedeth 

Through  the  caverns  hollow. 
Where  the  forest  spreadeth ; 

(MoredutanU) 

O,  follow,  follow  I 

Through  the  caverns  hollow. 
As  the  song  floats  thou  pursue. 
Where  the  wild  bee  never  flew. 


PROMETIIKUS  UNDOUND. 


mi:^. 


,ho  nooQ-tide  darkucw  deep, 
aur-bns thing  tieea 
ij-lit-Howcrs,  uid  the  ware* 

'  music,  vild  Bod  svtet, 
y  Ei-nUj  tJhag  fott, 
lilit  uS  Oeemi  1 


111  I     It  gruwB  more  fluii! 


There  the  mluptuoui  niehtiagatco. 

Are  kwake  throu;;b  nil  the  broad  noaii-di 
When  one  with  bliM  or  udnesa  fu\t. 

And  Ihrougli  the  vindle»  ivy-boogha. 
Sick  with  sweet  Iotc,  droopi  djiag  awajr 
On  its  male's  muBlc-panting  boavm; 
Aaotlier  from  the  swingiiig  bkiMoni, 

Watching  to  ateh  tiie  langnid  close 
Of  the  lost  strain,  Iben  lifla  on  hi^ 
The  winga  of  the  weak  molodj, 
rill  Dome  new  atrua  of  fecUng  bear 

The  song,  and  all  the  wouda  are  mole ; 
When  there  is  heiu^  throngh  the  dim  au 
The  tush  of  winga,  and  riaiiie  there 
Like  many  a  Uie-surrounded  Rale, 


m  sink  upon  ilie  ciiliiiig  ivinJ  I 


IB  hellnn 


•g  fliHila  thou 

mltand  noon-lide  dew ; 
IreaU,  lakca,  and  tountaina, 

'le  manj'-ruldwl  miiuiiiaiui ; 
IB,  and  gulfa,  and  chaituia, 

e  Earth  reposed  fnini  hiwiuiib, 
ft)'  when  Ho  and  tliuu 

■ild  of  Ocean  I 


Pantliea,  link  ihy  hand  in 
l-e  the  Toicca  liiao  away. 


nhieh  tl: 


velyt, 


•r^w, 


t,  bj  i!cda  , , 
|i  dark  tree  that 

in  HeaTcn  a  wide  blue ; 

?rwoven  bowers, 

t,  rave  where  some  cloud  of  dew, 
le  earth -creeping  breeae, 

inka  of  the  hoar  trees, 
I  a  pKirl  hi  the  pale  flowen 
|«cn  laurel,  blown  anew ; 
:d  Ilien  fades  ailentl}', 

I  wanden  through  Bl«vp  night, 
:lefl  through  which  alone 
Ifrom  high  thone  depths  upon 
10  Bway, 


ft  Hea 


I  light. 


tataj. 


reps  of  golden 

[f  rain  (hat  nc'i 

ni  divine  is  all  around  ; 

iilh  is  tl'»  "noijy  ground. 


There  thow  enchanted  ediliea  play 
Uf  ccliues,  music-tnuaued,  wliivh  dnw, 
By  Uoniogoi^n'a  mighty  law. 
With  melting  rapture,  or  sweet  awe. 
All  apiriCa  on  that  secret  way  ; 

As  inlniid  boats  are  dnvcii  to  Ocean 
Down  Btreani  made  Strang  wil 

And  Hrat  there  came*  a  gentle  sound 

To  thoae  in  tdk  or  alumber  bound. 

And  wakn  (he  dcstiiKd,  soft  omolion 

Attracts,  impela  them  ;  thoae  who  raw 

Say  from  iJie  brcatliing  earth  behind 

There  streams  a  plunie-ui>liflinri  wind 

Which  drites  them  on  their  path,  while  they 

I'licve  their  own  swift  wings  and  lect 
The  awret  desires  wlihin  obey  : 
And  so  they  float  upon  thur  way. 
Until,  still  sweet,  but  loud  and  strong, 
The  atom  of  sound  is  driven  along. 
Sucked  Bp  and  hurrying :  as  tlioy  fleet 
Behind,  its  gathering  billows  meet 
And  to  the  fatal  mountain  bear 
Like  douda  amid  the  jiel^g  air. 

Canst  thou  imagine  where  Uioae  aplrita  lire 
Which  make  snch  delicate  music  in  the  woodi 
We  haunt  within  the  leaat  frcqaented  cavea 
'  closest  eoverta,  and  we  know  theae  wilds 


WbsFS  may  they  hide 

'Tishard  to 

[  have  heard  those  maro  skilled  in  epirita  say. 
The  bubblea,  which  enchantment  of  the  ann 
Sucfca  from  the  pale  faint  watcr-flowera  that  f 
The  oozy  bottom  of  dear  lakce  and  pools. 
Are  the  pavilions  where  such  dwell  and  float 
Under  the  green  and  golden  atmosphere 
Which  noon-tide  kindles  through  the  woven  In 
And  when  these  burst,  and  the  thin  fiery  air, 
which  they  brt^allied  within  those  lucent  doi 
Ascends  to  flow  like  meteors  through  the  nigl' 
They  ride  on  them,  and  rein  their  hEullong  bji 
And  bow  their  burning  cre«tA,  and  glide  in  Gr 
Under  the  waters  of  the  earth  agun. 


PROMETHEUS  UNBOUND. 


Ill 


Of  meadow  flowers,  or  folded  yiolets  deep, 
Or  on  their  dying  odours,  when  they  die. 
Or  on  the  sunlight  of  the  sphered  dew  t 

IBOOlfD  FAUN. 

Ay,  many  more  which  we  may  well  divine. 
But  should  we  stay  to  speak,  noontide  would  come. 
And  thwart  Silenus  iina  his  goats  undrawn. 
And  KTudge  to  sing  those  wise  and  loyely  songs 
Of  Fate,and  Chance,  and  Grod,  and  Chaos  old. 
And  Love,  and  the  chained  Titan's  woful  doom. 
And  how  he  shall  he  loosed,  and  make  the  earth 
One  brotherhood  :  delightfbl  strains  which  cheer 
Oar  solitary  twilights,  and  which  charm 
To  silence  the  unenvying  nightingales. 


SCENE  III. 
A  PinnaeUqf  Hock  among  Mountains,  Asia  aiui  Pakthka. 

PAIITHBA. 

Hither  the  sound  has  borne  us — ^to  the  realm 

Of  Demogorgon,  and  the  mighty  portal. 

Like  a  vmcano's  meteor-breathing  chasm, 

Whence  the  oracular  vapour  is  hurled  up 

Which  lonely  men  drink  wandering  in  their  youth. 

And  call  truth,  virtue,  love,  genius,  or  joy. 

That  maddening  wine  of  life,  whose  dregs  tney  drain 

To  deep  intoidcation  ;  and  uplift. 

Like  Meenads  who  cry  loud,  Evoe  !  Evoe  ! 

The  voice  which  is  contagion  to  the  world. 

ASIA. 

Fit  throne  for  such  a  Power  I  liagnifieent  I 
How  glorious  art  thou.  Earth  I  And  if  thou  be 
The  enadow  of  some  spirit  lovelier  still, 
Thouffh  evil  stain  its  work,  and  it  should  be 
Like  its  creation,  weak  yet  beautiful, 
I  could  faH  down  and  worship  that  and  thee. 
Even  now  my  heart  adoreth  :  Wonderful ! 
Look,  sister,  ere  the  vi^ur  dim  thy  brain  : 
Beneath  is  a  wide  plain  of  billowy  mist, 
As  a  lake,  paving  m  the  morning  skv. 
With  azure  waves  which  burst  in  silver  light. 
Some  Indian  vale.    Behold  it,  rolling  on 
Under  the  curdling  winds,  and  islanding 
The  peak  whereon  we  stand,  midway,  around, 
Encinetured  by  the  dark  and  bloommg  forests. 
Dim  twilighfr-lawns  and  stream-illumined  caves. 
And  wind-enchanted  shapes  of  wandering  mist ; 
And  far  on  high  the  keen  sky-cleaving  mountahis. 
From  icy  spires  of  sun-like  radiance  fling 
The  dawn,  as  lifted  Ocean's  daiyling  spray, 
From  some  Atlantic  islet  scattered  up, 
Spangles  the  wind  with  lamp-like  water-drops. 
Tjie  vale  is  girdled  with  their  walls,  a  howl 
Of  Cataracts  from  their  thaw-cloven  ravines 
Satiates  the  Ustenins  wind,  continuous,  vast. 
Awful  as  silence.     Hark  !  the  rushing  snow  1 
The  son-awakened  avalanche  !  whose  mass. 
Thrice  sifted  by  the  storm,  had  gathered  there 
Flake  alter  flake,  in  heaven-dcfving  minds 
As  thought  by  thought  is  piled,  till  some  great  tru^h 
Is  loosened,  iwd  the  nations  echo  round. 
Shaken  to  Uieir  roots,  as  do  the  mountains  now. 


PARTHEA. 

Look  how  the  gusty  sea  of  mist  is  breaking 
In  crimson  fbara,  even  at  our  feet  I  it  rises 
As  Ocean  at  the  enchantment  of  the  moon 
Round  foodless  men  wrecked  on  some  oozy  isle. 


ASIA. 


The  fragments  of  the  cloud  are  scattered  up  ; 
The  wind  that  lifts  them  disentwines  my  hair  ; 
Its  billows  now  sweep  o'er  mine  eyes  ;  my  brain 
Grows  dizzy  ;  I  see  shapes  within  tlie  mist. 

PANTHEA. 

A  countenance  with  beckoning  smiles :  there  burnt 
An  azure  fire  within  its  gulden  locks  I 
Anotlier  and  another  :  hark  !  they  speak  ! 

SONO  OP   SPIRITS. 

To  the  deep,  to  the  deep, 

Down,  down ! 
Through  the  shade  of  sleep. 
Through  the  cloudy  strife 
Of  Death  and  of  Life  ; 
Through  the  veil  and  the  bar 
Of  things  which  seem  and  are, 
Even  to  the  steps  of  the  remotest  tlii*onc, 

Down,  down  I 

While  the  sound  whirls  around, 

Down,  dovm  I 
As  the  fawn  draws  the  hound. 
As  the  lightning  the  vapour. 
As  a  weak  moth  the  taper  ; 
Death,  despair  ;  love,  sorrow  ; 
Time  both  ;  to-day,  to-morrow  ; 
As  steel  obeys  the  spirit  of  the  stone, 

Down,  down  1 

Through  the  grey,  void  abysm, 

Down,  down  ! 
Where  the  air  is  no  prism. 
And  the  moon  and  stars  are  not. 
And  the  cavern-crags  wear  not 
The  radiance  of  Heaven, 
Nor  the  gloom  to  Earth  given, 
Where  there  is  one  pervading,  one  alone, 

Down,  down  1 

In  the  depth  of  the  deep 

Down,  down  ! 
Like  veiled  lightning  asleep. 
Like  the  spark  nursed  in  embers. 
The  last  look  Love  remembers. 
Like  a  diamond,  which  shines 
On  the  dark  w^th  of  mines. 
A  spell  is  treasured  but  for  thee  alone. 

Down,  down  I 

We  have  bound  thee,  we  guide  thee  ; 

Down,  down ! 
With  the  bright  form  beside  thee ; 
Resist  not  the  weakness, 
Such  strength  is  in  meekness 
That  the  Eternal,  the  Immortal, 
Must  unloose  through  life's  portal 
The  snake-like  Doom  coiled  underneath  his 

By  that  alune.  [Uirone 


PROMETHEUS  UNBODND. 


I  hee  >  mignt}'  darlnms 
.  QwiT,  uid  t%yt  of  gloom 
I  li|;ht  from  the  meriiliui  nun, 
'   ihapeleaa  ;  neitlivr  limb. 


A»]i  wliHt  thou  wouldst  know. 


All  tilings  tliou  dar'st 
liviag  vurtil  t 


God  :  Aluii^-Iitf  God. 


D  the  winds  of 
[Bpring 
I  ^outh  alone, 

'■  wlilch  dim 
of  unlicwailing  flowere, 
is  peopled  earth  ■  Mlitude 


leard  id  youth  a 
fern  with  falliiiK  I 


■tht 


Merciful  God. 

error,  madnesa,  crime,  rcmc 

liiikB  of  the  great  cMin  of  tl 

ithin  the  mind  of  man 

heavily,  niid  each  one  reels 

lowarda  the  pit  of  death ; 


Kinpt,  bitterer  (o  drink  Ihaa  blood  ; 
Inlietiied  and  fuailiar  q)eech 
Bd  keen  ahrielcB,  d&y  after  day  ; 
Ithe  eburp  fear  of  Hell  t 


Who  reigni  t  There  ma  the  HeaveD  aod  Eoilh  u 

And  Light  and  Love;  then  Saturn,  fromvhOMtliMai 
Tune  fell,  an  eoviouB  shadow  :  «uch  the  Mate 
or  the  earth's  primal  spirita  beneath  his  away, 
As  the  calm  joy  of  flowers  and  living  leKTCs 
Before  the  wind  or  sun  has  withered  them 
And  lemi-Tital  worms  ;  but  he  refused 
The  birthright  of  their  beins,  knowledge,  power, 
Tlie  akill  wUch  wields  the  ebments  Hw  thangbt 
Which  pienei  this  dim  onivene  like  li^tt 
Seir-«mpire,  and  the  m^asty  of  love  ; 
ForthirstoTwhichth^&Dted.  Then  PromeHieiit 
GaTe  wisdom,  whieh  is  strength,  to  Jupiter, 
And  with  this  law  atone,  "  Let  imui  be  tne," 
Clothed  him  with  the  dominion  of  wide  Hcsren. 
To  know  nor  iaith,  nor  Iots,  nor  law  ;  to  be 
Omnipi/tent  but  friendleas  is  to  reign  ; 
And  Jove  now  rrigoed  ;  for  on  the  raoa  of  man 
Firel  famine,  and  then  toil,  and  then  dinnaar. 
Strife,  wounds,  and  ghastly  death  UDBeen  befot^ 
Fell ;  and  the  unseasonable  seasons  drove, 
Witli  alternating  shafts  of  frost  and  &re. 
Their  shelterless,  pale  tribes  te  mountain  eavea  i 
And  in  their  desert  hearts  fierce  wants  he  aenl. 
And  mad  disquietades,  and  shadows  idle 
Of  unreal  good,  which  levied  mutual  war. 
So  ruining  Uie  lair  wherein  they  raged. 
Prometheus  saw,  and  waked  the  legmned  bapM 
Which  sleep  within  folded  Elysian  flowen^ 
Nepenthe,  Moly,  Amaranth,  fiideless  blooms, 
That  they  might  hide  with  thin  and  rsiniww  wingi 
The  shape  of  Death  ;  and  Lore  he  sent  to  bind 
The  disunited  tendrils  of  that  vine 
Whieh  bean  the  wine  of  life,  the  litmuui  htait ; 
And  he  tamed  fire  which,  like  some  bout  of  prej, 
Most  terrible,  but  lovely,  played  beneath 
The  frown  of  man  ;  and  tortured  to  1^  will 
Iron  and  gold,  the  slaves  and  signs  of  power. 
And  gems  SJid  poioone,  and  all  subtlest  fenns 
Hidden  beneath  the  monntains  and  the  wava. 
He  gave  man  speech,  and  speech  created  tbonght, 
Which  ia  the  meiaura  of  the  oniverse  j 
And  Scienceatruck  [he  thrones  of  earth  andhcaveD, 
Which  shook,  but  fell  not ;  and  the  harmonious  mind 
Poured  itself  forth  in  all-prophetic  song; 
And  mnsic  lifted  up  the  listening  qiirit 
Until  it  walked,  exempt  from  mortal  cai«. 
Godlike,  o'er  the  clear  billows  of  Bwe«t  sound ; 
And  human  hands  first  mimicked  and  then  mocM-d, 
With  moulded  limbs  more  lovely  than  its  oim. 
The  hun)nn  form,  till  marble  grew  diving 
And  mothers,  gazing,  drank  the  love  men  sue 
Hefleeled  in  Iheir  race,  behold,  and  perish. 
He  told  the  hidden  power  of  herbs  and  springs. 
And  DIscOBO  drank  and  slept.  Death  grew Uke  deep. 
He  taught  the  implicated  orbits  woven 
Of  the  wide-waudering  stars ;  and  how  the  sim 
Changes  his  lair,  and  by  what  secret  spell 
The  [mle  moon  is  transiormcd,  when  her  broad  eye 
Gaxes  not  on  the  interlunar  sea  : 
He  Uught  to  rule,  u  life  directs  the  limbs. 
The  tempest- winged  chariots  of  (he  Ocean, 
And  the  Celt  knew  the  Indian.     Citica  then 
Were  built,  and  through  their  snow-like  colamns 
The  warm  winds,and  the  azuretethershone,  [floit-«) 
And  the  blue  sea  and  shadowy  hills  were  seen. 
Such,  the  alleviations  of  his  state, 


r\ 


Prometheus  gave  to  man,  for  which  he  hangs 
Withering  in  destined  pain  :  but  who  rains  down 
Evil,  the  inunedicable  pU^e,  which,  while 
Man  looks  on  his  creation  like  a  God 
And  sees  that  it  is  glorious,  driyes  him  on 
The  wreck  of  his  own  will,  the  scorn  of  earth, 
The  outcast,  the  abandoned,  the  alone  t 
Not  JoTe :  while  yet  his  frown  shook  heaven,  aye. 
His  adversanr  from  adamantine  chains         [when 
Cursed  him,  he  trembled  like  a  slave.    Declare 
Who  is  his  master  t    Is  he  too  a  slave  t 

DSMOGOROON. 

All  spirits  are  enslaved  which  serve  thmgs  evil: 
Thou  knowest  if  Jupiter  be  such  or  no. 

ASIA. 

Whom  caUed*8t  fhon  God  t 

DEMOOOSOON. 

I  spoke  but  as  ye  speak. 
Fur  Jove  is  the  supreme  of  living  things. 

ASIA. 

Who  is  the  master  of  the  slave  t 

DEMOOOBOON. 

If  the  abysm 
G>uld  vomit  forth  its  secrets.    But  a  voice 
Is  wanting,  the  deep  truth  is  imageless  ; 
For  what  would  it  avaU  to  bid  thee  gaze 
On  the  revolving  world  t    What  to  bid  speak 
Fate, Time,  Occasion, Chaneeand  Change!  To  these 
All  things  are  subject  but  eternal  Love. 


What  meanest  thou ! 


ASIA. 


So  much  I  asked  before,  and  my  heart  gave 
The  response  thou  hast  given  ;  and  of  such  truths 
Each  to  itself  must  be  the  oracle. 
One  more  demand  ;  and  do  thou  answer  nie 
As  my  own  soul  would  aiwwer,  did  it  know 
That  which  I  ask.    Prometheus  shall  arise 
Henceforth  the  sun  of  this  rejoicing  worid : 
When  shall  the  destined  hour  arrive  t 


DSMOOOEQOlf. 


ASIA. 


Behold! 


The  rocks  are  cloven,  and  through  the  purple  night 
I  see  ears  drawn  by  rainbow- winged  steeds 
Which  trample  the  dim  winds:  in  each  there  stands 
A  wild>eyed  charioteer  uiving  their  flight 
Some  look  b^ind,  as  fien(u  pursued  them  there. 
And  yet  I  see  no  shapes  but  the  keen  stars  : 
Others,  with  burning  eyes,  lean  forth,  and  drink 
With  eager  lips  the  wind  of  their  own  speed. 
As  if  the  thing  they  loved  fled  on  before,      [locks 
And  now,  even  now,  they  clasped  it.   Their  bright 
Stream  Iflce  a  comet's  flashing  hair :  they  all 
Sweep  onward. 

DBMOOORGON. 

These  are  the  immortal  Hours, 
Of  whom  thou  didst  demand.    One  waits  for  thee. 

ASIA. 

A  spirit  with  a  dreadful  countenance 
Checks  its  dark  chariot  by  the  craggy  gulf. 
Unlike  thy  brethren,  ghastly  charioteer,    [Speak  ! 
Who  art  thou  t    Whither  wouldst  thou  bear  me ! 

IPIUT. 

I  am  the  shadow  of  a  destiny 
More  dread  than  is  my  aspect :  ere  yon  planet 
Has  set,  the  darkness  which  ascends  with  nie 
Shall  wimp  in  lastingnight  heaven's  kingless  throne. 


PANTHBA. 

That  terrible  shadow  floats 
Up  from  its  throne,  as  may  the  lurid  smoko 
Of  earthquake*  ruined  cities  o'er  the  sea. 
Lo  !  it  ascends  the  car  ;  the  coursers  fly 
Terrified  :  watch  its  path  among  the  stars 
Blackening  the  night  I 

ASIA. 

Thus  I  am  answered :  strange! 

PAMTHBA. 

See,  near  the  verge,  another  chariot  stays  ; 
An  ivory  shell  inlaid  with  crimson  fire. 
Which  comes  and  goes  within  its  sculptured  rim 
Of  delicate  strange  tracezy  ;  the  young  spirit 
That  p^uides  it  hu  the  dove-like  eyes  of  hope  ; 
How  its  soft  smiles  attract  the  soul !  as  light 
Lures  winged  insects  through  the  lampless  air. 

SPIUT. 

My  coursers  are  fed  with  the  lightning. 
They  drink  of  the  whirlwind's  stream. 

And  when  the  red  morning  is  bright'nhig 
They  bathe  in  the  fresh  sunbeam  ; 
Tliey  have  strength  for  their  swiftness  I  deem, 

Then  ascend  with  me,  daughter  of  Ocean. 

I  desire :  and  their  speed  makes  night  kindle; 
I  fear  :  they  outstrip  the  Typhoon ; 

Ere  the  cloud  piled  on  Atlas  can  dwindle 
We  encircle  the  earth  and  the  moon  : 
We  shall  rest  frt>m  lung  labours  at  noon : 

Then  ascend  with  me,  daughter  of  Ocean. 


SCENE  V. 

The  Car  pauta  within  a  Cioud  on  the  Top  of  a  snotep 

Mountain. 

AuA,  Pajcthba,  and  the  Spirit  or  trs  IIoub. 

SPIBIT. 

On  the  brink  of  the  night  and  the  morning 
My  coursers  are  wont  to  respire  ; 

But  the  Earth  has  just  whispered  a  warning 
That  their  flight  must  be  swifter  than  fire : 
They  shall  drink  the  hot  speed  of  desire  ! 

ASIA. 

Thou  breathest  on  their  nostrils,  but  my  breath 
Would  give  them  swifter  speed. 


SPIBIT. 


Alas  !  it  could  not 


PANTIIPJL. 

Oh  Spirit !  pause,  and  tell  whence  is  the  light 
Which  fills  the  cloud  !  the  sun  is  yet  unriseu. 

SPIRIT. 

The  sun  will  rise  not  until  noon.     Apollo 
Is  held  in  heaven  by  wonder  ;  and  tne  light 
Which  fills  this  vapour,  as  the  aerial  hue 
Of  fountain-gazing  roses  fills  the  water, 
Flows  from  thy  mighty  sister. 


PANTHEA. 

I 


Yes,  I  feel— 


PHOMICTmCUS   L'NKUlTND. 


■i  thep,  aialcr  I     Thou  art  pklc. 

Irhnngcd  !   I  <Urc  nol  look  on  thee; 

iLhec  not.     I  wsroi  enJuiv 

Mot  tliy  l>pauly.     Same  guoil  cluuige 

Hlho  cIrmcnU,  nrliicb  suflbr 

■thus  unrpilcd.     Tho  Neroiili  EfU 

Hijr  when  the  c1«r  hyaline 

ft  thy  upriBe,  anil  thou  didst  ituid 

led  Hhcli,  vhich  floated  on 

H  fliior  of  tile  cnEUkl  aea, 

Bciui  ixlcs,  and  by  the  >harea 

Ky  name  ;  love,  like  the  Mmosplicn 

Hre  lillinE  (ho  living  world, 

Hee,  and  illumined  earth  and  hcivcn 

B  ocean  and  tho  Buolen  caves 

Buells  within  them  ;  till  grief  east 

Hlhe  Boul  from  which  it  came: 

H  now  )  Dor  is  it  1  atone, 

Hv  companion,  thine  own  chosen  nne. 


le  inceter  thaji  aught  else  but  Ilia 
e  ihoy  arc :  yet  all  loce  is  nwcpt, 
Irned.     Common  as  light  is  love. 


List :  Spirits,  npcak. 


Fair  are  others  ;  nonp  beholds  thee, 
But  thy  roiee  sounds  low  and  tender 

Like  the  fairest,  for  it  folds  tliee 

From  the  si^hi,  that  1ii|uid  splendour, 

And  all  feel,  yet  see  thee  n«ver, 

Aa  I  feel  now,  lost  for  ever  1 

Lamp  of  Earth  I  where'er  thou  movost 
lis  dim  shapes  are  ctad  with  bKghtnesa, 

And  the  soub  of  whom  thou  lovest 
Walk  upon  the  winds  with  ligbtnos, 

Till  tlioy  (oil,  as  I  am  failings 

Dixzy,  loat,  jet  unbewailing  I 


My  son!  is  an  enchanted  boat. 
Which,  like  a  sleeping  iwoo,  doth  tinat 

Upon  the  silver  waves  rf'  tliy  sweet  singing  ', 
And  thine  dotii  like  an  angel  sit 
Besldu  the  helm  conducting  it. 

Whilst  all  tlie  winds  with  melody  are  riDgin( 
It  seems  to  float  ever,  for  ever, 
Upon  that  manv-wlndiiig  river. 
Between  mountains,  woods,  abysses. 

Till,  like  one  in  slumber  bound, 

Bume  to  the  ocean,  I  float  down,  aroDod, 

Into  a  sea  profound,  of  ever-sprrading  sound 

Meanwhile  thy  iplrit  lifts  its  pinions 


Catching  the  winds  that  bn  that  happy  heai 
Anil  we  saQ  on,  awa^,  afar, 
Without  a  course,  wi^out  a  Star, 
But,  by  the  instinct  of  sweet  music  driven  ; 
Till  tiirough  Eiysian  garden  isteta 
By  Ihee,  most  beautiful  of  pilots. 
Where  never  mortal  pinnace  glided, 
The  boat  of  my  deture  is  guidaj  : 
Realms  where  the  air  we  breathe  is  love. 
Which  in  tho  winda  on  the  waves  doth  mo« 
llnnnoniaing  this  earth  with  what  we  feel  a1 


•e  Uiey  divide  them  ; 
i-r  thou  sill  nest. 


And  Youth's  smooth  ocean,  smiling  lA  betia 
Beyond  tho  glassy  gulfe  we  See 
Of  sliadow-imupled  Infancy, 
Tliixiugh  Death  and  Birth,  to  a  diviner  day 
A  paradise  of  vaulted  boweni 
Lit  by  downward-gazing  flowers. 
And  water}'  paths  that  wind  between 
WildcmeBses  calm  and  green, 
Peopled  by  shapes  too  bright  to  see, 
And  rent,  having  beheld  :  somewhat  like  tin 
Which  walk  upuu  the  sea,  and  iduHit  n 
diuusly  I 
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ACT    III. 


SCENE  I. 

tltaven.    Jurrrn  onMt  Throne;  Tmxnand  the  other 

Deities  assembUd, 

JUPITER. 

Ye  congregated  powers  of  heaven,  who  diare 

The  glory  and  the  strength  of  him  ye  serve. 

Rejoice !  henceforth  I  am  omnipotent 

All  else  had  been  subdued  to  me  ;  alone 

The  soul  of  man,  like  unextinguished  fire. 

Yet  bums  towards  heaven  with  fierce  reproach, 

and  doubt, 
And  bunentation,  and  reluctant  prayer, 
Hurling  up  insurrection,  which  might  make 
Our  antique  empire  insecure,  though  built 
On  eldest  faith,  and  hell's  coeval,  fear ; 
And  though  my  curses  through  the  pendulous  air. 
Like  snow  on  herblcss  peaks,  fall  flake  by  flake, 
And  cling  to  it ;  though  under  my  wrath's  night 
It  climb  the  crags  of  life,  step  alter  step, 
Which  wound  it,  as  ice  wounds  unsandalled  foet. 
It  yet  remains  supreme  o'er  misery. 
Aspiring,  unrepreased,  yet  soon  to  fidl : 
Even  now  have  I  begotten  a  strange  wonder. 
That  fatal  child,  the  terror  of  the  earth. 
Who  waits  but  till  the  destined  hour  arrive. 
Bearing  from  Demogorgon's  vacant  throne 
The  dreadftil  miffht  of  ever-living  limbs 
Which  clothed  that  awful  spirit  unbeheld. 
To  redeseend,  and  trample  out  the  spark. 

Pour  forth  heaven's  whie,  Idcean  (Sanymede, 

And  let  it  fill  the  Dndal  cups  like  fire. 

And  from  the  flower-inwoven  soil  divine. 

Ye  all-triumphant  harmonies  arise. 

As  dew  from  earth  under  the  twilight  stars : 

Drink  !  be  the  nectar  circling  through  your  veins 

The  soul  of  joy,  ye  ever-living  Gods, 

Till  exultation  burst  in  one  wide  voice 

Like  music  from  Elysian  winds. 

And  thou 
Ascend  beside  me,  veiled  in  the  light 
Of  the  desire  which  makes  thee  one  with  me, 
Thetis,  bright  image  of  eternity  ! 
When  thou  didst  cry,  <<  Insufferable  might ! 
God  1  Spare  me !  I  sustain  not  the  quick  flames. 
The  penetrating  presence  ;  all  my  being. 
Like  him  whom  the  Numidian  seps  did  thaw 
Into  a  dew  with  poison,  is  dissolved. 
Sinking  through  its  foundations  : "  even  then 
Two  mighty  spirits,  mingling  made  a  third 
Mightier  than  either,  which,  unbodied  now. 
Between  us  floats,  felt,  although  unbeheld. 
Waiting  the  incarnation,  which  ascends, 
(Hear  ye  the  thunder  of  the  fiery  wheels 
Griding  the  winds !)  from  Demogorgon's  throne. 
Victory  !  victory  !  Feelest  thou  not,  O  world ! 
The  earthquake  of  his  chariot  thundering  up 
Olympus  t 

The  Car  ef  the  Hour  arrivet.    Dbmooorooiv  dee- 
cendt  and  motes  tovards  the  Throne  </ Jurrrsa. 

Awful  shape,  what  art  thou !  Speak  ! 


DEMOGORGO!f. 

Eternity.     Demand  no  direr  name. 

Descend,  and  follow  me  down  the  abyss. 

I  am  thy  child,  as  thou  wert  &itum's  child  ; 

Mightier  than  thee  :  and  we  must  dwell  together 

Henceforth  in  darkness.     Lift  thy  lightnings  not 

The  tyranny  of  heaven  none  may  retain. 

Or  reassume,  or  hold,  succeeding  thee  : 

Yet  if  thou  wilt,  as  'tis  the  destiny 

Of  trodden  worms  to  writhe  till  they  are  dead. 

Put  forth  thy  might 

JUPrncR. 

Detested  prodigy! 
Even  thus  beneath  the  deep  Titanian  prisons 
I  trample  thee  I  Thou  lingerest  t 

Mercy !  mercy  I 
No  pity,  no  release,  no  respite  !  Oh, 
That  thou  wouldst  make  mine  enemy  my  judge. 
Even  where  he  hangs,  seared  by  my  long  revenge, 
On  Caucasus !  he  would  not  doom  me  thus. 
Gentle,  and  iust,  and  dreadless,  is  he  not 
The  monarch  of  the  worid  I  What  then  art  thou  t 
No  refuge  !  no  appeal ! 

Sink  with  me  then. 
We  two  will  sink  on  the  wide  waves  of  rui% 
Even  as  a  vulture  and  a  snake  outspent 
Drop,  twisted  in  inextricable  fight. 
Into  a  shoreless  sea.     Let  hell  unlock 
Its  mounded  oceans  of  tempestuous  fire. 
And  whelm  on  them  into  the  bottomless  void 
This  desolated  world,  and  thee,  and  me. 
The  conqueror  and  the  conquered,  and  the  wreck 
Of  that  for  which  they  combated. 

Ai !  Ai  I 
The  elements  obey  me  not     I  sink 
Dizzily  down,  ever,  for  ever,  down. 
And,  like  a  cloud,  mine  enemy  above 
Darkens  my  fall  with  victory  !  Ai,  Ai  1 


SCENE  II. 

The  Mouth  of  a  tfreat  River  in  the  Island  Atlantis.  Ocsaw 
it  discovered  reclining  near  the  Shore  ;  Apollo  stands 
beside  him, 

OCEAN. 

He  fell, thou  saycst,  beneath  his  conqueror's  frownl 

▲POLLO. 

Ay,  when  the  strife  was  ended  which  made  dim 
The  orb  1  rule,  and  shook  the  solid  stars. 
The  terrors  of  his  eye  illumined  heaven 
With  sanguine  light,  through  the  thick  ragged  skirt* 
Of  the  victorious  dnrknesn,  as  he  fell : 
Like  the  last  glare  of  day*8  red  agony, 
Which,  from  a  rent  among  the  fiery  clouds. 
Bums  far  along  the  tempest- wrinkled  deep. 

OCEAN. 

He  sunk  to  the  abyss  1  To  the  dark  void  t 

I  s 


PlUiMirniKIJS   UNBOUND. 


w  blinded 
1  iiinks  At  lengtli 


|e  fli-lik  of  Hi-aven -reflecting  m» 

ealm.will  h™  TP,uiisl«iiiBii  wUli  blooil , 
Lilifting  wind^  liku  iilaias  ef  com 
Bummer  ur ;  niy  Btreama  will  flo* 
eu]iW  cuiitinenlH,  uid  round 
and  frum  Ihcir  glsuy  thrones 
il  liu  liuniid  ayni|i1u  Bhkll  muk 
lir  sliips,  u  miirtkla  see 
^rk  of  tliE  lit:1iC  liuK-n  moon 

',  ita  Bi|:htlew  pilot's  crait, 
ill  (utuct'B  clibinK  sea ; 
DO  man:  by  binud  andgreuu, 
a,  mud  ihe  mingled  voice 
U  commanil ;  but  by  the  light 
ted  flowers,  aud  floating  odoun, 
;t,  and  mild,  free,  fi^'" 


.  such  g 


lot  on  the  derdH  which  maks 
willl  aDrmw,  IB  pclipw) 


Tliou  muBt  ivny ; 
uec  at  even,  lill  when  fnrewtll ; 

mt  of  tlic  cmerolit  uma 
'ver  full  bwide  my  throna. 
1b  under  tiie  green  lea, 
ilwboriioonthovfind-likoBtrenn, 
lifted  o'er  tlicir  streaming  luir 


migbly  aiatc 


Bjoy. 


nong  HpiriiH  1  tbus  doth  Blrcngth 
■age,  atic]  lmi(!-Bufrering  lore. 
It  Ihe  form  ihcy  animate, 


n  than  fivcduni  long  desired 
Asia,  thou  light  of  life. 


Shndnw  of  beaaly  nnbeheld ;  ■nd  y», 
V'uir  fit-Icr  nymplif,  who  nude  long  yean  of  pain 
Sweet  In  remember,  thrungh  your  love  and  care  ; 
Henceforth  wo  will  not  part.     There  ia  a  otve, 
All  ovcrgmwn  wiih  trailing  odorous  pUuta, 
Which  curtain  nut  the  day  with  leavea  uid  flavin, 
And  paved  with  veined  emerald,  nnil  a  foantaiu, 
Leapa  in  the  midst  wiili  an  airakening  sound. 
Frum  ita  curved  roof  tho  mountain's  frozen  lean^ 
Like  snow,  or  silver,  or  long  diamond  sptreK, 
Hang  downward,  nining  forth  a  doubtful  light: 
And  there  is  heard  tlie  aver-moTing  air. 
Whispering  without  from  tree  to  tree,  and  birds, 
And  beoai  and  all  around  an  moasy  Beats, 
And  the  rough  walls  are  clothed  with  long  Bofl  gna ; 
■    lirople  duelling,  which  shall  be 


Whei 
As  Ihe 


will  Bi 


'orld  ebbs  and  flows,  ourBclvc 
What  can  hide  man  from  mulabililyl 
And  if  ye  aigh,  then  1  will  smile;  and  thou, 
lone,  shall  chauut  fragmeuta  of  Bea-muaic, 
Until  I  weep,  when  ;e  ahall  amile  away 
The  lcarBBhebrought,wliich  m  were  sweet  to  ahid 
We  will  entangle  buds  and  ftowera  and  beama 
Which  twinkle  on  the  fountain's  brim,  and  make 
Strange  Gonibinationa  out  of  common  things,  . 
Like  human  babea  in  their  brief  innocence ; 
And  we  will  search  wilh  looka  and  worda  oT  love. 
For  hidden  thonghta,  each  lovelier  than  the  isat. 
Our  uncxhauattid  spirita;  and  like  lutes 
Touched  by  the  akill  of  the  enamoured  wind. 
Weave  harmonica  divine,  yet  ever  new. 
From  diHercnce  awcct  where  diitcocd  ouinat  be ; 
And  hither  come,  aped  on  the  charmed  winds, 
Wliieh  meet  from  all  the  points  of  heaven,  se  bees 
From  every  flower  afrial  Enna  fe«k. 
At  their  kuon'n  island-homea  in  Himem, 
The  echoes  of  the  human  world,  which  tell 
Of  tlie  low  voice  of  love,  nlmoat  unheard, 
And  diivc-eycd  pily's  murmured  paiu,  and  mnuc^ 
Itself  the  echo  of  the  heart,  and  nil 
Tlmt  tempera  or  improves  man's  life,  lujw  free ; 
And  lovely  appariiions,  dim  at  flrsi. 
Then  radiant,  aa  the  mind,  aiiaing  bright 
Fiiim  the  embra™  of  beauty,  wliuuco  the  forms 
Of  wliich  theBe  are  the  phoutoma,  casta  on  them 
The  catherrd  niys  which  are  reality, 
Sliull  visit  UB,  llie  progeny  inmiortal 
Of  Painting,  Scul]>ture,  and  rnpt  Poesy, 
And  arlK,  tliougU  uuimagined,  yet  to  bs. 
The  waiidvniig  vuiees  and  the  ahadowa  th<M 
Of  all  that  mau  bceomcB,  the  mediaton 
Urihat  limt  worship,  love,  by  him  and  us     (grow 
fiivenand returned;  awiflshaiicsand sounds, nhicb 
More  fair  and  soft  as  man  grows  wiac  and  kind, 
And  veil  by  veil,  evil  and  error  fall : 
Such  virtue  Inut  the  cave  and  |ihu:e  amund. 

irnnifnii  fi  Iki  SnirruF  rai  Roca. 
For  thee,  fair  Spirit,  one  toll  remains.     lone. 
Give  her  tlmt  curved  ahull,  which  Proteua  old, 
Made  Asb'n  nuptial  boim,  breathing  within  it 
A  voice  to  bo  itceomplished,  and  which  thou 
Didbt  liido  in  gnus  under  the  hollow  rock. 

Thou  moat  desired  Hour,  more  loved  and  lovely 
Than  all  thy  niatcra,  this  the  m<i;Btic  ahell ; 
See  the  pale  asure  iodiag  into  ailrer 
Lining  it  wilh  a  aoTt  yet  glowing  light : 
Looks  it  not  like  lulled  muaic  aleeping  thersl 
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spiEcr. 
It  Mems  in  tmih  the  fairest  shell  of  Ocean : 
Its  sonod  must  be  at  once  both  sweet  audistrange. 

/  FBOMETHBUS. 

Go,  borne  orer  the  cities  of  mankind 
On  whirlwind-footed  coursers :  once  again 
Ontspeed  the  sun  around  the  orbed  world  ; 
And  as  thy  chariot  cleaves  the  kindling  air. 
Thou  breathe  into  the  many-folded  shell. 
Loosening  its  mighty  music ;  it  shall  be 
As  thunder  minted  with  clear  echoes  i  then 
Return ;  and  thou  shalt  dwell  beside  our  cave. 

And  thou,  O  Mother  EarUi ! — 

THB  EARTH. 

I  hear,  I  feel ; 
Thy  lips  are  on  me,  and  thy  touch  runs  dowu 
Even  to  the  adamantine  eentral  gloom 
Along  these  marble  nerves ;  'tis  Ufe,  'tis  joy. 
And,  through  my  withered,  old,  and  icy  frame 
The  warmth  of  an  immortal  youth  shoots  down 
Circling.     Henceforth  the  many  children  fair 
Folded  in  my  sustaining  arms  ;  all  plants. 
And  creeping  forms,  and  insects  raiubow>winged. 
And  birds,  and  beasts,  and  fish,  and  human  sliapoN, 
Which  drew  disease  and  pun  fh>m  my  wan  bosom, 
Draiuing  the  poison  of  despair,  shall  take 
Andmterchange  sweet  nutriment;  to  me 
Shall  they  become  like  sister-antelopes 
By  one  fair  dam,  snow-white  and  sviift  as  wind. 
Nursed  among  lilies  near  a  brimming  strean>. 
Th^  dew-mists  of  my  sunless  sleep  shall  float 
Under  the  stars  like  balm :  night-folded  flowers 
Shall  suck  unwithering  hues  in  their  repose : 
And  men  and  beasts  in  happy  dreams  shall  gather 
Strength  for  the  coming  day,  and  all  its  joy  : 
And  death  shall  be  the  last  embrace  of  her 
Who  takes  the  life  she  gave,  even  as  a  mother. 
Folding  her  child,  says,  **  Leave  me  not  again." 

ASU. 

Oh,  mother !  wherefore  speak  the  name  of  death ! 
Cease  they  to  love,,  and  move,  and  breathe,  and 
Who  die !  [speak^ 

THS  EABXH. 

-     It  would  avail  not  to  reply : 
Thoa.  art  immortal,  and  this  tongue  is  known 
But  to  the  uncommunicating  dead. 
Death  is  the  veil  which  those  who  live  call  life : 
They  sleep,  and  it  is  lifted :  and  meanwhile 
In  mild  variety  the  seasons  mild 
With  rainbow-skirted  showers,  and  odorous  winds. 
And  long  blue  meteors  cleansing  the  dull  night. 
And  the  life-kindling  shafts  of  the  keen  sun's 
All-piercing  bow,  and  the  dew-mingled  rain 
Of  the  calm  moonbeams,  a  soft  influence  mild, 
ShaU  clothe  the  forests  and  the  fields,  aye,  even 
The  crag-built  deserts  of  the  barren  deep. 
With  ever-living  leaves,  and  fruits,  and  flowers. 
And  thou !  Tliere  is  a  cavern  where  my  spirit 
Was  panted  forth  in  anguish  whilst  thy  psin 
Made  my  heart  mad,  and  those  that  did  inhale  it 
Became  mad  too,  and  built  a  temple  there. 
And  spoke,  and  were  oracular,  and  lured 
The  erring  nations  round  to  mutual  war. 
And  faithless  faith,  such  as  Jove  kept  with  thee ; 
Which  breath  now  rises,  as  amongst  tall  weeds 
A  violet's  exhalation,  and  it  fills 


With  a  serener  light  and  crimson  air 
Intense,  yet  soft,  the  rocks  and  woods  around; 
It  feeds  the  quick  growth  of  the  serpent  vine, 
And  the  dark  link^  ivy  tangling  wild. 
And  budding,  blown,  or  odour-faded  blooms 
Which  star  the  winds  with  points  of  coloured  light, 
As  they  rain  through  them,  and  bright  golden  globes 
Of  fruit,  suspended  in  their  own  green  heaven. 
And  through  their  veined  leaves  and  amber  stema 
The  flowers  whose  purple  and  translucid  bowls 
Stand  ever  mantling  with  atrial  dew, 
The  drink  of  spirits :  and  it  circles  round. 
Like  the  soft  waving  wings  of  noonday  dreams. 
Inspiring  calm  and  happy  thoughts,  like  mine. 
Now  thou  art  thus  restored.     This  cave  is  thine. 
Anae  I  Appear ! 

lA  Spuut  rises  in  the  likeness  <if  a  %nng  d  child. 
This  is  my  torch-bearer ; 
Who  let  his  lamp  out  in  old  time  with  gazing 
On  eyes  from  which  he  kindled  it  anew 
With  love,  which  is  as  fire,  sweet  daughter  mine. 
For  such  is  that  within  thine  own.  Run,  wayward. 
And  guide  this  company  beyond  the  p^Uc 
Of  Bacchic  Nysa,  Maenad-haunted  mountain. 
And  beyond  Indus  and  its  tribute  rivers. 
Trampling  the  torrent  streams  and  glassy  lakes 
With  feet  unwet,  unwearied,  undelayiug. 
And  up  the  green  ravine,  across  the  viUe, 
Beside  the  windless  and  cr}'8talline  pool. 
Where  ever  lies,  on  unerasing  waves, 
The  image  of  a  temple,  built  above. 
Distinct  with  column,  arch,  and  architravsi, 
And  palm-like  capital,  and  over-wrought. 
And  populous  most  with  living  imagery, 
Praxiteleaii  shapes,  whose  marble  smiles 
Fill  the  hushed  air  with  everlasting  love. 
It  is  deserted  now,  but  once  it  bore 
Thy  name,  Prometheus ;  there  the  emulous  youths 
Bore  to  thy  honour  through  the  divine  gloom 
The  lamp  which  was  thine  emblem ;  even  as  those 
Who  bear  the  untransmitted  torch  of  hope 
Into  the  grave,  across  the  night  of  life. 
As  thou  hast  borne  it  most  triumphantly 
To  this  far  goal  of  Time.     Depart,  farewelL 
Beside  that  temple  is  the  destined  cave. 


SCENE  IV. 

A   Forest    In  the  Baek-ground  a  Cave.    Prombthrus, 
Asm,  Pamthka,  Ionk,  and  the  Spiiut  or  tub  Earth. 

IONS. 
Sister,  it  is  not  earthly :  how  it  ghdes 
Under  the  leaves !  how  on  its  h^id  there  bums 
A  light,  like  a  green  star,  whose  emerald  beams 
Are  twined  with  its  fair  hair !  how,  as  it  moves, 
The  splendour  drops  in  flakes  upon  the  grass ! 
Knowest  thou  it ! 

PAICTHBA. 

It  is  the  delicate  spirit 
That  guides  the  earth  through  heaven.  From  afar 
The  populous  constellations  call  that  light 
The  loveliest  of  the  planets ;  and  sometimes 
It  floats  along  the  spray  of  the  salt  sea, 
Or  makes  its  chariot  of  a  foggy  cloud. 
Or  walks  through  fields  or  cities  while  men  sleep, 
Or  o'er  the  mountain  tops,  or  down  the  rivers. 
Or  through  the  green  waste  wilderness,  as  now. 
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\iM\ 


a  it  8CCB.     Bi'fnre  Juvc  ri'iBned 
XT  Asiii,  Rnd  il  camo 
ur  Id  drink  llic  li<|uid  li^ht 
.  for  Kliicli  it  (uiil  It  tliinU-d 
di|mu,  Dii'l  Willi  lier 

"  '    in",  mid  lold  her 
r  il  BUW  much. 


McillnT,  dransat  niollii:i 
k  wilh  llltt;  >B  I  v-UH  wuiiTl 
\p  my  eyrs  in  tliy  sufI  nrniB, 
I  huvr  made  thuni  tirud  ufjajrl 
ly  bc«lile  Ihcu  tlin  lonj;  uoniw, 
liuiie  in  tlie  bright  sili-at  air  t 


lentlcdt  licin); !  and  henceforth 
■ipe  uneiivied.  Spuh,  I  pray: 
Uk  aace  ooluced,  niiw  ilt'ligliu. 

I  ipvwn  wiser,  thuu^h  a  child 
Id  like  (hoc,  witliiii  tliia  day ; 

I  that  toada,  ond  aualies,  and  loQlhlj- 
mid  maliciouB  bpiuts,  and  bo  ughs 


.y  walks  i 


Kng  tlio  haunts  of  humankind, 
■  mtn,  or  wilh  proud,  nngry  locks, 
I  gall,  or  false  and  hollaw  smiles, 
Beer  of  self-loved  ignorance, 
^  fonl  rnaakB,  wilh  which  ill  thoughli 


bc^iiig"' 


Is  call  m 


>,  uglieal  of  all  ihii  ^ 
Icven  in  ■  world  where  thou  art  fair 
lid  kind,  free  and  sincere  tike  thee}, 
m  frowning  made  me  sick  at  heart 
I  tlioui;li  Ihoy  slept,  and  I  unseen. 
H  hili:ly  lay  through  a  great  citjr 
ly  hills  surrounding  it: 
B  slt-'cpini;  al  the  ratic: 
Has  lii'onl  a  sound,  so  laud, 
■lid  ihi'  moonlight,  yet  mort 
le  liul  thint;,  Bweclest  of  all ; 
Biund,  u  it  would  ni^vor  end : 
■labitaiita  Il'SIiI  t^uddenly 
HbI,  and  gathered  in  the  Btreeta, 
■ndpi-  up  lo  Henvcn,  while  yet 
■led  along.     I  hid  myself 
Kain  ill  llm  public  square, 
■ko  the  i-eftuK  otthc  moun 
ft  under  green  leiives ;  and  soon 
Hiisn  siiapes  and  visagea 
Bko  as  having  wrought  me  pain, 
lirougb  the  air,  and  fsding  still 

■  (hut  scattered  them;  and  IhoBc 
■cy  past  seemed  luildand  lovclyfonna 
■l  disguise  had  fnllen,  and  all 

■it  changed,  and  after  hriof  surprise 

lof  delighted  wonder,  all 

■sleep  acain  ;  and  when  the  dawn 

■  thou  think  that  loads,  and  snakes 
■dutiful  t  yet  so  they  were,  [and  efts, 
■little  change  of  shape  or  hue ; 
■put  their  evil  nature  olT: 


1  cannot  tell  my  joy,  when  o'er  a  lake 
Upon  B  drooping  bough  with  nightshade  twii 
I  saw  two  azure  halcyons  cliiiKing  downward 
And  Chinning  one  bright  bunch  ot  amber  bei 
Wilh  quirk  long  bealw,  and  iu  the  deep  then 
I'liosv  lovely  foi-ms  imaied  as  in  a  aky ; 
So  wilh  my  thoughts  full  of  these  hapn  dial 
We  meet  again,  the  happiest  diange  of  all 


And  nerer  will  wo  part,  till  thy  chaste  sister 
Who  guides  tlio  frozen  and  inconalant  moon, 
Will  Vook  on  thv  mora  warm  and  equal  ii^t 
Till  her  heart  Ihaw  like  Bakes  of  April  boow, 


What !  as  Asia  loves  rnnnetl 


With  sphered  lirea  the  interltinar  air  I 


Wc  feel  what  thou  host  heard  and  se 


:ye(«] 


Soon  OS  the  sound  had  ceased  whose  thunder 
The  abysus  of  the  sky  and  the  wide  earth. 
There  was  a  change :  the  impalpable  thin  aii 
And  Ibe  all-circling  sunlight  were  traoaformi 
As  if  the  Bcnse  of  lovo,  dusolved  In  them, 
Hnd  folded  itself  round  the  sphered  world. 
My  vision  then  grew  clear,  and  1  could  see 
Into  the  mysteries  of  the  universe : 
Dizzy  as  with  delichi  I  floated  down. 
Winnowing  the  lishlsorae  air  with  lan^id  plu 
My  coursers  soa^t  their  birth>place  in  the  s 
Where  they  henceforth  will  live  exempt  from 
Pasturing  ftowora  of  Tegetable  fire, 
Aud  where  my  moonlike  car  will  stand  wilhii 
A  temple,  gazed  upon  by  Phidiau  forma 
Of  thee,  and  Asia,  and  the  Earth,  and  me, 
And  you  fair  nymphs,  looking  the  love  we  fee 
In  memory  of  the  tidings  it  has  borne ; 
Beneath  a  dome  fretted  with  graven  flowery 
Poised  on  twelve  coliminB  of  resplendent  Ston 
And  open  lo  the  bright  and  liquid  sky. 
Yoked  lo  it  hy  an  ainphisbEcnic  snake 
The  likeness  fit  those  winged  steeds  will  moct 
The  flight  from  which  they  find  repose.     Ahu 
Whither  has  wandered  now  my  partial  tongui 
When  all  remains  untold  which  ye  would  nea. 
As  I  have  said,  I  floated  to  the  earth : 
It  was,  as  it  is  still,  the  pain  of  blies 
To  move,  to  brcatlie,  to  be  ;  1  wandering  ' 
Among  the  haunts  and  dwellings  of  m 
And  first  was  disappointed  not  to  see 
Such  mighty  change,  as  I  had  felt  within, 
Kxprcsscd  in  outwuil  things ;  hut  soon  I  iMik 
And  bcholJ.throuos  were  kiiiglcas, and  men  wal 
One  with  the  other  even  as  spirits  do, 
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None  &wiied,  none  tmnpled ;  hate,  disdain,  or  fear, ' 

Self-lore  or  self-oontempt,  on  human  brows 

No  more  inscribed,  as  o  er  the  gate  of  bell, 

**  All  liope  abandon  ye  i»ho  enter  here  i* 

None  frownM,  none  trembled,  none  with  eager  fear 

Gaaed  on  another'b  eye  of  cold  command. 

Until  the  sabject  of  a  tyrant's  will 

Became,  worse  late,  the  abject  of  his  own. 

Which  spurred  htm,  1  ikean  outspent  horse,  to  death. 

None  wrought  his  lips  in  truth-entangliug  lines 

Which  smiled  the  lie  his  tonf^e  disdained  to  »peak ; 

None,  with  firm  sneer,  tro4  out  in  his  own  heart 

The  sparks  of  lo¥e  and  hope  till  there  remained 

Those  bitter  aslies,  a  soul  self-cansumed. 

And  the  wretch  crept  a  vampire  among  men. 

Infecting  all  with  Iub  own  hideous  ill ; 

None  talked  that  common,*fa]se,  cold,  hollow  talk 

Which  makes  the  heart  denv  the  ftM  it  breathes. 

Yet  question  that  unmeant  hypocrisy 

With  such  a  8elf«mistrust  as  has  no  name. 

And  women,  too,  frank>  beautiful,  and  kind 

As  the  free  heaven  which  rains  fresh  light  and  dew 

On  the  wide  earth,  past ;  gentle  radiant  forms. 

From  custom's  evU  taint  exempt  and  pure ; 

Speaking  the  wisdom  once  they  could  not  think. 

Looking  emotions  once  they  feared  to  £e^. 

And  changed  to  all  ^ich  once  they  dared  net  be. 

Yet  being  now,  made  earth  like  heaven ;  nor  pride. 

Nor  jealousy,  nor  envy^  nor  ill>shame, 

The  bitterest  of  those  cGrops  of  treasured  gall. 

Spoilt  the  sweet  taste  of  the  nepenthe,  Iovr. 

Thrones,  altars^  judgment  seatB^  and   prisons ; 

whereih. 
And  beside  which,  by  wretched  men  were  bonie 
Sceptres,  tiaras,  swords,  and  chains,  aud  tomes 
Of  reasoned  wrong,  gltized  on  by  ignoiiince. 
Were  like  those  monstrous  aud  burbai*ic  sliapcs. 


The  ghosts  of  a  no  more  remembered  fiune. 
Which,  firom  their  unworn  obelisks,  kx>k  forth 
In  triumph  o'er  the  palaces  and  tombs        [round 
Of  those  who  were  their  oooqnerors :  mouldering 
Those  imaged  to  the  pride  of  kings  and  priestly 
A  dark  yet  mighty  fiuth,  a  power  as  wide 
As  is  the  werld  it  wasted,  and  are  now 
But  an  astonishment ;  even  so  the  tools 
And  emblems  of  its  last  captivity. 
Amid  the  dwellings  of  the  peopled  earth. 
Stand,  not  o'erthrown,  but  unregarded  now. 
And  those  foul  shapes^  abhorred  by  god  and  man. 
Which,  under  many  a  name  and  many  a  form. 
Strange,  savage,  ghastly,  dark,  and  execrable, 
Were  Jupiter,  the  t^Tant  of  the  worid ; 
And  which  the  nations,  panic-stricken,  served 
With  blood,  and  hearts  broken  by  long  hope,  and 
Dragged  to  his  altars  soiled  and  garhmdless,  [love 
And  slain  among  men's  unreclaimine  tears,  [liate. 
Flattering  the  thing  they  feared,  which  fear  was 
Frown,  mouldering   fast^  o'er   their  abandoned 

shrines : 
The  painted  veil,  by  those  who  were,  called  life. 
Which  mimick'd,  as  with  colours  idly  spread. 
All  men  believed  and  hoped,  is  torn  aside ; 
The  loatlisome  mask  has  fallen,  the  man  remains 
Sceptreless,  free,  undrcumseribed,  but  man 
E>|ual,  unclassed^  tribeleas,  and  na^nleas. 
Exempt  from  awe,  worship,  degree,  the  kmg 
Over  himself;  just,  gentle,  wise :  but  man 
Passionless ;  no,  yet  free  from  guilt  or  pain. 
Which  were,  for  his  will  nuule  or  suffered  them. 
Nor  yet  exempt,  though  ruling  them  like  slaves. 
From  chance,  and  death,  and  mutability. 
The  clogs  of  tint  which  else  miglit  oversoar 
The  loftiest  star  of  unascended  heaven, 
Pinnacled  dim  in  tlie  intense  inane. 

EXD   OF   THE  THIRD  ACT. 


•0^^  0^1,^  0  ^^  jf  *  ^i#M^»*w»j^^^*>*  mm^^^ 


ACT   IV. 


%cmnu^-~A part  tfftke  F^rrsl  nrnr  the  Care nf  Phomethbis. 
Pavthba  and  lorn  are  tleeping :  thejf  amaken  gradMaUjf 
during  tkejlrti  Song. 

TOICB  OF   UNSEEN  SPIRITS. 

The  pale  stars  are  gone ! 
For  the  sun,  their  swift  shepherd 
To  their  folds  them  compelling. 
In  the  depths  of  the  dawn, 
Hastes,  in  meteer-eclipsing  array,  and  tliey  flee 
Beyond  his  blue  dwelung. 
As  fawns  flee  the  leopard. 
But  where  are  yet 

A  Train  t\fdark  Forms  and  Skadomt  passfi  by  eon/ksetlly 

singing. 

Here,  oh !  here : 

We  bear  the  bier 
Of  the  Father  of  many  a  cancelled  year  \ 

Spectres  we 

Of  the  dead  Hours  be, 
We  bear  Time  to  his  tomb  in  eternity. 

Strew,  oh  !  strew 
Hair,  not  yew! 


Wet  the  dusty  pall  with  tears,  not  dew ! 

Be  the  faded  flowers 

Of  Death's  bare  bowers 
Spread  on  the  corpse  of  the  King  of  Hours ! 

Haste,  oh,  haste ! 

As  shades  are  chased. 
Trembling,  by  day,  from  heaven's  blue  waste. 

We  nu'lt  away, 

Like  dissolving  spray, 
From  the  children  of  a  diviner  day. 

With  the  lullaby 

Of  winds  that  die 
On  the  bosom  of  their  own  harmony ! 

ION  p.. 
Wlmt  dark  forms  were  they ! 

PANTIIEA. 

Tlie  past  Hours  weak  and  grey, 
With  the  spoil  which  their  toil 

Raked  together 
From  the  conquest  but  One  could  foil. 


Have  they  past  t 


lONE. 


PBOMFmiEL'S  ns-BOCXD. 


tulfacr,  ob  I  wbitherl 

A  the  put,  to  ifedod. 

Bciav4>  B«I  in  beatni, 
Bn  gl(*iB  ao  nnli, 

V  ipuhoed  uid  driTcB 
r  JFlift)!,  b*  ihe  [Biuc  of  ^ee  I 
>kc  with  nootiDii, 
X  in  (heir  miith. 

»  arc  liiupDg 
[I  with  new  gUdlKM, 
n  and  fooatuus 
■ie  are  flingins, 
at  a  atririt  rnim  Ibdi)  and  from  m 
ma  mock  the  mannUiu 
le  thunder  at  glarlnwa. 


,  rils  of  Air  and  of  Earth 
li  back  th«  tignred  curtaia  or  atom, 
IT  lHdnj[  and  darkened  uur  liirtb 


Ob  I  below  the  deep. 


pRea  we  had  bven  kept 
fLainna  of  )ia(o  and  core, 
ku  uho  waked  aa  hia  brother  slept, 


tliu  lulc  iif  Hope  in  alccp ; 
I  the  viiicD  uf  Love  in  dnramn, 
[I  wand  of  Power,  and  leap — 


ID  fli"T  of  the  brerze, 
.voi,'-  wl^nt  iiBht, 
,.oK»iflly  H«», 
'D  tliu  cavo  of  night 


I  ao*,  ak!  nsTc  the  an«ie  mramam 

I   the  Hoom,  wd  Aa  ^arit*  of  ^K  ■ 


Ste,  idwi*  the  S|iarila  ef  tbe  bansD  miod 

We  join  the  ttmoE 

Of  Ibe  duiee  sod  &(  asDg, 
B;  Ibe  wUrinod  rfefaiinf  bcsne  aioag ; 

Aa  Ilie  lliii^-fia£  leap 

Fran  tlw  Indiaii  deefi. 
And  Dkia  with  the  aa-boda  hatf-aattepw 

■daoAML 

^         ,.        on  fdtv  Ma^ 
IT  winga  are  aoft  ai>d  iwifl  aa  tbongl 
And  jooT  ejei  aic  aa  Ion  irhidi  'a  Tciled  n 

We  eome  from  the  miiid 

Of  human  kind. 
Which  iras  tate  w  dak,  and  olaoene^  and  bl 

Now -lis  an  ocean 

Of  clear  emotioli, 
A  besTen  of  aerenc  and  mighty  ntotioa. 

Pnm  that  deep  ibjM 
Of  wonder  and  blin. 
Whose  eateraa  ai«  crjatal  palaeea ; 
From  those  akicT  toiren 
Where  Thoughra  crowned  powers 
Sll  watching  yonr  dance,  jre  b^pf  Uounl 

From  the  dim  T«ceeaea 
Uf  woven  caressts. 
Where  lovere  catch  je  by  your  loose  trwBei 

From  the  »»ure  isles, 
Where  sweet  Wiftdom  aznUes, 
Delaying  your  ghipa  with  her  ayren  wika. 

From  the  temples  high 

Of  Man's  ear  and  eye. 
Roofed  OTer  Smipturo  and  Poesy  ; 

From  tho  murmnringa 

Of  the  unsealed  aprings 
Where  Science  bedewa  hia  Dsdal  wings. 

Years  after  years. 
Through  blood,  and  tean, 
And  n  thick  hell  of  liatreds,  and  hopes,  and  ft 
We  waded  and  flew, 

XB  of  bappi 

Our  feel  now,  every  palm, 

Are  sandal lod  with  aiim, 
Atid  the  dew  of  our  wings  ia  a  ntin  of  balm 

And,  beyond  our  eyes. 

The  human  love  lies. 
Which  niakce  all  it  gazca  on  Faradise. 
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CHORUS  OF  SPnUTS  AND  HOUSS. 

Then  weave  the  web  of  the  mystic  measure ; 
From  the  draths  of  the  sky  and  the  ends  of  the  eurth, 

Come,  swift  Spirits  of  might  and  of  pleasure, 
Fill  the  dance  and  the  music  of  murth, 

As  the  wares  of  a  thousand  streams  rush  by 

To  an  ocean  of  splendour  and  harmony  I 

CHORUS  OF  SPIRITS. 

Our  spoil  is  won, 

Our  task  is  done, 
We  are  free  to  dive,  or  soar,  or  run ; 

Beyond  and  around,  ' 

Or  within  the  bound 
Which  clips  the  world  with  darkness  round. 

Well  pass  the  eyes 

Of  the  starry  skies 
Into  the  hoar  deep  to  colonize : 

Death,  Chaos,  and  Night, 

From  the  sound  of  our  flight, 
ShaD  flee,  like  mist  from  a  tempest's  might. 

And  Earth,  Air,  and  Light, 

And  the  Spirit  of  Might, 
Which  drives  round  the  stars  in  their  fiery  flight ; 

And  Love,  Thought,  and  Breath, 

The  powers  that  quell  Death, 
Wherever  we  soar  shiUl  assemble  beneath. 

And  our  nnging  shall  build 
In  the  void's  loose  field 
A  world  for  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  to  wield ; 
We  will  take  our  plan 
From  the  new  world  of  man 
And  our  work  shall  be  called  the  Promethean. 

CHORUS  OF  HOURS. 

Break  the  dance,  and  scatter  the  song  ; 
Let  some  depart,  and  some  remain. 

tBMICBORUS  I. 

We,  beyond  heaven,  are  driven  along : 

SEMICHORUS  II. 

Us  the  enchantments  of  earth  retain  « 

SmiCHORUS  L 

Ceaseless,  and  rapid,  and  fierce,  and  free. 

With  the  Spirits  which  build  a  new  earth  and  sea. 

And  a  heaven  where  yet  heaven  could  never  be. 

SEMICHORUS  II. 

Solemn,  and  slow,  and  serene,  and  bright, 
Leading  the  Day,  and  outspeeding  the  Night, 
With  the  powers  of  a  world  of  pmect  Ught. 

SEMICHORUS  I. 

We  whirl,  nngingloud,  round  the  gathering  sphere, 
Till  the  trees,  and  the  beasts,  and  Uie  cIou(k  appear 
From  its  chaos  made  cahn  by  love,  not  fear. 

SEMICHORUS  II. 

We  encircle  the  ocean  and  mountuns  of  earth, 
And  the  happy  forms  of  its  death  and  birth 
Change  to  the  music  of  our  sweet  mirth. 

CHORUS  OF  HOURS  AND  SPIRITS. 

Break  the  dance,  and  scatter  the  song. 
Let  some  depart,  and  some  remain. 
Wherever  we  fly  we  lead  alonff 
In  leashes,  Kke  star-beams,  soft  yet  strong, 
The  clouds  thatare  heavy  with  love'sswect  i-ain. 


Ha  !  they  are  gone  ! 

lONB. 

Yet  feel  yon  no  delight 
From  the  past  sweetness  t 

PANTHEA. 

As  the  bare  green  hill 
When  some  soft  cloud  vanishes  into  rain. 
Laughs  with  a  thousand  drops  of  sunny  water 
To  the  unpavilioned  sky ! 

lONB. 

Even  whilst  we  speak 
New  notes  arise.    What  is  that  awful  sound  t 

PANTBEA. 

'Tis  the  deep  music  of  the  rolling  world, 
Kindling  within  the  strings  of  the  waved  air 
.£olian  modulations. 

lONB. 

Listen  too. 
How  every  pause  is  filled  with  under-notes. 
Clear,  silver,  icy,  keen  awakening  tones. 
Which  pierce  the  sense,  and  live  within  the  soul, 
As  the  sharp  stars  pierce  winter's  crystal  air 
And  gaze  upon  themselves  within  the 


PANTHEA. 

But  see  where,  through  two  openings  in  the  forest 
Which  hanging  branches  overcanopy, 
And  where  two  runnels  of  a  ri^mlet. 
Between  the  close  moss,  violet  inwoven, 
Have  made  their  path  of  melody,  like  sisters 
Who  part  with  sighs  that  they  may  meet  in  smiles, 
Turning  their  dear  disunion  to  an  isle 
Of  lovelv  grief,  a  wood  of  sweet  sad  thoughts  ; 
Two  visions  of  strange  radiance  float  upon 
The  ocean-like  enchuitment  of  strong  sound. 
Which  flows  intenser,  keener,  deeper  yet 
Under  the  ground  and  through  the  wmdless  air. 

lONE. 

I  see  a  chariot  like  that  thinnest  boat 

In  which  the  mother  of  the  months  is  borne 

By  ebbing  night  into  her  western  cave. 

When  she  upsprings  from  interlunar  dreams. 

O'er  which  is  curl^  an  orbl.ke  canopy 

Of  gentle  darkness,  and  the  hills  and  woods 

Distinctly  seen  through  that  dusk  airy  veil. 

Regard  Uke  shapes  in  an  enchanter's  glass  ; 

Its  wheels  are  solid  clouds,  azure  and  gold. 

Such  as  the  genii  of  the  thunder-storm 

Pile  on  the  floor  of  the  illumined  sea 

When  the  sun  rushes  under  it ;  they  roll 

And  move  and  grow  as  with  an  inward  wind  ; 

Within  it  sits  a  winged  infant,  white 

Its  countenance,  like  the  whiteness  of  bright  snow. 

Its  plumes  are  as  feathers  of  sunny  frost, 

its  limbs  gleam  white,  through  the  wind-flowing 

folds 
Of  its  white  robe,  woof  of  retherial  pearl. 
Its  hair  is  white,  the  brightness  of  white  light 
Scattered  in  strings ;  yet  its  two  eyes  are  heavens 
Of  liquid  darkness,  which  the  Deity 
Within  seems  pouring,  as  a  storm  is  poured 
From  jagged  clouds,  out  of  their  arrowy  lashes. 
Tempering  the  cold  and  radiant  air  around. 
With  fire  that  is  not  brightness  ;  in  its  hand 
It  sways  a  quivering  moon-beam,  from  whoso  puint 


I'KUJItTJlliUa   L'jNDOUND. 


T  direct*  Uie  chuiol'i  prow 
0  clauJs,  n')iich  u  ihe^  roll 
|iindl1uwerB,aiidwiveB,WBkewi 


I  u  many  thouujid  sphtrM, 
^t  through  all  its  m&u 
Igli  em|>t}'  ipacn,  music  and  light : 
4orbe  iiivulving  and  invdicd, 
RIM',  wliitc,  green  and  gulden, 
[iliere  ;  and  every  Bpace  IwtwpcD 
I  imaginable  sliapes, 
L  dream  dwell  in  the  lampleu  deep, 
7'tranuiicuoiu,  and  (huy  wlilrl 
ler  with  a  thouaaud  inationa, 
Ind  Bij;ht1em  axles  itiintiint;, 
■(irce  of  Beir-destrovmg  fliviftncss, 
Kly,  Bulcmnly.  mil  on, 
Hmijigled  Bouuds,  and  many  tune^, 
Irda  and  music  wild. 
Bvhirl  the  multitudiuaus  orb 
Ight  brook  into  an  aiura  mist 
^bllely,  like  llglit ; 
Idour  1^  the  forest  floweni, 
Ihc  living  crass  and  air, 
■ght  of  leaf-en  lan)>1ed  beams 
>e  yet  self-con  Hictin);  Sliced, 

I  the  sense.    Witliiu  the  orb  itself, 

.  alabaster  arms, 

'orweariud  with  sweet  toil, 
Hed  winpi,  nnd  wavy  Iiair, 
Ibe  Earth  is  luid  asleep, 
lee  its  httle  lips  are  moving, 
Hging  liglit  of  their  own  smiles, 
^nlka  of  what  he  tuves  in  dream. 


ling  thp  orb's  barmoay. 

.r  upon  its  forehi^Bd,  shoot, 
azure  tire,  or  golden  flpears 
liclling  myrtle  overtwined, 
ven  and  eartli  nniled  now, 
}  Bpokcfl  of  some  inviaiblo  »heel 
thcorb  nliirls,  swifrer  than  tliougtit, 
IS  with  Buu-tiko  lighlnin^iB, 
lularn  "  '  "        


18  they  pierce  and  pass, 

of  the  earth's  deep  heart ; 
mt  and  gold, 
tnimagined  gems, 
ni  crystalline  columnB  poised 
S  Hilver  ovempread  ; 
liumed  fire,  and  water  Bprings 

■  child  is  fed,  [tops 
lothe  earth's  monarch  mounlain- 
ow.     The  beams  flash  on 

netancholy  ruins 

Boles  ;  anchors,  boUcs  of  ships  ; 
Bo  marlile ;  qu  ivers,  helms,  and  spears, 
Badtd  torgCB,  and  tho  wheels 
^riuls,  and  the  cmblaionry 
Lndards,  and  armorial  beasts, 
ealh  laughed,  scpulehred  emblems 

Lide  uf  many  a  city  vwst. 


Whose  population  vliuii  the  earth  grew  of  er 
Was  mortal,  but  not  hantan  ;  see,  they  lie 
Their  monstraui  works,  and  uocontb  skeleton*. 
Their  RlataM,  homes  and  fane — 


9*;  prndigiM 
.split. 


iaged  tilings. 
And  fiBhes  which  were  iaiee  of  living  xcaU-, 
And  cerpcDIs,  bony  ehaina,  twisted  around 
*"      '      1  eraga,  or  williiu  heaps  of  dost 

h  the  tortuous  strength  of  tlieir  last  pangi 
Had  cruahed  the  iron  crags  ;  and  over  these 
The  jagged  alligalur,  and  the  might 
Ur  earth-conruliiinc  behcniDth,  wliieh  once 

e  mnnareh  beaata,  and  on  the  slimy  diore 
weed-overgrown  continents  of  e»rlli. 
Increased  and  multiplied  like  soiumer  worms 
"    an  abandoned  conbe,  till  the  blue  globe 

Tipt  deluge  round  it  Uke  a  cloki-,  and  iliev 

Veiled,  gapped,  and  were  abolished  ;  or  some  God 

Wh.ise  throne  was  in  a  comet,  past,  and  eried, 

Be  nut  I     And  like  my  words  Ihey  were  no  moi%, 

TBB  SliBTH. 

The  iny,  the  triumph,  the  delight,  the  madnsn  ■ 
The  boundless,  overflowing,  bunting  glailneaa, 
The  vaporous  exultation  not  to  be  conRiied  1 
Ha  I  ha  I  the  animation  of  delight 
Which  wrap*  me,  like  an  atmosphere  of  Vigkt, 
And  bcara  ine  as  B  cluud  is  borne  by  ita  oirn  wind. 

Bnilher  mine,  calm  wauderer, 

Hupjiy  globe  of  hind  and  air, 
Sumi!  Spiiit  is  darted  like  a  beam  from  thse, 

Wbich  penetrates  my  IVoicn  frame. 

And  iiasnes  with  the  warmth  of  llam^ 
With  love,  and  odour,  and  deep  melody 

Tlirough  me,  through  me  1 


lla  !  ha  1  the  caverns  of  my  hollow  ir 
My  cloven  fire-crags,  sound -exulting  fountains. 
Laugh  nilli  a  vast  and  inextinguishable  laughter. 
The  ocaans,  and  tho  deserts,  and  the  abj-aees. 
And  the  deep  air's  unracaaured  wildcme8iii«. 
Answer  from  all  their  clouds  and  billows,  echoing 

Thpy  cry  aloud  as  t  do-     Sceptred  cuTBe, 


Who  all  oi 


■groeu 


itb  black  destruc- 

tion,  Bending 

A  Holirl  cluud  to  rain  hot  Ihunder-stonea, 

A'ldsjiUnlerandkueHdduwnniychildron'Bbi 

All  1  bring  forth,  to  one  void  mass  battering  nnd 

blending. 

Until  each  crag-like  tower,  and  storied  eolumn, 

I'nince,  and  ubclisk,  and  temple  solemn. 

My  imperial  mountains  crowned  with  cloud,  and 

snow,  and  Arc  ; 

My  sea-like  forests,  every  blade  and  blossom 

Which  linds  a  grave  or  cradle  in  my  bomno, 

Wero  stamped  by  thy  strong  hate  into  a  lifeless  mire 

1 1  nw  art  thou  sunb,wlthdntwn,  eovcrod,  drank  up 
By  thirsty  nothing,  as  the  brackish  cup 

Dmined  by  a  doseri-troop,  a  tittle  drop  for  all ; 
And  from  beneath,  areund,  within,  above. 
Filling  thy  void  anniliilalion,  love  [ball. 

Durals  iu  like  light  on  caves  cloven  by  tbo  timu  * 


y^ 
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THE  MOON. 

The  snow  upon  my  lifeloBS  mountiuns 

Is  loosened  into  living  fountains. 
My  solid  oceans  flow,  and  sing,  and  shine  : 

A  spirit  from  my  heart  bursts  forth. 

It  clothes  with  unexpected  birth 
My  cold  bare  bosom  :  Oh  !  it  must  be  tliine 
On  mine,  on  mine  I 

Gazing  on  thee  I  feel,  I  know. 

Green  stalks  burst  forth,and  bright  flowers  grow. 
And  living  shapes  upon  my  bosom  move  : 

Music  is  in  the  sea  and  air. 

Winged  clouds  soar  here  and  there. 
Dark  with  the  rain  new  buds  are  dreaming  of : 
Tis  love,  all  love  I 

THE  EARTH. 

It  interpenetrates  my  granite  mass. 

Through  tangled  roots  and  trodden  clay  doth  pass. 

Into  the  utmost  leaves  and  delicatest  flowers  ; 
Upon  the  winds,  among  the  clouds  'tis  spread. 
It  wakes  a  life  in  the  forgotten  dead,    [bowers. 

Tliey  breathe  a  spirit  up  from  their  obscurest 

And  like  a  storm  bursting  its  cloudy  prison 
With  thunder,  and  with  whirlwind,  has  arisen 
Out  of  the  lampless  caves  of  unimagined  being  : 
With  earthquake  shock  and  swiftness  msiking 

shiver 
Tliought's  stagnant  chaos,  unremoved  for  ever, 
Till  hate,  and  fear,  and  pain,  light-vanquished 
shadows,  fleeing. 

Leave  Man,  who  was  a  many-sided  mirror. 
Which  could  distort  to  many  a  shape  of  error, 

Thi«  true  fair  world  of  things,  a  sea  reflecting  love; 
Which  over  all  his  kind,  as  the  sun's  heaven 
Gliding  o'er  ocean,  smooth,  serene,  and  even 

Darting  from  starry  depths  radiance  and  light, 
doth  move. 

Leave  Man,  even  as  a  leprous  child  is  left, 
Who  follows  a  sick  beast  to  some  warm  cleft 

Of  rocks,  through  which   the  might  of  healing 
springs  is  poured ; 
Then  when  it  wanders  home  with  rosv  smile, 
Unconscious,  and  its  mother  fears  awhile 

It  is  a  spirit,  then,  weeps  on  her  child  restored. 

Man,  oh,  not  men !  a  chain  of  linked  thought, 
Of  love  and  might  to  be  divided  not. 

Compelling  the  elements  with  adamantine  stress ; 
As  the  sun  rules,  even  with  a  tyrant's  gaze, 
Tlie  unquiet  republic  of  the  maze     [wilderness. 

Of  planets,  struggling  fierce  towards  heaven's  free 

Man,  one  harmonious  soul  of  many  a  soul, 

Whose  nature  is  its  own  divine  control, 
Where  all  tilings  flow  to  all,  as  rivers  to  the  sea ; 

Familiar  acts  are  beautiful  through  love ; 

Jjabour,  and  pain,  and  grief,  in  life's  green  grove 
Sp««rt  like  tame  beasts,  none  knew  how  gentle  they 
could  be ! 

His  will,  with  all  mean  passions,  bad  delights, 
And  selfish  cares,  its  trembling  satellites, 

A  spirit  ill  to  guide,  but  mighty  to  obey. 
Is  as  a  tempest-winged  ship,  whose  helm  [whelm, 
Love  rules,  through  waves  which  dare  not  over- 

Porcing  life's  wildest  shores  to  own  its  sovereign  sway. 


All  things  confess  his  strength.  Through  the  cold 
Of  marble  and  of  colour  his  dreams  pass;  [mass 
Bright  threads  whence  mothers  weave  the  robes 
their  children  wear ; 
Language  is  a  perpetual  Orphic  song. 
Which  rules  with  Dsedal  harmony  a  throng 
Of  thoughts  and  forms,  which  else  senseless  and 
shapeless  were. 

The  lightning  is  his  slave ;  heaven's  utmost  deep 

Gives  up  her  stiirs,  and  like  a  flock  of  sheep 
They  pass  before  his  eye,  are  numbered,  and  roll  on ! 

The  tempest  is  his  steed,  he  strides  the  air  ; 

And  tlie  abyss  shouts  from  her  depth  laid  bare. 
Heaven,  hast  thou  secrets  I     Man  unveils  me ;  I 
have  none. 

THE  M005. 

The  shadow  of  white  death  has  past 

From  my  path  in  heaven  at  last, 
A  clinging  slmiud  of  solid  frost  and  sleep ; 

And  through  my  newly-woven  bowers. 

Wander  happy  paramours. 
Less  mighty,  but  as  mild  as  diose  who  keep 
Thy  vales  more  deep. 

THE  EARTH. 

As  the  dissolving  warmth  of  dawn  may  fold 
A  half  unfrozen  dew-globe,  green,  and  gold. 

And  cr^'stalline,  till  it  becomes  a  winged  mist. 
And  wanders  up  tlie  vault  of  the  blue  day. 
Outlives  the  noon,  and  on  the  sun's  last  ray 

Hangs  o'er  the  sea,  a  fleece  of  fire  and  amethyst. 

THE  M00!f. 

Thou  art  folded,  thou  art  lying 

In  the  light  which  is  undying 
Of  thine  own  joy,  and  heaven's  smile  divine  ; 

All  suns  and  consteUations  shower 

On  thee  a  light,  a  life,  a  power 
Which  doth  array  thy  sphere  ;  thou  pourest  thine 
On  mine,  on  mine  ! 

THE  EARTH. 

I  spin  beneath  my  pyramid  of  night. 

Which  points  into  the  heavens  dreaming  delight, 

Murmuring  victorious  ioy  in  my  enchanted  sleep  ; 
As  a  youth  lulled  in  love-dreams  faintly  sighing. 
Under  the  shadow  of  his  beauty  lying. 

Which  round  his  rest  a  watch  of  light  and  warmth 
doth  keep. 

THE  MOON. 

As  in  the  soft  and  sweet  eclipse. 

When  soul  meets  soul  on  lovers'  lips. 
High  hearts  are  calm,  and  brightest  eyes  aro  dull? 

So,  when  thy  shadow  falls  on  me, 

Then  am  I  mute  and  still,  by  thee 
Covered  ;  of  thy  love.  Orb  most  beautiful. 
Full,  oh,  too  full  1 

Thou  art  speeding  round  the  sun. 
Brightest  world  of  many  a  one  ; 
Green  and  azure  sphere  which  shinest 
With  a  light  which  is  divinest 
Ariiung  all  the  lamps  of  Heaven 
To  whom  life  and  light  is  given  ; 
I,  thy  crystal  paramour, 
Borne  beside  thee  by  a  power 
Like  the  polar  Paradise, 
Magnet-like,  of  lovers'  eyes; 
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lenamottrcd  maiden, 
Ikk  brain  a  overlicien 
BurfofherloYP, 
■ie  ftTDund  [hee  niovs 
fi  inwtiaCe  bride, 

etitkd,  rouad  the  cup 
Lve  lifted  up 

■d  Cudmitan  forest. 

whirl  and  follow 


t^y. 


10  heave 


from  hungrj  Bpsce, 
oin  th}'  wnse  md  siglit 
ijisty,  and  miglil, 


■.-t  s  gentle  rya 
■(he  Bzure  (ky 
V  growB  like  what  it  behulds, 

I  and  watery  mist 

I  Bolid  amethyst 

'   m  mountain  it  enfolds 


,k  day  weepa 
'lould  be  BO. 

1,  (he  voice  of  (hy  delight 
ko  tliy  clear  and  tender  light 
leaoian,  boruo  tlie  lummt't  night 
pies  for  ever  calm ; 
Ion,  thy  crystal  accenti  pif fee 
I  of  my  pride's  deep  aniversi.', 

tiger  joy,  whose  tnunplings  licrcc 
■■-  -hich  need  iby  baha. 

a  bath  of  sparkling  traler, 
k)  hglit,  among  dark  rocks, 
11  of  bouod. 


Bound  has  ebbed  away  from  ub, 
id  (o  rise  out  of  its  wave, 
vords  fall  like  the  clear  soft  dew 

1  bathing  wood-nymph's  limba  ai 


.  ,  sky 

mc  night,  and  from  within  the  nil 
Hipse  whieh  had  been  gathered  u 
[of  sunlight:  the  briglit  visions, 
Inging  spirits  rode  and  shone, 

■a  tlirough  a  watery  nig 


ic  of  words  upon  miue  far. 
like  words ;  Oh,  Hat  I 


Eire  of  a  happy  soul, 
apes  and  harmonies, 
I  gathering  as  then  da«t  roll 

vca  thy  path  along  (lie  skict 


I  hear :  I  tun  a«  a  drop  of  dew  that  dies. 


Thou  Mood,  which  ^aiest  on  the  night);  Earl 
With  wonder,  aa  it  gaiea  upon  thee  ; 

Whibt  each  Iomen,and  beasts,  and  the  swift  1 
Of  birds,  is  beauty,  love,  calm,  haimouy  : 


I  hear:  1  am  a  loaf  shaken  by  thee  I 


Ye  kings  of  sons  and  stars  I  Diemons  and  C< 
jElherial  Dominalions  !  who  poaecsn 

Elvuui,  windless,  fortunate  abodca 
Beyond  Heaven'*  coiwiellated  wildemcn: 


Our  great  Republic  hears  ;  we  are  bleat,  and  I 


saw  and  suffered — 


Ye  elemental  Genii,  who  have  homes 

From  nun's  high  mind  even  to  the  centra)  < 

Of  sullen  lead  ;  from  Heavrn's  star-fretted  do 
To  tjla  dull  weed  i 


Wo  hear-  thy  nurds  wakun  Oblivi 


Spirits!  whose  homrs  are  Hesh:  ye  beasts  and  h 
Ye  worms  and  fiuh  ;  ye  living  leaves  and  h 

Lightning  and  wiml ;  and  vo  nntajneable  hi-ri 
Meteors  and  iiiists,  wliieh  throng  air'a  soliu 

Thy  roieo  to  ns  is  wiud  among  still  woods. 

DEUOOOBOOI', 
Man,  who  ivert  once  a  despot  and  a  slave  [ 

A  dupe  and  a  deceiver  ;  a  duc.iy ; 
A  Iravelk-r  from  tho  cradle  to  the  grave 

Through  the  dim  night  of  this  immortal  da; 


This  the  day,  which  down  the  void  abj'sra 
At  the  Euctb-bum's  spell  yanns  tor  Ilmvon's 
IHitism, 
Atid  C!onquest  is  dragged  captive  through 

Love,  from  its  awful  Ihrone  of  patient  power 
In  the  wise  heart,  from  the  hwl  giddy  hour 

Of  dread  endurance,  from  the  slippery,  ate 
And  narrow  verge  of  cr»g-!ikc  agony,  springs 
And  folds  over  tlic  world  its  heating  wings. 


GentleDoss,  Virtue,  Wisdom,  and  Endurance, 
Thetie  are  the  seals  of  that  most  firm  assurance 

Wliich  bars  the  pit  over  Destruction's  strength; 
And  if,  with  infirm  hand.  Eternity, 
Mother  of  many  acts  and  hours,  should  free 

The  serpent  that  would  dai^  her  with  his 
length. 
These  are  the  spells  by  which  to  re-assume 
An  empire  o'er  the  disentangled  doom. 


To  suffer  woes  which  Hope  thinks  infinite ; 
To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or  night ; 

To  defy  Power,  which  seems  omnipotent ; 
To  love,  and  bear ;  to  hope  till  Hope  creates 
From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates : 

Neither  to  change,  nor  famter,  nor  repent ; 
This,  like  thy  glory.  Titan  I  is  to  be 
Good,  great  and  joyous,  beautiful  and  free  ; 
This  is  alone  Life,  Joy,  Empire,  and  Victory  I 


NOTE    ON    THE    PROMETHEUS   UNBOUND. 


BY  THB  EDnOB. 


Oil  the  12th  of  March,  1818,  Shelley  quitted 
England,  never  to  return.  His  principal  motive 
was  the  hope  that  hb  health  would  be  improved  by 
a  milder  climate  ;  he  suffered  ver>'  much  during 
the  winter  previous  to  his  emigration,  and  this 
decided  his  vacillating  purpose.  In  December, 
1817,  he  had  written  from  Marlow  to  a  friend, 
8a>-ing  :— 

"  My  health  has  been  materially  worse.  My 
feelings  at  mtervals  are  of  a  deadly  and  torpid 
kind,  or  awakened  to  such  a  state  of  unnatural  and 
keen  excitement,  that  only  to  instance  the  organ 
of  sight,  I  find  the  very  blades  of  grass  and  the 
boughs  of  distant  trees  present  themselves  to  me 
with  micix>scopic  distinctness.  Towards  evening  I 
sink  into  a  state  of  lethargy  and  inanimation,  and 
often  remain  for  hours  on  the  sofa  between  sleep 
and  waking,  a  prey  to  the  most  painful  irritability 
of  thought.  Such,  with  little  intermission,  is  my 
condition.  The  hours  devoted  to  study  are 
selected  with  vigilant  caution  from  among  these 
periods  of  endurance.  It  is  not  for  this  that  I 
think  of  travelling  to  Italy,  even  if  I  knew  that 
Italy  would  relievo  me.  But  I  have  experienced  a 
decisive  pulmonary  attack,  and  although  at  present 
it  lias  passed  away  without  any  considerable  vestige 
of  its  existence,  yet  this  s}'mptom  sufficiently  shows 
the  true  nature  of  my  disease  to  be  consumptive. 
It  is  to  my  advantage  that  this  malady  is  in  its 
nature  slow,  and,  if  one  is  sufficiently  alive  to  its 
advances,  is  susceptible  of  cure  from  a  warm 
climate.  In  the  event  of  its  assuming  any  decided 
slijipe,  U  wouid  be  my  duty  to  go  to  Italy  without 
d^lay.  It  is  not  mere  health,  but  life,  that  I 
should  seek,  and  that  not  for  my  own  sake  ;  I  feel 


I  am  capable  of  trampling  on  all  such  weaknc 
but  for  the  sake  of  those  to  whom  my  life  may  be 
a  source  of  happiness,  utility,  security,  and  honour 
— and  to  some  of  whom  my  death  might  be  all  that 
Is  the  reverse.** 

In  almost  every  respect  his  journey  to  Italy  was 
advantageous.  He  left  behind  friends  to  whom  he 
was  attached,  but  cares  of  a  thousand  kinds,  many 
springing  from  his  lavish  generosity,  crowded 
round  him  in  his  native  country :  and,  except  the 
society  of  one  or  two  friends,  he  had  no  compen« 
sation.  The  climate  caused  him  to  consume  half 
his  existence  in  helpless  suffering.  His  dearest 
pleasure,  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  scenes  of  nature, 
was  marred  by  the  same  circumstance. 

He  went  direct  to  Italy,  avoiding  even  Paris, 
and  did  not  make  any  pause  till  he  arrived  at 
Milan.  The  first  aspect  of  Italy  enchanted 
Shelley  ;  it  seemed  a  garden  of  delight  placed 
beneath  a  clearer  and  brighter  heaven  than  any  he 
had  lived  under  before.  He  wrote  long  descriptive 
letters  during  the  first  year  of  his  residence  in 
Italy,  which,  as  compositions,  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  the  world,  and  show  how  truly  he  appre- 
ciated and  studied  the  wonders  of  nature  and  art 
in  that  divine  land. 

The  poetical  spirit  within  him  speedily  revived 
with  all  the  power  and  with  more  than  all  the 
beauty  of  his  first  attempts.  lie  meditated  three 
subjects  as  the  groundwork  for  lyrical  Dramas. 
One  was  the  story  of  Tasso  ;  of  this  a  slight  frag- 
ment of  a  song  of  Tasso  remains.  The  other  was 
one  founded  on  the  book  of  Job,  which  ho  never 
abandoned  in  idea,  but  of  which  no  trace  remains 
among  his  papers.  The  third  was  the  **  Prometheus 
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warring  with  the  Evil  Principle,  oppre»ed 
only  by  it,  but  by  all,  even  the  good,  who  ' 
deluded  into  considering  evil  m.  oeeeBUj  poi 
of  humanity.  A  victim  fnU  of  fortitude  and  I 
and  the  spirit  of  triumph  emanating  from  a  reli 
in  the  nltimateomnipoteaeeof  good.  Such  hi 
depicted  in  his  last  poem,  when  he  made  Laot 
enemy  ond  the  victim  of  tyrants.  Ho  now  la 
more  idealized  image  of  the  same  mbject. 
foltoired  certain  ckssical  authoritioa  in  tigi 
Saturn  OS  the  good  principle,  Jupiter  tlic  luiU] 
evil  one,  and  Promelheas  aa  tlie  regenerator, 
unable  to  bring  mankind  back  to  priniitive  i 
eenee,  nscd  knowleilgc  as  a  weapon  to  defeat 
by  leading  mankind  beyond  the  slate  wherein 
are  sinless  through  ignorance,  to  that  in  « 
they  are  virtuous  through  wisdom.  Jn 
punished  the  temerityof  tile  Titan  by  ehiuning 
to  a  rock  of  Caucasus,  and  causing  t.  vultD 
devour  hia  still  renewed  heart.  There  waa  a 
phecy  afloat  in  heaven  portending  the  &I1  of  < 
the  secret  of  averting  which  was  known  on 
Prometheus  ;  and  the  god  oflered  freedom 
torture  on  condition  of  its  being  commnnicat 
him.  According  to  the  mythological  story, 
referred  lo  the  oflapring  of  Thetis,  who  was 
fined  to  bo  (p-ealer  than  bis  father.  Prumct 
at  last  bought  pardon  for  his  crime  of  enric 
mankind  with  hia  gifts,  byrevealing  tbepropi 
Hercules  killed  the  vulture  and  set  Iiim 
and  Thetis  was  married  to  Felens,  the  fkth 
Achilles. 

Shelley  adapted  (he  catastrophe  of  Ibis  sto 
his  peculiar  views.  Tlie  son,  greater  Ihan 
father,  horn  of  the  nuptial  of  Jupiter  and  Tl 
was  tu  dclhrunc  Evil,  and  bring  back  a  ha| 
rci^  than  that  of  Sntum.  Prometheus  delie 
power  of  his  enemy,  and  endures  ccnturii 
torture,  till  the  hour  arrives  when  Jove,  bliu 
the  rial  event,  but  darkly  guessing  that  some  f 
g»od  to  himself  will  flow,  espouses  Thetis.  A 
moment,  the  Primal  Power  of  the  world  d 
him  from  his  usurped  throne,  and  Strength,  ii 
jienwn  of  Hrrcules,  liberates  Humanity,  tvj 
in  Promclheun,  from  the  tortures  genentC' 
evil  done  or  suflVred.  Aala,  one  of  theOeean 
is  the  wife  of  Prometheus — ehe  was,  aeeordii 
other  nijtliologicol  interpretations,  the  earn 
Venus  and  Nature.  When  the  Bencfaclo 
JIankind  is  liberated.  Nature  resumes  the  be 
uflier  prime,  and  is  united  to  her  husband, 
emblem  of  the  human  race,  in  perfect  and  h, 
union.  In  the  Faunh  Act,  the  Poet  givea  fui 
scope  to  his  imagination,  and  ideolixea  the  fi 
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of  creation,  such  as  we  know  them,  instead  of  such 
as  they  appeared  to  the  Greeks.  Maternal  Earth, 
the  mighty  Parent,  is  superseded  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  Earth — the  guide  of  our  Planet  through  the 
realms  of  sky — while  his  fair  and  weaker  com- 
panion and  attendant,  the  Spirit  of  the  Moon, 
iToeiYra  blisB  from  the  annihilation  of  Evil  in  the 
superior  iphere. 

Shelley  develops,  more  particularly  in  the  lyrics 
of  this  drama,  his  abstmse  and  imaginative  theories 
with  regard  to  the  Creation.  It  requires  a  mind 
as  subtle  and  penetrating  as  his  own  to  understand 
the  mystie  meanings  scattered  throughout  the 
poem.  They  elude  the  ordinary  reader  by  their 
abstraction  and  delicacy  of  distinction,  but  they 
are  far  from  vague.  It  was  his  design  to  write 
prose  metaphysical  essay's  on  the  nature  of  Man, 
which  would  have  served  to  explain  much  of  what 
is  obscure  in  his  poetry ;  a  few  scattered  frag- 
ments of  observations  and  remarks  alone  remain. 
He  considered  these  philosophical  views  of  micd 
and  nature  to  be  instinct  with  the  intenscst  spliit 
of  poetry. 

More  popular  poets  clothe  the  ideal  with 
fkmiliar  and  sensible  imagery.  Shelley  loved  to 
idealize  the  real — ^to  gift  the  mechanism  of  the 
material  universe  with  a  soul  and  a  voice,  and  to 
bestow  such  also  on  the  most  delicate  and  abstract 
emotions  and  thonghts  of  the  mind.  Sophocles 
was  his  great  master  in  this  species  of  imagery. 

I  find  in  one  of  his  manuscript  books  some 
remarits  on  a  line  in  the  CE^iipus  Tyrannus,  which 
shows  at  once  the  critical  subtlety  of  l^elley's 
mind,  and  explains  his  apprehension  of  those 
"  minute  and  remote  distinctions  of  feeling, 
whether  relative  to  external  nature  or  the  living 
beings  which  surround  us,"  which  he  pronounees, 
in  the  letter  quoted  in  the  note  to  the  Revolt 
of  Islam,  to  comprehend  all  that  is  sublime  in 
man. 

"  In  the  Greek  Sliakspeare,  Sophocles,  we  find 
the  image, 

noXAikt  8'  diohs  fkO^ttra  ^porriios  wXiyoit. 

A  line  of  almost  unfathomable  depth  of  poetry-, 
yet  how  simple  are  the  images  in  which  it  lh 
arrayed. 

Coining  to  many  wayc  in  the  wanderings  of  carefol 
thought. 

If  the  words  6io6s  and  rXoroif  had  not  been  used, 
the  line  might  have  been  explained  in  a  metapho- 
rical, instead  of  an  absolute  sense,  as  we  say  '  wajv 
and  means,'  and  wanderings,  for  error  and  eoo- 
;  but  they  meant  literally  paths  or  roads. 


such  as  we  tread  with  our  feet ;  and  wanderinj^s. 
such  as  a  man  makes  when  he  loses  himself  in  a 
desert,  or  roams  from  city  to  city,  as  CEklipuz,  the 
speaker  of  this  verse,  was  destined  to  wander, 
blind  and  asking  charity.  What  a  picture  does  this 
line  suggest  of  the  mind  as  a  wilderness  of  intricate 
paths,  wide  as  the  universe,  which  is  here  made 
its  symbol,  a  world  within  a  worid,  which  be,  who 
seeks  some  knowledge  with  respect  to  what  he 
ought  to  do,  searches  throughoat,  as  he  would 
search  the  external  universe  for  some  valued 
thing  whidi  was  hidden  from  him  upon  its  sur- 
face." 

In  reading  Shelley's  poetry,  we  often  find  similar 
verses,  resembling,  but  not  imitating,  the  Greek 
in  this  species  of  imager}' ;  for  thongh  he  adopted 
the  style,  he  gifted  it  with  that  originality  of 
form  and  colouring  which  sprung  from  his  own 
genius. 

In  the  Prometheus  Unbound,  Shelley  fulfils  tlie 
promise  quoted  from  a  letter  in  the  Note  on  the 
Revolt  of  Islam  *. 

The  tone  of  the  composition  is  calmer  and  more 
majestic,  the  poetry  more  perfect  as  a  whole,  and 
the  imagination  dispUyed  at  once  more  pleasingly 
beautiful  and  more  varied  and  daring.  The  de- 
scription of  the  Hours,  as  they  are  seen  in  the  cave 
of  Demogorgon,  is  an  instance  of  this — it  fills  the 
mind  as  the  most  charming  picture — we  long  to 
see  an  artist  at  work  to  bring  to  our  view  the 

cars  drawn  by  r^nbow-winged  itecdn. 
Which  trample  the  dim  wind* :  in  each  tlicre  stands 
A  wild-eyed  charioteer,  urging  their  flight. 
Some  look  behind,  m  fiends  punutA  tiiem  there. 
And  yet  I  see  no  dupes  but  the  keen  stan : 
Others,  with  burning  eyes,  lean  forth,  and  drink 
With  eager  lips  the  wind  of  their  own  speed. 
As  if  the  thing  they  loved  fled  im  before. 
And  now,  even  DOW,  they  elasped  It.    Their  bright  locks 
Stream  like  a  comet's  flashing  hair :  they  all 
Sweep  onward. 

Through  the  whole  Pfx?m  th*'rc  reigns  a  sort 
of  calm  and  holy  spirit  of  love  ;  it  mptflht-n  the 
torturtfd,  and  is  ho|M;  to  tin;  <'X|N;ctatit,  till    the 

«  While  Cf'tncting  the  pw^-ttUtftn  of  tiiat  r«*tn,  it 
ktruck  me  that  the  P'lct  iiad  frMlnlKcd  in  «n  tiXAUfTnUA 
view  </f  tiie  eriJ*  tA  rtmVtrtnl  d^-HpfftUm.  whi*;h,  iiowcver 
injmvutg  and  degrading,  w«^c  U-m  ofMrnly  Nanruinnry  tlisn 
tlie  triumph  of  anircliy.  utu:h  as  it  u\ip*niriA  in  ymn*:^ 
a*  the  dose  f4  the  last  century.  Kut  st  tlii*  time  a  h*ntk, 
*•  Scenes  of  Spanbh  Life."  translated  by  LieiiU'nant  Craw- 
ford from  the  German  of  I>r.  II  uber,  *fl  thfOtck ,  fell  In  U>  my 
bands.  The  aocoont  of  the  triumph  of  the  prfesto  and  the 
I  scrriles,  after  the  French  invasion  '4  Spain  in  lSi3,  beara 
a  strong  aad  frightful  rcsemWanes  to  mime  t4  the  dsscrip' 
tkmm  ef  the  msins  of  tbt  patrtocs  la  the  Revolt  of 
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TO    LEIGH    HUNT,    ES^ 

My   DSIH    PRIXNDy 

I  rnscRMB  inth  yoar  name,  from  a  distant  country, 
and  after  an  absence  nrhose  months  have  seemed  years, 
tUs  the  latest  of  my  literary  efforts. 

Thoee  writings  which  I  have  hitherto  published, 
hare  been  little  else  than  visions  which  impersonate 
my  own  apprehensions  of  the  beautiful  and  the  just. 
I  ean  also  perceive  in  them  the  literary  defecU  inci- 
dental to  youth  and  impatience  ;  they  are  dreams  of 
what  ought  to  be,  or  may  be.  The  drama  which  I 
now  present  to  you  is  a  sad  reality.  I  lay  aside  the 
presumptuous  attitude  of  an  instructor,  and  am  content 
to  paint,  with  such  colours  as  nay  own  heart  furnishes, 
that  which  has  been. 

Had  I  known  a  person  more  highly  endowed  than 
yourself  with  all  that  it  becomes  a  man  to  possess,  I 
had  solicited  for  this  work  the  ornament  of  his  name. 
One  more  gentle,  honourable,  innocent  and  brave ;  one 
of  more  exalted  toleration  for  all  who  do  and  think 
evil,  and  yet  himself  more  free  from  evil ;  one  who 
knows  better  how  to  receive,  and  how  to  confer  a 
benefit,  though  he  must  ever  confer  far  more  than  he 
can  receive;  one  of  ampler,  and,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  of  purer  life  and  manners,  I  never 
knew  ;  and  I  had  already  been  fortunate  in  friendships 
when  your  name  was  added  to  the  list. 

In  that  patient  and  irreconcilable  enmity  with 
domestic  and  political  tyranny  and  imposture  which 
the  tenor  of  your  life  has  illustrated,  and  which,  had  I 
health  and  talents,  should  illustrate  mine,  let  us,  com. 
fbrting  each  other  in  our  task,  live  and  die. 

All  happinev  attend  you  ! 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

Percy  B.  Shelley. 

Sa«%ir«y»,18]9. 


PREFACE. 


A  MANUscRiTT  was  commuuicated  to  me  during  my 
travels  in  Italvi  which  was  copied  from  the  archives  of 
the  Cenci  Palace  at  Rome,  and  contains  a  detailed 
account  of  the  horrors  which  ended  in  the  extinction 
of  one  of  the  noblest  and  richest  fiimilies  of  that  city, 
during  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VIII.,  in  the  year 
1599.  The  story  is,  that  an  old  man,  having  spent 
his  life  in  debauchery  and  wickedness,  conceived  at 
length  an  implacable  hatred  towards  his  children; 
which  showed  itself  towards  one  daughter  under  the 
form  of  an  incestuous  passion,  aggravated  by  every 
circumstance  of  cruelty  and  violence.  This  daughter, 
after  long  and  vain  attempta  to  escape  from  what  she 
considered  a  perpetual  contamination  both  of  body 
and  mind,  at  length  plotted  with  her  mother-in-law 
and  brother  to  murder  their  common  tyrant.  The 
young  maiden,  who  was  urged  to  this  tremendous 
deed  by  an  impulse  which  overpowered  ita  horror,  was 
evidently  a  most  gentle  and  amiable  being;  a  creature 
formed  to  adorn  and  be  admired,  and  thus  violently 
thwarted  from  her  nature  by  the  necessity  of  circum- 
stances and  opinion.  The  deed  was  quickly  discovered, 
and  in  spite  of  the  most  earnest  prayers  made  to  the 
Pope  by  the  highest  persons  in  Rome,  the  criminals 
were  put  to  d^th.  The  old  man  had,  during  his  life, 
repeatedly  bought  his  pardon  from  the  Pope  for  capital 
crimes  of  the  most  enormous  and  unspeakable  kind, 
at  the  price  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns ;  the  death 
therefore  of  his  victims  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for 
by  the  love  of  justice.  The  Pope,  among  other 
motives  for  severity,  probably  felt  that  whoever  killed 
the  Count  Cenci  deprived  his  treasury  of  a  certain 
and  copiuus  source  of  revenue*.  Such  a  story,  if  told 
so  as  to  present  to  the  reader  all  the  feelings  of  those 
who  once  acted  it,  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  confi- 
dences and  misgivings,  their  various  intcresU,  passions^ 
and  opinions,  acting  upon  and  with  each  other,  yet  all 
conspiring  to  one  tremendous  end,  would  be  as  a  light 
to  make  apparent  some  of  the  most  dark  and  secret 
caverns  of  the  human  heart. 

On  my  arrival  at  Rome,  I  found  that  the  story  of 
the  Cenci  was  a  subjtxt  not  to  be  mentioned  in  Italian 
society  without  awakeninga  dcepand  breathless  interest; 

•  The  Papal  Government  formerly  took  the  most  extra- 
ordinary precautions  against  the  publicity  of  facto  which 
offer  so  tragical  a  demonstration  of  ito  own  wfckodneas 
and  weakness ;  so  that  the  oommunicatlon  of  the  MS.  bad 
become,  imtil  very  lately,  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 
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for  oar  own  age  which  they  have  done  for  theirs. 
Bat  it  must  be  the  real  language  of  men  in  general, 
and  not  that  of  any  particular  class,  to  whose  society 
the  writer  happens  to  belong.  So  much  for  what  I 
hare  attempted :  I  need  not  be  assured  that  success 
is  a  Tery  diflferent  matter;  particnlarly  for  one  whose 
attention  has  but  newly  been  awakened  to  the  study 
of  drama^  literature. 

I  endeavoured  whilst  at  Rome  to  observe  such 
monumentt  of  this  story  as  might  be  aocessible  to  a 
stranger.  The  portrait  of  Beatrice  at  the  Colonna 
Palace  is  most  admirable  as  a  work  of  art:  it  was 
taken  by  Ouido  during  her  confinement  in  prison. 
But  it  is  most  interesting  as  a  just  representation  of 
one  of  the  toreliett  specimens  of  the  workmanship  of 
Nature.  There  b  a  fixed  and  pale  composure  upon 
the  features:  she  seems  sad  and  stricken  down  in 
spirit,  yet  the  despair  thus  expressed  is  lightened  by 
the  patienee  of  gentleness.  Her  head  is  bound  witli 
fi>lds  of  white  drapery,  from  which  the  yellow  strings 
of  her  golden  hair  escape  and  fall  about  her  neck. 
The  moulding  of  her  &ce  is  exquisitely  delicate;  the 
eye-brows  are  distinct  and  arched ;  the  lips  have  that 
permanent  meaning  of  imagination  and  sensibility 
which  suflFering  has  not  reprewed,  and  which  it  seems 
as  if  death  scarcely  could  extinguish.  Her  forehead  is 
large  and  clear;  her  eyes,  which  we  are  told  were 
remarkable  for  their  vivacity,  are  swollen  with  weeping 
and  Instrelesa,  but  beautifully  tender  and  serene.  In 
tbe  whole  mien   there  is  a  simplicity  and  dignity 


which,  united  with  her  exquisite  loTeliness  and  deep 
sorrow,  are  inexpressibly  pathetic  Beatrice  Cend 
appean  to  have  been  one  of  those  rare  persons  in 
whom  energy  and  gentleness  dwtll  together  without 
destroying  one  another :  her  nature  was  simple  and 
profound.  Tbe  crimes  and  miseries  in  which  she  was 
an  actor  and  a  sufferer,  are  as  tlie  mask  and  the 
mantle  in  Si?hich  circumstances  clothed  her  for  her 
impersonation  on  tbe  scene  of  the  world. 

The  Cend  Palace  is  of  great  extent ;  and,  though  in 
part  modernised,  there  jet  remains  a  vast  and  gloomy 
pile  of  feudal  architecture  in  the  same  state  as  during 
the  dreadful  scenes  which  are  the  subject  of  this  tra* 
gedy.  The  palace  is  situated  in  an  dbscure  comer  of 
Rome,  near  the  quarter  of  the  Jews,  and  from  the 
upper  windows  you  see  the  immense  ruins  of  Mount 
Palatine  half  hidden  under  their  profuse  overgrowth 
of  trees.  There  is  a  court  in  one  part  of  the  palace 
(perhaps  that  in  which  Cend  built  the  chapel  to  St. 
Thomas),  supported  by  granite  columns  and  adorned 
with  antique  friezes  of  fine  workmanship,  and  built 
up,  according  to  the  ancient  Italian  fashion,  with 
balcony  over  balcony  of  open  work.  One  of  the  gates 
of  the  palace,  formed  of  immense  stones,  and  leading 
through  a  passage  dark  and  lofty,  and  opening  into 
gloomy  subterranean  chambers,  struck  me  particu- 
larly. 

Of  the  Castle  of  Petrella,  I  could  obtain  no  further 
information  than  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
manuscript. 


j-i_rLrLru''tru''trw~«~>-*-  —  — i-^-    ■  ^  *  ■  —  ^ 

DRAMATIS    PERSONiE. 


(>ovNT  Fraxcbsco  Cenci. 

GUCOMO,  > 

BBRlfARDO»  f 

Caroinai,  Camimx). 


his  Sons. 


Oaamo,  n  Prelate, 
Savrlla,  the  Popt*i  Lftjate, 
Olimpio, 
Marzio, 
AifDRKA,  Servant  to  Cxirci. 
Nobles,  Judges,  Guards,  Servants. 


} 


Assatslns. 


LiTCRKTiA,  Wife  of  CcifCf,  and  step-molher  of  his  children, 
IlKATRicB,  his  Daughter, 


Th*  Strrr  lies  prineipalljf  in  Rome,  but  changes  during  the  Fourth  Act  to  Petrella,  a  Castle  among  the 

Apulian  Apennines. 

TiMK.—During  the  Pontificate  of  Clement  Yin. 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  I. 
An  Apartment  in  the  Cnnct  Palace. 
Enter  Court  Cnita  and  Cardinal  Camillo. 
CAMILLO. 

That  matter  of  the  murder  is  hushed  up 

If  you  consent  to  yield  his  Holiness 

Your  fief  that  lies  beyond  the  Pincian  gate. — 

It  needed  all  my  interest  in  the  conclave 

To  bend  him  to  this  point :  he  said  that  you 

Bought  perilous  impunity  with  your  gold ; 

That  crimes  like  yours  if  once  or  twice  compounded 

Enriched  the  Chtirch,  and  respited  from  hell 

An  erring  soul  which  might  repent  and  live : 


But  that  the  glory  and  the  interest 

Of  the  high  throne  he  fills,  littlo  consist 

With  making  it  a  daily  mart  of  guilt 

So  manifold  and  hideous  as  the  deeds 

Which  you  scarce  hide  from  men's  revolted  eyes 


CENCI. 

The  third  of  ray  possessions — let  it  go ! 
Ay,  I  once  heard  the  nephew  of  the  Pope 
Had  sent  his  architect  to  view  the  ground, 
Meaning  to  build  a  villa  on  my  vines 
The  next  time  I  compounded  with  his  uncle : 
I  little  thought  he  should  outwit  me  so ! 
Henceforth  no  witness — not  the  lamp— shall 

R  8 


nasal  threstened  tn  divn)^ 
:lii)lie«l  wiih  diisl  for  hit  rewanL 
fould  not  buTB  rated  highrr 
mlilesB  life  1 — it  »ngerB  ine  ! 
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ltb,uid  pride,  anil  lus^  aud  length  of 


Theught  of  apinj,  and  the  Kiue  of  Joj, 
Wlien  this  ahall  be  another's,  and  that  mi 
And  I  hare  no  remurse,  and  little  fear. 

Wliich  an,  I  tliink,  the  checks  of  oiner  n: 
This  mood  has  grown  upon  roe,  until  nuw 
Ativ  dosiftn  my  rapiious  fancy  maliia 

i  of  ila  wish,  and  it  fonns  none 


t  the  deeds  i 


Leyou 


■ould  Bl 

'est  deLjiuT»L 


Art  thon  not 


Oh,  Cuunl  Oiiii  I 
ighl'sl  hcitiournWy  live, 
I  thyself  with  tliine  own  hmrt 
"    ■.  mil  will]  the  offended  world. 
I'  look  deeds  of  lust  and  btuod 

white  and  venerable  hairs  I 
I  ihnuld  be  silting  ruand  you  now, 

o  read  upon  their  looks 
U  misery  you  have  written  there, 
Ifel  WbereisyourgenUedaunhterl 
!etlaoks,wbieliniakeallChintf9el«e 
I  glad,  might  kill  the  fiend  witbin  you. 
Irred  from  all  society 

ige  and  uncomplaining  wrongs! 
jnl,  you  know  1  mean  you  well. 
IT  dark  and  fiery  youth, 
l>uld  and  bad  career,  at  men 
Is,  but  it  vanished  not — i  marked 
^  and  remoneless  manhood  ;  now 

a  diahonoured  age, 
Li  iliousand  unrepenled  crimes. 


Why  inisenblet— 
No.  I  am  what  your  theologians  call 
Hurlcned  ;  which  they  must  be  in  impudence 


ray  yon 


lew  spiike  of  my  wife  and  daughter, 
I  to  frequent  my  house  ; 
I  wife  and  duuKliter  cnnio 
seen  him  ;  and  I  smiled  : 
siiw  liim  any  more. 


Sail 


'speci 


bile  yet 
g  I  tfaongl 


Truf,  I  waa  happiei 

Manhood  remained  to  act  the  thing  I  tfaonght ; 
Whilo  lust  was  Bwectur  than  lereni^  ;  and  ugw 
Invention  palls  ;  ay,  wo  must  all  grow  old  : 
But  that  there  yet  remains  a  deed  to  act 
Whuee  horror  might  make  sharp  on  appetita 
Duller  than  mine— I'd  do,— 1  know  not  wliaL 
WlK'n  I  was  yunnjt  I  tlinught  of  nothing  elae 
But  pleasure  ;  and  I  fed  on  liocey  sweeta : 
Men,  by  St,  Thomas  1  cannot  live  tike  beea. 
And  I  grew  tin-d  :  yet,  till  I  killed  a  foe,  tKi'<xun, 
And  hard  bis  gnians,  and  heard  his  ehudien> 
KnesF  1  not  what  delight  was  else  on  earth. 
Which  now  deligblH  me  little.     I  the  rather 
Look  on  such  Itangs  as  terror  ill  conceals  ; 
Tile  dry,  fixed  eye-ball ;  the  pale,  quivering  lip. 
Which  tell  me  that  the  spirit  weeps  within 
Te<uH  bitterer  than  the  bloody  sweat  of  ChiiiL 
I  rarely  kill  the  body,  which  preserToa, 
Like  a  strong  prison,  tlie  soul  within  my  power. 
Wherein  I  feed  it  with  the  breath  of  tear 
For  hourly  pain, 

Hell's  moat  abandoned  fiend 
Did  never,  in  the  drunkenness  of  guilt, 
Speak  to  hifl  heart  as  now  you  speak  to  m^  ; 
I  ihink  my  Oud  that  I  believe  you  not. 


Bid  him  attend  m 


own  conscious  heart ; 
.  you  have  half  reformt 
■ng  vanity  will  keep  you  silent 


Pavcwell ;  and  I  will  pray 

Alnughty  God  that  thy  falno,  Impions  words 

Tempt  not  bis  spirit  to  abuidon  thee. 

lExil  CitiiLW 

Tlie  third  of  my  poBseaaions  1  I  mnat  use 
Cliiw  husband^,  or  gold,  the  old  man'a  airan], 
Fnlis  from  roy  withered  hand.     But  yesterday 
There  came  an  order  from  the  Pope  to  make 
Fourfold  provision  for  my  curaed  eons  ; 
Whom  I  have  sent  from  Homo  to  Sakmanca, 
Hoping  some  accident  might  cut  them  off ; 
And  meaning,  if  I  cuuld,  to  starve  (hem  there. 
Ipniy  thcc,  God,send  souiu  quick  death  upon  thorn  I 
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Bernardo  and  my  wife  could  not  be  worse 
If  dead  and  damned : — then,  as  to  Beatrice — 

^Looking  around  kim  iutpirioutljf, 
I  think  they  cannot  hear  me  at  that  door  ; 
What  if  they  should !     And  yet  I  need  not  speak, 
Though  the  heart  triumphs  with  itself  in  words. 
O,  thou  most  silent  air,  that  shall  not  hear 
What  now  I  think !  Thou,  pavement,  which  I  tread 
Towards  her  chamber, — let  your  echoes  talk 
Of  my  imperious  step,  scorning  surprise. 
But  not  of  my  intent ! — Andr^  I 


Enter  Anorba. 
AI«DREA. 


My  lord ! 


CENCI. 

Bid  Beatrice  attend  me  in  her  chamber 
This  evening : — ^no,  at  midnight,  and  alone. 

{^ExeunL 


SCENE  II. 

A  Garden  cfthe  Cenei  Palace. 

Enter  Bsatrics  and  Orsino,  ai  in  convertaiion, 

BKAT&ICK. 

Pervert  not  truth, 

Onino.    You  remember  where  we  held 

That  conversation  ; — nay,  we  see  the  spot 

Ev«i  from  this  cypres ; — two  long  years  are  past 

Since,  on  an  Apnl  midnight,  underneath 

The  moon-light  ruins  of  Mount  Palatine, 

I  did  confess  to  you  my  secret  mind. 

ORSINO.  - 

You  said  you  loved  me  then. 


BEATRICE. 


Speak  to  me  not  of  love. 


You  are  a  priest 


ORSINO. 

I  may  obtain 
The  dispensaUon  of  the  Pope  to  marry. 
Because  I  am  a  priest,  do  you  believe 
Your  image,  as  Uie  hunter  some  struck  deer. 
Follows  me  not  whether  I  wake  or  sleep ! 

BBATIIICE. 

As  I  have  said,  speak  to  me  not  of  love  ; 

Had  you  a  dispensation,  I  have  not ; 

Nor  will  1  leave  this  home  of  misery 

Whilst  my  poor  Bernard,  and  that  gentle  lady 

To  whom  I  owe  life,  and  these  virtuous  thoughts. 

Must  suffer  what  I  still  have  strength  to  share. 

Alas,  Orsino  1  All  the  love  that  once 

I  felt  for  you,  is  turned  to  bitter  pain. 

Ours  was  a  youthful  contract,  which  you  first 

Broke,  by  assuming  vows  no  Pope  wUl  loose. 

And  thus  I  love  you  still,  but  holily. 

Even  as  a  sister  or  a  spirit  might ; 

And  so  I  swear  a  cold  fidelity. 

And  it  is  well  perhaps  we  shall  not  maiTy* 

You  have  a  sly,  equivocating  vein 

That  suits  me  not — Ah,  wretched  that  I  am  ! 

Where  shall  I  turn  \     Even  now  you  look  on  me 

As  you  were  not  my  friend,  an<l  as  if  you 

Discovered  that  I  thought  so,  with  false  smiles 

Making  my  trui  suspicion  seem  your  wrong. 

Ah  !  No,  mrgive  me  ;  sorrow  makes  me  seem 


Sterner  than  else  my  nature  might  have  been  ; 
I  have  a  weight  of  melancholy  thoughts. 
And  they  forebode, — but  wliat  can  Uiey  forebode 
Worse  than  I  now  endure  I 

ORSINO. 

All  will  be  well. 
Is  the  petit4on  yet  prapared  !     You  know 
My  zeal  for  all  you  wi»li,  sweet  Beatrice  ; 
Doubt  not  but  I  will  use  my  utmost  skill 
So  that  the  Pope  attend  to  your  complaint. 

BEATRICE. 

Your  zeal  for  all  I  wish  ! — Ah  me,  you  are  cold  1 
Your  utmost  skill — speak  but  one  word — 

(  Aside.)    Alas  I 
Weak  and  deserted  creature  that  I  am. 
Hero  1  stand  bickering  with  my  only  friend  ! 

(To  Orsino.) 

This  night  my  father  gives  a  sumptuous  feast, 

Orsino ;  he  has  heard  some  happy  news 

From  Salamanca,  from  my  brothers  there. 

And  with  this  outward  show  of  love  he  mocks 

His  inward  hate.     *Tis  bold  hypocrisy. 

For  he  would  gladlier  celebrate  their  deaths. 

Which  I  havelieard  him  pray  for  on  his  knees ! 

Great  God !  that  such  a  father  should  be  mine  !— 

But  there  is  mighty  preparation  made. 

And  all  our  kin,  the  Cenci,  will  be  there. 

And  all  the  chief  nobility  of  Rome. 

And  he  has  bidden  me  and  my  fKile  mother 

Attire  ourselves  in  festival  array. 

Poor  Ia4y !  She  expects  some  happy  cliacgo 

In  his  dark  spirit  from  this  act ;  I  none. 

At  8upi)cr  I  will  give  you  the  petition  : 

Till  when — farewell. 

ORSINO. 

Fai-ewelL 

lExit  Bkatrici. 
I  know  the  Pope 
Will  ne'er  absolve  me  from  my  priestly  vow 
But  by  absolving  me  from  the  revenue 
Of  many  a  wealthy  see  ;  and,  Beatrice, 
I  think  to  win  thee  at  an  easier  rate. 
Nor  shall  he  read  her  eloquent  petition  : 
He  might  bestow  her  on  some  poor  relation 
Of  his  sixth-cousin,  as  he  did  her  sister. 
And  I  should  be  debarred  from  all  access. 
Then  as  to  what  she  suffers  from  her  father, 
In  all  this  there  is  much  exaggeration  : 
Old  men  are  testy,  and  will  have  their  way  ; 
A  man  may  stab  his  enemy,  or  h\»  vassal. 
And  live  a  free  life  as  to  wine  or  women. 
And  with  a  peevish  temper  may  return 
To  a  dull  home,  and  rate  his  wife  and  children  ; 
Daughters  and  wives  cull  this  foul  tyranny. 
I  shall  be  well  content,  if  on  my  conscience 
There  rest  no  heavier  sin  than  what  they  suffer 
From  the  devices  of  my  love — A  net 
From  which  she  shall  escape  not.     Yet  I  fear 
Her  subtle  mind,  her  awe-inspiring  gaze, 
Whose  beams  anatomise  me,  nerve  by  nerve. 
And  lay  me  bare,  and  make  me  blush  to  see 
My  hidden  thoughts. — Ah,  no  !  a  friendless  girl 
Who  clings  to  me,  as  to  her  only  hope  : — 
I  were  a  fool,  not  less  than  if  a  panther 
Were  panic-stricken  by  the  antelope's  eye. 
If  she  escape  me. 

lEjcik 
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1  wiU! 


VIBST  GUEST. 
THIRD  GUEST. 


And  I! 


Of  serapuloiu  Uiw,  that  ye  deny  my  suit ! 
Oh,  God  !  that  I  were  buried  with  my  broihen  I 
And  that  the  flowers  of  this  departed  spring 
Were  fading  on  my  grave  !  And  that  my  father 
Were  celebrating  now  one  feast  for  all  I 


CEJtci  {addressing  those  who  rise  with  a  threatening 

gesture). 

Who  moTea  f    Who  speaks  ! 

ITuming  to  the  Company. 

'Tis  nothing, 
Enjoy  yomselveB. — Beware !  for  my  revenge 
Is  as  the  sealed  commiision  of  a  king. 
That  kills,  and  none  dare  name  the  murderer. 

ITke  Bsmquit  is  Witken  upt  several  qfthe  Guests 
are  departing, 

BEATRICE. 

I  do  entreat  yon,  go  not,  noble  guests  ; 
What  although  tyranny  and  impious  hate 
Stand  riieltered  by  a  father's  hoary  hair  I 
What  if  *ti8  he  who  clothed  us  in  these  limbs 
Who  tortures  them,  and  triumphs  1    What,  if  we, 
The  desolate  and  the  dead,  were  his  own  flesh. 
His  children  and  his  wife,  whom  he  is  bound 
To  k>ve  and  shelter  1  Shall  we  therefore  find 
No  refuge  in  this  merciless  wide  world  f 
Oh,  thliUL  what  deep  wrongs  must  have  blotted  out 
First  love,  then  reverence  in  a  child's  prone  mind, 
TUX  it  thus  vanquish  shame  and  fear !  Oh,  think  1 
I  have  borne  much,  and  kissed  the  sacred  hand 
Which  cmshed  us  to  the  earth,  and  thought  its 

stroke 
Was  perhaps  some  paternal  chastisement ! 
Have  excused  much,  doubted ;  and  when  no  doubt 
Remained,  have  sought  by  patience,  love  and  tears. 
To  soften  him  ;  and  when  this  could  not  be, 
I  have  knelt  down  through  the  long  sleepless  nights. 
And  lifted  up  to  Grod,  the  father  of  all. 
Passionate  prayers :  and  when  these  were  not  beard, 
I  have  still  borne  ; — until  I  meet  you  here, 
Princes  and  kinsmen,  at  this  hideous  feast 
Given  at  my  brothers'  deaths.    Two  yet  remain. 
His  wife  remains  and  I,  whom  if  ye  save  not. 
Ye  may  soon  share  such  merriment  again 
As  fathers  make  over  their  children's  graves. 
Oh  !  Prince  Colonna,  thou  art  our  near  kinsman ; 
Cardinal,  thou  art  the  Pope's  chamberlain  ; 
Camillo,  thou  art  chief  justiciary  ; 
Take  us  away ! 

cEifci.    {He  has  been  conversing  with  Camillo 
during  the  first  part  o/ Beatrice's  speech;  he 
hears  the  conclusion,  and  now  advances.) 
I  hope  my  good  friends  here 

Will  think  of  their  own  daughters — or  perhaps 

Of  their  own  throats — before  they  lend  an  ear 

To  this  wild  girL 

BEATRICE  {not  noticing  the  words  of  Cenci). 

Dare  no  one  look  on  me  ! 
None  answer  I    Can  one  tyrant  overbear 
The  sense  of  many  best  and  wisest  men  1 
Or  is  it  that  I  sue  not  in  some  form 


CAMILLO. 

A  bitter  wish  for  one  so  young  and  gentle ; 
Can  we  do  nothing  1 — 

I  COLONNA. 

Nothing  that  I  see. 
Count  Cenci  were  a  dangerous  enemy : 
Yet  1  would  second  any  one. 

A   CARDINAL. 

Audi. 

CENCI. 

Retire  to  your  chamber,  insolent  girl  I 

BEATRICE. 

Retire  thou,  impious  man  !  Ay,  hide  thyself 
Where  never  eye  can  look  upon  thee  more  ! 
Wouldst  thou  have  honour  and  obedience. 
Who  art  a  torturer  1    Father,  never  dream, 
Though  thou  mayst  overbear  this  company. 
But  iU  must  come  of  ill. — Frown  not  on  me  ! 
Haste,  hide  thyself,  lest  with  avenging  looks 
My  brothers' ghosts  should  hunt  thee  from  thy  se^l! 
Cover  thy  face  from  every  living  eye. 
And  start  if  thou  but  hear  a  human  step : 
Seek  out  some  dark  and  silent  comer,  there. 
Bow  thy  white  head  before  offended  God, 
And  we  will  kneel  around,  and  fervently 
Pray  that  he  pity  both  ourselves  and  thee. 

CENCI. 

My  friends,  I  do  lament  this  insane  girl 

Has  spoilt  the  mirth  of  our  festivity. 

Good  night,  farewell  ;  I  will  not  make  you  longer 

Spectators  of  our  dull  domestic  quarrels. 

Another  time. — 

lExeunt  all  but  Czitct  and  Bsatmoi. 

My  brain  is  swimming  round  ; 
Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine  1 

(To  Beatrice.)    Thou  painted  viper  1 
Beast  that  thou  art  I  Fair  and  yet  terrible  ! 
I  know  a  charm  shall  make  thee  meek  and  tame. 
Now  get  thee  from  my  sight  1 

[Exit  Bkatricb. 

Here,  Andrea, 
Fill  up  this  goblet  with  Greek  wine.     I  said 
I  would  not  drink  this  evening,  but  I  must ; 
For,  strange  to  say,  I  feel  my  spirits  fail 
With  thinking  what  I  have  decreed  to  do. 

IDrinking  the  wins* 

Be  thou  the  resolution  of  quick  youth 

Within  my  veins,  and  manhood's  purpose  sterUy 

And  age's  firm,  cold,  subtle  villany  ; 

As  if  thou  wert  indeed  my  children's  blood 

Which  I  did  thirst  to  drink.    The  charm  worka 

well; 
It  must  be  done,  it  shall  be  done,  I  swear  I 

iBxit. 
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Iioy  ;  he  alnick  but  mc, 

'ilepper  wrongs.      Ip  Irutli,  if  lie 

le  had  done  »  kinder  deed. 

,hDu  look  ujKia  us, 

d  but  only  ihce  I 

[hough  1  love  you  aa  nay  own. 


<u  think  that  1  sliould  n 


whit  ebo  conlcbt  tbou  have  done  1 


E  (ill  a  harried  taice). 
ivayl  Haveyouteonhim,  lirothcrt 
lliiB  step  uptin  [lie  ntuir*  ; 
and  IB  on  the  duur  ; 


At  the  Ave  Ml 


iry. 


r  loxt  iiope  hui  foiled  . 

'  1  you  tn-mble,  and  yon  stand 

lied  and  Tenrrul  mrdiutlion, 

"■PTC  over  strong  for  jon  r 

a  chill  elare  ;  oh,  deiircsl  child  ! 

|iad  I     If  not.  pray  speak  to  me. 

But  umd  1  1  speak  to  you. 

lethiiig  tlial  your  father  did 
j1  feast  I  Could  it  be  worse 
ilcd,  and  crieil,  My  torn  are  dead] 
'  in  hia  uoighbuur's  fiiee 


To  9ce  If  othera  were  as  white  u  he  F 
At  the  tiret  word  he  spoke  I  felt  the  blood 
liiuh  to  my  heart,  and  fell  into  a  trance  ; 
And  when  it  past  1  sat  all  weak  and  wild  ; 
Wbilit  yoo  alone  stood  up,  and  with  strong  voria 
Clieek'd  bis  unnatural  pride  ;  and  I  eauld  see 
The  devil  was  rebuked  tliat  Uvea  in  him. 
Until  this  hour  thus  yon  have  ever  stood 
Between  ua  and  your  lather's  moody  wrath 
Like  a  protecting  presence  :  your  firm  mind 
Has  been  our  only  refuge  and  defence  : 
What  can  Imve  thus  subdued  it  I     What  can  now 
Have  fciven  you  tluil  cold  melanciioly  look. 
Succeeding  to  your  unaccustomed  fear  ! 

BElTRtCK. 

What  is  it  that  you  say  t  I  was  just  thinking 
Twere  better  not  to  struggle  any  more. 
Men,  like  my  fatlier,  have  been  dark  and  btoodj. 
Yet  nevei^-0  1  before  wone  comes  of  it, 
Twera  wise  to  die  :  it  ends  in  that  at  laaL 


Oh,  talk  not  so,  dear  child  I  Tell  me  at  one* 
What  did  your  fatlicr  do  or  say  to  yon  I 
lie  stayed  not  after  that  accursed  feast 
One  moment  in  your  chamber. — Speak  to  m& 


)h,   sister,  sister,  priihee,  apeak  to  ni  1 
DEitTaiCE  (ip«a*injj  very  itotnly  with  a  foreed 


«•)■ 


It  -was  one  vord,  mother,  one  little  w 

One  look,  one  amile.  [ITiMli 

Oh  !  he  halt  trampled  me 
Under  his  feel,  and  made  the  blood  stream  down 
My  pallid  cheeks.     And  be  has  given  us  alt 
Ditch-water,  and  the  fever-atrickcn  flesh 
Of  buffaloes,  and  bade  ua  eat  or  starve. 
And  we  have  enton.     He  has  made  me  look 
On  my  beloved  Bernardo,  when  the  mst 
or  heavy  chains  has  gangrened  his  sweet  limbs. 
And  I  have  never  yet  despaired — but  now  1 
What  would  laayl 

Ah  I  no,  'tis  nnthing  new. 
The  mifprings  WG  all  share  have  made  im>  wild  : 
Ho  only  struck  and  cursed  me  as  he  paesod  ; 
He  said,  he  looked,  be  did,: — nothing  at  all 
Ucyond  hia  wont,  yet  it  disordered  me. 
Aks '.  I  am  forgetful  of  my  duty, 
I  should  preserve  my  senses  for  your  sakfl- 


Nay,  Beatrice  ;  have  wmrage,  my  sweet  girt. 

If  any  one  di.s|iaira  it  should  bo  1, 

Who  loved  him  once,  and  now  must  lire  with  him 

Till  God  iu  pily  call  for  him  or  me. 

F'or  you  may,  like  your  sister,  find  some  husband. 

And  smile,  years  hence,  with  children  round  yoiti 


/^ 
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BSATBICB. 

Talk  not  to  me,  dear  lady,  of  a  husband. 

Did  you  not  nune  me  when  my  mother  died  1 

Did  you  not  shield  me  and  that  dearest  boy  I 

And  had  we  any  other  friend  but  you 

In  infancy,  with  gentle  words  and  looks. 

To  win  our  father  not  to  murder  us  f 

And  shall  I  now  desert  you  f    May  the  ghost 

Of  my  dttd  mother  plead  apiinst  my  soul. 

If  I  abandon  her  who  filled  the  place 

She  left,  with  more  even  than  a  mother's  love ! 

BERNARDO. 

And  I  am  of  my  sister's  mind.     Indeed 
I  would  not  leav6  you  in  this  wretchedness, 
Even  though  the  Pope  should  make  me  free  to  live 
In  some  blithe  place,  like  others  of  my  age. 
With  sports,  and  delicate  food,  and  the  fresh  air. 
Oh,  never  think  that  I  will  leave  you,  mother  I 

LUCRRIA. 

My  dear,  dear  children  1        lEnter  Cnta,  iuddeitlp. 

CBNCI. 

What  I  Beatrice  here  I 

Come  hither ! 

iShe  ihrinks  baekt  and  covers  ker/ace. 

Nay,  hide  not  your  face,  'tis  fair  ; 
Look  up  !     Why,  yesternight  you  dared  to  look 
With  disobedient  insolence  upon  me. 
Bending  a  stem  and  an  inquiring  brow 
On  what  I  meant ;  whilst  I  then  sought  to  hide 
That  which  I  came  to  tell  you — but  in  vain. 

BEATRICB  (wildly  ataggertng  towards  the  door). 
Oh,  that  the  earth  would  gape.    Hide  me,  oh  God ! 

CEKCI. 

Then  it  was  I  whose  inarticulate  words 
Fell  from  my  lips,  who  with  tottering  steps 
Fled  from  your  presence,  as  you  now  from  mine. 
Stay,  I  command  you  !  From  this  day  and  huur 
Never  again,  I  think,  with  fearless  eye, 
And  brow  superior,  and  unaltered  cheek. 
And  that  lip  made  for  tenderness  or  scorn, 
Shalt  thou  strike  dumb  the  meanest  of  mankind ; 
Me  least  of  all.     Now  get  thee  to  thy  chamber. 
Thou  too,  loathed  image  of  thy  cursed  mother, 

[To  Bkrmardo. 
Thy  milky,  meek  face  makes  me  sick  with  hate  ! 

lExeunt  Bbatrick  and  Bkrxardo. 
(Aside.)  So  much  has  passed  between  us  as  must 
Me  bold,  her  fearful. — 'Tis  an  awful  thing  [make 
To  touch  such  mischief  as  I  now  conceive  : 
So  men  sit  shivering  on  the  dewy  bank 
And  try  the  chill  stream  with  their  feet ;  once  in — 
How  the  delighted  spirit  pants  for  joy  1 

LUCRETIA  (advancing  timidly  towards  him). 
Oh,  husband  !  Pray  forgive  poor  Beatrice, 
She  meant  not  any  ilL 

CE5CI. 

Nor  you  perhaps  1 
Nor  that  young  imp,  whom  you  have  taught  by  rote 
Parricide  with  his  alphabet  f    Nor  Giacomo ! 
Nor  those  two  most  unnatu]*al  sons,  who  stirred 
Enmity  op  against  me  with  the  Pope  I 
Whom  in  one  night  merciful  God  cut  off : 
Innocent  lambs  1    They  thought  not  any  ill. 


You  were  not  here  conspiring  !  you  said  nothing 

Of  how  I  might  be  dungeoned  as  a  madman  ; 

Or  be  condemned  to  death  for  some  offence. 

And  you  would  be  the  witnesses!— This  failing, 

How  just  it  were  to  hire  assassins,  or 

Put  sudden  poison  in  my  evening  drink  f 

Or  smother  me  when  overcome  by  wine  I 

Seeing  we  had  no  other  judge  but  God, 

And  he  had  sentenced  me,  and  there  were  none 

But  you  to  be  the  executioners 

Of  his  decree  enregistered  in  heaven  f 

Oh,  no  1  You  said  not  this  I 

LUCRETIA* 

So  help  me  God, 
I  never  thought  the  things  you  charge  me  with  1 

CENa. 

If  you  dare  speak  that  wicked  lie  again, 
I'll  kill  you.     What !  it  was  not  by  your  counsel 
That  B«itrice  disturbed  the  feast  last  night  I 
You  did  not  hope  to  stir  some  enemies 
Against  me,  and  escape,  and  laugh  to  scorn 
What  every  nerve  of  you  now  trembles  at  ! 
You  judged  that  men  were  bolder  than  they  are 
Few  dare  to  stand  between  their  grave  and  me. 

LUCRETIA. 

Look  not  so  dreadfully  !  By  my  salvation 
I  knew  not  aught  that  Beatrice  designed ; 
Nor  do  I  think  she  designed  any  thing 
Until  she  heard  you  talk  of  her  dead  brothers. 

CENCI. 

Blaspheming  liar !  You  are  damned  for  this ! 
But  I  will  take  you  where  you  may  persuade 
The  stones  you  tread  on  to  deliver  you : 
For  men  shall  there  be  none  but  those  who  dare 
All  things  ;  not  question  that  which  I  command. 
On  Wednesday  next  I  shall  set  out :  you  know 
That  savage  rock,  the  Castle  of  Petrella  ! 
'Tis  safely  walled,  and  moated  round  about : 
Its  dungeons  under  ground,  and  its  thick  towers 
Never  told  tales ;  though  they  have  heard  and  .M?<rn 
What  might  make  dumb  things  speak.     Why  do 

you  linger  ? 
Make  speediest  preparati«  n  for  the  journey ! 

'  Exit  LUCRKTIA. 

The  all-beholding  sun  yet  shines  ;  I  hear 

A  busy  stir  of  men  about  the  streets  ; 

I  see  the  bright  sky  through  the  window  panes  : 

It  is  a  garish,  broad,  and  peering  day  ; 

Luud,  light,  suspicious,  full  of  eyes  and  ears  ; 

And  every  Uttle  comer,  nook,  and  hole, 

Is  penetrated  with  the  insolent  light. 

Come,  darkness !     Yet,  what  is  the  day  to  me  \ 

And  wherefore  should  I  wish  for  night,  who  do 

A  deed  which  shall  confound  both  night  and  day  ? 

'Tis  she  shall  grope  through  a  bewildering  mist 

Of  horror  :  if  there  be  a  sun  in  heaven. 

She  shall  not  dare  to  look  upon  its  beams  ; 

Nor  feel   its  warmth.     Let  her,  then,  wish  for 

night ; 
The  act  I  think  shall  soon  extinguish  all 
Fur  mc  :  I  bear  a  darker,  deadlier  gloom 
Than  the  earth's  shade,  or  interluiiar  air. 
Or  constellations  quenched  in  murkiest  cloud. 
In  which  I  walk  secure  and  unbeheld 
Towards  my  purpose. — Would  that  it  i*ere  done 

[Exu 
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■light  Eo  weaken  the  patemKl  power 
inf:,  u  'twere,  the  ihuiow  of  his  owi 
pray  yna  bow  exciue  me.     I  hkie  bu 

1...      _<■,. l,g„     Jg|,y 


I  have  presented  it,  uid  baeked  it  with 
My  earnest  prayers,  and  urgent  interest ; 
It  WW  returued  unanswered.    I  doubt  not 
But  thai  the  Birange  and  onecrable  deeda 
Alleged  in  il— in  Inilh  they  might  well '    " 
Adj  belief— have  turned  the  Pope's  d' 
Upon  the  aceuaera  from  the  criminal : 
So  1  should  guess  from  what  Camillo  njd. 

M/  friend,  that  palaee-Kalkiiie  deiil.  Gold, 

Has  whiepered  silence  to  bis  HolineiH : 

A  nd  we  are  left,  ae  scorpions  ringed  with  fire 

What  should  we  do  bat  strike  ourselves  to  death! 

For  he  who  js  our  murderous  persecutor 

1b  shielded  by  a  father's  bol;  name. 

Or  I  would— 

[ElBpi  ahruptlr- 


n  jiiirai  mill  hns  furBwom  the  God  he  serves; 
A  judge  who  makes  the  truth  weep  at  his  decres 
A  Iriond  who  should  weave  counsel,  as  I  now. 
But  as  the  manllo  uf  some  selfisli  guile  ; 
A  fallier  who  is  all  a  tynai  seems, 
Were  the  profaner  for  his  sacred  nama 

oiiroKO. 
Ask  me  not  what  I  think  ;  llie  unwilhng  brain 
Feigns  oFlea  what  it  would  not ;  and  we  trust 
Imagination  witli  such  phantasiss 
As  the  tongue  dares  not  fashion  into  words  ; 
Which  have  no  words,  their  horror  makes  them 
To  the  mind's  eye.    My  heart  denies  it«If     [dim 
To  think  what  yuu  demand. 

But  a  friend's  bijBon 

Where  we  sit  shut  from  the  wide  gaze  uf  day. 
And  from  the  all-comiDunicsting  air. 
You  took  what  I  suspected — 

Who  dares  not  ssk  some  liarmleBB  passenger 
The  path  at  "  " 

1  know  you  arc  my  ^enil,  and  all  I  dare 
Speak  to  my  soul  that  will  I  trust  with  the) 
But  now  my  heart  is  heAvy,  and  would  tski 
Lone  counsel  from  a  night  of  sleeplean  care 
Pardon  me,  that  1  say  bre welt— farewell  1 
I  would  Ihnt  to  my  own  sunpected  self 
I  could  addresa  a  word  so  full  of  [leacc. 
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OBSIffO. 

Farewell ! — ^Be  your  thoughts  better  or  more  bold. 

lExU  GlAOOMO. 

I  had  diBpoaed  the  Cardinal  Camillo 

To  feed  his  hope  with  cold  encouragement : 

It  fortanatdy  serres  my  dose  designs 

That  *ti8  a  trick  of  this  same  family 

To  analyse  their  own  and  other  minds. 

Snch  self-anatomy  shall  teach  the  will 

Dangeroos  secrets  :  for  it  tempts  our  powers, 

Knowing  what  must  be  thought,  and  may  be  done, 

Into  the  depth  of  darkest  purposes  : 

So  Cenei  fell  into  the  pit ;  eren  I, 

Since  Beatrice  unveiled  me  to  myself. 

And  made  me  shrink  from  what  I  cannot  shun, 

Show  a  poor  figure  to  my  own  esteem, 

To  which  I  grow  half  reconciled.    Til  do 

As  liUle  mischief  as  I  can  ;  that  thought 

Shall  fee  the  accuser  consdeace. 

l4Aerapau$e, 

Now  what  harm 
If  Cenci  should  be  murdered  t — Yet,  if  murdered, 
Wherefore  by  me !    And  what  if  I  could  take 
The  profit,  yet  omit  the  sin  and  peril 
In  such  an  action !    Of  all  earthly  things 
I  fear  a  man  whose  blows  outspeed  his  words ; 
And  such  is  Cend :  and  while  Cend  lives 
His  daughter's  dowry  were  a  secret  mye 
If  a  priest  wins  her. — Oh,  fair  Beatrice ! 
Would  that  I  loved  thee  not,  or,  loving  thee, 
Could  but  despise  danger,  and  gold,  and  all 
That  frowns  between  my  wish  and  its  effect, 


Or  smiles  beyond  it !    There  is  no  escape : 

Her  bright  form  kneels  beside  me  at  the  altar, 

And  follows  me  to  the  resort  of  men. 

And  fills  my  slumber  with  tumultuous  dreams. 

So  when  I  wake  my  blood  seems  liquid  fire ; 

And  if  I  strike  my  damp  and  dizzy  head. 

My  hot  palm  scorches  it :  her  very  name. 

But  spoken  by  a  stranger,  makes  my  heart 

Sicken  and  pant ;  and  thus  unprofitably 

I  clasp  the  phantom  of  unfelt  delights. 

Till  weak  imagination  half  possesses 

The  self-created  shadow.    Yet  much  longer 

Will  I  not  nurse  this  life  of  feverous  hours: 

From  the  unravelled  hopes  of  Giacomo 

I  must  work  out  my  own  dear  purposes. 

I  see,  as  from  a  tower,  the  end  of  all : 

Her  father  dead ;  her  brother  bound  to  me 

By  a  dark  secret,  surer  than  the  grave ; 

rier  mother  scared  and  unexpoetulatins 

From  the  dread  manner  of  her  wish  a<mieved : 

And  she  I — Once  more  take  courage,  my  faint 

heart ; 
What  dares  a  friendless  maiden  matched  with 

thee! 
I  have  such  foresight  as  assures  success ; 
Some  unbeheld  divinity  doth  ever. 
When  dread  events  are  near,  stir  up  men's  minds 
To  black  suggestions  ;  and  he  prospers  best. 
Not  who  beoomes  the  instrument  of  ill. 
But  who  can  flatter  the  dark  spirit,  that  makes 
Its  empire  and  its  prey  of  other  hearts, 
Till  it  become  his  dave — as  I  will  do. 


^^^^^^^^*0*^^^0*^0^^^^m^^^^0^0^t0t0t0^^'^^^r^^ 


ACT   III. 


SCENE  I. 
Jn  Apartment  in  th€  Ctnci  Palace, 

Lvcjicrf^ ;  to  her  enter  Bsatrick. 

BEATRICE  {she  enters  siaggering,  and  speaks  wildly). 

Reach  me  that  handkerchief  I — My  brain  is  hurt ; 
My  eye»  are  full  of  blood ;  just  wipe  them  for  me — 
I  see  but  indistinctly. — 

LUCRBTU. 

My  sweet  child, 
You  have  no  wound  ;  *tis  only  a  cold  dew 
That  starts  from  your  dear  brow. — ^Alas  i  alas  i 
What  has  befallen  I 

BEATRICE. 

How  comes  this  hair  undone  1 
Its  wandering  strings  must  be  what  blind  me  so, 
And  yet  I  tied  it  fast.  -  O,  horrible  I 
The  jiavement  sinks  under  my  feet  I    The  walls 
Spin  round  !     I  see  a  woman  weeping  there. 
And  standing  calm  and  motionlew,  whilst  I 
Slide  giddily  as  the  world  reels.— My  God  ! 
The  beautiful  blue  heaven  is  flecked  with  blood  I 
The  sunshine  on  the  floor  is  black  I     The  air 
Is  changed  to  vapours  such  as  the  dead  breathe 
Inchamel-pitsI  rah!  I  am  choked  I  There  creeps 
A  clinging,  black,  contaminating  mist 
About  me~*tis  substantial,  heavy,  thick ; 
1  ramiot  pluck  it  from  me,  for  it  glues 


My  fingers  and  my  limbs  to  one  another. 
And  eats  into  my  sinews,  and  dissolves 
My  flesh  to  a  pollution,  poisoning 
The  subtle,  pure,  and  inmost  spirit  of  life ! 
My  God  !  1  never  knew  what  Uie  mad  felt 
Before  ;  for  I  am  mad  beyond  all  doubt  I 

IMore  uiiUllp. 
No,  I  am  dead  I    These  putrefying  limbs 
Shut  round  and  sepulchre  the  panting  soul. 
Which  would  burst  forth  into  the  wandering  air  ! 

lA  pause 
What  hideous  thought  was  that  I  had  even  now  1 
'Tis  gone  ;  and  yet  its  burthen  remains  here 
0*er  these  dull  eyes — upon  this  weary  heart ! 
0,  world  I  O,  life  !  O,  day  !  0,  misery  I 

LUCRETIA. 

What  ails  thee,  my  poor  child  1  She  answers  not : 
Her  spirit  apprehends  the  sense  of  pain. 
But  not  its  cause  ;  suffering  has  dried  away 
The  source  from  which  it  sprung. — 

BEATRICE  (/ranticlg). 

Like  Parricide — 
Misery  has  killed  its  father  •yet  its  father 
Never  like  mine — O,  God  i  What  thing  am  1 1 

LUCRETIA. 

My  dearest  child,  what  Ium  your  father  done  1 


Do  you  know, 

relched  Oettrin 
ir  bthcr  Bomclimn  balea 
ll  by  Ibe  entangled  bair ; 
:p  naked  in  dvnp  cell* 
:ilea  crawl,  and  slarves  her  there 
Btnuii^  tlesb.     Tbu  woful  alviy 
'n  my  luek  dreaina, 
lo,  it  cannot  bo  I 
e  been  in  this  wild  world, 
■e*,  and  confiuioDS  Htrange 

rsc  have  been  conceived 
I  woa  found  a  heart  to  do. 
id  «uch  a  deed 


■  [P. 


I     Swear  lo  me,  ere  I  die 
(tioii,  that  indeed 
Uiuu  aeemeat — Mother  I 


ustiug  cireuioBiance  ot  Ule, 
tec  U>  nasH  Hway. 
Is  thi'  Cenci  Paiitce  ; 
;  I  am  Bealnce. 
wild  wurda,  but  will  no  mure, 
me :  from  tliis  point  of  time. 


ilfcrvo 


,0wu,fyi«lly. 


itl     Isi 


What  littve  I  done  I 


nuld 


iini  my  for^Cton  ycarflj 
:.  Hbould  rull  hiniKlf 

Oil,  what  am  It 

bicc,  what  raemoiy  iihull  bo 

illivingevcn  deapairl  [niiiiel 

t,  Hiiruly,  child : 
ulooe  cati  make  ub  fire  ; 
Uijt  what  can  he  have  duue 


self  ;  thine  eye.  ah.Kit  forth 
I  Btranjje  spirit.  Speak  Ut  nie, 
iI  hirndg  whose  fiiigeni  iwiue 


'Tis  the  rratleffl  life 
hem.     in  (i-y  to  apeak 
octliiug  rnunt  be  do 


What,  yet  I  know  not — aomcthing  which  ahall  ntakt 
The  thmg  that  [  have  auOered  but  a  ahado* 
In  the  dread  lightning  which  avengea  it ; 
Brief,  n)|iid,  irrevcrailile,  destroying 
The  coDiequeneo  of  what  it  cannot  core. 
Some  such  thing  ia  to  be  endured  or  done : 
When  I  know  what,  I  ahal)  be  Btill  and  calm. 
And  never  anything  wiil  move  me  more. 
But  now  ! — Oh  blood,  which  art  my  fAther*e  btooi^ 
Circling  through  thrae  cDDlaminaled  veins. 
If  tliou,  poured  forth  on  tlie  polluted  earth. 
Could  wanh  away  the  crime,  and  puniehmeut 
By  which  1  auifer-^no,  that  caunut  be  I 
Many  might  doubt  there  were  a  Cod  above 
Who  Bees  and  permits  evil,  and  bo  die  : 
That  faith  oo  agonj'  shall  obscure  in  mo. 

It  moBl  indeed  have  been  eomo  bittpT  wrong  t 
Yet  wliat,  I  dare  not  gnem.    Oh  I  my  loat  clUl^      , 
Hide  not  in  proud  impeactrable  grief 
Thy  solferiDgs  from  my  fear. 


I  hide  them  not. 
What  are  the  words  which  you  would  hava  hm 

1,  who  c&n  fel;^  no  imngc  in  my  mind 

or  tiiat   whieh    ha«  imnaformed  me.     I,   whoae 

Is  like  a  ghust  shrouded  and  folded  up      [thonghl 

In  its  own  fonnlesa  hurror.     Of  all  words. 

That  minister  to  mortal  blercoune, 

Which  wouldst  thou  hear  t    For  there  ia  none  to 

My  miaeiy:  if  auotlicr  ever  knew  [tell 

Aught  like  to  it,  die  died  as  I  will  die, 

And  left  it,  aa  I  must,  without  a  name. 

Death  1  Death  I  Our  law  and  our  religion  call  that 

A  punishment  and  a  roward.     Oh,  which 

Have  I  deaervod  t 


,e  peace  of  innocence  ; 


,  ^.   . —  ...__, ired,  you  have  dona 

il.     Dealli  must  l>e  the  punishment 

ne,  or  tliu  reward  uf  tianipting  doaTI 

The  thorns  which  God  haa  strewed  upon  the  palh 


Ay,  death— 


Which  leado  tt 


If  I  must  live  day  after  day,  and  keep 
These  Umbe,  tho  unworthy  trmpic  of  thy  spirit. 
As  a  foul  den  from  which  what  thou  abnnrrest 
rtbol 
that  might  Ih 
thy  decree  yawna  like  n  Hell  between 
Our  will  and  it.~Oh  I  in  thi«  mortal  worid 
There  is  no  vindication  and  no  Uw, 

can  adjudge  and  eneculc  the  doom 
Of  that  tlirough  which  I  sutfer. 

(She  appnacheM  him  tolimnig  )  Welcome,  Friend' 
I  have  lo  tell  you  that,  since  last  we  met, 
1  have  endured  a  wrong  so  great  and  strange. 
That  neither  life  nor  death  can  give  me  rest 

wliat  it  is,  for  there  are  deeds 
Whieh  have  no  form,  sufferinga  whieh  have  D> 
tongue. 
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ORsiiva 
And  what  is  he  who  has  thus  injured  you  1 

BKATRICB. 

The  man  they  call  my  father :  a  dread  name. 


It  cannot 


OBSINO. 


BBATRICK. 

What  it  can  he,  or  not, 
Forbear  to  think.     It  is,  and  it  has  been  ; 

I    Advise  me  how  it  shall  not  be  again. 

I    I  thought  to  die  ;  but  a  religious  awe 

Restrains  me,  and  the  dread  lest  death  itself 
Might  be  no  ivfuge  from  the  conbciousness 

I    Of  what  is  yet  unexpiated.    Oh,  speak ! 

I  ORSIIfO. 

Accuse  him  of  the  deed,  and  let  the  law 
Avenge  thee. 

BEATRICB. 

Oh,  ice-hearted  counsellor ! 
If  I  could  find  a  word  that  might  make  known 
The  crime  of  my  destroyer  ;  and  that  done, 
My  tongue  should  like  a  knife  tear  out  the  secret 
Which  cankers  my  heart's  core  ;  ay,  lay  all  bare, 
So  that  my  unpolluted  fame  should  be 
With  vilest  gossips  a  stale  mouthed  story  ; 
A  mock,  a  by-word,  an  astonishment : — 
If  this  were  done,  which  never  shall  be  done, 
Think  of  the  offender's  gold,  his  dreaded  hate. 
And  the  strange  horror  of  the  accuser's  tale, 
Ba£9ing  belief,  and  overpowering  speech  ; 
Scarce  whispered,  unimaginable,  wrapt 
In  hideous  hints—Oh,  most  assured  redress  I 

ORSINO. 

Yon  will  endure  it  then  I 

BEATRICB. 

Endure ! — Orsino, 
It  seems  your  counsel  is  small  profit. 

iTuriu  from  him,  and  speaks  half  to  herself. 

Ay, 

All  must  be  suddenly  resolved  and  done. 
What  is  this  undistinguishable  mist 
Of  thoughts,  which  rise,  like  shadow  after  shadow. 
Darkening  each  other ! 

ORSINO. 

Should  the  offender  live ! 
Triumph  in  his  misdeed  !  and  make,  by  use. 
His  crime,  whate'er  it  is,  dreadful  no  doubt. 
Thine  element ;  until  thou  mayest  become 
Utterly  lost ;  subdued  even  to  the  hue 
Of  that  which  thou  permittest  1 

BEATRICE  (/o  herself). 

Mighty  death  ! 
Thou  double- visaged  shadow  1     Only  judge  I 
Rightfullest  arbiter ! 

{,She  retires,  absorbed  in  thought 

LUCRETIA. 

If  the  lightning 
Of  God  has  e'er  descended  to  avenge — 

ORSINO. 

Blaspheme  not !  His  high  Providence  commits 
Its  glory  on  this  earth,  and  their  own  wrongs 
Into  the  hands  of  men  ;  if  they  neglect 
To  punish  crime — 


LUCRETIA. 

But  if  one,  like  this  wretch, 
Should  mock,  with  gold,  opinion,  law,  and  power  t 
If  there  be  no  appeal  to  that  which  makes 
The  guiltiest  tremble  1  If,  because  our  wrongs. 
For  that  they  are  unnatural,  strange,  and  monstrous^ 
Exceed  all  measure  of  belief!    Oh,  God  ! 
If,  for  the  very  reasons  which  should  make 
Redress  most  swift  and  sure,  our  injurer  triumphs  t 
And  we,  the  victims,  bear  worse  punishment 
Tlian  that  appointed  for  their  torturer ! 

ORSINO. 

Think  not 
But  that  there  is  redress  where  there  is  wrong. 
So  we  be  bold  enough  to  seize  it. 

LUCRETIA. 

How! 
If  there  were  any  way  to  make  all  sure, 
I  know  not — but  I  think  it  might  be  good 
To— 

ORSINO. 

Why/  his  late  outrage  to  Beatrice  ; 
For  it  is  such,  as  I  but  faintly  guess, 
As  makes  remorse  dishonour,  and  leaves  her 
Only  one  duty,  how  she  may  avenge : 
You,  but  one  refuge  from  ills  ill  endured ; 
Me,  but  one  counsel — 

LUCRETIA. 

For  we  cannot  hope 
That  aid,  or  retribution,  or  resource 
Will  arise  thence,  where  eveiy  other  one 
Might  find  them  with  less  need. 


(Beatrice  advances.) 


ORSINO. 


Then— 


BEATRICE. 

Peace,  Orsino  ! 
And,  honoured  Lady,  while  I  speak,  I  pray. 
That  you  put  off,  as  garments  overworn. 
Forbearance  and  respect,  remorse  and  fear, 
And  all  the  fit  restramts  of  daily  life. 
Which  liavo  been  borne  from  childhood,  but  which 
Would  be  a  mockery  to  my  holier  plea.  [now 

As  I  have  said,  I  have  endured  a  wrong. 
Which,  though  it  be  expressionless,  is  such 
As  asks  atonement,  both  for  what  is  past. 
And  lest  I  be  reserved,  day  after  day. 
To  load  with  crimes  an  overburthened  soul. 
And  be — what  ye  can  dream  not.     I  have  prayed 
To  God,  and  I  have  talked  with  my  own  heart. 
And  have  unravelled  my  entangled  will, 
And  have  at  length  determined  what  is  right. 
Art  tliou  my  friend,  Orsino !  False  or  true  ! 
Pledge  thy  salvation  ere  I  speak. 

ORSINO. 

I  swear 
To  dedicate  my  cunning,  and  my  strength. 
My  silence,  and  whatever  else  is  mine. 
To  thy  commands. 

LUCRETIA. 

You  think  we  should  deri«e 
His  death ! 

BEATRICE. 

And  execute  what  is  devised. 
And  suddenly.     We  must  be  brief  and  bold. 


.«,,0. 

BEATBtCB  (lo  Oksino  HI  she  son  out). 

Tliat  step  wo  hM.r  approaoli  muet  never  pu>8 
The  bricfee  of  which  wo  »).oke. 

For  the  ji^loiia  laws 

Ith  diAth  aoc]  infiuny 

What  shall  1  dul 

Cenci  miut  God  mc  Iii^,  uiil  I  luuxt  bear 

As  ta  what  bnnij^bt  Die  hilher:  let  me  mask 

u! 

Mine  own  in  some  iiuine  and  vac&nt  BRiile. 

OBSINO. 

RnffrOucdHO    Ih  a  HvrrlKl  manner. 

know  two  dull,  iiorcc  outlaws. 

How  I  Have  you  ventured  thither  1  know  vun  then 

But  I  remember 
|side  of  the  rort,  tho  road 

'tis  rDUgb  Bud  narrow, 
ma  down  tlie  precipice  ; 
1  a  mighlj  rock, 
linimBgLnabie  J'earo, 

ror  and  with  toil 
lith  the  agony 

Igs  seems  stowlj  coining  down ; 
Id  Boul  hour  after  hour 
I  of  life  :  yet,  clinging,  leans ; 
Hea  more  dark  the  drtad  abjes 
ft  fall :  beneath  this  crag 


lain  yav, 


heloK 


;  and  high  above  there  grow, 
llrunkfl,  from  crag  to  cmg, 
anil  pines  ;  whose  tangled 
olid  root  of  shade 
Iwine.     At  noon-day  here 
HunsDt  blackest  night 


Ayl 
Does  my  destroyer  know  his  danger !     We 

But  man  to  man  ;  tho  oppresRor  to  the  oppressed ; 

The  slanderer  to  the  slanderpd  ;  foe  to  foe. 

He  has  cast  Nsture  off,  whieh  was  hia  shield, 

And  Nature  caAts  hitn  ofT,  who  is  her  thame  i 

And  I  SDurn  both.    Is  it  a  father's  throat 

Which  1  will  shake  I  and  say,  I  ask  not  gold  ; 

1  ask  not  hap|iy  years ;  nor  memories 

Of  tranquil  cliildhood  ;  nor  homo-slieltored  love; 

Though  all  these  hast  Ihuu  torn  from  me,  and  more; 

But  only  my  fair  fiune  ;  only  one  board 

Of  peiu'e,  which  1  thought  hidden  from  thy  hate. 

Under  the  penury  heaped  on  me  by  thee  ; 

Or  1  will — God  can  understand  and  pardon, 

Why  should  I  speak  with  man! 

Be  calm,  dear  friend. 

Well,  I  will  calmly  tell  you  what  he  did. 

This  old  Francesco  Conci,  an  j^n  know. 

Borrowed  the  dowry  of  my  wife  from  mf. 

And  then  denied  the  loan  ;  and  left  me  so 

In  poverty,  the  which  I  sought  to  mend 

By  holding  a  poor  oElico  in  the  stale. 

It  had  been  promised  to  me,  and  already 

I  bought  new  clothing  for  my  n^jfod  babes. 

And  my  wife  smiled  ;  and  my  heart  knew  repose; 

When  Cenei's  InterLvsuon,  as  1  found. 

Conferred  this  oflice  on  a  wretch,  whom  thua 

He  paid  for  vilest  eervice.     I  relumed 

Witli  this  ill  news,  and  wo  Sato  sad  together 

Solacing  our  despondency  with  tears 

Of  such  aflection  and  unbroken  failh 

As  temper  life's  worst  bittemesa ;  when  hi^ 

As  he  is  wont,  came  to  upbraid  and  curao. 

Mocking  our  poverty,  and  telling  us 

Suoh  was  God  a  scourge  for  disobedient  sons. 

Andlhen,thatlmight  strike  him  dumb  with  shame, 

I  spoke  of  my  wife's  diiwry  ;  but  he  coined 

A  brief  yet  specious  tale,  how  I  luid  wasted 

Tho  sum  in  secret  riot ;  and  he  saw 

My  wife  waa  toucbed,  and  he  went  smiling  forth. 
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And  when  I  knew  the  impreflsion  he  had  made. 
And  felt  my  wife  insult  with  silent  scorn 
My  ardent  truth,  and  look  averse  and  cold, 
I  went  foi-th  too :  but  soon  retilmed  again  ; 
Vet  not  80  soon  but  that  my  wife  had  taught 
My  children  her  harsh  thoughts,  and  they  all  cried, 
**  Give  us  clothes,  father  !  Give  us  better  food  ! 
What  you  in  one  night  squander  were  enough 
For  months!"  I  looked  and  saw  that  home  was  helU 
And  to  that  hell  will  I  return  no  more. 
Until  mine  enemy  has  rendered  up 
Atonement,  or,  as  he  gave  life  to  me, 
I  will,  reversing  nature's  law — 

OBSINO. 

Trust  me. 
The  compensation  which  thou  seekest  here 
Win  be  denied. 

GIACONO. 

Then — Are  you  not  my  friend  ! 
Did  yon  not  hint  at  the  al^ruative. 
Upon  the  brink  of  which  you  see  I  stand, 
The  other  day  when  we  conversed  together  1 
My  wrongs  were  then  less.     That  word  parricide. 
Although  I  am  resolved,  haunts  me  like  fear. 

ORSINO. 

It  must  be  fear  itself,  for  the  bare  word 
Tfl  hollow  mockery.     Mark,  how  wisest  God 
Draws  to  one  point  the  threads  of  a  just  doonii 
So  sanctifying  it :  what  you  devise 
Is,  as  it  were,  accomplished. 


GIACOMO. 


Is  he  dead  I 


ORSINO. 

His  grave  is  ready.    Know  that  since  we  met 
Ceaa  has  done  an  outrage  to  his  daughter. 


What  outrage! 


GIACOMO. 


OUST  NO. 

That  she  speaks  not,  but  you  may 
Conceive  such  half  conjectures  as  I  do. 
From  her  fixed  paleness,  and  the  lofty  grief 
Of  her  stem  brow,  bent  on  the  idle  air. 
And  her  severe  unmodulated  voice. 
Drowning  both  tenderness  and  dread  ;  and  last 
From  this  ;  that  whilst  her  step-mother  and  I, 
Bewildered  in  our  horror,  talk  together 
With  obscure  hints  ;  both  self-misunderstood. 
And  darkly  guessing,  stumbling,  in  our  talk, 
Over  the  truth,  and  yet  to  its  revenge. 
She  interrupted  us,  and  with  a  look 
Which  told,  before  she  spoke  it,  he  must  die — 

GIACOMO. 

It  is  enough.     My  doubts  are  well  appeased  ; 

There  is  a  higher  reason  for  the  act 

Than  mine ;  there  is  a  holier  judge  than  me, 

A  more  unblamed  avenger.     Beatrice, 

Who  in  the  gentleness  of  thy  sweet  youth 

Hast  never  trodden  on  a  worm,  or  bruised 

A  living  flower,  but  thou  hast  pitied  it 

With  needless  tears  !     Fair  sister,  thou  in  whom 

Men  wondered  how  such  loveliness  and  wisdom 

Did  not  destroy  each  other  !  Is  there  made 

Ravage  of  thee  I    0,  heart,  I  ask  no  more 

Jastiiication !    Shall  I  wait,  Orsino, 

Till  he  return,  and  stab  him  at  tliedoorl 


OBSINO. 

Not  80  ;  some  accident  mizht  interpose 
To  rescue  him  from  what  is  now  most  sure ; 
And  you  are  unprovided  where  to  fly. 
How  to  excuse  or  to  conceal.     Nay,  listen  * 
All  is  contrived ;  success  is  so  assured 
That— 

Enter  Bkatrtck. 
BEATRICE. 

*T\s  my  brother's  voice  1  You  know  me  not  I 

GIACOMO. 

My  sister,  my  lost  sbter  ! 

BEATRICE. 

IfOst  indeed  ! 
I  see  Orsino  has  talked  with  you,  and 
That  you  conjecture  things  too  honnble 
To  speak,  yet  far  less  than  the  truth.  Now,  stay  not. 
He  might  return  :  yet  kiss  me  ;  I  shall  know 
That  then  thou  hast  consented  to  his  death. 
Farewell,  farewell !  Let  piety  to  God, 
Brotherly  love,  justice  and  clemency. 
And  all  things  that  make  tender  hardest  hearts, 
Make  thine  hard,  brother.  Answer  not — farewcIL 

lE»€unl  severaUfm 


SCENE  II. 

A  mean  Apartment  in  G;aoomo*8  House* 

OiAcoMO  alone, 

OIAOOMO. 

'TIS  midnight,  and  Orsino  comes  not  yet. 

[Thunder t  and  the  sound  t^f  a  etom 

What !  can  the  everlasting  elements 
Feel  with  a  worm  like  man !    If  so,  the  shaft 
Of  mercy-winged  lightning  would  not  fall 
On  stones  and  trees.    My  wife  and  children  sleep 
They  are  now  living  in  unmeaning  dreams : 
But  I  must  wake,  stUl  doubting  if  that  deed 
Be  just  which  was  most  necessary.    0, 
Thou  unreplenished  lamp  !  whose  narrow  fire 
Is  shaken  by  the  wind,  and  on  whose  edge 
Devouring  darkness  hovers  !  Thou  small  flame, 
Which,  as  a  dying  pulse  rises  and  falls. 
Still  flickerest  up  and  down,  how  very  soon. 
Did  I  not  feed  thee,  wouldst  thou  fail  and  be 
As  thou  hadst  never  been  !  So  wastes  and  sinks 
Even  now,  perhaps,  the  life  that  kindled  mine : 
But  that  no  power  can  fill  with  vital  oil 
That  broken  lamp  of  flesh.     Ha  !  'tis  the  blood 
Which  fed  these  veins  that  ebbs  till  all  is  cold  : 
It  is  the  form  that  moulded  mine,  that  sinks 
Into  the  white  and  yellow  spasms  of  death  : 
It  is  the  soul  by  which  mine  was  arrayed 
In  Crod*s  immortal  likeness  which  now  stands 
Naked  before  Heaven's  judgment-seat ! 

[A  beU  strikes. 
One  1  Two ! 
The  hours  crawl  on  ;  and  when  my  hairs  are  white 
My  son  will  then  perhaps  be  waiting  thus, 
Tortured  between  just  hate  and  vain  remorse  ; 
Chiding  the  tardy  messenger  of  news 
Like  those  which  I  expect.     I  almost  wish 
He  be  not  dead,  although  my  wrongs  are  groat ; 
I  Yet — 'tis  Orsino's  step. 


I  of  aught  deaignnl  or  don 


Sve,  tho  Ifunp  a  citit. 


Wby,  wli&t  need  of  ttiis  ) 


I  Although  our  fint  plui  failed, 
a  bo  laid  to  rcaL 
8  not  talk  i'  the  dark. 

0  {lighting  the  lamp). 

I  cannot  thus  rpluine 
not  liiink  liis  ghost 
Jt  witll  God  I 


weak   misfortune 


Tliere  is  no  need  of  that.     Listen :  yoo  know 

Olimpio,  the  castellan  of  Petr.;lla 

In  old  Colonna's  time  ;  him  whom  your  father 

Degraded  from  hia  post  I     And  Marzio, 

That  desperate  wretch,  whom  he  deprived  hut 


Of  a 


ward  of  blood,  well  earned  and  due  I 


I  knew  Olimpio  ;  and  they  nay  he  hatfd 
Old  Cenci  bo,  that  in  his  oilent  rago 
His  lips  grew  while  only  hi  see  him  paai. 
Of  Mama  I  know  nothing. 


Marzio's  bate 
r  request, 


Matches  Olimpio's.    I  hat 

Rut  in  Jour  name,  anil  as 
To  talk  with  ficatnce  and 

Only  to  talk  t 


which  even  noir 
I  tomorrow's  midnight  hour, 
their  flight  with  death  :  ere  theu 
They  niunt  hare  talked,  and  mayperhapa  have  done 
And  made  an  end. 

□ucoao. 

ListenI  What  Bound  ia  that  * 

Thehnnse-dogmoanB,  and  the  heains  crack:  nought 

tt  ia  my  n-ife  comptainini;  in  licr  sleep  : 

I  doubt  not  hIic  is  Buying  hitler  lliinj^ 

Of  me  ;  and  all  my  children  round  tier  dreaming 

That  1  deny  them  austenance. 

Whilst  he 
Who  tmly  took  it  from  them,  and  who  fills 
Their  hungry  rest  with  bittemeea,  now  Bleeps 


llifu  tluit  BQimaied  it 


Forgotten :  Oh,  that  I  Imd  n< 


•^ 


ACT   IV. 


SCEKE  L 


;  jitlleft 


or  her  delay  ;  jet  wlat  if 
Am  I  not  wnr  widmi 

arfcarIataitliec7esuicKs«r  Rcwef 
M^  1  not  dnr  kcr  bjr  the  golds  hair  ! 
Stamp  oa  her!  Keep  herikcptom,  till  her 
Be  orerwtini  f  TuBc  ~ 
LcflB  woakl  sidBee.    Yet  ao  to  leave  ■■dooe 
What  I  most  se^  !    No,  "iv  her  stnbbon  will, 
Whidi,  bjr  its  own  eooaent,  dhall  stoop  as  low 
Ab  that  wUcfa  drags  it  dovn. 


Tbou  loathed  wretdi ! 
Hide  thee  from  my  aUiorrence ;  flr,  begoae ! 
Yet  stay  !  Bid  Beatrice  eome  hither. 


LCCKETU. 


Oh, 


Husband !  1  pray,  for  thine  own  wretched  sake. 
Heed  what  thou  dost.    A  man  who  walks  like  thee 
Through  crimes,  and  through  the  danger  of  his 
Each  bonrmay  stumbleo'erasad<kn  graTe.[crimes, 
And  thoa  art  old ;  thy  hairs  are  hoary  grey ; 
As  thoa  wooldst  save  thyself  from  death  and  hell, 
Pity  thy  daoghter ;  give  her  to  some  friend 
In  marriage ;  so  that  she  may  tempt  thee  not 
To  hatred,  or  worse  thoughts,  if  worse  there  be. 

CEXCI. 

What !  like  her  sister,  who  has  found  a  home 
To  mock  my  hate  from  with  prosperity  I 
Strange  ruin  shall  destroy  both  her  and  thee. 
And  all  that  yet  remain.    My  death  may  be 
Rapid,  her  destiny  outspeeds  it.    Go, 
Bid  her  come  nither,  and  before  my  mood 
Be  changed,  lest  I  should  drag  her  by  the  hair. 

LUCRETIA. 

She  sent  me  to  thee,  husband.    At  thy  presence 
She  fell,  as  thou  dost  know,  into  a  trance ; 
And  in  that  trance  she  heard  a  voice  which  said, 
**  Cend  must  die  I  let  him  confess  himself ! 
Even  now  the  accusing  angel  waits  to  hear 
If  Gvod,  to  punish  his  enormous  crimes. 
Harden  his  dying  heart ! " 

CENCI. 

Why — such  things  are : 
No  doubt  divine  revealings  may  be  made. 
*TiB  plain  I  have  been  favoured  from  above. 
For  when  1  cursed  my  sons,  they  died. — Ay — so^ 
As  to  the  right  or  wrong,  that's  talk — repentance — 
Repentance  is  an  easy  moment's  work. 
And  more  depends  on  God  than  me.   Well — well — 
I  must  give  up  the  greater  point,  which  was 
To  poison  and  corrupt  her  soul. 

[A  pause  1  LvcntriA  approaches  anxiouilp, 
and  then  brinks  back  a*  he  tpeakt* 


OM^tvo; 


I  tki»k»  wiO  liiid 
Hcfl  than  that  br<n(Mid  the  wrwx 
'  iftkcRWddU'inhate, 
hbsphcnaig:  to  Bernardo^ 
1  wm  bw|«eash 
ei  these  oeeal^  and  make  his  jwrb 
eC  hope,  where  erfl  thooghtt 


all  is  dooe^  oat  in  the  wide  CkmpagBBp 
I  win  pile  «p  my  sflvcr  and  mr  gold ; 
Mt  eoedy  rohe^  pamdngs,  ani  tapeatriea; 
My  parchments,  and  all  reeords  of  n^  wealth  I 
And  make  a  bonfire  in  my  joy,  and  leave 
Of  my  posoeasioos  aodu^  bat  n^  name  ; 
Whidi  skaD  be  an  inhentanee  to  8tiq» 
Its  wearer  hare  as  infiuny.    That  done. 
My  soal,  whidi  is  a  seoarge,  will  I  rea^gn 
Into  the  hands  of  him  who  widded  it ; 
Be  it  for  its  own  pouriunent  or  theirs^ 
HewiUnotaakitofmetillthe  hush 
Be  broken  in  ita  last  and  deqieet  wound; 
Untfl  ite  hate  be  all  inflicted.     Yet, 
Lest  death  oatspeed  my  parpose,  let  me  make 
Short  work  and  sore.  [Q^im^ 

Lvcmzni  (ttopt  Aua). 

Oh,  stay !  It  waa  a  fiointt 
She  had  no  vision,  and  she  heard  no  voioe. 
I  said  it  but  to  awe  thee. 

CZNCI. 

Thatis  weU. 
Vile  palterer  with  the  sacred  truth  of  God, 
Be  thy  soul  choked  with  that  blaspheming  lie  ! 
For  Beatrice,  worse  terrors  are  in  stoie. 
To  bend  her  to  my  will. 

LUCRETIA. 

Oh!  to  what  will  I 
What  cruel  sufferings,  more  than  she  has  knowq 
Canst  thou  inflict  t 

CBNCI. 

Andrea !  go,  call  my  daughter 
And  if  she  comes  not,  tell  her  that  I  come. 
What  sufferings!  I  will  drag  her,  step  by  step. 
Through  infamies  unheard  of  among  men ; 
She  shall  stand  slielterless  in  the  broad  noon 
Of  public  scorn,  for  acts  blazoned  abroad, 
One  among  which  shall  be— What  I    Canst  tlioc 

guess! 
She  shall  become  (for  what  she  most  abhors 
Shall  have  a  fascination  to  entrap 
Her  loathing  will),  to  her  own  conscious  self 
All  she  appears  to  others ;  and  when  dead. 
As  she  shall  die  unshrived  and  unforgiven, 
A  rebel  to  her  father  and  her  God, 
Her  corpse  shall  be  abandoned  to  the  hounds ; 
Her  name  shall  bo  the  terror  of  the  earth  ; 
Her  spirit  shall  approach  the  throne  of  God 
Phunie-spotted  with  my  curses.     I  will  make 
Bo^  and  soul  a  monstrous  lump  of  ruin. 


TlIE  CENCr. 


Unlriljle  rtiought  I 


wlmt  Bhe  looked  ;  she  said : 
that  I  Bm  tbv  gall 
two,  whii^  ha  loAy  pass  ; 


o  fathcr'B  eune  doth  God 
d  victoi?,  and  uuiki'  pale 
fc].erily!     The  world's  Father 


That  if  she  erer  hate  b  diild  ;  uid  llion, 

livk  Nature  I  I  adjuro  thee  by  thy  God, 
That  thou  be  fruitful  iu  her,  and  increaw 
And  multiply,  fulRUing  hi>  command, 
And  my  deep  imprecation  !  May  it  be 
A  liidc>ous  likenees  of  bereeir  ;  that  aa 
From  a  distorting  mirror,  shi^  may  see 
Her  imago  mixed  with  wltnt  she  moat  abhors,  . 
Smiling  Ujwn  her  from  her  nursing  brttast. 
And  that  the  child  niay  from  its  infancy 
Grow,  day  by  day,  more  wicked  and  defonned, 
Turning  her  mother's  love  to  miaery : 
And  that  both  ahe  and  it  may  live,  until 
It  shall  repay  her  care  aod  pain  with  liate, 
Or  what  may  else  be  mora  uimatural. 
So  hu  may  hunt  her  through  the  elajnorons  acotSk 
or  the  loud  world  to  a  dislionoured  grave. 

foko  this  curse  I  Go,  bid  her  ciime. 
Before  my  word*  are  chronicled  In  heaven. 

IBxil  Lucama. 


Idoni 


linted  U 


It  like  a  fiend  a| , 

le  offences  ofiiomo  unremembered  wo 
My  blood  in  running  up  and  down  my  r 
A  fearful  pleasure  makes  it  prick  and  li 
I  feel  a  ^ddy  sickiiiMs  of  strange  awe  ; 
My  heart  is  hea^g  with  an  expectatiai 
Of  horrid  joy. 


:[  {kneeling). 


God! 


It  Rpecioui  maaa  of  flceh, 
my  daughter ;  this  uiy  blood, 
ly  divided  being  ; 
'  bane  and  my  disease, 
ta  and  poisoua  me  ;  this  devil, 


heU,  w 


ml 


■Tisw 


;  if  her  bright  lov 
imine  this  i^k  woria ; 
ilcotcst  dew  of  love, 

IS  should  make 

ll  pmy  thee  for  my  soke, 

Von  God  and  Father  art 

|]d  all ;  reverse  that  doon 

'  of  G(«l,  lot  her  food  bo 

nsted  round 

aven,  rain  upon  her  head 

a  toad  ;  parch  up 
lied  lips,  war)i  those  fine  limba 
I  A 11 -beholding  sun, 
those  lifo-daiimg  eye« 
Binding  beams  I 

Peace t  peace  ! 

■        'ful  words. 
uch  prayers. 


I  can  do  both  :  Rrst  take  what  I  demand. 
And  then  extort  connsasion.     To  thy  ohamber  I 
Fly  ere  I  spurn  thee  :  and  beware  tilts  night 
Tliat  ihuu  cross  not  my  footsteps.     It  wore  safer 
To  ooDie  between  the  tiger  and  his  prey. 

I I  muBt  be  late  ;  mine  eyes  grow  weary  dim 
With  unaccustomed  hea^.-iaess  of  sleep. 
Conscience  t  Oh,  thou  most  inmlenC  of  lies  I 
They  Bay  that  sleep,  that  healiug  dew  of  heaven, 
Steeps  nut  in  balm  the  foldings  of  the  brain 
Wluch  thinks  thee  an  impostor.  1  will  go. 
First  to  belie  thee  with'an  hour  of  re  ' 
Whii 


rill  be  deep  and  calm,  I  feel ;  and  then— 
multitadiuouH  Hell,  the  fiends  will  shake 
le  arches  with  Ibo  laughter  of  their  joy  ! 
re  shall  be  lamentation  heard  in  Heaven 
I'er  an  angel  fallen  ;  and  upon  Earth 
good  sluill  droop  and  sieken,  and  ill  things 


/^V 


SCENE  IL 
Enter  BsAnucs  mmd  LocasnA  skme  0m  Okt 


They  eome  not  jet. 


TIs  aearce  midnight. 


How  alow 
Behind  the  eonne  of  thon^ty  even  sick  with  ^eed. 
Lags  leaden-footed  T^me ! 

USCBXTUL, 

Tbeminntes 
If  he  ahoold  wake  before  the  deed  is  done ! 

BBATRICB. 

O,  Mother !  He  must  nerer  wake  again. 
What  thou  hast  said  persuades  me  that  oar  act 
Will  but  dislodge  a  spirit  of  deep  hell 
Out  of  a  human  form. 

LUCRETIA. 

Tis  true  he  spoke 
Of  death  and  judgment  with  strange  confidence 
For  one  so  wicked  ;  as  a  man  belicTing 
In  God,  yet  recking  not  of  good  or  ilL 
And  yet  to  die  without  confession  I — 

BEATEICS. 

Oh! 
BellcTe  that  Hearen  is  merciful  and  just. 
And  will  not  add  our  dread  necessity 
To  the  amount  of  his  offences. 

Enter  Ouuno  and  Marsio,  bcUfw, 
LUCBETIA. 

They  come. 

BEATRICE. 

All  mortal  things  must  hasten  thus 
To  their  dark  end.    Let  us  go  down. 

X,Exeunt  LvcsniA  and  BmATtacM/rom  tUxwe, 
OLIlfPIO. 

How  feel  you  to  this  work  1 

MARZIO. 

As  one  who  thinks 
A  thousand  crowns  excellent  market  price 
For  an  old  murderer's  life.    Your  cheeks  are  pale. 

OLIMPIO. 

It  is  the  white  reflection  of  your  own. 
Which  you  call  ptile. 

MARZIO. 

Is  that  their  natural  hue ! 

OLIlfPIO. 

Or  *tis  my  hate,  and  the  deferred  desire 
To  wreak  it,  which  extinguishes  their  blood. 

MARZIO. 

You  are  inclined  then  to  this  business  I 


OLIMPIO. 


Ay, 


If  one  should  bribe  me  with  a  thousand  crowns 
To  kill  a  serpent  which  had  stung  my  child, 
I  could  not  be  more  willing. 


NoUeUidies! 


Are  ye  resolTed ! 


OLIXFIO. 

Isheasleq;^  t 

MASXIO. 


Qnieit 


UaU 


LCCSSnA. 

I  mixed  an  opiate  with  his  drink  : 
He  sleeps  so  soundly — 


That  his  dcflUh  will  be 
But  as  a  change  of  sin-chastising  dreamsy 
A  dark  continuance  of  tiie  Hell  within  hun. 
Which  God  extinguish  !     But  ye  are  reaolT«dl 
Ye  know  it  is  a  high  and  holy  deed  t 


We  are  resolved. 


OUMPIO. 


MAJuno. 
As  to  the  how  this  aei 
Be  warranted,  it  rests  with  you. 


BEATBICX. 


Well,  follow  I 


OLIMPIO. 

Hush!    Harkl     What  noise  is  that  t 

MARZIO. 

Ha  I  some  one  oomM . 

BEATRICE. 

Ye  conscience-stricken  cravens,  rock  to  real 
Your  baby  hearts.     It  is  the  iron  gate. 
Which  ye  left  open,  swinging  to  the  wind. 
That  enters  whistling  as  in  scorn.     Come,  follow  1 
And  be  your  steps  like  mine,  light,  quick,  and  bold. 


SCENE  III. 

An  Apartment  in  the  CatUe* 

Enter  Bsatrick  and  LixamrA. 
LUCRETIA. 

They  are  about  it  now. 

BEATRICE. 

Nay,  it  is  done. 

LUCRETIA. 

I  have  not  heard  him  groan. 

BEATRICE. 


He  will  not  groan 


LUCRETIA. 

What  sound  is  that  1 


BEATRICE. 

List!  'tis  the  tread  of  fe^* 


About  his  bed. 


LUCRETIA. 

MvGod! 

If  he  be  now  a  cold  stiff  co: 

L  a 


THE  CENCI. 


I  cmsaed  on  his  hcnrin^  breast, 
Icwcnt  Bleep  in  Hliich  hi^  lay, 
Heed,  indeed,  I  caauot  do  il. 

chid  Olnnpio, 
r  bis  wroDCB  to  his  own  ^rave, 
reward.     And  now  my  knife 
Tinliled  throat,  wheatlic  eld  iDUi 
,  and  Boid,  "  God  !  hear,  0  hear, 
I  Wbat,  art  tliou  not  our  father  I" 
'led.     I  liaeiv  it  wbb  the  ghost 
:  speaking  tliTDugh  hia  lipe. 


I  undone  I  Base  pallererg  ! 
^ral  Why,  thovaryconscie 
pel]  for  gold  and  for  revenge 


mprrfiffm  oKf  of  them,  and  rairi 

\    Hadet  thau  ■  tongue  to  bi 

)wn  father,  I  must  do  it ! 

I  ahaJl  outlive  hiiu  long  f 


1  will  go  back  and  kill  bira. 
1,  we  must  do  thy  will. 


Even  vhilst 
That  doubt  ia  passing  through   your  mind,  the 

world 
Is  cDDEcioui  of  s  change.  Darknen  and  hetl 
Have  SHultowed  up  tlie  vapour  Ihey  sent  forth 
To  blacken  the  sweet  tight  of  life.  My  breath 
CoiiieH,  methinks,  lighter,  and  the  jellied  blood 
Runs  &eely  thruu^ii  toy  veins.    Harii  ] 


ffHln-Ol-tllRO 


Ileift 


We  strangled  him,  that  there  might  be  no  blood  ; 
AiiJ  then  we  threw  his  heavy  corpse  i'  the  garden 
Under  Iho  balcony  ;  'tnill  eeem  it  fell. 

BKAIHTCK  {ffMng  Ihem  a  bog  of  coin). 
Here  take  this  gold,  and  hasten  to  ytnir  homes. 
And,  Manio,  because  thou  wast  only  awed 
By  that  which  made  me  tremble,  wear  thou  this  1 

It  was  the  mantle  which  my  graudfather 
Wore  in  his  high  prosperity,  and  men 
Envied  his  atule  :  bo  may  tJiey  envy  lhin«. 
Thou  wcrt  a  weapoo  in  the  hand  of  God 
Toajustufte.     Livelong  and  thrive  I  ADd,miLrk, 
If  thou  bast  crimes,  repent :  this  deed  ia  none. 


my  God  I  it  aouDds 


Some  tedious  guest  ia  coming. 


uuwa  ;  there  is  a  trunp 
I  fly,  hide  yoniselves  I 


Let  ns  retire  to  counterfeit  deep  rest ; 

I  scarcely  need  to  counterfeit  it  now  ; 

The  spirit  which  doth  reign  within  these  limbs 

Seems  strangely  undisturbed.     I  could  even  sleep 

Fearless  ajid  calm  :  all  ill  ia  surely  past. 

EKmat. 


Lady,  my  duty  to  hia  Holiness 

Be  my  eneuse  that  thas  noseasonably 

I  break  upon  your  rest.     I  must  speak  with 

Count  Cenci ;  doth  he  elcop  I 

LUCBETii  (in  d  hurried  and  confuted  manner t^ 
1  think  he  slesp^  ; 
Yet,  wnke  him  not,  I  pray,  spare  me  awhile, 
He  is  a  wieked  and  a  wraUiful  man  ; 
Should  he  be  roused  out  of  his  sleep  to-night. 
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Which  ia,  I  know,  a  hell  of  angry  dreams. 
It  were  not  well  ;  indeed  it  were  not  well. 
WaH  tUl  day-break,— 

(AsUe.)  O,  I  am  deadly  sick  I 

8AVELLA. 

I  grieve  thus  to  distress  yon,  but  the  Count 
B&ust  answer  charges  of  the  gravest  import, 
And  suddenly ;  such  my  conunission  is. 

LOCRETiA  (with  increased  agitation), 
I  dare  not  rouse  him,  I  know  none  who  dare  ; 
'Twere  perilous  ; — you  might  as  safely  waken 
A  serpent ;  or  a  corpse  in  which  some  fiend 
Were  laid  to  sleep. 

8AVELLA. 

Lady,  my  moments  here 
Are  counted.    I  must  rouse  him  from  his  sleep, 
Since  none  ebe  dare. 

LuauETiA  (aside), 

0,  terror  !  0,  desp^  1 
{To  Bernardo.)  Bernardo,  conduct  you  the  Lord 

Legate  to 
Your  lather*B  chamber.  lExeunl  Savbixa  and 

[BsaNARDO. 

EmUr  Bkatkicb. 
BEATRICE. 

'Tis  a  messenger 
CSome  to  arrest  the  culprit  who  now  stands 
Before  the  throne  of  unappealable  Grod. 
Both  Earth  and  Heaven,  consen^g  arbiters, 
Acquit  our  deed. 

LUCRETIA. 

Oh,  agony  of  fear  ! 
Would  that  he  yet  might  live  I    Even  now  I 

heard 
The  legate's  followers  whisper  as  they  passed 
They  had  a  warrant  for  his  instant  death. 
All  was  prepared  by  unforbidden  means. 
Which  we  must  pay  so  dearly,  having  done. 
Even  now  they  search  the  tower,  and  find  the 

body; 
Now  they  suspect  the  truth  ;  now  they  consult,. 
Before  they  come  to  tax  us  with  the  fact ; 

0  horrible,  *tis  all  discovered  I 

BEATRICE. 

Mother, 
What  is  done  wisely,  is  done  well.     Be  bold 
As  thou  art  just.     'Tis  like  a  truant  ehildv 
To  fear  that  others  know  what  thou  hast  done, 
Even  from  thine  own  strong  consciousness, and  thus 
Write  on  unsteadv  eyes  and  altered  cheeks 
All  thou  wouldst  hide.     Be  faithful  to  thyself,. 
And  fear  no  other  witness  but  thy  fear. 
For  if,  as  cannot  be,  some  circumstance 
Should  rise  in  accusation,,  we  can  blind 
Suspicion  with  such  cheap  astonidiment^ 
Or  overbear  it  with  such  goiltjeffl  pride, 
As  murderers  cannot  feign.     The  deed  is  done, 
And  what  may  follow  now  regards  not  me. 

1  am  as  universal  as  the  light ; 

Free  as  the  earth -surrounding  air  ;  as  firm 
As  the  world's  centre.     Consequence,  to  me. 
Is  as  the  wind  which  strikes  the  solid  rock, 
But  shakes  it  not. 

iA  erp  uHtkin  and  tumult. 

VOICES.. 

Murder !  Murder  t  Murder ! 


Enter  Bbrnakoo  and  Bavklla. 

SAVELLA  (to  his  Jbtlowers), 
Go,  search  the  castle  round  ;  sound  the  alarm ; 
Look  to  the  gates,  that  none  escape  I 


BEATRICE. 


What  now! 


BERNARDO. 

I  know  not  what  to  say — ^my  father's  dead, 

BEATRICE. 

How,  dead  1  he  only  sleeps  ;  you  mistake,  brother. 
His  sleep  is  very  calm,  very  like  death  ; 
'Tis  wonderful  how  well  a  tyrant  sleeps. 
He  is  not  dead  $ 

BERNARDO. 

Dead ;  murdered  ! 

LUCRETIA  (with  extrefne  agitation). 

Oh,  no,  noy 
He  is  not  murdered,  though  he  may  be  dead  ; 
I  have  alone  the  keys  of  uose  apartments. 


Ha !    Is  it  so  ! 


8AVELLA. 


BEATRICE. 

My  lord,  I  pray  excuse  ns ; 
We  will  retire  ;  my  mother  is  not  well ; 
She  seems  quite  overcome  with  this  strange  horror. 

[Exeunt  Lucebtia  and  Bsatmcs. 

SAVELLA. 

Can  you  suspect  who  may  have  murdered  him  1 

BERNARDO. 

I  know  not  what  to  think. 

SikVBLLA. 

Can  you  name  any 
Who  had.  an  interest  in  his  death  t 

BERNARDO. 

AUs! 
I  can  name  none  who  had  not,  and  those  most 
Who  most  lament  that  such  a  deed  is  done ; 
My  mother,  and  my  sister,  and  myself. 

SAVELLA. 

'Tis  strange !  There  were  clear  marks  of  violence. 
I  found  the  old  man's  body  in  the  moonlight. 
Hanging  beneath  the  window  of  his  chamber 
Among  the  branches  of  a  pine  :  he  could  not 
Have  fallen  there,  for  all  his  limbs  lay  heaped 
And  effortless  ;  'tis  true  there  was  no  blood. — 
Favour  me,  sir — it  much  imports  your  house 
That  all  should  b€  made  ctear — to  tell  the  ladies 
That  I  request  their  ^^sence. 

[Exit  Bkrwaiico. 

Bnier  Quards,  bringing  in  Marzio. 


GUARD. 


We  have  one. 


OFFICER. 

My  lord,. we  found  this  ruffian  and  another 
Lurking  among  the  rocks  ;  there  is  no  doubt 
But  that  they  are  the  murderers  of  Count  Cen<u.:. 
Each  had  a  bag  of  coin  ;  this  fellow  wore 
A  gold-in-woven  robe,  which,  shining  bright 
Under  the  dark  rocks  to  the  glimmering  mooUg, 
Betrayed  them  to  our  notice :  the  other  fell 
Desperately  fighting. 


What  dOGB  he  confesa  I 
utlheae  lines  found  □□  bun 
r  taugtuge  ia  at  least  uncerp. 

•DT  BeATHICE. 

I  of  what  my  naluro  luckenB 
arrive,  1  send  thee,  at  thy 
'  who    vUl  fipirak   and  do 


Nor  thou  I 
Inr/ucf   IhrougAoal   Ihn   ictne  U 


'hild  Bud  her  dead  fathei 


worde  are  bold  aod 


li  of  Eullt  I    Mj  lord, 
..arritide 
11  futherlesa.     Dear  mother, 
itience  are  no  AiM 
vorld,  Ihia  two-edged  he, 


nren  ddlh  interpose  to  do 
-iiiitig  ruuiiliar  things 

demanded  it 

priw!  That  poor  wretch 


That  yon  deEired  hia  death  F 


It  vroald  have  been 
A  crime  no  less  than  Ins,  if  for  one  moment 
That  fierce  desire  hud  faded  b  my  livsrt. 
'Tttt  true  1  did  believe,  and  hope,  and  pniy. 
At,  I  even  tnew — for  God  is  wise  and  juit, 

Tis  true  that  tliia  did  happen,  and  most  true 

There  was  no  other  rust  for  me  on  earth, 

No  other  hope  in  Heaven  ; — now  wliat  of  this  t 

Strange  thoughts  beget  strange  deeds;  and  here  are 


And  yet,  if  yoa  arrest  me. 
Yon  are  the  judge  and  executioner 
Of  that  which  is  the  life  of  life :  the  breath 
Of  BCCUsBtiuD  kills  an  iiiiioecnt  name. 
And  leaves  for  lame  aequttlot  the  poor  life. 
Which  is  a  mask  without  it.     Tis  most  false 
That  1  am  guilty  of  foul  parricide  ; 
Although  I  must  rejoice,  for  justest  cause. 
That  other  hands  have  sent  my  father's  Mul 
To  ask  the  mercy  he  denied  to  me. 
Now  leave  us  free  :  stain  not  a  noblo  house 
With  vague  sunnisca  of  rejected  crime  ; 
Add  to  our  BUlToringB  and  your  own  neglect 
No  heavier  sum  ;  let  them  have  been  enough  ; 
Leave  us  the  wi'eek  we  have. 


I  dare  not,  ladj. 
I  pray  that  yon  prepare  jourselves  for  Rome : 
[here  the  Pope's  further  pleasure  will  be  knonn. 

'i,  not  to  Borne  I  0,  lake  us  not  to  Rome  I 


Why  not  to  Rome,  dear  mother!    Thor«, 
Our  icnoeenee  is  as  an  armed  heel 
To  trample  accusation 


I  shadow 


:lothea 


The  innocent,  the  injured,  and  the  weak  ; 
And  such  are  we.     Cheer  up,  dear  hidy  I  lean 
On  mc;  coUeclyour  wandering  thoughts.    My  lord, 
As  soon  as  you  liave  taken  some  refreslimeut, 
And  had  all  such  examinatioos  mode 
Upon  the  spot,  as  ma;  be  necessary 
To  the  full  uodcrstandini;  of  this  matter. 
We  shall  be  ready.    Mother,  will  you  come  I 


Ha  I  they  will  bind  ns  to  the  rack,  and 
Self-accuaation  from  our  agony  I 
Will  Giocomo  be  iherel  OrsinoT  Marxiot 
All  prcsAUt;  all  confronted;  all  demanding 
Elach  fr^im  the  other's  countenance  the  thing 
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SAVELLA. 

She  &iDtB ;  an  ill  appearance  this. 

BEATRICE. 

My  lord, 
She  knows  not  yet  the  uses  of  the  world. 
She  fears  that  fiower  is  as  a  beast  wliich  gmsps 
And  loosens  not :  a  snake  whose  look  transmutes 
All  things  to  gjuilt,  which  is  its  nutriment. 


She  cannot  know  how  well  the  supine  slaves 
Of  blind  authority  read  the  truth  of  things 
When  written  on  a  brow  of  guilelessness : 
She  sees  not  yet  triumphant  Innocence 
Stand  at  the  judgment-seat  of  mortal  man, 
A  iudge  and  an  accuser  of  the  wrong 
Which  drags  it  there.     Prepare  yourself,  mj 

lord; 
Our  suite  will  join  yours  in  the  court  below. 


^V«^^tf^^l^«^>^k^^>^AM* 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  I. 

An  Apartment  in  Orbino's  Palact, 

Enter  Omiivo  and  Giacomo. 

OIACOMO. 
l>o  evil  deeds  thus  quickly  come  to  end ! 
O  that  the  vain  remorse  which  must  chastise 
Crimes  done,  had  but  as  loud  a  voice  to  wani^ 
As  its  keen  sting  is  mortal  to  avenge  ! 

0  that  the  hour  when  present  had  cast  ofif 
The  mantle  of  its  mystery,  and  shown 

The  ghastly  form  with  which  it  now  returns 
When  its  scared  game  is  roused,  cheering  the 

hounds 
Of  eonscience  to  their  prey  !  Alas,  alas  I 
It  was  a  wicked  thought,  a  piteous  deed^ 
To  kill  an  old  and  hoary-headed  father. 

OBSINO. 

It  has  turned  out  unluckily,  in  truth. 

OIACOMO. 

To  violate  the  sacred  doors  of  sleep  ; 
To  cheat  kind  nature  of  the  placid  death 
Which  she  prepares  for  overwearied  age  ^ 
To  drag  from  Heaven  an  unrepentant  soul, 
Which  might  have  quenched  in  reconciling  prayers 
A  life  of  burning  crimes — 

OBSIKO. 

You  cannot  say 

1  urged  you  to  the  deed. 

OIACOMO. 

0,  had  I  never 
Found  in  thy  smooth  and  ready  countenance 
The  mirror  of  my  darkest  thoughts  ;  hadst  thou 
Never  with  hints  and  questions  made  me  look 
Upon  the  monster  of  my  thought,  until 
It  grew  familiar  to  desire — 

OBSIKO. 

'Tis  thus 
Men  cast  the  blame  of  their  unprosperous  acts 
Upon  the  abettors  of  their  own  resolve  ; 
Or  any  thing  but  their  weak,  guilty  selves. 
And  yet,  confess  the  truth,  it  is  the  peril 
In  which  you  stand  that  gives  you  this  pale 

sickness 
Of  penitence  ;  confess,  'tis  fear  disguised 
From  its  own  shame  that  takes  the  mantle  now 
Of  thin  remorse.    What  if  wo  yet  were  safe  1 


OIACOMO. 

ITow  can  that  be  t     Already  Beatrice, 
Lucretia,  and  the  murderer,  are  in  prison. 
1  doubt  not  officers  are,  whilst  we  speak. 
Sent  to  arrest  us. 

OBSINO. 

I  have  all  prepared 
For  instant  flight.    We  can  escape  even  now. 
So  we  take  fleet  occasion  by  the  hair. 

OIACOMO. 

Rather  expire  in  tortures^  as  I  may. 
What  !  will  you  cast  by  self-accusing  flight 
Assured  conviction  upon  Beatrice  1 
She  who  alone,,  in  this  unnatural  work, 
Stands  like  God*s  angel  ministered  upon 
By  fiends  ;  avenging  snob  a  nameless  wrong 
As  turns  black  pamcide  to  piety  ; 
Whilst  we  for  basest  ends— I  fear,  Orsino, 
While  I  consider  all  your  words  and  looks, 
Comparing  them  with  your  proposal  now. 
That  you  must  be  a  villain.     For  what  end 
Could  you  engage  in  such  a  perilous  crime. 
Training  mc  on  with  hints,  and  signs,,  and  eanileSy 
Even  to  this  gulf  ?     Thou  art  no  liar  !  No, 
Thou  art  a  lie  !     Traitor  and  murderer ! 
Coward  and  slave  !     But  no — defend  thyself ; 

[Drawing. 
Let  the  swoi*d  speak  what  the  indignant  tongue 
Disdains  to  brand  thee  with.. 

OBSINO. 

Put  up  your  weapon* 
Is  it  the  desperation  of  your  fear 
Makes  you   thus  rasli   and  sudden   with   your 

friend. 
Now  ruined  for  your  sake  I     If  honest  anger 
Have  moved  you,  know,  that  what  I  just  proposed 
Was  but  to  try  you.     As  for  me,  1  tliink 
Thankless  affection  led  me  to  this  point, 
From  which,  if  my  firm  temper  could  rei>ent, 
I  cannot  now  recede.    Even  whilst  we  speak. 
The  ministers  of  justice  wait  below  : 
They  grant  me  these  brief  moments.     Now,  if  you 
Have  any  word  of  melancholy  comfort 
To  speak  to  your  pale  wife,  'twere  best  to  pass 
Out  at  the  postern,  and  avoid  them  so. 

OIACOMO. 

Oh,  generous  friend!  How  canst  thou  pardon  met 
Would  tluit  my  life  could  purchase  thine  ! 
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It  the  guardB  arc  vraiiiDf; 
d  anch  vu  jbj  contriruico 
le  Itotb  of  bim  jvnd  them, 
un  comedy 
'  o[  this  new  world, 
iwn  peculur  endi 
'  ~iinglEd  g\>od  and  [11 
Ihero  »ro»c  a  Power 
i  Hiui|)prd  the  threads  of  n 

H  of  ruin — Ila  ! 

hear  proeUimed  abroad  I 

a  false  inniKxnce 
uugh  the  minlt^miug  crowd, 

Lid  for  a  country  new, 
Diied  on  old  de«r«i, 
«  of  abandoned  Horns. 
I  the  masks  of  (hat  within, 
I  unnltered.— Oh,  1  (enr 
-\  never  let  me  nst  I 
I  b  conscious,  but  niiwilf, 
lid  mj  own  heart's  coniem] 
Dot  the  pow^r  (o  fly 
Shall  I  be  the  slave 
«hich  ihoBo  of  lliis  false  world 
other.  Dot  themselTei ; 
ot  for  Bolf-olTeDGe. 
I  here  sliall  I 

every  other  eve  1 


ohide 


I  SCENE  11. 


fcreist  in  your  denial  t 
I  iDnoeen^  or  guilty  t 

■c  the  pBrtici(mtot8 

-ik  truth,  dad  the  whole  troth. 


ir  iife  and  soul  (  Away  I 
!  1  will  confess. 


Who  urged  yoo  lo  it  ! 

son  Giaeomo,  Bud  the  voung  prelate 
lit  me  to  Petrella  ;  (here 
s  UcBtrioe  and  Luerriia 


Lead  forth  Iho  ] 

n-  Leriun-i*.  Diuni 


IS  bad  as  truth.    Cuarda,  there. 


YoQ  hnow  me  too  well.  Lady  Beatrice. 
I  know  thee  ]  Qow  1  where  I  when  t 


YoQ  know  'twas  I 
Whom  yon  did  nt^o  with  icenaree  and  brilR'S 
To  kill  your  fathor.     When  the  thing  was  dune, 
You  cloihod  nie  in  a  robe  of  woven  fold. 
And  bade  me  tlirive:  bow  I  have  thriven,  you  se*. 
You,  luy  Lord  Giaeomo,  Lady  Lucrelia, 
You  know  that  ulmt  1  speak  b  true. 


Oh,  dan 
The  terrible  reseulment  at  those  eyea 
On  the  dread  earth  I  Turn  them  away  from  mi 
They  wound  :  'twas  torture  forced  tliu  Iruih.    My 

Having  said  this,  let  me  be  led  to  death. 


Poor  wretch,  I  pity  thee  :  yet  stay  awhile. 
Guards,  lead  him  not  away. 


Cardinal  Camillo, 
You  have  a  good  repute  for  gentleness 
And  wisdom  :   can  it  be  that  you  sit  here 
To  oonntennnce  a  wicked  farce  liko  this  I 
When  some  obecore  and  CremblinK  slave  is  dragged 
From  BUfforinga  which  inighl  shake  the  sternest 

And  bade  to  answer,  not  as  he  believea, 
Bat  as  those  may  suspect  or  do  desire. 
Whose  questions  thence  suggest  their  own  reply  : 
And  that  in  peril  of  snch  hideoia  torments 
As  merciful  Cfodspares  even  thedamned.  Speak  now 
The  thing  yuu  surely  know,  which  is,  that  you, 
1  f  your  fine  frame  were  slretehed  upon  that  wheel. 
And  ynu  were  lold,  "  Confess  tlmt  you  did  poison 
Your  little  nephew  :  that  ttir  blue-eyed  child 
Who  was  the  load-etor  ot  your  life  ;"  and  thoegb 
All  see,  sinCK  his  most  swift  and  piteous  death. 
That  day  and  iught,aiid  heaven  and  earth,BDd  time. 
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And  all  the  things  hoped  for  or  done  therein. 
Are  changed  to  yoo,  throogh  yoor  exceeding  grief. 
Yet  yon  would  amy,  <*  I  eonfeae  anvthing" — 
And  b^  from  your  tonnentorBy  like  th^  alaTe, 
The  rerage  of  diahonourable  death. 
I  pray  thee,  Cardina],  that  thou  anert 
My  innocence* 

CMMiUJO  (much  wMved), 

What  shall  we  think,  my  lords  t 
Sbameon  thesetears!  I  thought  the  heart  was  frozen 
Which  is  their  fountain.  I  would  pledge  my  soul 
That  she  is  guiltleas. 

JVDOB. 

Yet  she  must  be  tortured. 


y 


CAMILLO. 

I  would  as  soon  hare  tortured  mine  own  nephew 
If  he  now  lired,  he  would  be  just  her  age  ; 
'is  hair,  too,  was  her  colour,  and  lus  eyes 
Like  hers  in  shape,  but  blue,  and  not  so  deep :) 
As  that  most  perfect  image  of  God's  lore 
That  erer  came  sorrowing  upon  the  earth. 
She  is  as  pure  as  speechless  mfaney  I 

JUDOS. 

WeD,  be  her  purity  on  your  head,  my  lord, 
If  you  forbid  the  rack.    His  Holiness 
Enjoined  us  to  pursue  this  monstrous  crime 
By  the  sererest  forms  of  law  ;  nay,  even 
To  stretch  a  point  against  the  criminals. 
The  prisoners  stand  accused  of  parricide. 
Upon  such  eridence  as  justifies 

^T  n  MiAa  I  ■     II 

icstnre. 

B8ATRICE. 

What  eridence  t  This  man's! 

JUDOS. 

Even  so. 

BSATRICB  (lO  MaBZTO). 

Come  near.    And  who  art  thou,  thus  chosen  forth 
Out  of  the  multitude  of  living  men, 
To  kill  the  innocent ! 


Thy  father's 


MABZIO. 

I  am  Marzio, 


BEATRICE. 

Fix  thine  ey^  on  mine ; 
Answer  to  what  I  ask. 

[Turning  to  the  Judges. 

I  prithee  mark 
His  countenance  :  unlike  bold  calumny. 
Which  sometimes  dares  not  speak  the  thing  it  looks, 
He  dares  not  look  the  thing  he  speaks,  but  bends 
His  gaze  on  the  blind  earth. 

(To  Mabzio.)    What  I  wilt  thou  say 
That  I  did  murder  my  own  father  t 


MARZIO. 


Oh! 


Spare  me !  My  bnun  swims  round — I  cannot  speak- 
It  was  that  horrid  torture  forced  the  truth. 
Take  me  away  I  Let  her  not  look  on  me  ! 
I  am  a  guilty  miserable  wretch  I 
I  have  said  all  I  know  ;  now,  let  me  die  I 

BEATRICE. 

My  lords,  if  by  my  nature  I  had  been 

So  stem,  as  to  have  planned  the  crime  alleged, 

Which  your  suspicions  dictate  to  this  slave. 


And  the  rack  makes  him  utter,  do  you  think 

I  should  have  left  this  two-edged  iuBtrumciit 

Of  my  misdeed ;  this  man ;  t£s  bloody  knife. 

With  my  own  name  engraven  on  the  heft, 

L}ing  unsheathed  amid  a  world  of  foes, 

For  my  own  death!  That  with  such  horrible  need 

For  deepest  nlence,  I  should  have  neglected 

So  trivial  a  precaution,  as  the  making 

His  tomb  the  keeper  of  a  secret  written 

On  a  thiers  memory  !    Wliat  is  his  poor  life  ! 

What  are  a  thousand  lives !    A  parricide 

Had  trampled  them  like  dust ;  and  see,  he  lives! 

ITumiug  to  Mamzio. 
And  thou — 

MARZIO. 

Oh,  spare  me  !  Speak  to  me  no  more  ! 
That  stem  yet  piteous  look,  those  solemn  tones. 
Wound  worse  than  torture. 

( To  the  Judges.)    I  have  told  it  all ; 
For  pity's  sake  lead  me  away  to  death. 

CAMILLO. 

Guards,  lead  him  nearer  the  lady  Beatrice, 
He  shrinks  from  her  regard  like  autumn's  leaf 
From  the  keen  breath  of  the  serenest  north. 

BEATRICE. 

Oh,  thou  who  tremblest  on  the  giddy  verge 
Of  life  and  death,  pause  ere  thou  answerest  me  ; 
So  mayst  thou  answer  God  with  less  dismay  : 
What  evil  have  we  done  thee  !     I,  alas  ! 
Have  lived  but  on  this  earth  a  few  sad  years, 
And  so  my  lot  was  ordered,  that  a  father 
First  turned  the  moments  of  awakening  life 
To  drops,  each  poisoning  youth's  sweet  hope ;  and 

then 
Stabbed  with  one  blow  my  evorlastinff  soul, 
And  my  untainted  fame  ;  and  even  that  peace 
Which  sleeps  within  the  core  of  the  heart's  heart. 
But  the  wound  was  not  mortal ;  so  my  hate 
Became  the  only  worship  I  could  lift 
To  our  great  Father,  who  in  pity  and  love. 
Armed  thee,  as  thou  dost  say,  to  cut  him  off ; 
And  thus  his  wrong  becomes  my  accusation  : 
And  art  thou  the  accuser !    If  thou  hopest 
Mercy  in  heaven,  show  justice  upon  earth  : 
Worse  than  a  bloody  hand  is  a  hard  heart. 
If  thou  hast  done  murders,  made  thy  life's  path 
Over  the  trampled  laws  of  God  and  man. 
Rush  not  before  thy  Judge,  and  sav  :  "  My  Maker, 
I  have  done  this  and  more  ;  for  tnere  was  one 
Who  was  most  pure  and  innocent  on  earth  ; 
And  because  she  endured  what  never  any. 
Guilty  or  innocent,  endured  before  ; 
Because  her  wrongs  could  not  be  told,  nor  thought; 
Because  thy  hand  at  length  did  rescue  her  ; 
I  with  my  words  killed  her  and  all  her  kin." 
Think,  I  adjure  you,  what  it  is  to  slay 
The  reverence  living  in  the  minds  of  men 
Towards  our  ancient  house,  and  stainless  fame ! 
Think  what  it  is  to  strangle  infant  pity. 
Cradled  in  the  belief  of  guileless  looks. 
Till  it  become  a  crime  to  suffer.    Think 
What  'tis  to  blot  with  infamy  and  blood 
All  that  which  shows  like  innocence,  and  is, — 
Hear  me,  great  God  !  I  swear,  most  innocent, — 
So  that  the  world  lose  all  discrimination 
Between  the  sly,  fierce,  wild  regard  of  guilt, 
And  that  which  now  compels  thee  to  reply 
To  what  I  ask  :  Am  I,  or  am  I  not^ 
A  parricide ! 


ling  >  higher  truth 

ni!n,glDt}*ourscl«eswe11  witb  me  I 
■'I  fiiio  (liccB  of  noture 

it  eny  ya  now,  ray  lords  1 


SCENE  HI. 


e  lut  thoughtH  uf  Mitie  dny  shlviIj'  Epenl, 
Cladng  in  night  and  dreuns,  aud  «o  prolungt-d. 
After  Huch  tornienlB  u  ahe  buru  Iftsi  iiiglil. 
How  light  and  soft  her  breathing  caniea.   Ah,  me  ! 
Methinks  that  I  aliall  never  aleep  agnin. 
Bui  1  must  shake  the  beRvenly  acw  of  rest 
.From  this  Bweet  folded  flower,  thiu — walie  ;  awake  ; 
WhHt,  Bister,  eanst  tliou  sleep  ! 


BEinucE  (flwatinjj). 


Th»t  wo  were  all  ia  P. 
This  cell  Bvemi  like  a 
After  our  father's  pre 


What  would'st  ihaa  tell,  sweet  brothor  I 


Know  jou  this  paper,  lady  I 

questions.     Who  stands  here 
I  wilt  thou  be  he, 
k  (  Aconser,  witneBS,  judge, 

I  Let  hie  eye  meet  mine, 
rawl  t  Alas !  ye  know  not  what, 
le  chance  that  it  majr  be 


K)  calm  and  hn|iuy 
.    [uidtriiig  what  I  I 
Uy  heart  will  break. 


See  iiiiw,  thou  mok'st  roe  wt 
How  very  friendlctia  thnu  wouUst  be,  dear  chi 
"  '  were  dead.    Say  nhal  thou  liaBt  to  my. 


They  hsTe  confessed  ;  they  could  endure  no  m 


Ha  !  What  was  there  to  confew 
They  must  haxe  told  some  weak  and  wicked  lie 
To  flatter  their  tonncnlflrs.     Have  they  said 


in  the  behalf 
bcont  and  noble  persons 
'  with  the  Holy  Father. 

lure  then  bo  done.  Meanwhile 
Is  each  to  Beparato  cells  i 
■eady!  for  this  night, 
ion  be  as  grave, 
ce,  I'll  wring  the  truth 
ind  sinews,  groan  by  gronn. 


Enter  JuDoi,  with  Ludmu  aM  GtADom,  guarded. 

Ignoble  hearta  1 
ir  some  brief  gpaxms  of  pain,  which  are  at  least 
I  mortal  as  the  limbs  through  which  they  pass, 
re  centuries  of  high  Bpteodour  laid  in  dost  I 
id  that  elems.1  honour  which  shoald  lite 
Sunlike,  above  the  reek  of  mortal  fmno, 
Clianged  to  a  mockery  and  a  by.  word  I     What  1 
Will  you  give  up  these  bodies  to  be  dragged 
At  borses'  heels,  so  (hat  our  hair  should  nvwf 
The  footsteps  of  the  vain  and  seBseless  crowd. 
Who,  that  they  may  make  our  cahunity 
'"'    'r  wursliip  and  their  speelacle,  will  leave 

churches  and  the  theatres  as  vuid 
As  their  own  heartsi    Shall  the  lij<ht  multitude 
Fling  at  tlioir  ctioiee,  cunee  or  faded  piiy. 
Sad  funera!  Rowers  to  deck  a  living  corpse. 
Upon  us  as  we  pass,  to  pass  away. 
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And  leave — what  memory  of  our  having  heen ! 

Infamy,  blood,  terror,  despair !    0  thou, 

Who  wert  a  mother  to  tho  parentless, 

Kill  not  thy  child  !  Let  not  her  wrongs  kill  thee ! 

Brother,  lie  down  with  me  upon  the  rack, 

And  let  us  each  be  silent  as  a  corpse ; 

It  soon  will  be  as  soft  as  any  grave. 

'Tis  but  the  falsehood  it  can  wring  fix>m  fear 

Makes  the  rack  cruel. 

GIAOOMO. 

They  will  tear  the  truth 
Even  from  thee  at  last,  those  cruel  pains : 
For  pity's  sake  say  thou  art  guilty  now. 

LUCRETIA. 

O,  speak  the  truth  !  Let  us  all  quickly  die  ; 
And  after  death,  God  is  our  judge,  not  they ; 
He  will  have  mercy  on  us. 

BERNARDO. 

If  indeed 
It  can  be  true,  say  so,  dear  sister  mine  ; 
And  then  the  Pope  will  surely  pardon  you, 
And  all  be  well. 

JUDOB. 

Confess,  or  I  will  warp 
Your  limbs  with  such  keen  tortures — 

BBATRICE. 

Tortures!  Turn 
The  rack  henceforth  into  a  spinning-wheel ! 
Torture  your  dog,  that  he  may  tell  when  last 
He  lapped  the  blood  his  master  shed — ^not  me ! 
My  pangs  are  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  heart, 
And  of  the  soul ;  ay,  of  the  inmost  soul. 
Which  weeps  within  tears  as  of  burning  gall 
To  see,  in  uus  ill  world  where  none  are  true^ 
My  kindred  false  to  their  deserted  selves. 
And  with  considering  all  the  wretched  life 
Which  I  have  lived,  and  its  now  wretched  end  ; 
And  the  small  justice  shown  by  Heaven  and  Earth 
To  me  or  mine  ;  and  what  a  t}Tant  thou  art. 
And  what  slaves  these;  and  what  a  world  we  nuUce, 
The  oppressor  and  Uie  oppressed — such  pangs 

compel 
My  answer.    What  is  it  thou  wouldst  with  met 

JUOGB. 

Art  thou  not  guilty  of  thy  iather*s  death  t 

BEATRICE. 

Or  wilt  thou  rather  tax  high-judging  God 

That  he  permitted  such  an  act  as  that 

Which  I  have  suffered,  and  which  he  beheld  ; 

Made  it  unutterable,  and  took  from  it 

All  refuge,  all  revenue,  all  consequence. 

But  that  which  thou  nast  called  my  father's  death  t 

Which  is  or  is  not  what  men  call  a  crime, 

Which  either  I  have  done,  or  have  not  done  ; 

Say  what  yo  will.     I  shall  deny  no  more. 

If  ye  desire  it  thus,  thus  let  it  be. 

And  so  an  end  of  all.     Now  do  your  will ; 

No  other  pains  shall  force  another  word. 

JUDGE. 

She  is  convicted,  but  has  not  confessed. 

Be  it  enough.     Until  their  final  sentence 

Let  none  have  converse  with  them.    You,  yonnff 

Linger  not  here  I  [lor^ 

BEATRICE. 

0,  tear  him  not  away ! 


JUDGE. 

Guards !  do  your  duty. 

BERNARDO  {embracing  Beatrice). 

Oh  I  would  ye  divide 
Body  from  soul ! 

OFFICER. 

That  is  the  headsman's  business. 
[Bxeunt  aU  but  Luckstia,  Bsatiucs,  and  Qiaoomo 

GIACOMO. 

Have  I  confessed !    Is  it  all  over  now  t 
No  hope  t  No  refuge !    0  weak,  wicked  tongue. 
Which  hast  destroyed  me,  would  that  thou  hadst  been 
Cut  out  and  thrown  to  dogs  first !  To  have  killed 
My  father  first,  and  then  betrayed  my  sister ; 
Ay,  thee  !  the  one  thing  innocent  and  pure 
In  this  black,  guilW  world,  to  that  which  I 
So  well  deserve  !  My  wife  1  my  little  ones  I 
Destitute,  helpless  ;  and  I— Father  I  God  I 
Canst  thou  forgive  even  the  unforgiving. 
When  their  fuU  hearts  break  thus,  thus  I — 

/  iCoveri  h  ii  /ace  and  icetpt, 

LUCRETIA. 

O,  my  child  t 
To  what  a  dreadful  end  are  we  all  come  ! 
Why  did  I  yield !  Why  did  I  not  sustain 
Those  torments  I    Oh  !  that  I  were  all  dissolved 
Into  these  fast  and  unavailing  tears, 
Which  flow  and  feel  not  1 

BEATRICE. 

What  'twas  weak  to  do, 
'TIS  weaker  to  Ument,  once  being  done  ; 
Take  cheer !  The  Grod  who  knew  my  wrong,  and 
Our  speedy  act  the  angel  of  his  wrath,         [made 
Seems,  and  but  seems,  to  have  abandoned  us. 
Lot  us  not  think  that  we  shall  die  for  this. 
Brother,  sit  near  me  ;  give  me  your  firm  hand, 
You  had  a  manly  heart    Bear  up  1  bear  up  ! 
Oh  !  dearest  Uidy,  put  your  gentle  head 
Upon  my  lap,  and  try  to  sleep  awhile  : 
Your  eyes  look  pale,  hollow,  and  overworn. 
With  heaviness  of  watching  and  slow  grief. 
Come,  I  will  sing  you  some  low,  sleepy  tune. 
Not  cheerful,  nor  vet  sad  ;  some  dull  old  thing, 
Some  outworn  and  unused  monotony. 
Such  as  our  country  gossips  sing  and  spin. 
Till  they  almost  forset  they  live  :  lie  down  ! 
So  ;  that  will  do.    Have  I  forgot  the  words ! 
Faith  1  they  are  sadder  than  I  thought  they  wem 

■owo. 

FalM  Mend,  wilt  thou  mfle  or  weep 
M'hea  my  life  la  laid  aileep  ? 
Little  careb  for  a  Bmlto  or  a  tear. 
The  clay-cold  corpse  upon  the  bier; 

Farewell  1  Heigh  ho  I 

Whftt  la\hia  whispers  low  ? 
There  is  a  anake  in  thy  emile,  my  detr  s 
And  bitter  poiaon  within  thy  tear. 

Sweet  deep  I  were  death  like  to  thee. 
Or  if  thou  conldat  taortal  be. 
I  would  doae  theee  eyea  of  pain ; 
When  to  wake  ?  NoTer  again. 

O  World  1  fiveweU ! 

Listen  to  the  paaaing  beU ! 
It  aaya,  thou  and  I  muat  part. 
With  a  light  and  a  heavy  heart. 

{Tkt  icme  eU$e» 


I 


I 


TOE  CENCI. 


X  {mildly). 


The  Pope  ii  Btem  ;  not  to  be  moved  or  bent. 
He  looked  u  calm  and  keen  as  is  Ihe  engine 
Which  toRure*  and  which  kills,  exempl  itself 
From  aught  that  it  indicia  ;  &  marble  rurm. 

He  fniwiiEd,  as  if  to  frown  hnd  been  the  (rick 
CK  hia  machincn',  on  the  advocates 
PtEsenting  the  oefeneea,  which  he  tore 
And  Ihrow  behind,  tnutloring  with  hoaivc,  harah 

"  WhiiA  amons  ye  ijpfetided  their  old  father 
Killed  in  his  sleep  I"  Then  to  another  ;  «  Thou 
Dost  lliis  iu  virtue  of  thy  place  ;  'tis  well." 
Ho  (umed  lo  me  then,  looking  deprecation. 
And  aoid  these  Ehrao  words,  coldly  i  "  Thej  muat 


And  yet  yon  left  him  not  t 

I  urged  him  stilt 
Pleading,  as  I  conld  gaen,  the  dovilliih  wroi 
Which  prompted  your  unnalural  parent's  di 
And  he  replied,  "  Paolo  Santa  Cruce 
Mordered  his  mother  yoster  evening, 
And  he  is  fled.     Parricide  grows  bo  rife, 
That  BooD,  for  Botne  just  cause  no  duuht.  the  young 
Will  strangle  us  all,  doxing  in  our  ehura. 
Authority,  and  power,  and  hoary  hair 
Ari^  grown  crimes  capitaL     You  ore  my  nephev. 
You  cime  lo  ask  their  pardon  \  stay  a  moment; 
Here  is  their  sentence  ;  never  see  me  more 
Till,  to  the  letter,  it  be  all  fulfilled." 

0,  Ood,  not  so  !     I  did  behave  indeed 

That  all  you  said  was  but  sad  preparation 

For  happy  news.     0,  there  are  words  and  looks 

To  bend  (he  sternest  purpose  I  Once  I  knew  theni, 

Now  1  forget  them  at  my  dearest  need. 

Wlia(  think  you  if  I  seek  him  out,  and  ba(he 

His  feet  and  robe  with  hot  and  hilter  tears  I 

Importune  him  with  prayers,  voAing  his  brain 

With  my  perpetual  cries,  until  in  rage 

He  strike  me  with  his  lustoral  cross,  and  trample 

Upon  my  prostrate  head,  eo  that  my  biood 

May  etam  the  ncnselcBS  dust  on  which  he  treads, 

And  remorse  waken  mercy  I  I  will  du  i(  I 

0,  wait  till  I  return  1  [Xuiitu  ow. 

Alas  I  poor  boy  1 
A  wreck-devoted  seaman  thus  might  pray 
To  the  deaf  sea. 


May  God  in  heaven  be  l«<s  inexorable 

To  the  Pope's  prayers,  than  he  has  been  to  m 

Here  is  the  seutence  and  the  warrant. 


Ob. 

My  God  I  Can  it  be  passible  I  luive 

To  die  so  suddenly  I  So  young  to  go 

Under  the  obEcure,  cold,  rotting,  wormy  ground  1 

To  he  nailed  down  into  a  narrow  place  ; 

To  see  no  more  sweet  sunsfaine  ;  hear  no  more 

Blithe  voice  of  living  thing  ;  mnse  not  again 

Upon  familiar  (houghti,  sad,  yet  thus  lust ! 

How  fearful  !  lo  be  nothing  1  Or  to  be— 

What  t  O,  where  am  1 1  Let  me  not  go  mad  I 

Sweet  Heaven,  forgive  weak  thoughts !  If  there 

should  be 
No  God,  no  Heaven,  no  Earth  in  the  void  world  ; 
The  wide,  grey,  laiupleeB,  d^p,  unpeopled  world  ! 
If  all  things  then  should  be— my  Sither'a  spirit, 
His  eye,  his  voice,  his  touch  surrounding  me  ; 
The  atmosphere  and  breath  of  my  dead  life  ! 
If  Bomellmes,  as  a  shape  mure  like  himself. 
Even  the  form  which  tortured  me  on  earth. 
Masked  in  grey  hairs  and  wriiikles,he  should  come. 
And  wind  me  in  his  hellish  arms,  and  fix 
His  eyes  on  mine,  and  drag  nie  doH-n,  down,  down  I 
For  was  he  not  alone  omnipotent 
On  Earth,  and  ever  present  I  even  though  dead, 
Dues  not  iiis  spirit  live  in  all  that  breathe. 
And  work  for  me  and  mins  still  the  same  mui, 
Scorn,  pain,  despair  I  Who  ever  yot  returned 
To  teacli  the  UwB  of  death's  untrod<Ien  realm  t 
Unjust  perhaps  as  those  which  drive  us  now, 
O.whitlier,  whither  I 


Whatever  comes,  my  heart  shall  sink  uo  more. 
And  yet,  I  know  not  why,  your  words  atriko  chill : 
How  tedious,  false,  and  cold  seem  all  tilings  I     I 
Have  met  with  much  injustice  in  this  world  ; 
No  dilTerence  has  been  made  by  God  or  man. 
Or  any  power  moulding  my  wretched  loil, 
Twixt  good  or  evil,  as  regarded  me. 
1  am  cut  off  from  tlie  only  world  1  know, 
From  light,andli(e,andlove,inyouth'Bswiiotpriu«i 
You  do  well  lelting  me  to  trust  in  God  ; 
I  liojie  1  do  trust  in  him.     In  whom  else 
Can  any  trust  I    And  yet  my  heart  is  cold. 


The  Pope  (o  grant  our  iiardon 


To  make  these  woes  a  tale  for  distant  years  : 
O,  what  a  thought  I  It  gusliec  to  my  heart 
Like  the  Warm  blood. 


Yet  both  will  soon  be  cold  t 
that  thought  I  Worse  tlisu  di.-Hp:tir 
n  OI9C  inan  me  bitterness  of  death,  is  hope  . 
It  is  the  only  ill  which  can  find  placo 
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tJpon  the  giddy,  sharp,  and  narrow  hour 
Tottering  beneath  us.     Plead  with  the  swift  frost 
That  it  Miould  spare  the  eldest  flower  of  spring : 
Plead  with  awakening  earthquake,  o'er  whose  couch 
Even  now  a  city  stands,  strong,  fair,  and  free  ; 
Now  stench  and  blackness  ^wns,  like  death.    0, 
With  famine,  or  wind-walking  pestilence,     [plead 
Blind  lightning,  or  the  deaf  sea,  not  with  man  ! 
Cruel,  cold,  formal  man  ;  righteouB  in  words. 
In  deeds  a  Cain.    No,  mother,  we  must  die  : 
Since  such  is  the  reward  of  innocent  liyes  ; 
Such  the  alleviation  of  worst  wrongs. 
And  whilst  our  murderers  live,  and  hard,  cold  men, 
Smiling  and  slow,  walk  through  a  world  of  tears 
To  death  as  to  life's  sleep  ;  'twere  just  the  grave 
Weresomestrangejoyforus.  Come,  obscure I)eath> 
And  wind  me  in  mine  all-embracing  arms  1 
Like  a  fond  mother  hide  me  in  thv  bosom. 
And  rock  me  to  the  sleep  from  which  none  wake. 
Live  ye,  who  live,  subject  to  one  another 
As  we  were  once,  who  now — 

Bbrkardo  rvshis  in, 
BE&NA&XX). 

0,  horrible ! 
That  tears,  that  looks,  that  hope  poured  forth  in 
Even  till  the  heart  is  vacant  and  despairs,  [prayer, 
Should  all  be  vain !  The  ministers  of  death 
Are  waiting  round  the  doors.    I  thought  I  saw 
Blood  on  the  face  of  one— what  if  'twere  fancy ! 
Soon  the  heart's  blood  of  all  I  love  on  earth 
Will  sprinkle  him,  and  he  will  wipe  it  off 
As  if  'twere  only  rain.    O,  life  I  6,  world  I 
Cover  me  1  let  me  be  no  more  !  To  see 
That  perfect  mirror  of  pure  innocence 
Wherein  I  gazed,  and  grew  happy  and  good. 
Shivered  to  dust !  To  see  thee,  Beatrice, 
Who  made  all  lovely  thou  didst  look  upon — 
Thee,  light  of  life — dead,  dark  !  while  I  say,  sister. 
To  hear  I  have  no  sister  ;  and  thou,  mother^ 
Whose  love  was  a  bond  to  all  our  lov( 
Dead !  The  sweet  bond  broken  1 


Entir  Camojjo  and  Ouardi, 

They  come !  Let  me 
Kiss  those  warm  lips  before  their  crimson  leaves 
Are  blighted — whit&— cold.    Say  £uewell,  before 
Death  chokes  that  gentle  voice  1    O  let  me  hear 
You  speak  1 

BEATRICE. 

Farewell,  my  tender  brother.    Think 
Of  our  sad  fate  with  gentleness,  as  now  : 
And  let  mild,  pitying  thoughts  lighten  for  thee 
Thy  sorrow's  load.     Err  not  in  harsh  despair, 
But  tears  and  patience.  One  thing  more,  my  child : 
For  thine  own  sake  be  constant  to  the  love 
Thou  bearest  us ;  and  to  the  faith  that  I, 
Thouzh  wrapt  in  a  strange  cloud  of  crime  and 

shame, 
Lived  ever'holy  and  unstuned.    And  though 
111  tongues  shall  wound  me,  and  our  common 

name 
Be  as  a  mark  stamped  on  thine  innocent  brow 
For  men  to  point  at  as  they  pass,  do  thou 
Forbear,  and  never  think  a  tnought  unkind 
Of  those  who  perhaps  love  thee  in  their  ffravea. 
So  mayest  thou  die  as  I  do  ;  fear  and  pam 
Being  subdued.    Farewell  I  Farewell !  Farew«Ul 

BERNARDO. 

I  oannot  say  farewell  1 

CAMILLO. 

O,  Lady  Beatrice  t 

BEATRICE. 

Give  yourself  no  unnecessary  pain. 
My  dear  Lord  CardinaL    Here,  mother,  tie 
My  girdle  for  me,  and  bind  up  this  hair 
In  any  simple  knot :  ay,  that  does  welL 
And  yours  I  see  is  coming  down.    How  ofteo 
Have  we  done  this  for  one  another !  now 
We  shall  not  do  it  any  more.    My   lord, 
\  We  are  quite  ready.    Well,  'tis  very  weU. 
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eorJingly  Bent  to   Mr.  Harris. 

subject  t4)  be  BO  objectiotiBble^ 

evta  submit  the  put  to  Miw 

I,  but  expreBsed  his  desire  that 

write  a  tragedy  on  eoma  other 

I  would  gladly   accept.       Shelley 

ion  at  Leghorn,  lo  insare  itii 

was  much  annoyed   by  the 

t  crept  into  his  teat,  when 

liim  from  correcdng  the  press. 

[ubotion  BooQ  stamped  The  Cciici 

Baid  :  "  I  have  been  caulioua 

loducing  faaltB  of  youthful  com- 

t,  a  profu»on  of  inapplicable 

,  generahty,  and,  as  Hamlet 

'     There  is  nothing  that  is  not 

Ihroughout ;  and  the  character  of 

hug  from  Tehcmeni  struggle  to 

f  resolution,  and  lastly,  to  the 

luf  calm  suficring  joined  lo  pas- 

B  and  pathos,  is  touched  irkh 

BO  beautiful,  that  the  poet  seems 

imately  the  secrets  of  the  noble 

I  lovely  countenance  of  the  uu- 

e  Fifth  Act  is  a  masterpiece. 

ling  he  erer  wrote,  and  may  claim 


proud  comparison  not  only  with  any  contenipomry, 
but  preceding  poet.  The  varyini;  feelings  of 
Beatrice  are  expreBSod  with  pBSMonate,.  heart- 
rcaihijig  eloquence.  Every  chaacter  has  a  voice 
that  echoes  truth  in  its  tones.  It  is  carious,  to 
one  acquainted  with  the  written  stoiy,  to  mark 
the  succees  with  which  the  poet  has  inwoven  the 
real  incidenla  of  the  tragedy  into  bis  scenes,  and 
yet,  through  the  power  of  poetry,  has  oblilerated 
all  that  would  otherwise  have  shoim  too  harsh  or 
loo  hideous  in  the  picture  His  snoceBa  was  a 
double  triumph  ;  and  often  after  he  was  earnestly 
entreated  to  write  again  In  a  style  ihal  eommandod 
popular  favour,  while  it  was  not  less  instinet'  with 
Imth  and  genius.  But  the  bent  of  his  mind  went 
the  other  way ;  and  even  when  employed  on  sub- 
jects whose  inlcreal  depended  on  character  and 
incident,  he  would  start  off  in  another  direction, 
and  leave  the  delineations  of  human  passion,  which 
he  could  depict  In  so  able  a  manner,  for  fantastic 
creations  of  his  fancy,  or  the  eipreBsion  of  those 
opinions  and  sentiments  with  regartl  to  human 
nature  and  its  destiny  ;  a,  deiure  to  diffuse  which, 
was  the  masler  passion  of  his  soul. 

Finding  among  my  papera  the  account  of  tha 
case  of  the  Cenci  family,  translated  tram  the  old 
Roman  MS.,  written  al  the  |>eHod  when  the  dia- 
aslroUB  events  it  commemorates  occurred,  I  ap- 
pend it  here,  as  the  perusal  must  btercst  mtrj 
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ri  while  he  lived  in  thii  waild,  not 

meni  rightfully  .vcuilei  to  ihU  crime  :  and  Mnceminj 

)  own  ruin  ind  death,  but  atia  thjit 

hii  religion,  it  in  .ulHritnito  itiie,  that  he  never  fre. 

d  brought  down  the  entire  dutruc- 

quenied  any  cbunh ;  and  althooEh  be  csuseil  a  imall 

Thii  nobleman  vu  tlie  un  of 

cli>[>el,  dedicated  to  the  apoitle  St.  Tbomu,  to    b* 

who,  haviog  been  treaanrcrdimDE  the 

wai  te  bur>  there  all  hit  children,  whem  be  cruelly 

hated.     He  had  driveu  tbe  eldeil  of  ihen,  Oiacomo, 

.000  c^own^  mnd  lie  inctcueil  hi> 

Crittofeiv,  and  Rkco,  from  (lie  patecnal   minllan. 

ing  sn   (idcedingly  rich  Udv,  who 

while  Ihey  were  yet  too  young  to  have  given  lilm  any 

nalcsuieofdlEpIeasiire.     He  «nt  them  lo  the  uni. 

veriitj  of  SuUmanca,  but,  refuiiog  to  imnll  to  them 

a  Isdy  of  .  noble  Reman  family  ; 

drenbyher.     Sodomy  w«  the  Inul. 

ralMl,  of  the  ri™  of  Fnuieeico ;  u 

change  ouly  incremed  Ibcir  miieiy.  for  the  hatred  anJ 

lenor  of  hi.  life  ;    for  he  w«  three 

contempt  of  their  fallier  to<nnI>  Ihum  wai  u  tggn- 

iiJomy,  and  pjud  the  mm  of  100,000 

/^v 
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oiind  Cmd  tn  iDiki  Ihem  i  fit  allommcc,  inih  nhk; 
tliij  nilbdnw  from  bit  hgiiic. 

Tb«  ibird  ImpriioDiiient  of  FrmcrMo  for  hii  •cciii 


vonld  not  do  iiu  iherequnt  ofhiitooa,  bulpmnlltcd 
bim  iggin  Eo  nKnpouai)  with  Iha  Un,  bf  piTii^  tbe 
ncxiiilainid  pnuli;  of  100,000  crowni.  The  liilnd 
uT  FnncnCB  lowiHt  bii  kdi  wu  augmfntrd  bj  thia 
prnceodii^  od  tbeir  porti ;  ha  enned  lb«iii ;  and  often 
■Itaitmckiuid  ili-lmlid  fail  diii^ieii.  Tbe  eldnt 
oriliur,  being  umbls  1117  langrrta  tupiKiiUbii  cruel tj' 
of  her  hiher,  npoKd  ber  mufiublo  caniiiiiaa  to  tbe 
Po|iir,  ind  •DppliGntal  hrm  either  to  ratrrr  ber,  ■ecBTd- 
ingio  hiichirice.DtIo  ibnt  her  up  in  i  mniiuun,  tbal 
biinr  mnniiihe  migbtbe  librrslnl  fram  tha  cruel  ap- 
ITcn^  of  Ijerptimil'  llerpnyerwofl  bfnrd,  and  ilje 

it>|^  loSigDore  Ciir1nGabrii.'lli,oncDr  the  Bni  gentle- 
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ed.  itid 

■igD  of  bit  bainnl,  he  refuKd  to  paj  the  iniBll 

towiudi  il«  fuDcnl  eipcDin  of  hit  murdered 

Fniicrteo  tatried  kii  wicked  debincliorj  to 

Hctli,  tliil  he  DiiKd  giria  [of  «boiii  be  re 


■o  mlKnbie  •  minlier,  fullowed  the  exunple  of  her 
■iiler;  ahe  Knt  ■  vell-wrilteu  iiippliciiliDTi  to  the  Pnpo, 
imploring  him  tn  eierclic  bit  autboiitT  in  iTiil]dnwiiig 
hn  rnm  the  tiolmre  vid  eruclU  nf  her  fntlirr.— But 
lbi*pcliIion,wl>kb  nighl,  if  liXened  tn,  Iiitb  aarrd 
lliil  unforlnnite  girl  ^m  un  early  death,  produced 
not  the  lead  effect.  It  wai  arierwarda  found  among 
■lie  oollDcl 


le  bcrm  ihe  Pope. 


Lh,  tbete  unhappy 
I  hope  of  relief, 


and  well  irquaintrd  with  the  Inrpiti 


lo  tall  and  Hellpn- 


f  tbii  I 


ttbicb  ai 


lilted  b 


.tnnl  fath 


nhim 


he  limed  hii  riiiia  i 
the  bouK  but  when  ho  knew  thai  FTaneetco  wu 
ahtent.  He  waa  raoied  to  a  liTcly  coBipaiiian  of  th* 
atale  of  Liicretia  and  Beatrice,  who  often  nluted  tlidr 
increaaing  miiery  to  him,  and  bia  pity  waa  for  eTer  fid 
and  augmented  by  aomenew  tale  of  tyranny  and  cruelty. 
In  one  of  thne  eonierMliena  Beatrice  let  fall  loma 
wordi  which  plainly  indicated  that  ahe  and  ber  mother. 
in.Uw  cDiiicniplaled  the  murder  of  Ihdr  tynni,  and 
MonaignoreGucminolonlyahowodapprobiitiDn  oflbrtt 
deeign,  but  aleo  promiied  la  en-aperate  with  them  in 
their  undertaking.  Thui  aliDiulated,  Beatrice  caul* 
municated  the  deaign  to  her  eldeat  brother,  nincome, 

■hould   auccced.     Tliii  latter  waa  eoiilj  drawn    ' 
eonicnl,  aince  he  wu  olterly  diagualed  with  hia  &ther, 
who  ilUimied  him,  and  refuKd  lo  allow  bim  a      ~ 
clent  anpporl  fur  hi>  wife  and  children. 

Tbe  npnrttnenti  of  Moniignore  G  urrra  waa  the  plan 


mittcd  w 


of  the  < 


anceried  and  di 


Here 


called  M 


I  of  Fmi 


!r  Olrn 


oa  caalelUn  nf  Iko  Bock  of  Petrella. 

It  wai  altmly  well  known  thnt  Fnnccico,  with  Iha 
penniMioa  of  Signor  Monig  " 
feud,  hid  reaolicd  lo  retire  lo  Veircila.  and  to  pau  the 
aummer  there  with  big  bmily.  Some  banditti  of  the 
kingdom  of  Nnplea  were  hin>d,  and  were  inilruc 
lie  in  wait  in  the  woodi  about  Pct[ell>,Bnd.  upon  i 
them  of  the  approaib  of  Francii 


otigh  the 


Thia' 


d  thai, 


peeled 

nf  hr 
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Ihn 
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■  lib 

hnn 

ditt 
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f  hii 
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Ktnn 
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eund 

I  Hetrelbi. 
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cyw 

et«D 

juilted  tbe  eaatle  ;  therefoio  no  nae  coulil 
It  waa  determined,  therefore,  to  accomplial 


tu  murder  Franceaco,  in  conaideration  of  a 
tboUKind  crowns  :  a  third  to  be  pwea  ihei 
art,  by  Monii^are  Guom.aiid  the  oilier 
by  tbe  ladica  tbcmielTca,  ofiet  the  deed  a: 
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ht  cMile  ihu  Bill  of Sfplei 

n^LbaSlgnATKLuciTtHih 


d,  will. 


i  ht  pm  off  until  ihe  followini  day. 
Iniied  upLutntrilh  the  drink  of  Fran. 
Id  bod,  WKi  vtaa  Dppmied  lij 
midniglit  bin  dBugiiler  htnelf 
Id  the  ipiriinent  of  her  foher, 
t  thay  might  msdute  the  deed 
Mited  ti 


reiPBinn)  »l«o,  eipeetinK  th 
ind  thg  nktian  at  their 
etileredj  uid  told  tl 


Milut.     The  I 


of  Ihe 


3,  Bratriee  gtn  Martio  ■  auuitJi 

Aher  tbii  the  two  ladiet,  nftc 

luliienTelopedlhebwIjiDi  Gdi 

DID  opca  gmllciy  IhaalDTcrbulij 

indenwilh  tn  eldeMm  :  Iron 

I  dnwD,  » thtl  it  mighl  be  belieie. 

ending  ■  call  at  nature,  wu  IntTFn 

,  beinp  onlj  iupporlcd  by  fcebli 

>y,  nod  Hini  had  loat  bit  lire. 

|ru  it  beUoTcd  the  DRit  day.  nhei 

1  and  Deaiiice,  wbi 

»le«  iprcad  iho  news  of  Pmncevo' 

ftd  an  ho  


■  of  their  crii 


le,  relumed  to  Ronx 
TbeypaliediDmi 


B  Ihp  hDdy  and  lo  take  infaraiBtioni. 
*,  thig  ntandiKnveredadreuinitina: 
I  ihe  fiDiily  of  tho  deeeutd  : 
y  after  the  oieut  of  her  fai 


,.™  instantly  fc 
iiep   being   (alcri 


Court  or  MspU  to  that  ot 
nai  Olympiu  might  bll  it 
I  be  induced  lo  confm  Ihn. 


•uiidenly  Itirei!  men  tn  murder  them,  b 
only  in  aavwinating  Olymgao  at  Ihe  cily  of  Temi 
Mania,  nho  bad  nnpedthiauiiiforlune,  xwn  brurred 
that  at  bdng  imprimned  at  Naplei,  where  he  conteiMd 
Ihe  whole  I  and  inilnntly.  while  ibe  atiinl  of  Marric 
at  Rome  froiu  Niplea  waa  expected,  Riacomo  ani> 
Bernardo  were  arrealrd,  and  imprlMaed  in  Ibe  Corti 
Saielb,  and  l.ucrelia  and  Beatrice  were  confinsd  in 
good  gnard  i 


re  here  e 


iolbe> 


1   when 
:.  and  a! 
arly  Beatrir 


idallcc 


with  goU,  or  whld>  mrntinr 
ManJD,  oTcrrome  and  moled  hy  Ibe  preacnce  of  mind 
and  courage  of  Beatrice,  ninclcd  all  Ibat  he  liad  di- 
poieil  at  Naplet,  and,   nlhcr  than  again  confeai,  oh- 

There  not  bi-ing  auffidenl  proof  lo  jnltify  putting 
the  Conci  bniily  In  the  torture,  ihcy  were  all  Inni- 
ferred  to  Cailello,  where  Ihey  remained  leTeTal  monlha 
a  innqnillily.  But.  for  their  Tniifortnne,  one  of  iho 
purderen  of  Olympio  at  Terai  fell  loto  the  handi  of 
uitice  ;  he  Eonfctml  that  he  bad  been  hired  Id  Ihia 
eed  by  HonngnonGucrra,  who  had  alan  comminioned 
'     "      *        "    ■  nolely  fur  thii  pre. 


hu 


J  prompt  in 
'  D,  and  wa 


nation 


lo  plan  hH> . 


ablet 


fur  hit  itatnre,  the  fiimen  and  beauly  of  hi>  enunle- 

iry.  He  changed  bii  drcu  for  Ihal  of  a  cbarcoal- 
.  blaeltening  hii  lace,  and  ahnring  hia  bead  ;  and 
thuB  diiguited.driiingtwo  aaies  before  him,  with  tome 
bt«ad  and  onioni  in  hit  handi,  he  paoed  freely  threugh 
Rome,  under  the  eyei  of  the  miniilei*  ot  juatlce,  who 
aonght  hint  Brerywhen  ;  and,  wilbout  being  rccognited 
by  any  one,  paaaed  out  of  one  of  Ihe  galea  of  the  city, 
where,  afier  a  abort  time,  he  wag  met  hy  Ihe  ahitri, 
vhn  were  learebing  the  country,  and  paaaed  Dnknown 
by  them,  not  without  lulfcring  great  fear  at  bii  ritk 
of  being  diKOTcred  and  arrciled  ;  by  mctni  of  Ihia 
ingcninua  diaguiie  he  cITocled   hii  ebcape   lo  a  aafe 

The  lliglil  of  Monugnore  Curna,  joined  to  the  con- 
fniioa  of  Iho  murderer  of  Otyoi^o,  aB^ranied  the 
other  prooft  to  mneh,  that  the  Ccnci  were  tv-inniferred 
from  Caalello  to  Corle  Sarclln,  and  wei«  condemiied 
to  be  put  to  the  torlnn.  The  two  una  nnk  rilely 
under  their  tormentt,  and  became  cilnnttsd ;  I.uerella, 
being  of  adranred  age,  baling  completed  her  Bftletii 
yt*r,  and  being  of  a  fal  make,  waa  not  able  to  miBI 
the  lortnn  of  Ibe  cord — [  TItt  original  u  uanfJM^.) 
— But  the  Signon  Beatrice,  being  young,  lively,  and 
■trong,  neither  wilb    good   nor   111  ireumcnt,   with 


arfrarofloi 


onlda) 


laiDglei 


la  pait  her  lipi  which  might  inriilpale 

'ler  lively  eln<|ucnce,  confined  tiie  jndgei  who 
.ined  her.  The  Pope,  being  informed  of  all  (bat 
paascd  by  Signer  Uiyue  Monici,  the  jiid|>B  employed 
Ihia  aiiiur,  became  anipicioua  that  Iho  beauty  of 
Bliice  had  aofiened  tho  mind  of  thii  Judge,  and 
mmitted  the  cauae  to  Mtatfaer,  who  found  outuwtbrr 
ode  of  lormeni,  called  Ihe  torture  of  the  Imir;  and 
lien  ahB  wu  already  lied  nnder  thii  tuttDre,  hs 
ougiit  befun  her  ber  moihcr-in-law  and  brnthcn. 
Iiey  began  allafelher  (a  exhort  her  toconfcat;  aaylDg, 

uit  aufter  the  puniibment.     Beatrire,  after    Mime 
■iXaner,  Hid,  "  So  you  aU  wiah  to  die,  and  to  die 
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gtwot  and  ruin  our  house  ? ^Tliis  u  not  right ;  but 

nince  it  so  pleases  you,  so  let  it  be  :** — and  turning  to 
the  jailors,  she  told  them  to  unbind  her,  and  that  all 
the  examinations  might  he  brought  to  her,  saying, 
**  That  which  I  ought  to  confess,  that  urill  I  confess ; 
that  to  which  I  ought  to  assent,  to  that  will  I  assent ; 
and  that  which  I  ought  to  deny,  that  mil  I  deny  :** 
—and  in  this  manner  she  was  convicted  without  having 
eonfesaed.  They  were  then  all  unbound  ;  and.  since 
it  was  now  five  months  since  all  had  met,  they  wished 
to  eat  together  that  day  :  but,  three  days  aften^'ards, 
they  were  again  divided — the  ladies  being  left  in  the 
Corte  Savclla,  and  the  brothers  being  transferred  to 
the  dungeons  of  the  Tordinona. 

The  Pope,  after  having  seen  all  the  examinations, 
and  the  entire  confessions,  ordered  that  the  delinquents 
should  be  drawn  through  the  streets  at  the  tails  of 
horses,  and  afterwards  decapitated.  Many  cardinals 
and  princes  interested  themselves,  and  entreated  that 
at  Ifast  they  might  be  allowed  to  draw  up  their  de- 
fence.  The  Pope  at  first  refused  to  comply,  replying 
with  severity,  and  asking  these  intercessors  what  de- 
fence had  been  allowed  to  Francesco,  when  he  had  been 
so  barbarously  murdered  in  his  sleep ;  but  afterwards 
he  yielded  to  allow  them  twenty,  five  days*  time.  The 
most  celebiuted  Roman  advocates  undertook  to  defend 
the  criminals  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  appointed  time, 
brought  their  writings  to  the  Pope.  The  first  that 
spoke  was  the  advocate  Nicolas  di  Angelis ;  but  the 
Pope  interrupted  him  angrily  in  the  middle  of  his  dis- 
course, saying,  that  he  greatly  wondered  thiU  there 
existed  in  Rome  children  unnatural  enough  to  kill 
their  father ;  and  that  there  should  be  found  advocates 
depraved  enough  to  defend  so  horrible  a  crime.  These 
words  silenced  ull  except  the  advocate  Farinacci ;  who 
said, "''  Holy  Father,  we  have  not  fallen  at  your  feet  to 
defend  the  atrocity  of  the  crime,  but  to  tave  the  life 
of  the  innocent,  when  your  holiness  will  deign  to  hear 
us.**  The  Pope  listened  patiently  to  him  for  four 
hours,  and  then,  taking  the  writings,  dismissed  them. 
The  advocate  Altieri,  who  was  the  last  to  depart,  turned 
back,  and,  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope, 
said,  that  his  office  as  advocate  to  the  poor  would  not 
allow  him  to  refuse  to  appear  in  this  affair ;  and  the 
Pope  replied  that  he  was  not  surprised  at  the  part  that 
he,  but  at  that  which  the  others  had  taken.  Instead 
of  retiring  to  rest,  he  spent  the  whole  night  in  study, 
ing  tiie  cause  vnlh  the  Cardinal  di  San  Marcello — 
noting  with  great  care  the  most  exculpating  passages 
of  the  writing  of  the  advocate  Farinacci ;  with  which 
he  became  so  satisfied,  that  he  gave  hope  of  granting 
a  pardon  to  the  criminals  :  for  the  crimi-s  of  the  father 
and  children  were  contrasted  and  balanced  in  this 
writing ;  and  to  save  the  sons,  the  greater  guilt  was 
attributed  to  Beatrice  ;  and  thus,  by  «aving  the  niothcr. 
in-law,  the  daughter  might  the  more  easily  escape,  who 
was  dragved,  as  it  were,  to  the  committing  fo  enormous 
a  crime  hy  the  cruelly  of  her  father.  The  Pope,  there- 
fore, that  the  criminals  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  time, 
ordered  them  again  to  be  coufined  in  secret.  But 
since,  by  the  high  dispensation  of  Providence,  it  was 
resolved  that  they  should  incur  the  just  penalty  of 
parricide,  it  »o  happened,  that  at  this  time  Paolo  Santa 
Croce  killed  his  mother  in  the  town  of  Subiaco,  because 
she  refused  to  give  up  her  inheritance  to  him.  And 
the  Pope,  upon  the  occurrence  of  this  second  crime  of 
this  nature,  resolved  to  punish  those  guilty  of  the  first; 
and  the  more  so,  because  the  matricide  Santa  Croce 
had  escaped  from  the  vengeance  of  the  law  by  flight. 
The  Pope  returned  to  Monte  Cavallo  the  6th  of  May, 


that  he  might  consecrate  the  next  tnoming,  in  the 
neighbouring  church  of  S.  Marii^  degli  Angeli,  the 
Cardinal  Diveristiano,  appointed  by  him  to  be  bishop 
of  Olumbre,  on  the  3d  of  May  of  the  same  year,  1^99  I 
on  the  10th  of  May  he  called  into  his  presence  Mon- 
signore  Ferrante  Tavema,  governor  of  Rome,  and  said 
to  him,  "  I  give  up  into  your  hands  the  Cend  cau8e« 
that  you  may  as  soon  as  you  can  execute  the  justice 
allotted  to  them."  As  soon  as  the  governor  arrived 
at  his  palace,  he  communicated  the  sentence  to,  and 
held  a  council  with,  the  criminal  judge,  concerning 
the  manner  of  death  to  be  inflicted  on  the  criminals. 
Many  nobles  instantly  hastened  to  the  palaces  of  the 
Quirinal  and  the  Vatican,  to  implore  the  grace  of  at 
least  a  private  death  for  the  ladies,  and  the  pardon  of  the 
innocent  Bernardo ;  and,  fortunately,  they  were  in  time 
to  save  the  life  of  this  youth,  because  many  hours  were 
necessarily  employed  in  preparing  the  scaffold  over  the 
bridge  of  S.  Angelo,  and  then  in  waiting  for  the  Con* 
fraternity  of  Mercy,  who  were  to  accompany  the  con- 
demned to  the  place  of  suffering. 

The  sentence  was  executed  the  rooming  of  Satur> 
day,  the  11th  of  May.  The  messengers  charged 
with  the  communication  of  the  sentence,  and  the 
Brothers  of  the  Confortcria,  were  sent  to  the  several 
prisons  ai  five  the  preceding  night;  and  at  six  the 
sentence  of  death  was  communicated  to  the  un- 
happy brothers  while  they  were  placidly  sleeping. 
Beatrice  on  hearing  it  broke  into  a  piercing  lament- 
ation, and  into  passionate  gesture,  exclaiming,  "  How 
is  it  possible,  O  my  God  I  that  I  must  so  suddenly 
die?"  Lucretia,  as  prepared,  and  already  resigned  to 
her  fate,  listened  without  terror  to  the  reading  of  this 
terrible  sentence ;  and  with  gentle  exhortations  induced 
her  daughter-in-law  to  enter  the  chapel  with  her ;  and 
the  latter,  whatever  excess  she  might  have  indulged 
in  on  the  first  intimation  of  a  speedy  death,  so  much 
the  more  now  courageously  supported  herself,  and  gave 
every  one  certain  proofs  of  a  humble  resignation* 
Having  requested  that  a  notary  might  be  allowed  to 
come  to  her,  and  her  request  being  granted,  she  made 
her  will,  in  which  she  left  15,000  crowns  to  the 
Fraternity  of  the  Sacre  Stimmate  ;  and  willed  that  all 
her  dowry  should  be  employed  in  portioning  for 
marriage  fifty  maidens:  and  Lncretia,  imitating  the 
example  of  her  daughter-in.law,  ordered  that  sheshould 
be  buried  in  the  church  of  S.  Gregorio  at  Monte  CeliO| 
with  32,000  crowns  for  chariuible  uses,  and  made 
other  legacies  ;  after  which  they  passed  some  time  in 
the  Confortcria,  reciting  psalms  and  litanies  and  other 
prayers,  with  so  much  fervour,  that  it  well  appeared 
that  they  were  assisted  by  the  peculiar  grace  ofGod.  At 
eight  o'clock  they  confessed,  heard  mass,  and  received 
the  holy  communion.  Beatrice,  considering  that  it 
was  not  decorous  to  appear  before  the  judges  and  on 
the  scaffold  with  their  splendid  dresses,  ordered  two 
dresses,  one  for  herself,  and  the  other  for  her  mother- 
in  law,  made  in  the  manner  of  the  nuns — gathered  up, 
and  with  long  sleeves  of  black  cotton  for  Lucretia,  and 
of  common  silk  for  herself;  with  a  large  cord  girdle. 
When  these  di esses  came,  Beatrice  rose,  and,  turning 
to  Lucretia — "Mother,'*  suid  she,  **  the  hour  of  oui 
departure  is  drawing  near,  let  us  dress  therefore  in 
these  clothes,  and  let  us  mutually  aid  one  another  in 
this  last  office."  Lucretia  readily  complied  with  this 
invitation,  and  they  dressed,  each  helping  the  other, 
showing  the  anme  indifference  and  pleasure  as  if  they 
were  dressing  for  a  feast. 

The  Company  of  Mercy  arrived  soon  after  at  tlie 
prisons  of  the  Tordinona  ;  and  while  they  were  waiting 
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ooune  of  people,  that  it  was  iropostible  to  cross  the 
bridge.  An  hour  after  dark,  the  body  of  Beatrice  was 
placed  in  a  coffin,  covered  hj  a  black  velvet  pall, 
richly  adorned  with  gold :  garlands  of  flowers  were 
placed,  one  at  her  head,  and  another  at  her  feet ;  and 
the  body  was  strewed  with  flowers.  It  was  accompa- 
nied to  the  church  of  S.  Peter  in  Montorio  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Order  of  Mercy,  and  followed  by 
many  Franciscan  monks,  with  great  pomp  and  innume- 
rable  torches ;  she  was  there  buried  before  the  high 
altar,afier  the  customary  ceremony  had  been  performed. 
By  reason  of  the  distance  of  the  church  from  the  bridge, 
it  was  four  hours  after  dark  before  the  ceremony  was 
finished.  Afterwards  the  body  of  Lucretia,  accompa- 
nied in  the  same  manner,  was  carried  to  the  church 
of  S.  Oregorio  upon  the  Celian  Hill ;  where,  after 
the  ceremony,  it  was  honourably  buried. 

Beatrice  was  rather  tall,  of  a  fair  complexion ;  and 
she  had  a  dimple  on  each  cheek,  which,  especially 
when  she  smiled,  added  a  grace  to  her  lovely  counte- 
■aace  that  transported  every  one  who  beheld  her.  Her 
hair  appeared  like  threads  of  gold  ;  and,  because  they 
were  extremely  long,  she  used  to  tie  it  up,  and,  when 
afterwards  she  loosened  it,  the  splendid  ringlets  daazled 
the  eyes  of  the  spectator.  Her  eyes  were  of  a  deep 
Uue,  pleasing,  and  full  of  fire.  To  all  these  besuties 
the  added,  both  in  words  and  actions,  a  spirit  and  a 
majestic  vivacity  that  captivated  every  one.  She  was 
twenty  years  of  age  when  she  died. 

Lucretia  was  as  tall  as  Beatrice,  but  her  full  make 
made  her  appear  less  :  she  was  also  fair,  and  so  fresh 
eomplexioncd,  that  at  fifty,  which  was  her  age  when 
•ha  died,  she  did  not  appear  above  thirty.     Her  hair 


was  black,  and  her  teeth  regular  and  whito  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree. 

Giacomo  was  of  a  middle  size ;  fiiir  but  ruddy ;  and 
with  black  eyebrows :  affable  in  his  nature,  of  good 
address,  and  well  skilled  in  every  science,  and  in  all 
knightly  exercises.  He  was  not  more  than  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age  when  he  died. 

Lastly,  Bernardo  so  closely  resembled  Beatrice  in 
complexion,  features,  and  everything  else,  that  if  they 
had  changed  clothes  the  ono  might  easily  have  been 
taken  for  the  other.  His  mind  also  seemed  formed 
in  the  same  model  as  that  of  his  sister;  and  at  the 
time  of  her  death  he  was  six-and- twenty  years  old. 

He  remained  in  the  prison  of  Tordinona  untU  the 
month  of  September  of  the  same  year,  after  which 
time,  at  the  intercession  of  the  Most  Venerable  Grand 
Brotherhood  of  the  Most  Holy  Crucifix  of  St.  Mar> 
cellus,  he  obtained  the  fiivour  of  his  liberty  upon  paying 
the  sum  of  25,000  crowns  to  the  Hospital  of  the  Most 
Holy  Trinity  of  Pilgrims.  Thus  he,  as  the  sole  rem- 
nant of  the  Cenci  &mily,  became  heir  to  all  their 
possenions.  He  is  now  married,  and  has  a  son  named 
Cristofero. 

The  most  futhful  portrut  of  Beatrice  exists  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Villa  Pamfili,  without  the  gate  of  San 
Pancrazio  :  if  any  other  is  to  be  found  in  the  Palazin 
Cenci,  it  is  not  shown  to  any  one ;— to  as  not  to  renew 
the  memory  of  so  horrible  an  event. 

This  was  the  end  of  this  family :  and  nntil  the 
time  when  this  account  is  put  together  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  find  the  Marquess  Paolo  Santa  Crooe ;  bat 
there  is  a  rumour  that  he  dwells  in  Brescia,  a  d^  of 
the  Venetian  states. 
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slavery  to  the  practice  of  the  basest  vices  it  engenders 
and  that  below  the  level  of  ordinary  degradation  ;  let 
OS  reflect  that  the  corruption  of  the  beat  produces  the 
worst,  and  that  httbits  which  subsist  only  in  relation  to 
a  peculiar  state  of  social  institution  may  be  expected 
to  cease,  as  soon  as  that  relation  is  dissolved.  In  fact, 
the  Greeks,  since  the  admirable  novel  of**  Anastatius'* 
could  have  been  a  fiiithful  picture  of  their  manners, 
have  undergone  most  important  changes ;  the  flower  of 
their  youth,  returning  to  their  country  from  the 
universities  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  have  com- 
municated to  their  fellow-dtizens  the  latest  results  of 
that  social  perfection  of  which  their  ancestors  were  the 
original  source.  The  university  of  Chios  contained 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  rerolution,  eight  hundred 
students,  and  among  tliem  several  Germans  and 
Americans.  The  munificence  and  energy  of  many  of 
the  Greek  princes  and  merchants,  directed  to  the  reno. 
vation  of  their  country,  with  a  nirit  and  a  wisdom 
which  has  few  examples,  is  above  ul  praise. 

The  English  permit  their  own  oppressors  to  act 
according  to  their  natural  sympathy  with  the  Turkish 
tyrsnt,  and  to  brand  upon  their  name  the  indelible  blot 
of  an  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  domestic  happiness, 
of  Christianity,  and  civilisation. 


Russia  desires  to  possess,  not  to  liberate  Greece ; 
and  is  contented  to  see  the  Turks,  its  natural  enemies, 
and  the  Greeks,  its  intended  slaves,  enfeeble  each  other, 
until  one  or  both  fall  into  its  net.  The  wise  and 
generous  policy  of  England  would  have  consisted  in 
establishing  the  independence  of  Greece,  and  in  main- 
taining it  boih  against  Russia  and  the  Turks ; — but 
when  was  the  oppressor  generous  or  just  ? 

The  Spanish  Peninsula  is  already  free.  France  is 
tranquil  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  partial  exemption  from 
the  abuses  which  its  unnatural  and  feeble  goyemment 
are  vainly  attempting  to  revive.  The  seed  of  blooa 
and  misery  has  been  sown  in  Italy,  and  a  more  vigorous 
race  is  arising  to  go  fonh  to  the  harvest.  Tlie  world 
waits  only  the  news  of  a  revolution  of  Germany,  to 
see  the  tyrants  who  have  pinnacled  themselves  on  its 
supinencss,  precipitated  into  the  ruin  from  whicb  they 
shall  never  arise.  Well  do  these  destroyers  of  man- 
kind know  their  enemy,  when  they  impute  the 
insurrection  in  Greece  to  the  same  spirit  before  whieh 
they  tremble  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe ;  and  that 
enemy  well  knows  the  power  and  cunning  of  its  oppo. 
ncuts,  and  watches  the  moment  of  their  approaching 
weakness  and  inevitable  division^  to  wrest  tlie  bloody 
sceptres  from  their  grasp. 


^t0^^^^0^0^^^0^^)^^^^^^0^^m 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Mahmud,  I  Daood, 

ilAi>BAK,  I  Ahasubrub,  a  Jew, 

Chorus  of  Qretk  Captive  ironKm. 

Metsengeri,  Slaves,  and  Attendants. 


ScnMVr-Consiantinople. 
Tmm-^unset. 


ScKNB,  a  Terracet  on  the  Seraglio, 

Maumud  {sleeping),  an  Indian  slave  silting  beside  his 

Couch. 

CHORUS   OF   GREEK   CAPTIVE   WOMEN. 

We  Strew  these  opiate  flowers 

On  thy  restless  pillow, — 
They  were  stript  from  Orient  bowers, 
By  the  Indian  billow. 
Be  thy  sleep 
Calm  and  deep, 
Like  theirs  who  fell — not  ours  who  weep  ! 

INDIAN. 

Away,  unlovely  dreams ! 

Away,  false  shapes  of  sleep ! 
Be  his,  as  Heaven  seems. 
Clear,  and  bright,  and  deep  I 
Soft  as  love,  and  calm  as  death, 
Sweet  as  a  summer  night  without  a  breath. 

CHORUS. 

Sleep,  sleep !  our  song  is  laden 

With  the  soul  of  slumber  ; 
It  was  sung  by  a  Samian  maiden. 
Whose  lover  was  of  the  number 
Who  now  keep 
That  calm  sleep 
Whence  none  may  wake,  where  none  shall  weep. 


INDIAN. 

I  touch  thy  temples  pale ! 

I  breathe  my  soul  on  thee ! 
And  could  my  prayers  avails 
All  my  joy  should  be 
Dead,  and  I  would  liye  to  weep, 
So  thou  might'st  win  one  hour  of  quiet  sleep. 

CHORITS. 

Breathe  low,  low. 
The  spell  of  the  mighty  mistress  now  ! 
When  Conscience  lulls  her  sated  snake. 
And  Tyrants  sleep,  let  Freedom  wake. 
Breathe  low,  low,  , 

The  words,  which,  like  secret  fire,  shall  flow 
Through  the  veins  of  the  frozen  earth — low,  low  * 

SEMICH0RU8  I. 

Life  may  change,  but  it  may  fly  not ; 
Hope  may  vanish,  but  can  die  not ; 
Truth  be  veiled,  but  still  it  bumeth  i 
Love  repulsed, — but  it  retumeth ! 

SEMICHORUS  II. 

Yet  were  life  a  chamel,  where 
Hope  lay  coffined  with  Despaiv  j 
Yet  were  truth  a  sacred  lie„ 
Lore  were  lust —  . 


iiig  nf  lliewnrl'l, 
witli  miglit  uiirurled 
)ni  ovrr  Clinw, 
llmiided  Muii:1ii  Hnl, 
gfriKlited  rmni  linnu*, 
nilliqunke's  trencl. — 
B  teni|iReCuouH  lUwii 
smiour  burst  and  alioiie; — 
lind  Mvallion 

li-htcJ, 

Ing  Fire. — The  winged  glory 
'-  If-aJlghled, 
e  on  ft  promoalor/. 
wingH  could  fun 
«  BKhes  of  Milan. 
ige,  f™m  mm  to  n,.n 
|id  lit  from  Iniid  to  land 

from  nigll^ 
mery  flight, 
■       Hift  Fi-cedom  came, 

|nrraypd  in  flnmo, 
lindle,  la  illumo. 
Ilia  its  young  beams 
dciwH  Mid  the  (IreamB. 
1  her  unguino  sUBnis, 
iiched  it  not ;  again 
ids  its  BhaftH  of  glory  raiu 
Bt  Germany  to  S|iblu. 
d  with  morning 
libattled  tempest's  warning, 
'     lipr  aerie  iiangltig 
in -cedar's  hair, 
ripecl  tlie  elaiiRiiig; 


»  (hrough  il 


wild  ai 


— Freedom,  s 

I  hoor^  niinB  glow 
luuuiiis  toHt  in  day ; 
safely  of  ber  winjja 
nni-wltngB  play, 
inki'd  lightnings 


y  PamdiKC 


■  Bha  flics 


I  Id  lUy  lilii-oud  bedew  ; 


|{c'n]iiienrelli,  like  tbuu,  suLtime  I 


Doit  let  her  glnri»  be  ; 
And  *  name  and  a  nation 
Be  forgotten.  Freedom,  with  thco  1 

Hia  hrow  grows  darker — bi'eatlienot — move  i 
He  HtartH — he  shudders  ; — ye  tlmt  lute  not. 
With  yniir  panting  Inud  and  iitat 
Have  awakened  liun  at  laat. 

HiilHUD  (^ilarling/retH  hii  ilrep). 
Man  the  Serajilio-guard !  inalie  fast  the  gate. 
What  I  from  a  cannonade  of  three  ahoi't  houn 
'Tia  false  !  that  breach  lovardB  the  Iloaphorui 


Oiio  spark  may  mix  in  rEconcilinu  n 
Theconquerorandthoconquered!  Hi.'avethetoww 
Into  the  ga|) — wrench  olTthe  runf. 


The  tmlh  of  day  lijihtenB  upon  my  di-eain. 
And  laniMalinmJslill. 

Your  Sublime  llighnfM 
Is  strangely  moved. 

The  limes  do  oast  rtmnge  ahadowi 
On  those  who  watoh  and  who  must  rule  thuir  cuuiie, 
Lost  they,  being  lirst  iu  peril  aa  in  glurv. 
Be  whelmed  in  the  fierce  ebb  :— and  these  are  ol 
Thrice  has  a  gloomy  vision  huiitird  ine        [tlieai, 
As  thus  from  skep  into  the  troubled  day  ; 
It  shakes  me  ob  the  tempest  shakes  the  sea. 
Leaving  no  ligura  upon  memory's  clasa. 
Would  that — no  matter.      Thou  dIdBt  ray  thna 
A  Jew,  whoso  ainrit  is  a  chronicle  [kiiewest 

Uf  Btrango  and  secret  and  forgotten 


■s  of  di 


tribe 


The  Jew  of  whom  I  Bpiike  is  old,— bo  old 

He  seems  to  have  outlived  a  woild's  dcLity  ; 

The  hoary  mountains  aad  the  wrinkled  ocean 

Seem  younger  still  than  he  ;  his  hair  and  himrd 

Are  whiter  than  Iho  lempoEl -sifted  snow  ; 

His  cold  pale  limbs  and  pulseless  arteries 

Are  like  Ihe  flbres  of  a  cloud  instinct 

With  light,  and  to  the  soul  that  <|uickens  them 

An  as  Ihe  atoms  of  the  mountahi-drift 

To  Ihe  winter  wind  : —bat  from  hia  eye  looks  forth 


r\ 


A  life  of  nnconsumed  thought,  which  pienea 
The  preseiit  and  the  past,  and  the  to-comt? 
Some  aay  that  this  is  he  whom  the  great  prophet 
Jesns,  the  son  of  Josepli,  for  hi/  mockery. 
Mocked  with  the  curse  of  immortality. 
Some  feign  that  he  is  Enoch  ;  others  dream 
He  was  pre-adamite,  and  has  survived 
Cycles  of  generation  and  of  ruin. 
The  sage,  in  truth,  by  dreadful  abstinence, 
And  conquering  penance  of  the  mutinous  flesh. 
Deep  contemplation,  and  unwearied  study. 
In  years  outstretched  beyond  the  date  of  man. 
May  have  attained  to  sovereignty  and  science 
Over  those  strong  and  secret  things  and  thoughts 
Which  others  fear  and  know  not. 


MAHMUD. 


I  would  talk 


With  this  old  Jew. 


HASSAN. 

Thy  will  is  even  now 
Madeknown  to  him,  where  he  dwells  in  a  sea-cavern 
*Mid  the  Demonesi,  less  accessible 
Than  thou  or  God  !    He  who  would  question  him 
Must  sail  alone  at  sun-set,  where  the  stream 
Of  ocean  sleeps  around  those  foamless  isles 
When  the  young  moon  is  westering  as  now. 
And  evening  airs  wander  upon  the  wave  ; 
And  when  the  pines  of  that  bee-pasturing  isle, 
Green  Erebinthus,  quench  the  fiery  shadow 
Of  his  gilt  prow  within  the  sapphire  water. 
Then  must  the  lonely  helrosnuui  cry  aloud, 
Ahasuerus  !  and  the  caverns  round 
Will  answer,  Ahasuerus  !  If  his  prayer 
Be  granted,  a  faint  meteor  will  arise. 
Lighting  him  over  Marmora,  and  a  wind 
Will  rudi  out  of  the  sighing  pine-forest. 
And  with  the  wind  a  storm  of  harmony 
Unutterably  sweet,  and  pilot  him 
Through  the  soft  twilight  to  the  Boephorus  : 
Thence,  at  the  hour  and  place  and  circumstance 
Fit  for  the  matter  of  their  conference. 
The  Jew  appears.     Few  dare,  and  few  who  dare. 
Win  the  desired  communion — ^but  that  shout 

Bodes 

[A  shout  tcitkin. 

VAHMCD. 
Eril,  doubtless  ;  like  all  human  sounds. 
Let  me  converse  with  spirits. 


HASSAlf. 


That  shout  again. 


MABlfrD. 

1  his  Jew  whom  theti  hast  summoned- 


HAfiSAS. 


Will  be  here — 


NAHVm. 

When  the  onmipotent  hour,  to  which  are  yoked 
He,  I,  and  all  things,  shall  compel— enouglu 
Silence  those  mutineers — ^that  drunken  crew 
That  crowd  about  the  pilot  in  the  storm. 
Ay  !  strike  the  foremost  shorter  by  a  head  I 
Tney  weary  me,  and  I  have  need  of  rest. 
Kings  are  like  stars — they  rise  and  set,  they  have 
The  worship  of  the  world,  but  no  reprice. 


CH0KIT8. 

Worlds  on  worlds  are  rolling  ever 
'    From  creation  to  decay, 
Like  the  bubbles  on  a  river. 
Sparkling,  bursting,  borne  away. 
But  tliey  are  still  inomortal 
Who,  through  birth's  orient  portal, 
And  death's  dark  chasm  hurrying  to  and  fro. 
Clothe  their  tmceasinff  flight 
In  the  brief  dust  and  light 
GaUiered  around  their  chariots  as  they  go ; 
New  shapes  they  still  may  weave. 
New  Gods,  new  laws  receive. 
Bright  or  dim  are  they,  as  the  robes  they  last 
On  Death's  bare  ribs  had  cast. 

A  power  from  the  tmknown  God  ; 

A  Promethean  conqueror  came  ; 
Like  a  triumphal  path  he  trod 
The  thorns  of  death  and  shame. 
A  mortal  shape  to  him 
Was  like  the  vapdur  dim 
Which  the  orient  pUnet  animates  with  light ; 
Hell,  Sin,  and  Shivery  came. 
Like  blood-hounds  mild  and  tame. 
Nor  preyed  until  their  lord  had  taken  flight. 
The  moon  of  Mahomet 
Arose,  and  it  shall  set : 
While  blazoned  as  on  heaven's  immortal  noos 
The  cross  leads  generations  on. 

Swift  as  the  radiant  shapes  of  sleep 

From  one  whose  dreams  are 
Fly,  when  the  fond  wretch  wakes  to  weep. 
And  day  peers  forth  with  her  bhmk  eyes  ; 

So  fleet,  so  faint,  so  fair. 
The  Powers  of  earth  and  air 
Fled  from  the  folding  star  of  Bethlehem : 
Apollo,  Pan,  and  Love, 
And  even  Ohinpian  Jove 
Grew  weak,  for  killing  Truth  had  gUured  on  them. 
Our  hill^  and  seas,  and  streams. 
Dispeopled  of  their  dreams. 
Their  waters  turned  to  blood,  their  dew  to  tcari^ 
Wailed  for  the  golden  ycai-s. 

EmUr  Mabuw,  Uassajt,  Dmod,  an^l  otkeri. 

MAHMITD. 
More  gold  \  our  ancestors  bought  gold  with  rictory. 
And  shall  I  sell  it  for  defeat ! 


DAOOD. 


The  Janizars 


Clamour  Cor  pay. 


MABMim. 

Go  !  bid  them  pay  themAelves 
With  Christian   blood!     Are   there  no  Greciaa 

rirgins 
Whose  shrieks  and  qnsms  and  tears  they  majr 

enjoy! 
No  infidel  children  to  impale  on  spears  ! 
No  hoary  priests  after  thst  Patriarch 
Who  bent  the  curse  against  his  country's  hearty 
Which  clove  his  own  at  bst  I  Go  !  bid  them  kill  • 
BkMid  is  the  seed  of  gokL 

PAOOD. 

It  has 
to  the 


And  yet  the 

Is  as  a  grain  to  each. 


Then  take  this  aignrt, 
ph  ihambcr,  in  which  lie 
irU.riuiiB  Solymnn. 
1  ..tiirccl  for  n.  day  of  rain. 

I  the  wolvG)' nre  ^orgfd  uiil  lie 
niid  their  feaal  on  the  i«it  eulh, 
irhich  fill«  iinl  —See  them  fed  ; 
I  the  rivers  of  fresh  doalli, 

[Eirtt  Dioon. 
iirn.Bner  anight 

ic  da;  which  it  ufiurped  t 

,iawcr  on  euth  I  0,  word 

g>het,  whose  overehidowiiig  wings 

imt  idoUofthencst, 

ir  thy  suite  cunwd  be  tlie  hour, 

•      -  evil  child, 

»r  Istani  Hilled  in  triutnph 

ttiisrchy  lielow  ; 
id  treachery  within  ; 
iruclion  full,  and  all 
;  and  who  among  us  [Urea 
is  lips  1  and  where  is  Hu|>e  I 

omiuioD  Btill  ridei  hi|;h  ; 

l-Mahomet  is  his  Propliat. 
|iousBiiil  Moeleiua,  frum  the  limits 
Tesisdbly 
ilouJs  at  tiie  Scirooeo'a  ery, 

Itying  lightning,  and  their  step 
;,  to  conaurae  and  OTorwlielni, 

Phrygian  Olympus, 
.09,  and  Myeale,  roaglien 
s,  and  hjfly  ships,  even  now. 


And  howl  upon  their  limila  ;  for  they  »eo 
~he  lanther  Frecdum  Hed  to  her  old  cover, 

mid  seas  and  mountaina,  and  a  mightier  brood 
Crouch  around.     What  Anarch  wears  a  crown  ui 


>tS«k 


.8  of  the  I 


■ning  St 


Lg  birds  ; 


ing  in  the  golden  day. 


■>r  Afric 


■inged  cities  of  the  sea, 
ider  to  the  relwl  world. 
1  clou  ds  ha!f-«hattered  hy  the  atn 
Ipalo  JEgean,  while  [he  Queen 
Ti  upon  her  inland  throne, 

tioumiug  that  her  aons, 
Frerdom,  spare  a  smile  for  the 
s  an  eagle  might 
which  a  kite  and  crane 
irifable  fight, 

n,  oven  as  she  liatea  thin 
[jstria  loves  thee  aa  the  Grai-o 
e,  and  her  sliiw  dogs  of  war, 
IB  up  from  Italy, 


■e  full  ; 


Our  arsenals  and  our  ar 

Our  forts  defy  assaults  ; 

Lie  ranged  upon  the  heach,  and  hour  hy  hour 

Their  earth-convulsing  wheels  affright  Iho  city  ; 

The  galloping  of  fiery  sU-eds  makes  pale 

The  Christian  mercliant,  and  the  yellow  Jew 

Hides  Ilia  hoard  deeper  in  the  faithless  earth. 

Like  clouds,  and  Uke  the  shadows  of  the  douits. 

Over  the  hiila  of  Anatolia, 

Swift  in  wide  troops  tlie  Tartar  chivalry 

Sweep  ;— the  far-flashiug  of  their  starry  Umcea 

Reverlierates  the  dyuig  light  of  day. 

We  have  oae  God,  one  King,  one  Hope,  one  Law; 

But  many'headed  Iniurrection  stands 

Divided  ui  itself,  and  soon  must  fall. 


Proud  words,  when  deeds  o 


le  short,  arc  h 


Look,  Hassan,  on  yon  crescent  moon,  emhUuoned 
Upon  that  shaltcred  flag  of  liery  cloud 
Which  leada  the  rear  of  the  departing  day. 
Wan  emblem  of  an  empire  fading  now  1 
See  how  it  trembles  iu  the  blood-red  air, 
And  liUe  a  mighty  lamp  whose  oil  is  spent. 
Shrinks  on  the  horizon's  edge,  while,  from  aliove. 


Ones 
Hove™  a 


IS  light 


.  fall,  and  with  keen  beams, 
VB  through  a  fainting  antafatps, 
weak  form  t«  death. 


ired  toi 
7e  and  whirlwind,  wai 
!  ever-veering  wind, 
kith  blood  ;— the  Greek  has  paid 
Bh  swift  loss  and  long  deapair. 
ft'ian  seKs  fled  fast  and  far 
■  shout  of  AlUih-illa-Alhih  1 
Tr-cry  of  the  northern  wind, 
Juluggiah  clouds,  and  leaves  a  flock 
Iruggling  with  the  naked  storm 
'le  Danube's  day  1 


nlhet 


itofd. 


fear 


The  spirit  thai  lifts  the  sIbtc  before  its  lord 
Stalks  through  the  capitals  of  armed  kings. 
And  spreads  his  ensign  in  the  wilderness  ; 
Exults  in  chains  ;  and  when  the  rebel  tails. 
Cries  like  the  blood  of  Abel  from  the  dust ; 
And  the  inheritoia  of  earth,  like  beasts 
When  earthquake  is  unleashed,  with  id! 
Cower  in  their  kingly  dens — as  I  do  now. 
What  were  Defeat,  when  Victory  must  appal 
Or  Danger,  when  Security  looks  [wh;  t 


1  btahim's  cimelcr 
K  with  its  gleam  swift  victory  from  heavci 
mm  brforo  him  in  the  night  of  battlo — 
A  light  and  a  destruction. 


HELLAS. 


171 


HASSAN. 

The  light  Wallachians, 
The  Amaut,  Servian,  and  Albanian  allies. 
Pled  from  the  glance  of  our  artillery 
Almost  before  the  thunder-stone  alit ; 
Ono  half  the  Grecian  army  made  a  bridge 
Of  safe  and  slow  retreat,  with  Moslem  dead  ; 
The  other— 

MAHMUD. 

Speak — tremble  not — 

HASSAN. 

Islanded 
By  Tictor  myriads,  formed  in  hollow  square 
With  rough  and  steadfast  front,  and  thrice  flung 
The  deluge  of  our  foaming  cavalry  ;  [back 

Thrice  their  keen  wedge  of  battle  pierced  our  lines. 
Our  baffled  army  trembled  like  one  man 
Before  a  host,  and  ^ve  them  space  ;  but  soon, 
From  the  surroundmg  hills,  the  batteries  blazed. 
Kneading  them  down  with  fire  and  iron  rain. 
Yet  none  approached  ;  till,  like  a  field  of  com 
Under  the  hook  of  the  swart  sickle-man. 
The  bands,  intrenched  in  mounds  of  Turkish  dead. 
Grew  weak  and  few.  Then  said  the  Pacha,  '^  Slaves, 
Render  yourselves — they  have  abandoned  you — 
What  hope  of  refuge,  or  retreat,  or  aid  ! 
We  grant  vour  lives." — "  Grant  that  which  is  thine 

own," 
Cried  one,  and  fell  upon  his  sword  and  died  ! 
Another — **  God,  and  man,  and  hope  abandon  me; 
But  1  to  them  and  to  myself  remain 
Constant; "  he  bowed  his  head,  and  his  heart  burst. 
A  third  exclaimed,  **  There  is  a  refuge,  tyrant. 
Where  thou  darest  not  pursue,  and  canst  not 

luirm, 
Shouldst  thou  pursue  ;  there  we  shall  meet  again." 
Then  held  his  breath,  and,  after  a  brief  spasm. 
The  indignant  spirit  cast  its  mortal  garment 
Among  ue  slain — dead  earth  upon  the  earth  ! 
So  these  survivors,  each  by  different  ways, 
Some  strange,  all  sudden,  none  dishonourable. 
Met  in  triumphant  death ;  and  when  our  ax'my 
Closed  in,  while  yet  wonder,  and  awe,  and  sliame 
Held  back  the  base  hyenas  of  the  battle 
That  feed  upon  the  dead  and  fly  the  living. 
One  rose  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  slain ; 
*And  if  it  were  a  corpse  which  some  dread  spirit 
Of  the  old  saviours  of  the  land  we  rule 
Had  lifted  in  its  anger,  wandering  by ; 
Or  if  there  burned  within  the  dying  man 
Unquenchable  disdain  of  death,  and  faith 
Creating  what  it  feigned  ; — I  cannot  tell : 
But  he  cried,  **  Phantoms  of  the  free,  we  come  I 
Armies  of  the  Eternal,  ye  who  strike 
To  dust  the  citudels  of  sanguine  kings, 
And  shake  the  souls  throned  on  their  stony  hearts. 
And  thaw  their  frost-work  diadems  like  dew ; — 
O  ye  who  float  around  this  clime,  and  weave 
The  garment  of  the  glory  which  it  wears ; 
Whose  fame,  though  earth  betray  the  dust  it  clasped. 
Lies  sepulchred  in  monumental  thought; — 
Progenitors  of  all  that  yet  is  great, 
Ascribe  to  your  bright  senate,  O  accept 
In  your  high  ministrations,  us,  your  sons — 
Us  first,  and  the  more  glorious  yet  to  come ! 
And  ye,  weak  conquerors!  giants  who  look  pale 
When  the  crushed  worm  rebels  beneath  your 

tread — 


The  vultures,  and  the  dogs,  your  pensioners  tame, 
Are  overgoreed  ;  but,  like  oppressors,  still 
They  crave  we  relic  of  Destruction's  feast. 
The  exhalations  and  the  thirsty  winds 
Are  sick  with  blood ;  the  dew  is  foul  with  death — 
Heaven's  light  is  quenched  in  slaughter  :  Thus 

where'er 
Upon  your  camps,  cities,  or  towers,  or  fleets, 
The  obscene  bix^  the  reeking  remnants  cast 
Of  these  dead  limbs,  upon  your  streams  and  moun- 
tains, 
Upon  your  fields,  your  gardens,  and  your  house- 
tops, 
Where'er  the  winds  shall  creep,  or  the  clouds  fly. 
Or  the  dews  fall,  or  the  an^ry  sun  look  down 
With  poisoned  light — Famine,  and  Pestilence, 
'  And  Panic,  shall  wage  war  upon  our  side  1 
Nature  from  all  her  boundaries  is  moved 
Against  ye :  Time  has  found  ye  light  as  foam. 
The  earUi  rebels ;  and  Good  and  Evil  stoke 
Their  empire  o'er  the  unborn 'world  of  men 
On  this  one  cast — but  ere  the  die  be  thrown. 
The  renovated  genius  of  our  race. 
Proud  umpire  of  the  impious  game,  descends 
A  seraph- winged  Victory,  bestriding 
The  tempest  of  the  Omnipotence  of  God, 
Which  sweeps  all  things  to  their  appointed  doom. 
And  you  to  oblivion  1 " — More  he  would  hare  saidy 
But— 

MAHMUD. 

Died — ^as  thou  shouldst  ere  thy  lips  had  painted 
Their  ruin  in  the  hues  of  our  success. 
A  rebel's  crime,  gilt  witli  a  rebel's  tongue  I 
Your  heart  is  Greek,  Hassan. 

HASSAN. 

It  may  be  so : 
A  spirit  not  my  own  wrenched  me  within. 
And  I  have  spoken  words  I  fear  and  hate  ; 
Yet  would  I  die  for — 

MAHMUD. 

Live  !  0  live  !  outlive 
Me  and  this  sinking  empire : — but  the  fleet — 


HASSAN. 


Alas! 


MAHMUD. 

The  fleet  which,  like  a  flock  of  clouds 
Chased  by  the  wind,  flies  the  insurgent  banner. 
Our  winged  castles  from  their  merchant  ships  I 
Our  myriads  before  their  weak  pirate  bands  1 
Our  arms  before  their  chains  I  Our  years  of  empire 
Before  their  centuries  of  servile  fear  I 
Death  is  awake  1  Repulsed  on  the  waters, 
They  own  no  more  the  thunder-bearing  banner 
Of  Mahmud ;  but  like  hounds  of  a  base  breed, 
Gorge  from  a  stranger's  hand,  and  rend  their 
master. 

HASSAN. 

Latmos,  and  Ampelos,  and  Phanae,  saw 
The  wreck — 

MAHMUD. 

The  caves  of  the  Icarian  isles 
Hold  each  to  Uie  other  in  loud  mockery. 
And  with  the  tongue  as  of  a  thousand  echoes 
First  of  the  sea-convulsing  fight — and  then — 
Thou  darest  to  speak — senseless  are  the  mountains. 
Interpret  thou  their  voice  ! 


My  iir(«eaeo  bom 
y's  ahsniB.     Tlie  Ureciiin  flwt 
-lireak  fmm  the  Noctli,  uid  bung 


ji  barku  with  p 


luppltil  in  theenibnce  of  wi 
m\iy  dwth  OF  viciorj. 
fie  raeing  light  convulsed 

I  depths  llitit  adtinleu  «ea, 

's  root  of  gold™  morning  clouds 

'Bofthearlillery, 
iwtroyed  and  the  destroyer 
Id  of  deeolatioa  wrapt 
■vent,  till  tbe  north  wind 
1.  liTting  tbo  heavy  veil 
len  victory — victory  1 
it,  three  frigates  from  Algien 
'it\08  to  our  aid,  but  loon 
limmerod  behind,  before, 
id  that  faial  Bign 
Hi  Mrenath  of  Moslem  hearia, 
I  the  dew,— What  morel  WeHedl 

Ihe  Huiguine  foatii 
liid  the  gUie  struck  the  sun  pule, 
Ig  tnuiaports:  the  fierce  liglit 
^  '  our  Bjhila  blood-red, 

blank.     Some  ehijia  lay 

jnie,  ftettliog  heavily, 
liriekfl  of  our  companioaa  died 
It  bore  ue  fast  and  far, 
re  dead.  Nine  thousand  perished! 
"cs  leeioned  iu  the  air, 
en(  of  the  tainted  wind : 
om  (heir  cloudy  mountain  peaks, 
I   the  sulphureous   battle-amoke, 

g  carcase  that  we  loved. 


with  U6,  and  with  doRpnir. 


Your  Sublime  Iligbnes 
Innd,  the  Muscovite  unbudsadoi 
I    Ifthe  rebel  fleet 
Hthe  port,  had  victory 
Kk  legions  in  the  Hippodrome, 
m. — Obedienre  and  Mutiny, 
^^ntion  planet-struck, 
h  other. — There  is  peace 


Fear  not  the  RussEan  ; 
The  tiger  leagues  not  with  the  stag  at  bay 
Against  the  hunter. — Cunning,  base,  and  cruel. 
He  crouches,  watching  till  the  spoil  be  wan. 
And  must  be  paid  fui'  his  reserve  in  blood. 
After  the  war  is  fought,  yield  the  sleelt  Ruastan 
That  which  thou  caiit't  nut  keep,  his  deserved  portim 
Of  blood,  whicb  shall  not  flow  tliroueh  streets  and 
fields. 


itsguute  ii 


fbich  we  may  wii 


IS  of  (Jbruiliaii 


Nauplia,  Tripoliiza,  Mothon,  Athens, 

Navarin,  Arias,  Monembnsia, 

Corinth  and  Thebes,  are  carried  by  atdantt ; 

And  every  Islamite  who  made  his  doga 

Fat  with  the  flesh  of  Ualilean  slaves. 

Passed  at  the  edge  of  the  aword :  the  lust  of  blood. 

Which  made  our  vrarnors  drunk,  is  quenched  in 

But  like  a  fiery  plague  breaks  out  anew 

In  deeds  which  make  the  Christian  cause  took  p)J* 

In  Its  own  light.     The  garrison  of  Patras 

Has  store  but  for  ten  days,  nor  is  there  hope 

But  from  the  Briton ;  at  once  slave  and  tyrant, 

His  wishes  smi  are  weaker  than  his  fears  ; 

Or  he  would  sell  what  faith  may  yet  remain 

Proui  the  oaths  broke  in  Genoa  and  in  Norway  ; 

And  if  you  buy  hiiu  not,  your  treasury 

Is  empty  even  of  praiuisee — his  own  coin. 

The  freeman  of  a  western  poet  chief 

Holds  Attica  witli  seven  thousand  rebels. 

And  has  beat  back  the  Pacha  of  Negropent ; 

The  aged  Ali  sits  in  Yanina, 

A  crownlcaa  metaphor  of  empire  ; 

His  name,  that  shadow  of  bis  withered  might. 

Holds  our  besieging  army  like  a  spell 

In  prey  to  famine,  pest,  and  mutiny  : 

He,  bastioned  in  his  citadel,  looks  (urth 

Joyless  Dpon  the  sapphire  lake  that  mirrors 

The  ruins  of  the  city  where  he  reigned 

Childless  and  eceptreless.     The  Greek  bos  reaped 

The  costly  harvest  his  own  blood  matured. 

Not  the  Hower,  Ali — who  lias  bought  a  truce 

From  Ypsilanti,  witli  ten  eamel-loads 

Of  Indian  gold. 


The  Cliristian  tribes 
obanon  and  the  Syrian  wildemese 
o  revolt ;— Damascus,  Hems,  Aleppo, 
ible  ; — the  Arab  menaces  Mediim  ; 
The  Elhiop  has  intrenched  himself  in  Sennnar, 
And  keeps  tlio  Egyptian  rebel  well  employed. 
Who  denies  homage,  chums  investiture 
Aa  price  of  tardy  aid.    Persia  dettunds 
The  cities  on  the  Tigris,  and  the  Georgians 
Refuse  their  livina  tribute.    Crete  and  Cyprus, 
in-twms  that  from  each  other's  veuia 
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Catch  the  volcano-fire  and  earthquake  spasm, 
Shake  in  the  general  fever.    Through  the  city. 
Like  birds  before  a  storm,  the  Santons  shriek. 
And  prophesyings  horrible  and  new 
Are  heard  among  the  crowd ;  that  sea  of  men 
Sleeps  on  the  wrecks  it  made,  breathless  and  still. 
A  Dervise,  learned  in  the  Koran,  preaches 
That  it  is  written  how  the  sins  of  islam 
Must  raise  up  a  destroyer  even  now. 
The  Greeks  expect  a  l^viour  from  the  west ; 
Who  shall  not  come,  men  say,  in  clouds  and  glory, 
Hut  in  the  omnipresence  of  that  spirit 
In  which  all  live  and  are.     Ominous  signs 
Are  blaioned  broadly  on  the  noon-day  sky  ; 
One  saw  a  red  cross  stamped  upon  the  sun  ; 
It  has  rained  blood ;  and  monstrous  births  declare 
The  secret  wrath  of  Nature  and  her  Lord. 
The  army  encamped  upon  the  Cydaris 
Was  roused  last  night  by  the  alarm  of  battle, 
And  saw  two  hosts  conflicting  in  the  air, — 
The  shadows  doubtless  of  the  unborn  time. 
Cast  on  the  mirror  of  the  night.     While  yet 
The  fight  hung  balanced,  there  arose  a  storm 
Which  swept  the  phantoms  from  among  the  stars. 
At  the  third  watch  the  spirit  of  the  plague 
Was  heard  abroad  flapping  among  the  tents : 
Those   who  relieved  watch  found  the  sentinels 

dead. 
The  last  news  from  the  camp  is,  that  a  thousand 
Have  sickened,  and — 

Enter  a  Fourth  Messenger. 
MAHMUD 

And  thou,  pale  ghost,  dim  shadow 
Of  some  untimely  rumour,  speak  ! 

FOURTH   MESSENGER. 

One  comes 
Painting  with  toil,  covered  with  fuam  and  blood  ; 
He  stood,  he  says,  upon  Clelonit's 
Fromontor}',  which  overlooks  the  isles  that  groan 
Under  the  Briton's  frown,  and  all  their  waters 
Then  trembling  in  the  splendour  of  the  moon  ; 
When,  as  the  wandering  clouds  unveiled  or  hid 
Her  boundless  light,  he  saw  two  adverse  fleets 
Stalk  Uirough  the  night  in  the  horizon's  glimmer, 
Mingling  fierce  thunders  and  sulphureous  gleams, 
And  smoke  which  strangled  every  infant  wind 
That  soothed  the  silver  clouds  through  the  deep  air. 
At  length  the  battle  slept,  but  the  Scirocco 
Awoke,  and  drove  his  flock  of  thunder-clouds 
Over  the  sea-horizon,  blotting  out 
All  objects — save  that  in  the  faint  moon-glimpse 
He  saw,  or  dreamed  he  saw  the  Turkish  admiral 
And  two,  the  loftiest,  of  our  ships  of  war, 
With  the  bright  image  of  that  Queen  of  Heaven, 
Who  hid,  perhaps,  her  face  for  grief,  reversed  ; 
And  the  abhorred  cross — 

Enter  an  Attendant, 


rhe  Jew,  who- 


ATTENDANT. 

Your  Sublime  Highness, 


MAHMUD. 

Could  not  come  more  seasonably : 
Bid  him  attend.     IMI  hear  no  more  !  too  long 
We  gaze  on  danger  through  the  mist  of  fear, 
.Vnd  multiply  upon  our  shattered  hopes 
The  images  of  ruin.     Come  what  will  ! 


To-morrow  and  to-morrow  are  as  hunps 

S«)t  in  our  path  to  hght  us  to  the  edge. 

Through  rough  and  smooth;  nor  can  we  suffer 

aught 
Which  he  inflicts  not  in  whose  hand  we  are. 

lExemU. 

8EMICH0RUS  I. 

Would  I  were  the  winged  cloud 
Of  a  tempest  swift  and  loud  ! 

I  would  scorn 

The  smile  of  mom, 
And  the  wave  where  the  moon-rise  \b  bom ! 

I  would  leave 

The  spirits  of  eve 
A  shroud  for  the  corpse  of  the  day  to  weave 
From  other  threiads  than  mine  1 
Bask  in  the  blue  noon  divine 

Who  would,  not  I. 

SEMICHORUS  II. 

Whither  to  fly ! 

SEMICHORUS  T. 

Where  the  rocks  that  gird  th'  iEgean 
Echo  to  the  battle  peean 
Of  the  free — 
I  would  flee 
A  tempestuous  herald  of  victory  I 
My  golden  rain 
For  the  Grecian  slain 
Should  mingle  in  tears  with  the  bloody  main; 
And  my  solemn  thunder-knell 
Should  ring  to  the  world  the  passing-bell 
Of  tyranny  ! 

SEMICHORUS  II. 

Ah  king  !  wilt  thou  chain 
The  rock  and  the  rain  I 
Wilt  thou  fetter  the  lightning  and  hurricane! 
The  storms  are  free. 
But  we 

CHORUS. 

0  Slavery  !  thou  frost  of  the  world's  prime. 

Killing  its  flowers  and  leaving  its  thorns  bare  1 
Thy  touch  has  stamped  these  limbs  with  crime. 
These  brows  thy  branding  garland  bear  ; 
But  the  free  heart,  the  impassive  soul, 
Scorn  thy  control ! 

SEMICHORUS   I. 

Let  there  be  light  i  said  Liberty  ; 
And  like  sunrise  from  the  sea, 
Athens  arose  ! — Around  her  l)om, 
Shone  like  mountains  in  the  mom. 
Glorious  states;— and  are  they  now 
Ashes,  wrecks,  oblivion  1 


SEMICHORUS  II. 


Go 


I 


Where  Thermae  and  Asopus  swallowed 
Persia,  as  the  sand  does  foam. 

Deluge  uptjn  deluge  followed, 
Discord,  Macedon,  and  Rome  : 

And,  lastly,  thou  ! 

SEMICHORUS  I. 

Temples  and  towers, 
Citadels  and  marts,  and  they 

Who  live  and  die  there,  have  been  ours. 
And  may  be  thine,  and  must  decay  ; 


Thou  m  xn  ulejit  in  tbe  difficult  lore 

Of  Greek  sncl  Fi-ank  philoaoph)' ;  Uion  numberem 

The  flowers,  and  ihou  mewurest  ihe  stare ; 

Thou  severest  element  from  element ; 

Thy  spirit  » iirexent  in  the  put,  md  w«a 

The  binlT  of  this  old  world  through  >ll  ila  cfcles 

Of  ileMlktion  and  of  loreliueai ; 

And  when  man  wan  not,  and  how  man  berame 

The  monarch  and  the  » lave  of  this  low  aphei*". 

And  all 

I  honour  tlioe,  and  wonid  be  what  Ihou  art 

Were  I  not  what  I  am  ;  but  llie  unborn  hour. 

Cradled  in  fear  and  hojie,  eonflieting  itorms, 

Wlio  ihall  unveU  !     Nor  thou,  nor  I,  nor  any 

Mighty  or  wise      I  apprehend  not 

What  thou  haflt  taught  me,  hut  f  now  percelTs 

That  thou  art  no  int^rprelei'  of  dreaniB  ; 

Thou  dust  not  own  ihat  art,  device,  or  God, 

Con  mike  the  future  prcsent'-let  it  eomo  ! 

Moreover  thou  diEdaincBt  la  and  ours  ! 

Thuu  art  as  God,  whom  thou  coiilGmplalert. 

Bnenlh  my  feet  I 

Hincr  things 
Than  tliou  canst  dream,  and  lias  nutdn  pride  for 

those 
Who  would  be  what  they  may  not,  or  would  seem 
That  which  they  are  not.     Sultan  I  talk  no  more 
Of  Ihec  and  me,  the  future  and  the  paat ; 
But  look  on  that  which  cannot  change—the  One 
The  unborn,  and  tlic  undying.     Eai-tii  and  ocean. 
Space,  Biid  the  isles  of  hfu  or  light  that  gem 
The  Bapiihiro  floods  of  inlerstellar  air. 
Tilts  finnamenl  pavilioned  upon  chaos. 
With  all  its  cresaeta  of  immortal  Hk, 
Whos?  ontwall,  bastioned  inipregiiably 


.  and  worlds,  and  men,  and  beasts,  . 

With  all  tlie  silent  or  tempestuous  trorklngs 
By  which  they  have  been,  are,  or  eeaso  lo  be, 
U  but  a  vision  ;— all  that  it  inheriU 
Are  motea  of  a  sick  eye,  hulihka,  and  ilreams  j 
Thought  is  its  cradle  and  its  ^^rave,  nor  less 
The  fulnre  and  the  past  are  idle  shadows 
or  thought's  eternal  flight— tliey  hnvR  no  bcin 
Nought  is  but  that  it  feels  itaelT  to  be. 

Whatmeanestthont  thy  words  stream  ilkea  tempest 
(If  daazling  mist  within  my  brain— they  shake 
The  earth  on  which  I  stand,  and  hnng  like  night 
On  Jleavon  above  me.     What  can  they  avail  t 
They  cast  on  all  things,  surest,  brightest,  best, 
Iluuht,  insecurity,  astvnishmcut. 


All  ia  contaioec]  in  each. 

au  acorn's  cup 
In  thai  uhieh  has  been  or  will  be,  to  that 
Which  is — llie  abwnt  to  the  prenent.    Thought 
Alone,  and  itH  quick  elements,  Will,  Pasaion, 
Itonson,  Imagiuo 

They  are  what  that  which  tliey  regard  appean. 
The  Bluff  whence  nmtahility  can  weave 
All  that  it  hath  dominion  o'er. — worlds,  womui, 
ICmpires,  and  supentitiona.     What  liaa  thought 
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To  do  with  time,  or  place,  or  circumstance  ? 
Wouldst  thou  behold  the  future  1 — auk  and  have  ! 
'  Knock  and  it  shall  be  opened — look,  and  lo  I 
The  coming  age  is  sliadowed  on  the  past, 
As  on  a  glass. 

MAHMUD. 

Wild,  wilder  thoughts  couYulse 
My  spirit — Did  not  Mahomet  the  Second 
Win  Stamboul  I 

AHA8UERUS. 

Thou  wouldst  ask  that  giant  spirit 
The  written  fortunes  of  thy  house  and  faith. 
Thou  wouldst  cite  one  out  of  the  grave  to  tell 
How  what  was  bom  in  blood  must  die. 


MAHMUD. 

Have  power  on  me  !  I  see — 


Thy  words 


A  far  whisper  — 
Terrible  silence. 


AUASUEAUS. 

What  hearest  then ! 

MAHMUD. 


AHASUERUS. 

What  succeeds  I 


MAHMUD. 

The  sound 
As  of  the  assault  of  an  imperial  city, 
The  hiss  of  inextinguishable  fire. 
The  roar  of  giant  cannon  ; — the  earthquaking 
Fall  of  vast  bastions  and  precipitous  towers. 
The  shock  of  crags  shot  from  strange  engin'ry. 
The  clash  of  wheels,  and  clang  of  armed  hoofiB, 
And  crash  of  brazen  mail,  as  of  the  wreck 
Of  adamantine  mountains — the  mad  blast 
Of  trumpets,  and  the  neieh  of  raging  steeds. 
And  shrieks  of  women  whose  thrill  jai-s  the  blood. 
And  one  sweet  laugh,  most  horrible  to  h&ir. 
As  of  a  joyous  infant  waked,  and  playing 
With  its  dead  mother's  breast ;  and  uuw  more  loud 
The  mingled  battle-cry— ha  !  hear  I  not 
'Er  rovTtf  tfUri.     Allah-illah- Allah ! 

AHASUERUS. 

The  sulphureous  mist  is  raised — tliou  seest — 

MAHMUD. 

A  chasm. 
As  of  two  mountains,  in  the  wall  of  Stamboul  ; 
And  in  that  ghastly  breach  the  Islamites, 
Like  giants  on  the  ruins  of  a  world. 
Stand  in  the  light  of  sunrise      In  the  dust 
Glinomers  a  kingless  diadem,  and  one 
Of  regal  port  has  cast  himself  beneath 
The  stream  of  war.     Another,  proudly  clad 
In  golden  arms,  spurs  a  Tartarian  barb 
Into  the  gap,  and  with  his  iron  mace 
Directs  the  torrent  of  that  tide  of  men. 
And  seems — he  is — Mahomet ! 


AHASUERUS. 

What  thou  see'st 
Is  but  the  ghost  of  thy  forgotten  dream  ; 
A  dream  itself,  yet  less,  perhaps,  than  that 
Thou  call'st  reality.     Thou  mayst  behold 
How  cities,  on  which  empire  sleeps  enthroned. 
Bow  their  towered  crests  to  mutability. 
Poised  by  the  flood,  e'en  on  the  height  thou  boldest. 


Thou  mayst  now  learn  how  the  full  tide  of  power 
Ebbs  to  its  depths. — Inheritor  of  glory. 
Conceived  in  dlarkness,bom  in  blood,  and  nourished 
With  tears  and  toil,  thou  seest  Uie  mortal  throes 
Of  that  whose  birth  was  but  the  same.    The  Past 
Now  stands  before  thee  like  an  Incarnation 
Of  the  To -come  ;  yet  wouldst  thou  commune  with 
That  portion  of  thyself  which  was  ere  thou 
Didst   start  for  this  brief  race  whose  crown  is 

death; 
Dissolve  with  that  strong  faith  and  fervent  passion 
Which  called  it  from  the  uncreated  deep. 
Yon  cloud  of  war  with  its  tempestuous  phantoms 
Of  raging  death  ;  and  draw  with  mighty  will 
The  imperial  shade  hither. 

lExU  AHASuaaoa. 

MAHMUD. 

Approach ! 

PHANTOM. 

I  come 
Thence  whither  thou  must  go  !  The  erave  is  fitter 
To  take  the  living,  than  give  up  the  dead  ; 
Yet  has  thy  faith  prevailed,  and  I  am  here. 
The  heavy  fragments  of  the  power  which  fell 
When  I  arose,  like  shapeless  crags  and  clouds. 
Hang  round  my  throne  on  the  abyss,  and  voices 
Of  strange  lament  soothe  my  supreme  repose, 
Wailing  for  glory  never  to  return. — 
A  later  Empire  nods  in  its  decay  ; 
The  autumn  of  a  greener  faith  is  come. 
And  wolfish  change,  like  winter,  howls  to  strip 
The  foliage  in  which  Fame,  the  eagle,  built 
Her  aSrie,  while  Dominion  whelped  below. 
The  storm  is  in  its  branches,  and  the  frost 
Is  on  its  leaves,  and  the  blank  deep  expects 
Oblivion  on  oblivion,  spoil  on  spoil. 
Ruin  on  ruin  :  thou  art  slow,  my  son  ; 
The  Anarchs  of  the  world  of  darkness  keep 
A  throne  for  thee,  round  which  thine  empii*c  lies 
Boundless  and  mute  ;  and  for  thy  subjects  thou. 
Like  us,  shall  rule  the  ghosts  of  murdered  life. 
The  phantoms  of  the  powers  who  rule  thee  now—- 
Mutinous  passions  and  conflicting  fears. 
And  hopes  that  sate  themselves  on  dust  and  die  ! 
Stript  of  their  mortal  strength,  as  thou  of  thine. 
Islam  must  fall,  but  we  will  reign  together 
Over  its  ruins  in  the  world  of  death  : — 
And  if  the  trunk  be  dry,  yet  shall  the  seed 
Unfold  itself  even  in  the  shape  of  that 
Which  gathers  birth  in  its  decay.     Woe  I  woe  I 
To  the  weak  people  tangled  in  the  grasp 
Of  its  last  spasms. 

MAHMUD. 

Spu*it,  woe  to  all  ! 
Woe  to  the  wronged  and  the  avenger  !  Woe 
To  the  destroyer,  woe  to  the  destroyed  ! 
Woe  to  the  dupe,  and  woe  to  the  deceiver  ! 
Woe  to  the  oppressed,  and  woe  to  the  oppressor  ! 
Woe  both  to  those  that  suffer  and  inflict ; 
Those  who  are  bom,  and  those  who  die  1  But  say, 
Imperial  shadow  of  the  thing  I  am, 
When,  how,  by  whom,  Destruction  must  accomplish 
Her  consummation  1 

PHANTOM. 

Ask  the  cold  pale  Hour, 
Rich  in  reversion  of  impending  death. 
When  hn  shall  fall  upon  whose  ripe  grey  hairs 
Sit  care,  and  sorrow,  and  infirmity — 


8BMtCH0aUB  II. 

Our  dead  shall  be  the  seed  of  their  decay, 
Our  survivors  be  the  shadows  of  their  pride, 

Onr  adversity  a  dream  to  pass  away — 
Their  dishonoor  a  remembrance  to  abide  I 

▼OICB  WITHOUT. 

Victory  I  l^ctoryl    The  bought  Briton  sends 

The  keys  of  ocean  to  the  Islamite. 

Kow  shall  the  blazon  of  the  cross  be  veiled, 

And  British  skill  directing  Otimian  might, 

Thunder-strike  rebel  victory.    0  keep  holy 

This  jubilee  of  unreven^ged  blood  1 

Killl  crush  I  despoil  1    Let  not  a  Greek  escape  I 

SEMICHOnUB  1. 

Darkness  has  dawned  in  the  East 

On  the  noon  of  time : 
The  death-birds  descend  to  their  feast. 

From  the  hungry  clime. 
Let  Freedom  and  Peace  flee  far 

To  a  sunnier  strand, 
And  follow  Love's  folding  star ! 

To  the  Evening  land  1 

SEMICHORUS  II. 

The  young  moon  has  fed 
Her  exhausted  horn 
With  the  sunset's  fire : 
The  weak  day  is  dead. 
But  the  night  is  not  bom  ; 
And,  like  loveliness  panting  with  wild  desire. 
While  it  trembles  wiUi  fear  and  delight, 
Hesperus  flies  from  awakening  night. 
And  pants  in  its  beautv  and  speed  with  light 
Fast-flashing,  soft,  and  bright. 
Thou  beacon  of  love  I  thou  lamp  of  the  free  I 

Gruide  us  far,  &r  away. 
To  climes  where  now,  veiled  by  the  ardour  of  day. 
Thou  art  hidden 
From  waves  on  which  weary  noon 
Faints  in  her  summer  swoon, 
Between  kingless  continents,  sinless  as  Eden, 
Around  mountains  and  islands  inviolably 
Prankt  on  the  sapphire  sea. 


SEMICHORUS  I. 

Through  the  sunset  of  hope. 
Like  the  shapes  of  a  dream. 
What  Paradise  islands  of  glory  gleam 

Beneath  Heaven's  cope. 
Their  shadows  more  clear  float  bv — 
The  sound  of  their  oceans,  the  light  of  their  sky. 


The  music  and  fragrance  their  solitudes  breatlie, 
Burst  like  morning  on  dreams,  or  like  Heaven  on 
death. 

Through  the  walls  of  our  prison ; 

And  Greece,  which  was  dead,  is  arisen  I 

CHOBUS. 

The  world's  great  age  begins  anew, 

The  golden  years  return. 
The  eaith  doth  like  a  snake  renew 
Her  winter  weeds  outworn : 
Heaven  smiles,  and  fiuths  and  empires  gleam 
Like  wrecks  of  a  dissolving  dream. 

A  brighter  Hellas  rears  its  mountains 

From  waves  serener  far ; 
A  new  Peneus  rolls  its  fountains 

Against  the  morning-star. 
Where  fairer  Tempes  bloom,  there  sleep 
Young  Cydads  on  a  sunnier  deep. 

A  loftier  Argo  cleaves  the  main. 

Fraught  with  a  later  prize  ; 
Another  Orpheus  sings  again. 

And  loves,  and  weeps,  and  dies. 
A  new  Ulysses  leaves  once  more 
Calypso  for  his  native  shore. 

O  write  no  more  the  tale  of  Troy, 
If  earth  Death's  scroll  must  be ! 

Nor  mix  with  Laian  rase  the  joy 
Which  dawns  upon  &e  free : 

Although  a  subtler  sphinx  renew 

Riddles  of  death  Thebes  never  knew. 

Another  Athens  shall  arise, 

And  to  remoter  time 
Bequeath,  like  sunset  to  the  skies, 

The  splendour  of  its  prime  ; 
And  leave,  if  nought  so  bright  may  live. 


All  earth  can  take  or  heaven  can 


give. 


Saturn  and  Love  their  long  repose 
Shall  burst,  moro  bright  and  good 

Than  all  who  fell,  than  One  who  rose^ 
Than  many  unsubdued : 

Not  gold,  not  blood,  thoir  altar  dowers^ 

But  votive  tears,  and  symbol  flowers. 

O  cease  !  must  hate  and  death  return  t 
Cease  1  must  men  kill  and  die  1 
Cease  !  drain  not  to  its  dregs  the  um 

Of  bitter  prophecy. 
The  world  is  weary  of  the  past, 
O  might  it  die  or  rest  at  last  1 
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P.I77.00I.9,  LA. 
CROKU8. 

The  final  chonit  it  indittitict  and  obscure  as  the 
event  of  the  living  drama  whose  arrival  it  foretells. 

Prophecies  of  wars,  and  rumours  of  wars,  &c.  maj 
■afelj  be  made  by  poet  or  prophet  in  an j  age  ;  but  to 
anticipate,  however  darkly,  a  period  of  regeneration 
and  happiness,  is  a  more  hazardous  exercise  of  the 
ftculty  which  bards  possess  or  feign.  It  will  remind 
the  reader,  **  magno  nee  prozimus  intervallo  **  of  Isaiah 
and  Virgil,  whose  ardent  spirits,  overleaping  the  actual 
reign  of  evil  which  we  endure  and  bewail,  already  saw 
the  possible  and  perhaps  approaching  state  of  society 
in  which  the  "  lion  shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb,^'  and 
**  omnia  feret  omnia  tellus."  Let  these  great  names  be 
my  authority  and  excuse. 

P.  ]77,coLa,  1.36. 

Saturn  and  Lovt  their  long  repae. 

Saturn  and  Love  were  among  the  deities  of  a  real 
or  imaginary  state  of  innocence  and  happiness.  Aii 
those  who/eUf  or  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Asia,  and  Egypt; 


the  One,  who  rote,  or  Jesus  Christ,  at  whose  appear- 
ance  the  idols  of  the  Pagan  world  were  amerced  of 
their  worship;  and  tfie  many  unMuhdued^orthe  mon- 
strous objects  of  the  idolatry  of  CItina,  India,  and  the 
Antarctic  islands,  and  the  native  tribes  of  America, 
certainly  have  reigned  over  the  understandings  of  men 
in  conjunction  or  in  succession,  during  periods  in  which 
all  we  know  of  evil  has  been  in  a  state  of  portentous, 
and,  until  the  revival  of  learning  and  the  arts,  per- 
petually increasing  activity.  The  Grecian  Gods  seem 
indeed  to  have  been  personally  more  innocent,  although 
it  cannot  be  said  that,  as  far  as  temperance  and  chastity 
are  concerned,  they  gave  so  edifying  an  example  as  their 
successor.  The  sublime  human  character  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  deformed  by  an  imputed  identification 
with  a  power,  who  tempted,  betrayed,  and  punisliod 
the  innocent  beings  who  wore  called  into  existence  oy 
his  sole  will ;  and  for  the  period  of  a  thousand  years, 
the  spirit  of  this  most  just,  wise,  and  benevolent  of 
men,  has  been  propitiated  with  myriads  of  hecatombt 
of  those  who  approached  the  nearest  to  his  inno- 
cence and  wisdom,  sacrificed  under  every  aggravation 
of  atrocity  and  variety  of  torture.  The  horrors  of 
the  Mexican,  the  Peruvian,  and  the  Indian  superstitlooi 
are  well  known. 


NOTE   ON   HELLAS     BY  TUE  EDITOR. 


Tbk  south  of  Europe  was  in  a  state  of  great 
political  excitement  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1821.  The  Spanish  llevolution  had  been  a  signal 
to  Italy — secret  societies  were  formed — and  when 
Naples  rose  to  declare  the  Constitution,  the  call 
was  responded  to  from  Brundusium  to  the  foot  of 
the  Alps.  To  crush  these  attempts  to  obtain  libei*ty, 
early  in  1821,  the  Austrians  poured  their  armies 
into  the  PeninsuU :  at  first  their  coming  rather 
seemed  to  add  energy  and  resolution  to  a  people 
long  enslaved*  The  Piedmontese  asserted  their 
freedom  ;  Genoa  threw  oft  the  yoke  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia ;  and,  as  if  in  playful  imitation,  the 
people  of  the  little  state  of  Massa  and  Carrara 
gave  the  cong/  to  their  sovereign  and  set  up  a 
republic 

Tuscany  alone  was  perfectly  tranquil.  It  was 
■aid,  that  the  Austrian  minister  presented  a  list 
of  sixty  Carbonari  to  the  grand-duke,  urging  their 
imprisonment ;  and  the  grand-duke  replied,  ^  I 
do  not  know  whether  these  sixty  men  are  Car- 
bonari, but  I  know  if  I  imprison  them,  I  shall 
directly  have  sixty  thousand  start  up."  But 
though  the  Tuscans  had  no  desire  to  disturb  the 
paternal  government,  beneath  whose  shelter  they 
slumbered,  they  regarded  the  progress  of  the 
various  Italian  revolutions  with  intense  interest, 
BBd  hatred  for  the  Austrian  was  warm  in  every 


bosom.  But  they  had  slender  hopes  ;  they  knew 
that  the  Neapolitans  would  offer  no  fit  resistance 
to  the  reguhir  German  troops,  and  that  the  over- 
throw of  the  Constitution  in  Naples  would  act  as 
a  decisive  blow  against  all  struggles  for  liberty  in 
Italy. 

We  have  seen  the  rise  and  progress  of  reform. 
But  the  Holy  Alliance  was  alive  and  active 
in  those  da}'s,  and  few  could  dream  of  the 
peaceful  triumph  of  liberty.  It  seemed  then  that 
the  armed  assertion  of  freedom  in  the  south  of 
Europe  was  the  only  hope  of  the  liberals,  as,  if  it 
prevailed,  the  nations  of  the  north  would  imitate 
the  example.  Happily  the  reverse  has  proved 
the  fact  The  coimtries  accustomed  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  privileges  of  freemen,  to  a  limited 
extent,  have  extended,  and  are  extending  these 
limits.  Freedom  and  knowledge  have  now  a 
chance  of  proceeding  hand  in  hand ;  and  if  it 
continue  thus,  we  may  hope  for  the  durability  of 
both.  Then,  as  I  have  said,  in  1821,  Shelley,  as 
well  as  every  other  lover  of  liberty,  looked  upon 
the  struggles  in  Spain  and  Italy  as  decisive  of 
the  destinies  of  the  world,  probably  for  centuries 
to  come.  The  interest  he  took  in  the  progress 
of  affairs  was  intense.  When  Genoa  declared 
itself  free,  his  hopes  were  at  their  highest.    Day 

after  day,  he  read  the  bulletins  of  the  Austrian 

If  s 


(EDIPUS  TYRANNUS; 


Oft, 


SWELLFOOT     THE     TYRANT. 


9  CrageTT]^,  in  Cloo  9cttf. 


TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    ORIGINAL    DORIC 


ChooM  Bcftmn  or  Ciril  War, 


When  through  thy  itreeta,  imtewl  of  hare  with  doga, 
A  CoKBoar^uaaM  ahall  hont  a  Knto  with  hoga. 
Riding  on  the  Ioniam  Mixotaub. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tan  Tiagedj  is  one  of  a  triad,  or  tyttem  of  three 
Plaji,  (an  arrtngement  according  to  which  the  Greeka 
were  aecnatoroed  to  connect  their  Dramatic  repretenta- 
tiona,)  clnddating  the  wonderful  and  appalling  fortunes 
of  the  SwBLLFOOT  dynasty.  It  was  evident^  wvitfeen 
by  some  learned  Theban^  and  firom  its  characteristic 
dulnesa,  apparently  before  the  duties  on  the  importa- 
tion of  AtHe  soli  had  been  repealed  by  the  Beeotareha. 
The  tenderness  with  which  he  beats  the  Pios  proves 
him  to  ha^re  been  a  nu  Btaotim ;  possibly  Epiouti 
ie  grege  poreu*  i  for,  as  the  poet  obsenres, 

A  feDow  feeling  makes  us  wondloua  Idnd."^ 


« 


No  liberty  has  been  taken  with  the  tnuislation  of 
this  remarkable  piece  of  antiquity,  eaoept  the  sup- 
pressing a  seditious  and  blasphemous  chorus  of  the  Pigs 
and  Bulls  at  the  last  act.  The  word  Hoydiponse,  (or 
more  properly  (Edipus,)  has  been  rendered  literally 
SwBLLrooT,  without  its  having  been  conceiTad  neces- 
sary to  determine  whether  a  swelling  of  the  hind  or 
the  fore  feet  of  the  Swinish  Monarch  b  particularly 
indicated. 

l%ould  the  remaining  portions  of  this  Tragedy  be 
found,  entitled,  ^  Swel^ooi  in  Angaria^*  and 
**•  Charili,'^  the  Translator  might  be  tempted  to  fffn 
them  to  the  reading  Public. 


^^^^»MM»*»*»^^^^^^^^^ 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Tyrant  Bwaixroor,  King  <tf  Thebei» 
Ion  A  TAuautA,  hU  Queen. 
Mammon,  Arch-Priest  qf  Famine. 

PimOANAX, 


Dakry, 

LAOCTONOe, 


} 


Wisardi,  MiniiUre  <if 
BwaLLrooT. 


The  Gadfly. 
The  LiBCH. 
The  Rat. 
The  MiNoTAua. 
MosBs,  Vke  Sowifelder. 
SoLOMOif,  the  Porkman. 
Zepbakiah,  Piff-Butcher, 

Chorvs  tif  the  Swiniih  Multitude. 
Ouardft  AttendanU,  Priats,  S^c.  4e. 


BcMMM^^Tkebet, 


(EDIPUS  TYHANNUS; 


I   SCENE  I. 

II  iif  llilfli-bimii 


M  Mlar  i\fOu  Trmpti. 


MS  I  by  whose  power  divino 
are  clothed  in  proud  array 

rmplata  himtfiftDitA  wafiAfaetiol- 

e,  and  this  kingly  paunch 
jH^fore  a  favouring  breeze, 
lered  nether  promontories 
Jlayers  of  fat ;  and  these 
Kkc  Egj-pt's  pyramid, 

-e  their  fouiidationH  laid,*) 
'  untroublud  brain, 
n  of  a  pointloBS  nothing  1 
Ungn  and  laurelled  Emperors, 
1  Paper-money-mLUorB, 
Bins,  and  the  entire  array 

lollp,  aJid  l>rBn<ly-devila, 
'  '     Tliou  plentouuB  Ceres 


s  derated  (o  the  FurioB, 


Whnl!  ye  that  are 
;  offered  at  her  altar 
T^ans,  salt-cake,  and  fat,   aod 


t'lint !  yn  who  grub 
il  potatoes  up 
l>ny  !     Who  lat  the  oats 
"le  Hebrides! 
Dup  my  cooks  digest 
tngs,  and  bctbia  of  shoe-leather, 
'  1  cleaner  Pigs  than  you  T 


The  same,  aJiir, !  tlu>  same  i 

Though  oiily  now  the  iiaine 

Of  pig  remains  to  me. 

If  't»ore  your  kingly  will 

Us  wrelehcd  swioe  to  kill. 

What  should  we  yield  to 


Why  skin  and  bones,  and  some  ftrw  hairs  for  mortar. 

I  have  heard  your  Lnurcole  oing, 

That  pity  was  a  royal  thing  ; 

Under  your  mighty  anrcalora,  WB  plga 

Were  bicss'd  oa  nightingsles  on  myrtle  sprigs. 

Or  grBsshoppera  tliat  live  on  noon-day  dew. 

And  sung,  old  annals  tell,  as  svteetly  too : 

But  now  our  sties  are  fallen  m,  we  catch 

The  murraui  and  the  mange,  the  scab  and  itch ; 
Sometimes  your  royal  dogs  tear  down  onr  Ihatch| 

And  then  we  seek  (he  shelter  of  a  ditch  ; 
Hog-wasli  or  grains,  or  mta-baga,  none 
Has  yel  been  ours  since  your  reign  begun. 

My  pigs,  'tis  in  vaio  w  tug  1 

I  could  almost  eat  my  litter  E 

I  suck,  but  no  milk  vriU  come  from  tlie  dug. 

Our  skin  and  our  bones  would  be  bitter. 


Happier  swine  were  they  tiian  we, 
Drowned  in  the  Gadarean  sea — 
I  wish  that  pity  would  drive  out  the  devils 
Whieh  in  your  royal  bosom  hold  their  revels. 
And  sink  ns  in  the  waves  of  your  compassion  '. 
Aioa  !  the  Pigs  are  an  unhappy  nation  ! 
Now  if  your  Majesty  would  have  our  bristles 

To  bind  your  mortar  with,  or  fiU  our  colons 
With  rich  blood,  or  make  brawn  out  of  our  griallea, 

In  policy — ask  else  your  royal  Soiona — 
You  ought  to  give  us  hog-wash  and  clean  Btmw, 
And  sttes  well  thatched  ;  bcaides,  it  is  the  law ! 


Your  aaored  Majcaty  I 


J^^ 


OR,  SWELLFOOT  THE  TYRANT. 


in 


ttfTKLLFOOT. 

Ckll  m  tae  Jews,  Solomon  the  court  porkman, 
Moset  the  sow-gelder,  and  Zephamah  the  hog- 
outcher. 

GUARD. 

They  are  in  waiting,  sire. 

Bnter  Solomoit,  Mosbs,  and  ZsniAinAH. 
SWELLFOOT. 

Oat  with  your  knife,  old  Moses,  and  spay  those  sows, 

ITht  Pigs  run  abiwt  in  eontUmation' 

That  load  the  earth  with  pigs ;  cut  close  and  deep. 
Moral  restraint  I  see  has  no  effect. 
Nor  prostitution,  nor  our  own  example. 
Starvation,  typhus-fever,  war,  nor  prison — 
This  was  the  art  which  the  arch-priest  of  Famine 
Hinted  at  in  his  charge  to  the  Theban  clergy — 
Cut  dose  and  deep,  good  Moses. 


M08E8. 


Keep  tke  boars  quiet,  else- 


Let  your  Majesty 


SWELLFOOT. 


Zephaniah,  cut 
That  iai  hog's  throat,  the  brute  seems  overfed  ; 
Seditious  hunks  I  to  whine  for  want  of  grains. 

ZEPHANIAH. 

Your  sacred  Majesty,  he  has  the  dropsy ; — 
We  shall  find  pints  of  hydatids  in*s  liver. 
He  has  not  half  an  inch  of  wholesome  fat 
Upon  his  carious  ribs — 

8WBLLF00T. 

'Tis  all  the  same, 
Hell  serve  instead  of  riot-money,  when 
Our  murmuring   troops   bivouaque  in    Thebes* 

streets ; 
Ani  January  winds,  after  a  day 
Of  butchering,  will  make  them  relish  carrion. 
Now,  Solomon,  I'll  sell  you  in  a  lump 
The  whole  kit  of  them. 


I  could  not  give- 


SOLOMON. 

Why,  your  Majesty, 


SWELLFOOT. 

Kill  them  out  of  the  way^ 
That  shall  be  price  enough,  and  let  me  hear 
Their  everlasting  grunts  and  whines  no  more  \ 

lExeunt,  driving  in  the  Swine. 

EnUr  IfAMMOit,  the  Arch  Priest .-  and  Pvboanax,  Chi^of 
the  Council  of  Wizards. 

PUBOANAX. 

The  future  looks  as  black  as  death,  a  elciid. 
Dark  as  the  frown  of  Hell,  hangs  over  it — 
The  troops  grow  mutinous — the  revenue  fails — 
There's  something  rotten  in  us^-for  the  level 
Of  the  State  slopes,  its  very  bases  topple  ; 
The  boldest  turn  their  backs  upon  themselves ! 

MAimON. 

Why  what's  the  matter,  my  dear  fellow,  nowt 
Do  the  troops  mutiny  t— decimate  some  regiments  ; 
Does  money  fail  t — HM)me  to  my  mint — coin  paper, 
Till  sold  be  at  a  discount,  and,  ashamed 
To  wow  his  bilious  face,  go  purge  himself^ 
In  emulation  of  her  veeiu  whiteness.. 


furoanaz. 
Oh,  would  that  this  were  all !  The  oracle  I 

MAMMON. 

Why  it  was  I  who  spoke  that  oracle. 
And  whether  I  was  dead  drunk  or  inspired, 
I  cannot  well  remember  ;  nor,  in  truth, 
The  oracle  itself ! 

PUBOANAX. 

The  words  went  thus  i-~ 
**  BcBotia,  choose  reform  or  civil  war  ! 
When  through  the  streets,  instead  of  hare  with 

dogs, 
A  Consort  Queen  shall  hunt  a  King  with  hogs, 
Riding  on  the  Ionian  Minotaur.*' 


n 


MAMMON. 

Now  if  the  oracle  had  ne'er  foretold 
This  sad  alternative,  it  must  arrive. 
Or  not,  and  so  it  must  now  that  it  has  ; 
And  whether  I  was  urged  by  mce  divine. 
Or  Lesbian  liquor  to  declare  uese  words. 
Which  must,  as  all  words  must,  be  false  or  true ; 
It  matters  not :  for  the  same  power  made  all, 
Oracle,  wine,  and  me  and  you — or  none — 
'Tis  the  same  thing.    If  you  knew  as  much 
Of  oracles  as  I  do 

PUBOANAX. 

You  arch-priests 
Believe  in  nothing  ;  if  you  were  to  dream 
Of  a  particular  number  in  the  lottery, 
You  would  not  buy  the  ticket  I 

MAMMON. 

Yet  our  tickets 
Are  seldom  blanks.  But  what  steps  have  you  taken  t 
For  prophecies,  when  once  they  get  abroad. 
Like  liars  who  tell  the  truth  to  serve  their  ends. 
Or  h^-pocrites,  who,  from  assuming  virtue, 
Do  the  same  actions  that  the  virtuous  do. 
Contrive  their  own  fulfilment     This  lona — 
Well — you  know  what  the  chaste  Pasiphae  did. 
Wife  to  that  most  religious  King  of  Crete, 
And  still  how  popular  the  tale  is  here  ; 
And  these  dull  swine  of  Thebes  boast  their  descent 
From  the  free  BrIinotaur.     You  know  they  still 
Call  themselves  bulls,  though  thus  degenerate  ; 
And  everything  relating  to  a  bull 
Is  popular  and  respectable  in  Thebes : 
Their  arms  are  seven  bulls  in  a  field  gules. 
They  think  their  strength  consists  in  eating  beef, — 
Now  there  were  danger  in  the  precedent 
If  Queen  lona 

FVBOANAX. 

I  have  taken  good  case 
That  shall  not  be.     I  struck  the  crust  o'  the  earth 
With  this  enchanted  rod,  and  Hell  lay  bare  ! 
And  from  a  cavern  full  of  ugly  shapes, 
I  chose  a  Leech,  a  Gadfly,  and  a  Rax^ 
The  gadfly  was  the  same  which  Juno  sent 
To  agitato  lo,*  and  which  Ezechiclf  mentions 
That  the  Lord  whistled  for  out  of  the  mountains 
Of  utmost  Ethiopia,  to  torment 
Mesopotamian  Babylon.    The  beast 

4c  The  Prometheua  Bound  of  ^achyltui 
t  And  the  bord  whistled  for  the  gadfly  out  of  JEthfopis, 
and  for  the  bee  oat  of  Egypt,  ^o.-^EtncHtmu, 


CEDIPUS  TYHANNU8; 


.e  the  Scoi^bco  ; 
L  barbed  vith  many  Bliiigii, 
a  tboasand  woonda,  unA  each 


B  hi!  U  fed  uu  dang — 
'-h  which  he  rmirla, 
ims  ;  uid  (hill  fanl  bnuit 
I  from  the  Thebon  Umils, 


city  u) 


le  Ear  Ctieraoiieso 
It,  and  the  jEtDeun  Isle, 
kd  Calypso's  Rock, 

>a  lit  Gsnunuit  uid  Foz, 
-  -d  thy  Hhorea, 
>',  uliui!  are  free! 
iintp  Sutumun  land, 
I  of  the  Wt<t. 


^cro  is  my  grvy  Rat  ; 
a  cmwl  in  and  out 
Hink  and  lllthy  hole, 

'  ^0  her  drBBBing-room, 


But  my  Leich — a  hwch 

h  lubricous  round  rings, 
ve,  nliich  make 
a  red  bnlloun, 
■  that  of  liydrugen, 
la  lienrta ;  inBstiably  he  aueka 
Hs—B  h  nnie-leech  ,who8edcepmaw 
■g  Swcllfnot  coutd  not  lUl, 
will  cling  for  ever. 


Done  whntf 

Disinherited 


_  -moHDj,  bonds,  and  billB, 
|i>hed  dauff liter  Banknoliua, 
|lo  the  Gallowe.* 


A  his 


connexion,  Purganai.     The  bridegrooiD 


Of  HoUQBlow  lleath,  Tyburn,  uid  the  Na*  Drop, 

Aud  lias  great  iailuence  in  both  Hounes ; — Oh  1 

He  makes  the  fondest  hnsbaod  ;  nay  Um  fond  : — 

NeK-Duuried  people  ahuald  not  kisa  io  public ; — 

Bat  the  poor  eoula  love  one  another  so  I 

And  Chen  my  little  grandchildren,  the  Gibbets, 

Promising  cbitdrea  aa  you  ever  saw, — 

The  yonng  playing  at  hanging,  the  elder  learning 

Mow  to  hold  radicals.     They  are  well  taught  too. 

And  reads  a  select  chapter  in  tin  Bibla 
Before  it  goes  ia  play. 


Hal  what  do  I  hear  I 
Sultr  a*tmr. 


Your  Gadfly,  as  it  seems,  ia  tired  of  gadding. 


Of  the  moantauia,  1 

Hum  !  hum  !  hum! 
From  Morocco  and  Fei,  and  the  high  palaGit 

Of  golden  Byxantium ; 
From  the  temples  divine  of  old  Palestine, 

From  Atliens  and  Home, 

Witb  a  ha !  and  a  hum  I 


I  o 


el  Ic. 


lel 


All  ino-doars  and  windows 

Were  open  to  roe  ! 
1  saw  all  that  sin  does, 
Which  lamps  hardly  see 
Tliat  bum  in  the  night  by  the  curtained  bed, — 
The  impudent  lamps  I  for  they  blushed  not  red. 
Dinging  and  smging» 
From  slumber  1  rung  her. 
Loud  as  the  clank  of  an  ironmonger  t 
Huml  hum!  hmal 
Far,  far,  far, 
With  the  trump  of  my  lips,  and  the  sting  at  my  hip^ 
I  drove  her^afarl 
Far,  for,  far. 
From  city  to  city,  abandoned  of  pity, 
A  ship  without  needle  or  star  ; — 
Homeless  she  past,  like  a  cloud  on  the  blast, 
Seeking  peace,  Rnding  war  ; — 

From  afar,  and  afar  ;— 

Hum  1  hum  ! 
I  have  Atung  her  and  wrung  her  ! 

The  venom  is  working  ;— 
And  if  you  had  himg  her 
With  onting  and  quirking. 
She  could  not  be  deader  than  she  will  Ik>  soon  ; — 
I  have  driven  her  doec  (o  you,  under  the  moon. 

Night  and  day,  hum!  hum  I  ha  I 
I  have  hummed  her  and  drummed  her 
From  place  to  pUice,  tillat  last  1  have  dumbed  her 


Hur 
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I  will  suck 

Blood  or  muck ! 
The  disease  of  the  state  is  a  plethoty, 
Who  so  fit  to  reduce  it  as  1 1 

BAT. 

Ill  silly  seize  and 
Let  hlood  from  her  weasand^ — 
Creeping  through  crevice,  and  cMnk,  and  eranny. 
With  my  snaky  tail,  and  my  sides  so  scranny. 

PUROAJTAX. 

Aroint  ye  !  thou  unprofitable  worm  ! 

ITo  ihe  LiBCH. 
And  thou,  dull  beetle,  get  thee  back  to  hell ! 

[To  the  GAorLY. 
To  sting  the  ghosts  of  Babylonian  khigs, 
And  the  ox-headed  lo. 

swiNX  (within). 
Ugh,  ugh,  ugh  ! 
Hail !  lona  tlie  divine. 
We  will  be  no  longer  swine, 
But  bulls  with  horns  and  dewlaps. 


BAT. 

YoQ  know,  my  lord,  the  Minotaur- 


For, 


PUBGANAX  {fiereely). 
Be  silent !  get  to  hell !  or  I  will  call 
The  cat  out  of  the  kitchen.    Well,  Lord  Mammon, 
This  is  a  pretty  business  I 

lExit  the  Rat. 

MAMMON. 

I  will  go 
And  i^n  some  scheme  to  make  it  ugly  then. 


Some  tawdry  lace,  and  bits  of  lustre  glass, 
And  their  young  boars  white  and  red  rags,  and  tails 
Of  cows,  and  jay  feathen,  and  sticking  canliflowen 
Between  the  ears  of  the  old  ones  ;  and  when 
Thev  are  persuaded,  that  by  the  inherent  virtae 
Of  these  things,  ihey  are  all  imperial  piss, 
Good  Lord  !  they'd  rip  each  other's  hemes  ap^ 
Not  to  say  help  us  in  destroying  her. 

SWELLFOOT. 

This  plan  might  be  tried  too  ; — ^where's  General 
Laoctonosi 

EnUr  Laoctomos  and  Dakkv. 
It  is  my  royal  pleasure 

That  you,  Liord  General,  bring  the  head  and  boify. 
If  separate  it  would  please  me  better,  hither 
Of  Queen  lona. 

LAOCT0N06. 

That  pleasure  I  well  knew, 
And  made  a  charge  with  those  battalions  bold. 
Called,  from  their  drees  and  grin,  the  royal  apea^ 
Upon  the  swine,  who  in  a  hoUow  square 
Enclosed  her,  and  received  the  first  attack 
Like  so  many  rhinoceroses,  and  then 
Retreating  in  good  order,  with  bare  tusks 
And  wrinkled  snouts  presented  to  the  foe^ 
Bore  her  in  triumph  to  the  public  sty. 
What  is  still  worse,  some  sows  upon  the  ground 
Have  given  the  ape-euards  apples,  nuts,  and  gin, 
And  they  all  whisk  tneir  tails  aloft,  and  cry, 
«  Long  Uve  lona  I  down  ¥rith  Swellfoot  1" 


lExiL 


Enter  SwxLLroor. 


SWELLFOOT. 

She  is  returned !  Taurina  is  in  Thebes 
When  Swellfoot  wishes  that  she  were  in  hell  1 
Oh,  Hymen  !  clothed  in  yellow  jealousy. 
And  waving  o'er  the  couch  of  wedded  kings 
The  torch  m  Discord  with  its  fiexy  hiur  ; 
This  is  thy  work,  thou  patron  saint  of  queens  ! 
Swellfoot  is  wived  I  though  parted  by  Uie  sea. 
The  very  name  of  wife  had  conjugal  riehts  ; 
Her  cuned  image  ate,  drank,  slept  with  me, 
And  in  the  arms  of  Adipoaa  oft 
Her  memoxy  has  received  a  husband's-^^ 

{A  Umd  Uitnultt  and  cries  of  **  lona  for  ever !— No 
Swellfoot ! " 


SWELLFOOT. 


How  the  swine  cry  lona  Taurina  ! 
I  suffer  the  real  presence  :  Purganax, 
Off  with  her  head  ! 


Hark! 


A  jury  of  the  pigs. 


PURGANAX. 

But  I  must  first  impannel 


SWELLFOOT. 

Pack  them  then. 


PURGANAX. 

Or  fattening  some  few  in  two  separate  sties, 
And  giving  them  dean  straw,  tying  some  bits 
Of  ribbon  round  their  legs — giving  their  sows 


PURGANAX. 


Haritl 


THE  SWINE,  {without). 

Long  live  lona !  down  with  SwelUooi  I 


DAKBT. 

I 

Went  to  the  garret  of  the  swineherd's  tower. 
Which  overlooks  the  sty,  and  made  a  long 
Harangue  (all  words)  to  the  assembled  swine. 
Of  delicacy,  mercy,  judgment,  law. 
Morals,  and  precedents,  and  purity, 
Adultery,  destitution,  and  divorce, 
l*iety,  faith,  and  state  necessity, 
And  how  I  loved  the  queen  I — and  then  I  wept. 
With  the  pathos  of  my  own  eloquence. 
And  every  tear  turned  to  a  mill-stone,  which 
Brained  many  a  gaping  pis,  and  there  was  made 
A  slough  of  blood  and  brams  upon  the  place. 
Greased  with  the  pounded  bacon ;  round  and  round 
The  millstones  rolled,  ploughing  the  pavement  up. 
And  hurling  sucking  pigs  into  tiie  air. 
With  dust  and  stones. 

EnUr  Hammoit. 

MAMMON. 

I  wonder  that  grey  wizards 
Like  you  should  be  so  beardless  in  their  schemes ; 
It  had  been  but  a  point  of  policy 
To  keep  lona  and  the  swine  apart. 
Divide  and  rule !  but  ye  have  nuide  a  junction 
Between  two  parties  who  will  govern  you, 
But  for  my  art. — Behold  this  bag  !  it  is 
The  poison  bag  of  that  Green  Spider  huge. 
On  which  our  enpies  skulked  in  ovation  through 
The  streets  of  Thebes,  when  they  were  paved  with 
dead: 


<ED1PU8  TYBANNlTSj 


|ho  dcmdlJor  (ills  il  now, 
rJiailh, — for  here 
uiui'f  dincilled, 

I,  and  bUcb  nttabBju^,  which 
o,  liko  tlie  Ponlie  lyi»nt, 
in  poUun,  d»re  not  louch  ;  — 
lith  the  broad  seal  or  fraud, 
>  Lord  High  Chucellor, 
'  '  [u&te  of  all  KeU 
la  baptism : — "  Be  thou  called 
I  thiB  power  and  (trace  be  thine : 
an  whooiDOrvor  poured, 
{uilt,  and  Bcnllti<t  looki 
I  fierce  dElurmitj. 
my  thy  ioferoal  dew, 
T^r,  druukard,  liar,  wretch  1 
Iwhicli  orthodoiy  lovea, 
llofrilimate  Bi'view  I — 
l^jil,  b«iBt,  fool,  glutton,  lovep 
|it  husbandj  thui  their  own  — 

1  lide  of  the  Alps  1 
Ighoslly  cariralure 

with  unaverted  eyes  ! 
m,™  with  ears  that  tingls  not 
liguBtion,  rage,  and  shame  I" 
■  Uqaor  i—good  my  Lords. 


Therel 
.0  handle 
Tiajesty 


Now,  with  a  little  common  book,  mj  Lor4a. 

Only  undouig  all  that  hafl  bevo  done, 

(Yet  BO  aa  it  may  aecm  we  but  eonfirin  h^ 

Our  victory  ia  asBured.     We  must  entice 

Her  Majesty  from  the  sty,  and  make  thu  pigs 

Beiieie  tliat  the  contentn  of  the  qreen  bio 

Are  the  true  l«at  of  guilt  or  innocence. 

And  thai,  if  she  be  guilty,  'twill  tnuisfann  ber 

To  manifcBt  deformity  like  guilt. 

If  innocent,  she  will  become  tnuiBfigured 

Into  an  angel,  such  aa  they  aay  &he  is  ; 

And  they  will  Bee  her  flying  through  the  air. 

So  bright  that  aho  will  dim  the  noon-day  aun  ; 

Showering  down  bicseinga  in  the  shape  of  cgmfits. 

This,  trnsl  a  priest,  is  just  the  sort  of  thing 

Swine  will  believe.     I'll  wager  you  will  aee  them 

Climbing  upon  the  thatch  ol  their  low  sdes  ; 

With  pieces  of  smoked  gloss,  to  watch  ber  sail 

Among  the  clonda,  and  Bome  will  bold  Che  flaps 

Of  one  another's  ears  between  thiiir  teeth, 

To  catch  the  coming  hail  of  comiila  in. 

You,  Purganax,  who  ha»o  the  gift  o'  the  gab. 

Make  them  a  solemn  speech  to  this  effect: 

1  go  to  put  in  readincBB  the  feant 

Kept  to  the  honour  of  our  goddess  Famine, 

Where,  for  more  glory,  let  the  ceremony 

Take  place  of  the  ugliiication  of  the  Queeiu 

DUBT  (la  Swellfdot). 
I,  as  the  keeper  of  yonr  sacred  coucience. 
Humbly  remiud  your  Majesty  that  the  ore 
Of  your  hich  oftice,  as  [oan -milliner 
To  red  Bunona,  should  not  be  deferred. 


All  port,  in  happier  plight  t 


a.  Gentlemen  and  Boars, 
under  public  bartheoB 

1  subsist.    The  lean  pig-rates 
wing  populace  of  ewino, 
'urco  of  piggislinoss, 
■e  appropriate  term 
irals,  peace,  and  plenty, 

ions  how  to  live  !) 
Hgishneas  itself;  and  Btiil 
n,  that  great  spring  of  all 

lid  pensions,  and  by-payments, 
■pigs  regard  with  jealouB  eyea, 
eiiglh,  by  glorioua  slcpB, 


I  such  home  mannCaetnTea,  is  but  partial ; 
I,  tlmt  the  popuhition  of  the  piga, 
tead  of  hog-watLh,  has  been  fed  on  straw 
1  water,  is  a  fact  which  is— you  know — 

It  is — it  is  a  stale  necessity — 

Temporary,  of  course.     Those  impious  pig". 
Who,  by  frequent  squeaks,  have  dared  impugn 
The  settled  Swollfoot  systein,  or  to  make 
Irreverent  mockery  of  the  genuflexions 
Inculcated  by  the  arch-priest,  have  been  whipt 
Into  a  loyal  and  an  orthodox  whine. 
Things  being  in  thia  happy  Btate,  the  ftuecn 


feign  I 


arket  for 


Ion 


idcrfJ*oml*i  rigs. 


I,  and  blood-puddings. 


That  is  the  veo-  thing  that  I  was  saying. 
Gentlemen  Swine  ;  the  Queen  lona  being 
Most  innocent,  no  doubt,  returns  to  Thcbe*, 
And  the  lean  sows  and  boarrt  collect  about  her, 
Wishiug  to  make  her  think  that  top  believe 
(I  mean  those  mor-:  substantial  pigs,  who  swill 
Rich  hog-wash,  while  the  others  mouth  damp 
straw,) 
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That  she  is  goiltir ;  thna,  tlie  kmn-pig  &ction 
Seeks  to  obtain  Uiat  hog-wash,  which  has  been 
Your  immeiiiorial  right,  and  which  I  wiU 
Maintain  you  in  to  the  brt  drop  of— 


A  BOAM  {ifUerrupimg  him). 


Does  any  one  aceose  her  oft 


What 


PUBOAHAZ. 

Why,  no  one 
Makes  anp  positiTe  aoeosation ; — but 
There  were  hints  dropped,  and  so  the  privy  wiards 
Conceived  that  it  became  them  to  advise 
His  Majesty  to  investigate  their  truth;— 
Not  for  his  own  sake ;  he  could  be  content 
1*0  let  his  wife  pUy  any  pranks  she  pleased. 
If,  by  that  suflTerance,  he  could  please  the  pigs ; 
But  then  he  fears  the  morals  of  the  swine^ 
The  sows  especially,  and  what  effect 
It  might  produce  upon  the  purity  and 
Religion  of  the  rising  generation 
Of  sucking-pigs,  if  it  could  be  suspected 
That  Queen  fona —  iA  pauu' 

FIRST  BOAB. 

Well,  go  on  ;  we  long 
To  hear  what  she  can  possibly  have  done. 


that 


PUBGlllAX. 

Why,  it  is  hinted,  that  a  certain  bull — 
Thus  much  is  known  : — the  milk-white  bulls 

feed 
Beside  Clitumnus  and  the  ciystal  lakes 
Of  the  Cisalpine  mountains,  m  fresh  dewB 
Of  lotus-grass  and  blossoming  asphodel, 
Sleeking  their  silken  hair,  and  with  sweet  breath 
Loading  the  morning  winds  until  ihey  faint 

With  living  fragrance,  are  so  beautiful  1 

Well,  /  say  nothing  ; — ^but  Europa  rode 
On  such  a  one  from  Asia  into  Crete, 
And  the  enamoured  sea  erew  calm  beneath 
His  gliding  beauty.     And  Pasiphae, 

lona  8  grandmother, but  she  is  innocent ! 

And  that  both  you  and  I,  and  all  assert. 


Most  innocent  1 


FIBST  BOAB. 
PUROANAX. 

Behold  this  Bao  ;  a  bag — 


SECOND  BOAB. 

Oh  !  no  Gbeen  Bags  ! !  Jealousy's  eyes  are  green. 
Scorpions  are  green,  and  water-snakes,  and  efts. 
And  verdigris,  and — 

PUROANAX. 

Honourable  swine. 
In  piggish  souls  can  prepossessions  reign  I 
Allow  roe  to  remind  you,  grass  is  green — 
All  flesh  is  grass ; — no  bacon  but  is  flesh — 
Ye  are  but  bacon.     This  divining  Bag 
(Which  ifi  not  green,  but  only  bacon  colour) 
Is  filled  with  liquor,  which  if  sprinkled  o*er 
A  woman  guilty  of — we  all  know  what — 
Makes  her  so  hideous,  till  she  finds  one  blind, 
She  never  can  commit  the  like  again. 
If  innocent,  she  will  turn  into  an  angel. 
And  rain  down  blessings  in  the  shape  of  comfits 
As  she  flies  up  to  heaven.     Now,  my  proposal 
Is  to  convert  her  sacred  Majesty 


Into  an  angel,  fas  I  am  sure  we  shall  do,) 
By  pouring  on  ner  head  this  mystio  water. 

I  know  that  she  b  innocent ;  I  wish 
Only  to  prove  her  so  to  all  the  world. 

FIBST  BOAB. 

Excellent^  just,  and  noble  Puxganax ! 

8BOOND  BOAR. 

How  glorious  it  will  be  to  see  her  Majes^ 
Flymg  above  our  heads,  her  petticoats 
Streaming  like— like — ^like— 

THIBD  BOAR. 

Anything. 

PUBOAIUZ. 

Oh,  do! 

But  like  a  standard  of  an  admiral's  ship. 
Or  like  the  banner  of  a  eonquering  host. 
Or  like  a  cloud  dyed  in  the  dying  day. 
Unravelled  on  the  blast  from  a  white  mountain  ; 
Or  like  a  meteor,  or  a  war>8teed'8  mane, 
Or  water-fall  from  a  dizzy  predpioe 
Scattered  upon  the  wind. 

FIBST  BOAR. 

Or  a  cow's  tail^ — 

SBOOND  BOAB. 

Or  any  thing,  as  the  learned  Boar  observed. 

PUBOAMAX. 

Gentlemen  Boars,  I  move  a  resolution. 
That  her  most  sacred  Majesty  should  be 
Invited  to  attend  the  feast  of  Famine, 
And  to  receive  upon  her  chaste  white  body 
Dews  of  Apotheosis  from  this  Bao. 

lA  great  eon/Suion  is  ksard  nf  tks  Pigs  oat  of  Doon, 
wkU^  eommufiieaUs  itself  to  those  within,  Ihtrinfi 
thejirst  Strophe,  the  doors  of  the  8tp  are  staved  in, 
and  a  number  cf  exceedinglp  lean  Pigs  oiMf  Sows 
and  Boars  rush  in, 

SEMICHORUS  I» 

No !  Yes ! 

SBMICHOBUS  II. 

Yes  1  No ! 


AUwl 


SBMICHOBUS  L 


SEMICHOBUS  U. 

A  flaw  ! 

SBMICHOBUS  I. 

Porkers,  we  shall  lose  our  wa^. 
Or  must  share  it  ¥rith  the  lean  pigs! 

FIBST  BOAB. 

Order  !  order  !  be  not  rash  1 
Was  there  ever  such  a  scone.  Pigs ! 

AN  OLD  sow  (rvshing  in), 
I  never  saw  so  fine  a  dasn 
Since  I  first  began  to  wean  pigs. 

SECOND  BOAR  holemnly). 
The  Queen  will  be  an  angel  time  enough. 
I  vote,  in  form  of  an  amendment,  that 
Purganax  rub  a  little  of  that  stuff 
Upon  his  £ftce — 


(EDIPDS  TYRANNU8; 


X  and  Una 
^     lest  together  J 
rojnl  BpouMB  bieker, 
id  try  Ijie  magic  liquor. 

Is  thnt  of  pigB, 

i  would  tear  caps  and  wign, 

bilo  each  olher'a  ear  Ihereforo. 

•!■-«?>•     . 

'e  has  Msigoed  lo  swine, 
pig-berdfl  hungry,  and  they  dine 
"hip  sucking-pigi  the  more. 


tript,  oiposed,  molested ; 

^ball  Dot  he  arrested' 

with  walla  of  bniwii, 
:>f  tusks,  sharp  as  a  bavunet : 
■eraonbere.     We  pawn 
kouD  a  liitgcr  dare  to  lay  on  It. 
I  wrong  you,  wrong  ub  ; 


fchate 


,  hBteui 


b  sting  you,  sung  ua  ; 
p  bftit  you,  bait  us  ; 
w  about  to  bo 
umvolving  dertiny ; 
liebea,  choose  re/omi  oreiitiftoar, 
■  your  streets,  instead  of  h]ire  witli 

txRn  shall  hunt  a  Kixa  with  hogs, 


reposmg 
ion  tho  gruating  nation^ 

auae,  her  life,  her  all, 
hoggish  arms ; 
looQ  deceived 
Yet  know,  grent  hoarw, 
among  you  hnda  you, 
'  —  pruud  ! 


Lif,  h. 


IttM 


ir  kind  lo 


Deekod  with  rare  gmis,  and  beauty  rarer  stiS. 
Wntked  from  KiUamey  to  tho  Giant's  Cwiseway, 
Through  rebels,  smugglers,  troops  of  yeomanrj-, 
White-boya,  and  orango-boys,  and  constables. 
Tithe- procton,  and  excise  people,  uniajored  t 
Thua  1,1— 

Lord  PunoiiNix,  I  do  commit  myself 
Into  your  custody,  uid  am  prepared 
To  stand  the  teti,  whalerer  it  may  be  I 

This  magnanimity  in  your  Baored  Majesty 
Must  please  the  pigs.     You  cannot  fiul  of  being 
A  heavenly  angel.     Smoke  your  bits  of  glass, 
Yo  loyal  swine,  or  her  tran^guratioD 
Will  blind  jour  wondering  eyes 


They  do  not  amoke  you  ftrst. 

Of  Fan 

Content  t  content  I 

lOHi  TiimvA  (atUe). 
I,  most  content  of  all, 
Know  that  my  foca  even  thus  prepare  th^ir  fa 


rr  nfticttdlnglf/al  PriaU  In  lilac 
S'Ur  Mauhdh  ai  Artlllirial, 


(loddesa  bare,  and  gaunt,  and  pale. 

Empress  of  the  world,  all  hail  I 

What  thonah  Cretans  old  called  theo 

City-cnated  Cybele  t 

We  call  thee  nxiNk  I 

Qoddeas  of  fasts  and  feasts,  starving  and  on 

ming; 
Through  thee,  for  emperors,  kings,  and  priesla  and: 

Who  rule  by  viiiern,  sceptres,  bank-notes,  words,. 
The  eaith  pcurs  forth  its  plenteous  fruits. 
Corn,  wool,  linen,  Uesh,  and  rootfl—  [( 

Those  who  consume  these  fruits  through  thee  gr 

Those  who  produce  these  fruits  through  tl: 
grow  lean, 
Whul<^ver  change  takes  place,  oh,  stick  to  that 

And  let  things  be  as  tliey  have  ever  been  ; 
At  least  while  we  remajn  thy  priests, 
And  proclaim  thy  fasts  and  feasts  1 
Through  thee  tlie  sacred  SwELtJoor  dynasty 


TlieglariiMi 


AtoMt!  » 


Ko 


«rteP%B 


daj-li^ktsl 


Pots  me  in  mind  of  iMwdL  and  blood  flf  ebi«( ! 


tainrUmtm  u  fiahii^  for 

But  'tk  has  dne.  Yes,  rov  hsTi*  dnmk 

And  shed  more  bk>od,'tliaii  aaj  man  in 

(Tc  PUBGAJIAX.) 

For  God*8  mke  ttop  the  gnmting  of 


W' 


OiUdjP. 


rkidi  «^Mld  mm  al  lia  mi^ 


lljLoH,Iam 
TouDdet]go  the 


^lui 


We  dare  not,  are !  'tis  Famine's  pririk^ 


Bags; 


Hail  to  thee,  hail  to  thee, 

Thy  throne  is  on  blood,  and  thy  robe  is  of  nss; 
■nKHi  deril  which  lirest  on  damning  ; 

Saintofnewchnrehes,andeant,and  Gi 
Till  in  pi^  and  terror  then  rises 

Confounding  the  schemes  of  the 

When  thou  liftest  thy  slurieton  fonn. 

When  the  losTes  and  the  sknlls  roll  about. 
We  will  greet  thee — the  roice  of  a  storm 

Would  be  lost  in  our  terrible  shoot ! 

Then  hail  to  thee,  hafl  to  thee,  FamiDe  1 

Hail  to  thc«,  Empnas  of  Earth  ! 
When  thon  risest,  dividing  poescasions  ; 
When  thoa  risest,  uprooting  oppreasi 

In  the  pride  of  thy  gfaa^y  mirth. 
Orer  palaces,  temples,  and  grsTes, 
We  will  rush  as  thv  minister-slaTea. 
Trampling  behind  m  thy  train. 
Till  all  be  made  level  again  1 


Mighty  Empress  !  Dcftdi's  w)te  vjib ! 

Glnstly  mother-in-law  of  life  ! 

By  the  God  who  made  thee 

By  the  magie  of  diy  ton^ 

By  the  starring  and  the  cramming. 
Of  &st8  and  fcasls  1— by  thy  dmd  self,  O  F^niM! 
I  charge  thee !  when  thoa  wake  ^e  mahitade^ 
Thoa  lead  them  nol  npon  the  paths  of  blood. 
The  earth  did  nerer  mean  her  loiaoii 
For  those  who  crown  life^  cup  with  poison 
Of  fimatie  rage  and  meaningleBs  rersQge — 

Bat  for  those  radiant  snirits,  who  are  still 
The  standard-bearers  in  ttie  Tan  of  Chaqge. 

Be  they  th'  appointed  stewards,  to  fill 
T^  lap  oif  Pain,  and  toil,  and  Age ! — 
Remit,  O  Qneen  !  thy  accostomM  rage  ! 
Be  wlukt  thoa  art  not !     In  Toioe  fiunt  and  low 
Fbkedom  calls  Fmmumef — her  eternal  foe. 
To  brief  alliance,  Ixdlow  trace. — Rise  now  ! 


[IFfttZff  ike  veiled  Ftfure  hmt  Wim 
Mtropke,  MAJunar,  Dakbt,  Laocxosoi. 


Ail 


flPUS  TTBANNU8;    Oil,  8WELLP00T  THE  TYRANT. 


Hey,  for  b  whipper-in  1  my  loyal  pigs. 
Now  let  yOQr  tioaeB  be  rs  keen  >fl  beagles*, 
Yoar  BlepK  u  ewift  u  greyhonndB',  sod  yonr  criea 
More  dulcet  tnd  sympbonioDB  Uiaii  the  beUa 
Of  viUue-Iowen,  on  Hanahine  holiday  ; 
W*Ju  ul  the  dewy  wooda  with  jangting  muiuc. 
Give  them  no  biw  (ue  they  not  biiisls  of  blood  T) 
they  gave  you.    Tallvh-  '  *■-  " 


■nrf  hir  ifu  li/tiJ 

.  i„pttjicl  eo^- 

Bi  Bio.ii^arttr 

■P'oiianefi 

^triumph,  a 

»i  n-ptiii  n  ««■ 

.«lnr^fil»Y 

!  TrmpU.    ni  imiMi  of  Fiama 

.»»d.  «*  PIgl 

M  "•'  '»« 

>taur,  the  tnigbtieBt 

le  progeny— 

tX  man  bull ; 

re  having  been  Ionian 
Hhieh,  by  inlvqiretatlon, 
iTheban,  that  is  to  say. 


aJlyho  I  ho  I 
„.  inddeii,anddeaert, 
Fimue  the  ugly  beaata  1  tallyho  !  ho  I 


Tallyho  !  tadlyho  ! 
Through  rain,  hail,  and  enow. 
Through  brake,  gone,  and  briar, 
Through  fun,  Sood,  and  mire. 

Wo  go  1  we  go  ! 

Tallyho  I  tallyho  ! 
ThrouKh  pond,  ditch,  and  sloogh. 
Wind  them,  and  find  them. 
Like  the  Devil  behind  them, 

Tallyho  !  tallyho  I 
lExniM.  fr.  Mil  art ,-  le"*  iTltine  on  U(  Bwn 
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NOTE   ON   (EDIPUS  TYRANNUa 


BT  TlIB  EDITOR. 


In  the  brief  journal  I  kept  in  those  days,  I  find 
recorded,  in  August  1820,  Shelley  «  begins  Swell- 
foot  the  Tyrant,  suggested  by  the  pigs  at  the  fair  of 
San  Giuliano."  This  was  the  period  of  Queen  Caro- 
line's hmding  in  England,  and  the  struggles  made 
by  Geo.  IV.  to  get  rid  of  her  chums  ;  which  fail- 
ing. Lord  Castlereagh  placed  the  *'  Green  Bag*^ 
on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Conunons,  demanding, 
in  the  King's  name,  that  an  inquiry  should  be  in- 
stituted into  his  wife's  conduct.  These  circum- 
stances were  the  theme  of  all  conversation  among 
the  English.  We  were  then  at  the  Baths  of  San 
Giuliano ;  a  friend  came  to  visit  us  on  the  day 
when  a  fair  was  held  in  the  square,  beneath  our 
windows :  Shelley  read  to  us  his  Ode  to  Liberty  ; 
and  was  riotously  accompanied  by  the  grunting  of 
a  quantity  of  pigs  brought  for  sale  to  the  fair. 
Ue  compared  it  to  the  <<  chorus  of  frogs "  in  the 
satiric  drama  of  Aristophanes ;  and  it  being  an 
hour  of  merriment,  and  one  ludicrous  association 
suggesting  another,  he  imagined  a  political  satirical 
drama  on  the  circumstances  of  the  day,  to  which 
the  pigs  would  serve  as  chorus — and  Swellfoot  was 
begun.  When  finished,  it  was  transmitted  to 
England,  printed  and  published  anonymously  ; 
but  stifled  at  the  very  dawn  of  its  existence  by 
the  **  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,"  who 
threatened  to  prosecute  it,  if  not  immediately 
withdrawn.  The  friend  who  had  taken  the  trouble 
of  bringing  it  out,  of  course  did  not  think  it  worth 
the  annoyance  and  expense  of  a  contest,  and  it  was 
laid  aside. 


Hesitation  of  whether  it  would  do  honour  to 
Shelley  prevented  my  publishing  it  at  first ;  but 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  keep  back  anything 
he  ever  wrote,  for  each  word  is  fraught  with  the 
peculiar  views  and  sentiments  which  he  believed 
to  be  beneficial  to  the  human  race ;  and  the  bright 
light  of  poetry  irradiates  every  thought  The 
world  has  a  right  to  the  entire  compositions  of 
such  a  man ;  for  it  does  not  live  and  thrive  by 
the  out- worn  lesson  of  the  dullard  or  the  hypocrite, 
but  by  the  original  free  thoughts  of  men  of  Grenius, 
who  aspire  to  pluck  bright  truth 


(t 


from  the  pale-faoed  moon; 

Or  dive  inU)  the  bottom  of  the  deef). 

Where  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground. 

And  pluck  up  drowned—  ** 

truth.  Even  those  who  may  dissent  from  his 
opinions  will  connder  that  he  was  a  man  of  genius, 
and  that  the  world  will  take  more  interest  in  his 
slightest  word,  than  from  the  waters  of  Lethe, 
which  are  so  eagerly  prescribed  as  medicinal  for  all 
its  wrongs  and  woes.  This  drama,  however,  most 
not  be  judged  for  more  than  was  meant  It  is 
a  mere  plaything  of  the  inuigination,  which  even 
may  not  excite  smiles  among  many,  who  will  not 
see  wit  in  those  combinations  of  thought  which 
were  full  of  the  ridiculous  to  the  author.  But, 
like  everything  he  wrote,  it  breathes  that  deep 
sympathy  for  the  sorrows  of  humanity,  and  indig- 
nation against  its  oppressors,  which  nuike  it  worth  v 
of  his  namd. 


EARLY     POEMS. 


The  »eCTet  thing*  of  the  grarn  ««  fliere^ 
Where  »I1  but  this  tnioe  mun  surely  be. 

Though  the  luie-wrouglit  ejre  uid  the  wonilnius 
No  longer  will  lire  to  hev  or  lo  *ee  [ear 

All  IhM  U  grcM  uid  ■!!  that  ia  stnuige 

In  the  buundleea  realm  of  uaeodiog  chuige. 

Who  lellefh  k  tale  of  unspeakicg  death  ! 

Who  lifteth  the  veil  of  "hit  U  to  come  1 
Who  paintelh  the  gihailowa  that  are  beneath 

The  wide-wbding  caves  of  the  peopled  tomb  I 
Or  uaiteth  the  hopes  of  what  shall  be 
With  the  fean  and  the  loie  for  that  which  we  see  I 


A  SUMMER-EVENING  CHURCH-YARD, 

LBCHDILE,  OLODCGnEBSRtaS. 

Ths  wind  hu  swept  from  the  mde  atmosphere 
Each  vapourlhat  ob»cnced  the  sun-sot's  ray  ; 

And  pallid  Greuing  twines  its  beuning  hair 

InduskierbraidBaroundthe  languid  eyes  of  day  1 

Silenue  aiid  twilight,  unbeloYcd  of  men. 

Creep  hand  hi  huid  from  yon  obecuresl  glen. 

They  breathe  their  spaUs  lovrards  the  dopartingday, 
^icompassini;  the  earth,  sir,  stars,  and  sea  ; 

Liirhl,  sound,  and  motion  own  the  potent  sway, 
Heaiiouding  lo  Iha  charm  with  its  own  mysicry. 

The  winds  areslil!,or  the  dry  church-tower  graas 

Knows  not  their  geutla  motions  as  they  pass, 

Thou  too,  aSral  Pile  1  whose  piniuoles 
Point  from  ono  riirino  like  pyramids  of  fire, 

Obeyeet  in  wlenio  their  sweet  solemn  spells. 
Clothing  in  hues  of  heaven  thy  dim  and  distant 

AroundwhoBc  leMoniug  and  inviwble  height  [spire. 

Gather  among  the  stars  the  clouds  of  night. 

The  dead  are  sleeping  in  their  sepulchres  : 

And,  mouldering  sa  they  sleep,  a  thrilling  sound, 

Half  sense,  half  thougbt,  among  the  darkness  stirs. 
Breathed  from  their  wormy  beds  all  living  things 


Thus  solemnised  and  softened,  death  is  mild 
And  terrorleas  as  this  serenesl  night : 

Here  could  t  hope,  like  some  inquiring  child 
Sporting  on  graves,  that  death  did  hide  from  h  umaii 

Sweet  secrelH,  or  beside  its  hrea^less  sleep    [siglil 

That  loveliest  dreams  perpet>^  watch  did  keep. 


EARLY  POEMS. 
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TO  *  *  *  ♦. 
AAKPTEI  AlOISa  nOTMON  ATlOTMON. 


Oh  !  there  are  spirits  in  the  air, 

A.nd  genii  of  the  evening  bree2e) 
And  gentle  ghosts,  with  eyes  as  fair 
As  star-beams  among  twilight  trees  l-^ 
Such  lovely  ministers  to  meet 
Oft  hast  thou  turned  from  men  thy  lonely  feet. 

With  mountahi  winds,  and  babbling  springs. 

And  mountain  seas,  that  are  the  voice 
Of  these  inexplicable  things. 
Thou  didst  hold  commune,  and  rejoice 
When  they  did  answer  thee  ;  but  they 
Cast,  like  a  worthless  boon,  thy  love  away. 

And  thou  hast  sought  in  starry  eyes 

Beams  that  were  never  meant  for  thine. 
Another's  wealth  ; — ^tame  sacrifice 
To  a  fond  faith  !  still  dost  thou  pine  ! 
Still  dost  thou  hope  that  greeting  hands, 
Voice,  looks,  or  lips,  may  answer  thy  demands  f 

Ah  !  wherefore  didst  thou  build  thine  hope 

On  tho  false  earth's  inconstancy  ! 
Did  thine  own  mind  afford  no  scope 
Of  love,  or  moving  thoughts  to  thee  f 
That  natural  scenes  or  human  smiles 
Cuuld  steal  the  power  to  wind  thee  in  their  wilea. 

Yes,  all  the  faithless  smiles  are  fled 

Whose  falsehood  li)ft  thee  broken-hearted ; 
The  glory  of  the  moon  Is  dead  ; 

Night's  ghost  and  dreams  have  now  departed ; 
Thine  own  soul  still  is  true  to  thee. 
But  changed  to  a  foul  fiend  through  misery. 

This  fiend,  whose  ghastiv  presence  ever 

Beside  thee  like  thy  shadow  liangs, 
Dream  not  to  chase  ; — the  mad  endeavour 
Would  scourge  thee  to  severer  pangs. 
Be  as  thou  art.     Thy  settled  fate, 
Dark  as  it  is,  all  change  would  aggravate. 
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Away  !  tne  moor  is  dark  beneath  tlie  moon, 
Rapid  clouds  have  drunk  the  last  pale  beam  of 
even  : 
Away  !  the  gathering  winds  will  call  the  darkness 


soon. 


And  profoundest  midnight  shroud  the  serene 
hghts  of  heaven. 
Pause  not !    The  time  is  past !    Every  voice  cries, 
Away  ! 
Tempt  not  with  one  last  glance  thy  friend's  un- 
gentle mood  : 
Thy  lover's  eye,  so  glazed  and  cold,  dares  not 
entreat  thy  stay  : 
Duty  and  dereliction  guide  tliee  back  to  solitude. 


Away,  away  !  to  thy  sad  and  silent  home  ; 

Pour  bitter  tears  on  its  desolated  hearth  : 
Watch  the  dim  shades  as  like  ghosts  they  go  and 
come, 
And  complicate  strange  webs  of  melancholy 
mirth. 
The  leaves  of  wasted  autumn  woods  shall  float 
around  thine  head. 
The  blooms  of  dewy  spring  shall  gleam  beneath 
thy  feet : 
But  thy  soul  or  this  world  must  fade  in  the  frost 
that  binds  the  dead. 
Ere  midnight's  frown  and  morning's  smile,  ere 
thou  and  peace  may  meet. 

The  cloud  shadows  of  midnight  possess  their  own 
repose. 
For  the  weary  winds  are  silent,  or  the  moon  is 
in  the  deep  ; 
Some  respite  to  its  turbulence  unresting  ocean 
knows ; 
Whatever  moves,  or  toils,  or  grieves,  hath  its 
appointed  sleep. 
Thou  in  the  grave  shalt  rest — yet  till  the  phantoms 
flee 
Which  that  house  and  heath  and  garden  made 
dear  to  thee  erewhile. 
Thy    remembrance,  and    repentance,  and  deep 
musings,  are  not  free 
From  the  music  of  two  voices,  and  the  light  of 
one  sweet  smile. 


LINES. 


The  cold  earth  slept  below. 
Above  the  cold  sky  shone, 

And  all  around 

With  a  chilling  sound. 
From  caves  of  ice  and  fields  of  snow, 
The  breath  of  night  like  death  did  flow 

Beneath  the  sinking  moon. 

The  wintry  hedge  was  black. 
The  green  grass  was  not  seen. 

The  birds  did  rest 

On  the  bare  thorn's  breast, 
Whose  roots,  beside  the  pathway  track, 
Had  bound  their  folds  o'er  many  a  crack 

Which  the  frost  had  made  between. 

Thine  eyes  glowed  in  the  glare 
Of  the  moon's  dying  light. 

As  a  fen-fire's  beam 

On  a  sluggish  stream 
Gleams  dimly — so  the  moon  shone  there. 
And  it  yellowed  the  strings  of  thy  tangled  hail, 

That  shook  in  the  wind  of  night. 

The  moon  made  thy  lips  pale,  beloved  ; 
The  wind  made  thy  bosom  chill ; 

The  night  did  shed 

On  thy  dear  head 
Its  frozen  dew,  and  thou  didst  lie 
Where  the  bitter  breath  of  the  naked  sky 

Might  visit  thee  at  will 
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KDITCm'S  NOTK  ON   Tilt;   EARLY   rUEMS. 


IVOIIDSWORTH, 

'I  wppt  to  know 
1  iicviT  may  ralum  j 
lutli,  fiii-iiibbip  and  love'*  lint 

mt  drearaB,  Ira  ving  tlicc  to  mourn. 
|,-9  1  f>«l.     One  [u8B  is  mine, 

bUt,  whiwe  lijrht  ijjd  khide 
J  wintcr*a  midnight  rove  : 
nck-built  reruge  stood 
kill  bntlling  uultilude ; 
B-ty  111)'  vuia:  did  wtave 
o  truth  mid  liberty, — 
lou  Irtveul  mo  tii  grieve, 
I  timt  thou  ahouldat  ueue  to  bo. 


I  |[  tTKD  thee,  fallen  tynnt  I     1  did  gnan 

Tr>  tliirik  that  a  miiHt  iinnmbiiiouH  hIilvc, 

Like  tliou,  eliunlilit  doiiw  and  revel  ou  the  grav< 

W  Libenr.     Thnu  miubtsl  have  built  thy  throne 

WImpe  it  had  stood  eviMi  now  :  ihuu  didsl  |irvf>.-i 

A  frail  snd  bloud)-  |ioinp,  which  lime  haa  >wup( 

In  fragmeniB  uiwardu  ubiivion.     MaMOCtc, 

For  this  I  prajed,  would  on  thv  sleep  have  crept, 

Trraeon  and  Slavery,  Rapine,  Fesr,  aiiil  Lust, 

And  stifled  thee,  (heir  ministpr.     I  know 

Too  late,  Bincv  thou  and  Fisnee  are  in  the  Uiut, 

Tliat  VinuD  owns  a  more  oternal  foe 

Than  force  or  fraud  ;  old  Ciulum,  legal  Crimo, 

And  bloudj'  Faith,  the  fuuldst  birth  of  time. 


■rE  ON  THE  EARLY   POEMS.     BY  THE  EDITOR. 


I   of    Shellej'a    Poema    will  be 

which  ihcy  were  written. 

occur  in  placing  tamv  of 

IS  I  have  said,  many  of 

n  aside,  and  I  never  saw  them 

>S  looking  over  his  writings, 

.1  traced  them  waa  dust ;  and 

ands  ofolhera,  und  I  never  Baw 

subjects  of  the  poems  are 

[ring  guide  ;  but  on  other 

Bljr  guess,  by  finding  litem  in  the 

:ript  book  that  contuns 

e  of  whoso  eompoiiition  I  am 

I  tn  the  present  arrangement  all 

IS  will  be  placed  together  at 

arly  papers  prevenis  my  being 

lo  poplry  of  his  boyhood      Of 

early  poems,  tlio  greater  pari 

"  AloBtor  ;"  Bomc  of  Ihem 

Bously,  some  at  the  uime  period. 

"  Oh,  tliere  are  spiriti  in  ihe 

D  idea  lo  Coleridijc,  whom  he 

vliDse  cliarader  he  could  only 

through   his    writings,   and 

n  from  some  who  kaew 

lirded  his  change  of  opinions  as 

||11  Utoii  oonvietion,  and  believed 

t  lie  would  be  haunted  by 

Uidcred    the   beU«r  and    holier 


voyage  up  ihe  ThamM,  in  the  antumn  of  ISIS. 
He  had  been  advlafd  by  a  physician  lo  live  as 
mucli  aa  possible  in  the  open  air  ;  and  a  fortnight 
of  a  bright  warm  July  waa  spent  in  tracing  the 
Thsmea  to  ill  source.  He  never  spent  a  season 
more  tramjuilly  tliau  the  summer  of  ISIS.  He 
hadjusl  recovered  from  asevere  pulmonary  attack; 
Ifaa  weather  was  warm  and  pleasaut.  He  lived 
near  Windsor  Forest,  and  his  life  was  spent  under 
its  shades,  or  on  the  water  ;  mediUIing  subjeeta 
tor  verse.  Hitherto,  he  had  chietly  aimed  i 
cxteudinK  his  political  doctrines ;  and  attempted 
BO  lo  do  by  appeals,  in  prose  esKays,  lo  the  people, 
exhorting  them  to  claim  their  rights  ;  but  he  hod 
now  begun  to  feel  that  the  time  for  action  was 
ripe  in  England,  and  that  the  pen  was  the  only 
inslmment  wherewith  tu  prepare  the  way  for 
better  things. 

Id  the  scanty  journals  kept  during  (hose  years, 
I  find  u  record  of  the  books  that   Shelley  n 
during  several  yi^ra.     During  the  years  of  If 
and   IRI.'i,  tile  list  is  extensive.     It  includea 
Greek  ;  Homer,  McHod,  Tbeocritas— the  hisloriee 
of   Thucydidea   and    Herodotus,  and    Diogenes 
Laorliufi.     In  Lsliu  ;  Petronius,  Suetonius,  some 
of  the  works  of  Cicero,  a  large  proporlion  of  thoas 
of  Seneca  and  Livy.     In  English  ;  Milton's  Poems, 
Wordsworth's  Excursion,  Soulhej's  Madoc  and 
Thalnba,   Locke  on  Ihe  Human   Understanding, 
Bacon's  Novum  Orgonuni.      In  Italiao,  Ariosto, 
Taaso,  and  Alfieri.     In  French,  Hie  Wveries  i 
Solitaire  of  Rousseau,     I'o  these  may  bo  added 
severnlmmlembooksoflrnveis.  Hereadtewnov 


POEMS    WRITTEN    IN    MDCCCXVI. 


THE  SUNSET. 


Thrrb  late  was  One,  within  whose  subtle  being, 
Ah  light  and  wind  within  some  delicate  cloud 
That  fades  amid  the  blue  noon's  burning  sky, 
Genius  and  death  contended.     None  may  know 
The  sweetness  of  the  joy  which  made  his  breath 
Fail,  like  the  trances  of  the  summer  air. 
When,  vfith  the  Lady  of  his  love,  who  then 
First  knew  the  unreserve  of  mingled  being, 
He  walked  along  the  pathway  of  a  field, 
Which  to  the  east  a  hoar  wood  shadowed  o'er^ 
But  to  the  west  was  open  to  the  sky. 
There  now  the  sun  had  sunk,  but  lines  of  gold 
Hung  on  the  ashen  clouds,  and  on  the  points 
Of  the  far  level  grass  and  nodding  flowers, 
And  the  old  dandelion's  hoary  b€»&rd. 
And,  mingled  with  the  shades  of  twilight,  lay 
On  the  brown  massy  woods — and  in  the  east 
The  broad  and  burning  moon  lingeringly  rose 
Between  the  black  trunks  of  the  crowded  trees. 
While  the  faint  stars  were  gathering  overhead. — 
«  Is  it  not  strange,  Isabel,*'  said  the  youth, 
<*  I  never  saw  the  sun !    We  will  walk  here 
To-morrow  ;  thou  shalt  look  on  it  with  me." 
That  night  the  youth  and  lady  mingled  lay 
In  love  and  sleep — but  when  the  morning  came 
The  lady  found  her  lover  dead  and  cold. 
Let  none  believe  that  God  in  mercy  gave 
That  stroke.     The  lady  died  not,  nor  grew  wild, 
But  year  by  year  lived  on — in  truth  I  think 
Her  gentleness  and  patience  and  sad  smiles^ 
And  that  she  did  not  die,  but  lived  to  tend 
Her  aged  father,  were  a  kind  of  madness, 
If  madness  'tis  to  be  unlike  the  world. 
For  but  to  see  her  were  to  read  the  tale 
Woven  by  some  subtlest  bard,  to  make  hard  hearts 
Dissolve  away  in  wisdom-working  grief  ;— 
Her  eye-lashes  were  torn  away  wiUi  tears, 
Her  lips  and  cheeks  were  like  things  dead — so  pale ; 
Her  hands  were  thin,  and  through  their  wandering 

veins 
And  weak  articulations  might  be  seen 
Day's  ruddy  light.     The  tomb  of  thy  dead  self 
Which  one  vexed  ghost  inhabits,  night  and  day, 
Is  all,  lost  child,  that  now  remains  of  thee  1 

"  Inheritor  of  more  than  earth  can  give, 
Passionless  calm  and  silence  unreproved, 
Whether  the  dead  find,  oh,  not  sleep  !  but  rest, 
And  are  the  uncomplaining  things  they  seem, 
Or  live,  or  drop  in  the  deep  sea  of  Love  ; 
Oh,  that  like  thine,  miue  epitaph  were — Peace  !" 
This  was  the  only  moan  she  ever  made. 


HYMN  TO  INTELLECTUAL  BEAUTY. 


Thb  awful  shadow  of  some  unseen  Power 
Floats  tho'  unseen  among  us  ;  visiting 
This  various  world  with  as  inconstant  wing 

As  summer  winds  that  creep  from  flower  to  flower: 

Like  moonbeams  that  behind  some  piny  mountain 
It  visits  with  inconstant  glance  [shower. 

Each  human  heart  and  countenance  ; 

Like  hues  and  harmonies  of  evening. 

Like  clouds  in  starlight  widely  spread. 

Like  memory  of  music  fled. 

Like  aught  that  for  its  grace  may  be 

Dear,  and  yet  dearer  for  its  mystery.— ^- 

Spirit  of  Beautt,  that  dost  consecrate 

With  thine  own  hues  all  thou  dost  shine  upon 
Of  human  thought  or  form,  where  art  thou  gone! 

Why  dost  thou  pass  away  and  leave  our  state. 

This  dim  vast  vale  of  tears,  vacant  and  desolate  f 
Ask  why  the  sunlight  not  for  ever 
Weaves  rainbows  o'er  yon  mountain  river ; 

Why  aught  should  fail  and  fade  that  once  is  shown; 
Why  fear  and  dream  and  death  and  birth 
Cast  on  the  daylight  of  this  earth 
Such  gloom ;  why  man  has  such  a  scope 

For  love  and  hate,  despondency  and  hope  ; 

No  voice  from  some  sublimer  world  hath  ever 
To  sage  or  poet  these  responses  given  : 
Therefore  the  names  of  Demon,  Ghost,  and 
Heaven, 

Remain  the  records  of  their  vain  endeavour  ; 

Frail  spells,  whose  uttered  charm  might  not  avail 
From  all  we  hear  and  all  we  see,  [to  sever. 
Doubt,  chance,  and  mutability. 

Thy  light  alone,  like  mist  o'er  mountains  driven, 
Or  music  by  the  night  wind  sent 
Through  strings  of  some  still  instrument, 
Or  moonlight  on  a  midnight  stream, 

Gives  grace  and  truth  to  life's  unquiet  dream. 

Love,  Hope,  and  Self-esteem,  like  clouds,  depart 
And  come,  for  some  uncertain  moments  lent. 
Man  were  immortal  and  omnipotent, 

Didst  thou,  unknown  and  awful  as  thou  art, 

Keep  with  thy  glorious  tram  firm  state  withm  hia 
Thou  messenger  of  sympathies  [heart. 

That  wax  and  wane  in  lovers'  eyes  ; 

Thou,  that  to  human  thought  art  nourishment, 
Like  darkness  to  a  dying  flame  ! 
Depart  not  as  thy  shadow  came  : 
Depart  not,  lest  the  grave  should  be. 
Like  life  and  fear,  a  dark  reahty. 

o  t 


POEMS  WRITTEN  IN  IflW. 


nuHht  far  [;hinU,  xnd  ipi-d 

ti-tiitigi-lmiiil><'r,c>ve,uuli'uin, 
imkI,  wilh  fwrfui  Bteia  purauiDg 
villi  Ihe  dppiftoel  dia^ 
n  names  witb  vrhich  our  youth 
i,  I  HHW  them  not ;  [is  fed  : 
Iceply  on  tl.e  lot 
t  time  uficii  irindii  are  WDOiiig 
li||^  timl  Make  to  bring 

ud  iiloSHomiiJg, 

<li>w  rell  on  me  : 
|]af<[>ed  my  linnJs  in  eonncy  I 

lid  ilpdicate  my  powers 
iiM! ;  have  I  not  kept  IhoTOw! 
learl  aJid  Mrenmiag  eye*,  oven 
or  a  tliousand  houn  [now 
'SB  grave:  they  have  in  visioiied 
I  or  Inve'B  delight         [bowon 

'er  joy  illumod  my  bro», 
hope  thkt  thou  wouldst  frcs 
m  IIS  dark  dlnvtry, 

<  uvtui  LOVELIKEBS, 

'  rr  these  wurda  i^anot  express. 

•HHt ;  rtiorn  in  a  bumiony 

tnier  is  not  Iieai'd  nor  seen, 
I  be,  u  if  it  hud  nut  lieiin  ! 

r,  irliicli  like  Ilie  Iiulh 

nrJ  life  supply 

hu  wiirsliips  tliee, 

Dnlaiiiin^  tbce, 

r,  lliy  P{ivlls  did  hind 

.d  love  all  human  kiniL 


>e  of  things 

,  and  rolls  its  rapid  waves, 
llilti-riiig — nowrefleetingglouni — 
'  jur,  where  from  eecret  springs 
u  tlicjujjht  ill  tribute  brings 
a  suuiid  hut  hair  ilB  awn, 


afth 


awful 


IS  that  gird  liis  socret  tlimnc, 

JhesedarkmoDutainalilietlirihime 

li^h  Ihe  tempest  ;-thnu  dust  lie, 

'    '        around  thee  clinging, 

I  whose  devotion. 


The  chainlen  winds  still  cotne  and  ever  came 
To  drink  their  nduurs,  and  their  mighty  suinging 
To  hear — bd  oB  and  solemn  harmony  : 
Thine  earthly  rainbows  stretched  across  tile  sweep 
Of  the  ethereal  waterfall,  whose  veil 

alplured  image  ;  the  strange  sleep 


Whi« 


I  of  the  I 


rtfall. 


Wrape  all  in  its  own  deep  eternity  } — 
Thy  cayema  echoing  to  the  Arre  s  commntion 
A  hiud,  lone  sound,  no  other  sound  can  lame  ; 
Thou  art  pervaded  with  that  eomeleu  motion. 
Thou  art  the  palli  of  that  unresting  sound — 
Uizzy  Ravine  !  and  when  I  gaze  in  tliee, 
I  seen  as  in  a  trance  subluue  and  strange 
To  muBu  on  my  own  s^iaratc  twitaBy, 
My  own,  my  hunuiD  mmd,  which  passively 


One  legttinijf  wild  thoughts,  whose  won di-ring  wings 
Now  Hunt  ahove  ttiy  darkaew,  aiid  nuw  rest 
Where  that  i>r  tliuu  art  no  unbidden  guest. 
In  the  still  eave  of  llie  witch  Poesy, 
Seeking  among  the  shadows  Ilutt  pass  by 
Ghosts  of  all  things  that  are,  mine  ahade  of  thte, 
Some  pliuutom,  soma  faint  imnge  ',  till  tlie  bruBft 
Frum  which  Iliey  tied  recalls  them,  thou  art  there  1 


Some  Bay  that  gicanis  of  a  remoter  world 

Visit  the  snul  in  sleep, — that  death  is  slumber. 

And  that  its  9liD)>cs  the  busy  lliougbts  uuluumber 

or  those  who  wake  and  live.     I  look  on  high  ; 

tlafi  some  unknown  omnipotence  unfurled 

The  veil  of  life  and  death  t  or  do  I  lie 

In  di-eam,  and  doM  the  mightier  world  of  sleep 

Speed  far  around  and  inaeeeasibty 

Its  circles  1    For  tlie  very  spirit  faits. 

Driven  like  a  homeless  cloud  from  steep  to  sleep 

'I'liat  vanishes  among  the  viewless  galea  I 

Far,  far  above,  piercing  the  inHnile  sky. 

Mount  Bhinc  appeals,-  still,  snowy,  and  serene — 

Its  Bobject  roountaiuB  their  unearthly  fomis 

Pill'  aronnd  it,  ico  and  rock  ;  broad  vales  between 

or  frozen  floods,  unrathomable  deeps, 

UluB  as  the  overhanging  luMven,  that  spread 

And  wind  among  the  nceumnlatad  steeps  ; 

A  desert  peopled  by  tlie  storms  alone. 

Save  when  the  eagle  brings  some  hunter's  bone. 

And  the  wolf  tracls  her  there — how  hideously 

ItH  sha|ies  are  heaped  areundl  rude,  bare,  and  nlgli, 

Ghi^tly,  and  scarred,  and  riven.— Is  thl«  (ho  scene 

Wherellie  old  Earthquake-demon  taught  her  young 

Ruin  1     Were  tliu«  their  toys  t  or  did  »  sea 


Of  Hi 


'Plop  01 


?ply— all  seems  eternal  now. 
1  lie  wnuemess  has  a  mysterious  tongue 
Which  leaehea  awful  doubt,  or  faith  so  mUd, 
So  solemn,  so  serene,  that  man  may  be 
Rui  for  such  lailli  with  nature  recunciled  ; 
Thim  hast  a  voice,  great  Mountain,  to  repeal 
Large  codes  of  fraud  and  wue  ;  not  understood, 
By  all,  but  which  the  wise,  and  grejit,  and  good. 
Interpret  or  maJiu  felt,  or  deeply  feci. 

TIte  fields,  the  lakes,  the  forests,  and  the  strcamii 
Ocmn,  and  all  the  living  things  that  dwell 
Within  the  dsdal  earth  ;  lightning,  and  rain, 
Earthquake,  and  Sery  flood,  and  hurricane. 


r^ 
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The  torpor  of  the  year  when  feeble  dreams 
Visit  the  hidden  buds,  or  dreamless  sleep 
Holds  every  future  leaf  and  flower,— the  bound 
With  which  from  that  detested  trance  they  leap  ; 
The  works  and  ways  of  man,  their  death  and  birth, 
And  that  of  him,  and  all  that  his  may  be  ; 
All  things  that  move  and  breathe  with  toil  and  sound 
Are  bom  and  die,  rerolve,  subside,  and  swelL 
Power  dwells  apait  in  its  tranquillity, 
Remote,  serene,  and  inaccessible  : 
And  /Aw,  the  naked  countenance  of  earth, 
On  which  I  gaze,  even  these  primoeval  mountains. 
Teach  the  adverting  mind.     The  glaciers  creep, 
Likesnakesthatwatch  their  prey,from  their  farfoun- 
Slowly  rolling  on  ;  there,  many  a  precipice  [tains. 
Frost  and  the  Sun  in  scorn  of  moital  power 
Have  piled — dome,  pyramid,  and  pinnaclci 
A  city  of  death,  distinct  with  many  a  tower 
And  wall  impregnable  of  beaming  ice. 
Yet  not  a  city,  but  a  flood  of  ruin 
Is  there,  that  from  the  boundaries  of  the  sky 
Rolls  its  perpetual  stream  ;  vast  pines  are  strewuig 
Its  destined  path,  or  in  the  mangled  soil 
Branchless  and  shattered  stand  ;  the  rocks,  drawn 
From  yon  remotest  waste,  have  overthrown  [down 
The  limits  of  the  dead  and  living  world. 
Never  to  be  reclaimed.     The  dwelling-place 
Of  insects,  beasts,  and  birds,  becomes  its  spoil ; 
Their  food  and  their  retreat  for  ever  gone. 
So  much  of  life  and  joy  is  lost.    The  race 


Of  man  flies  far  in  dread  ;  his  work  and  dwelling 
Vanish,  like  smoke  before  the  tempest's  stream. 
And  their  place  is  not  known.     Below,  vast  caves 
Shine  in  the  rushing  torrent's  restless  gleam. 
Which  from  those  secret  chasms  in  tunmlt  welling 
Meet  in  the  Yale,  and  one  majestic  River, 
The  breath  and  blood  of  distant  lands,  for  ever 
Rolls  its  loud  waters  to  the  ocean  waves, 
Breatiies  its  swift  vapours  to  the  circling  air. 


Mont  Blanc  yet  gleamson  high: — the  power  is  there. 
The  still  and  solemn  power  of  many  sights 
And  many  sounds,  and  much  of  life  and  death. 
In  the  calm  darkness  of  the  moonless  nights. 
In  the  lone  elare  of  day,  the  snows  descend 
Upon  that  Mountain  ;  none  beholds  them  there. 
Nor  when  the  flakes  bum  in  the  sinking  sun,  [tend 
Or  the  star-beams  dart  through  them:—  Winds  con- 
Silently  there,  and  heap  the  snow,  with  breath 
Rapid  and  strong,  but  silently  !  Its  home 
The  voiceless  lightning  in  these  solitudes 
Keeps  imioccntly,  and  like  vapour  broods     , 
Over  the  snow.    The  secret  strength  of  things, 
Which  governs  thought,  and  to  the  infinite  dome 
Of  heaven  is  as  a  law,  inhabits  thee  ! 
And  what  were  thou,  and  earth,  and  stars,  and  sea, 
If  to  the  human  mind's  imaginings 
Silence  and  solitude  were  vacancy  1 
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NOTE  ON  POEMS  OF  1S16.     BY  THE  EDITOR. 


SiiELLET  wrote  little  during  this  year.  The 
Poem  entitled  the  "Sunset**  was  written  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  while  still  residing  at  Bishops^ 
gate.  He  spent  the  summer  on  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva.  **  The  Hymn  to  Intellectual 
Beauty"  was  conceived  during  his  voyage  round 
the  lake  with  Lord  Byron.  He  occupied  himself 
during  this  voyage,  by  reading  the  Nouvelle  H(doTse 
for  the  first  time.  The  reading  it  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  scenes  are  laid,  added  to  the  interest ; 
and  he  was  at  once  surprised  and  charmed  by 
the  passionate  eloquence  and  earnest  enthralling 
mterest  that  pervades  this  work.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  character  of  Suint-Preux,  in  his 
abnegation  of  self,  and  in  the  worship  he  paid  to 
Love,  that  coincided  with  Shelley's  own  disposi- 
tion ;  and,  though  differing  in  many  of  the  views, 
and  shocked  by  otliei-s,  yet  the  effect  of  the  whole 
was  fascinating  and.  deliglUtful.  | 

"  Mont  Blanc"  was  inspired  by  a  view  of  that 
mountain  and  its  surrounding  peaks  and  vallcys„ 
as  he  lingered  on  the  Bridge  of  Arve  on  his  way 
through  the  Valley  of  Cliamouni.  Shelley  makes 
the  following  mention  of  this  poem  in  his  publica* 
tion  of  the  History  of  Six  Weeks'  Tour,  and  Let- 
ters from  Switzerland  : — 


"  The  poem  entitled  *  Mont  Blanc,'  is  writteu 
by  the  author  of  the  two.  letters  from  Cliamouni 
and  Vevai.  It  was  composed  under  the  immediate 
impression  of  the  deep  and  powerful  feelings  ex- 
cited by  the  objects  which  it  attempts  to  describe  ; 
and  as  an  undisciplined  overflowing  of  the  soul, 
rests  its  claim  to  approbation  on  an  attempt  to 
imitate  the  untamcable  wildness  and*  inaccessible 
solemnity  from  which  those  feelings  sprang.** 

This  was  an  eventful  year,  and  less  time  was 
given  to  study  tiian  usual.  In  the  list  of  his  read- 
ing I  find,  in  Greek  :  Theocritus,. the  Prometheus 
of  i£schylus,  several  of  Plutarch's  Lives  and  the 
works  of  Lucian.  In  Latin  :  Lucretius,  Pliny's 
Letters,  the  Annals  and  Giermany  of  Tacitus.  In 
French  :  the  History  of  the  French  Revolution, 
by  Lacretelle.  He  read  for  the  first  time,  this 
year,  Montaigne's  Essays,  and  regarded  them  ever 
after  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  instructive 
books  in  the  world.  The  list  iSscanty  in  English 
works^  Locke's  Essay,  Political  Justice,  and 
Coleridge's  Lay  Sermon,  form  nearly  the  whole. 
It  was  his  frequent  habit  to  read  aloud  to  me  in 
the  evening ;  in  this  way  we  read,  this  year,  the 
New  Testament,  Paradise  Lost,  Spenser's  Fairy 
Queen;  an '  ^on  Quixote. 


POEMS    WRITTEN    IN    MDCCCXVIl 


■nce  athanase. 


rt  could  niideraUuid, 


il  ilio  dark  unreel : 
|i  fables  of  tli<!  gmye 
Bophy'i  accepted  guesL 


irer  heart  could  have, 

ire  fur  iuelf  aloac  ; 

•r  Bulh  Ku  he  the  slsve 


nng[>,aDd  >hiidowv,uid  unknuim, 
IsB  wanderer,  thniuglimnntiud  I — 
I  iwdDtsa  he  did  gruan, 

ipiring  mind ; 
iricd  Jcaming  fed ; 
)iiBublioD  find 


never  found  relirC. 

iniuc  tho  orpliun  chief, 

'd  wiwlom,  and  her  dove: 
clotlicd  ill  which  he  u.K 

It  nf  their  dnrk  estate.— 
lidM  he  not  e'er  abuse 
kcnilh  ur  ttinughl,  t 


Thuo  false  oplnioni  which  the  Itarsfa  rich  use 
To  blind  the  world  the;  lamish  for  Iheir  pride ; 
Nor  did  he  hold  from  any  nuu  his  does, 

But,  tike  a  steward  in  honot  dealings  tried. 
With  those  whotijllud  and  wept,  tlie  pour  and  wise, 
His  riches  and  his  cares  be  ^d  divide. 

Fearless  he  was,  and  scorning  all  disgnise, 
Whathe  dared  do  or  think,  though  men  might  start. 
He  spoke  with  mild  ^ct  unarerted  eje»  ; 

Liberal  he  was  of  soul,  aad  franb  of  heart. 
And  to  his  nmny  friends — all  loved  him  well — 
Wbato'er  he  knew  or  felt  he  would  impart, 

If  words  he  foand  those  inmost  thoughta  to  tell ; 
If  not,  he  amiled  or  wept ;  and  his  weak  fa«9 
He  neither  spurned  nor  hated — though  with  fell 

And  mortal  hate  their  thousand  voices  rose, 
The;  past  like  aimless  arrows  trom  his  ear. — 
Nor  did  his  heart  or  miud  its  portal  close 

To  those,  or  them,  or  any,  whom  life's  sphere 
May  i-omnreliend  within  its  wide  array. 
What  saduesB  made  that  vernal  spirit  sera  I 

He  knew  not.     Though  his  life  dny  after  day. 
Was  failing,  like  an  unreplenished  stiram, 
Tbuugli  in  his  eyes  a  cloud  and  burthen  lay. 

Through  which  his  soul,  like  Vesper's  serene  beam 
rierctnij  the  chidma  of  ever  rising  ciouds. 
Shone,  softly  burning  ;  though  hia  lips  did  Becm 


Like  reeds  which  quiver  in  iropetoo 
And  through  his  sleep,  and  o'er  eacli 
Thoughts  aflor  thoaghts,  ni 


s  floods; 

waking  hour. 

Were  driven  within  him  by  some  secret  power. 
Which  bade  thorn  blaze,  and  Uve,  and  roll  aim. 
Like  lights  and  sounds,  from  hauuted  tower  tu  lower, 

O'er  castled  mountains  borne,  when  tempest's  war 

Is  levied  by  Ihe  night-ooiiti^ndlni;  winds. 

And  the  pule  dalesmen  watch  willi  eager  ear ; — 

Though  such  were  in  his  rairit,  as  the  fienda 
Whieh  wake  and  fei'd  oh  everliving  woe,— 
What  was  thin  grief,  which  ne'er  in  other  minds 

A  mirrvrfound,— he  knew  not—none  cDuid  ktiow; 
But  uu  whoe'er  might  questiou  bim  he  tumwl 
Tho  light  of  his  frank  eyee,  as  if  to  ahow 


PRINCE  ATHANASE. 
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He  knew  not  of  the  grief  within  that  burned, 
But  asked  forbearance  with  a  mournful  look  ; 
Or  spoke  in  words  fn>m  which  none  ever  learned 

The  cause  of  his  disquietude  ;  or  shook 

With  spiisms  of  silent  paiwion  ;  or  turned  pale  : 

So  that  his  friends  soon  rarely  undertook 

To  stir  his  secret  pain  without  avail ; — 

For  all  who  knew  and  loved  him  then  perceived 

That  there  was  di'awn  an  adamantine  veil 

Between  his  heart  and  mind, — both  unrelieved 
Wrought  in  his  brain  and  bosom  separate  strife > 
Some  said  that  he  was  mad,  others  believed 

That  memories  of  an  antenatal  life 

Made  tliis,  where  now  he  dwelt,  a  penal  hell : 

And  others  aaad  that  such  mysterious  grief 

From  God's  displeasure,  like  a  darkness,  fcl) 
On  souls  like  his,  which  owned  no  higher  law 
Than  love  ;  love  calm,  steadfast,  invuicible 

By  mortal  fear  or  supernatural  awe  ; 
And  others, — **  'Tis  the  shadow  of  a  dream 
Which  the  veiled  eye  of  memory  never  saw, 

"  But  through  the  soul's  abyss,  like  some  dark  stream 
Through  shattered  mines  and  caverns  underground 
Rolls,  shaking  its  foundations ;  and  no  beam 

**  Of  joy  may  rise,  but  it  is  quenched  and  drowned 
In  the  dim  whirlpools  of  this  dream  obscure. 
Soon  its  exhausted  waters  will  liave  found 

'  A  lair  of  rest  beneath  thy  spirit  pure, 
O  Atluuiase ! — in  one  so  good  and  great. 
Evil  or  tumult  cannot  long  endure." 

So  spake  they  :  idly  of  anotlier's  state 
Babbling  vain  words  and  fond  philosophy  : 
This  was  their  consolation  ;  such  debate 

Men  held  with  one  another  ;  nor  did  he» 
Like  one  who  labours  with  a  human  woe. 
Decline  this  talk  ;  as  if  its  theme  might  be 

Another,  not  himself,  he  ta  and  fro 
Questioned  and  canvassed  it  with  subtlest  wit ; 
And  none  but  those  who  loved  him  best  could 
know 

That  which  he  knew  not,  how  it  galled  and  bit 
His  weary  mind,  this  cunvei*8e  vain  and  cold; 
For  like  an  eyeless  night-mare  grief  did  sit 

Upon  )iis  being  ;  a  snake  which  fold  by  ibid 
Pressed  out  tiic  life  of  life,  a  clinging  heud 
Which  clenched  kim  if  he  stiri'ed  witli  deadlier 

hold;— 
And  so  his  grief  remained — let  it  remain — untold*. 

*  The  Author  was  purttuing  r  fuller  development  of  the 
{deal  character  of  Athanase,  when  it  struck  him  that  ia 
an  attempt  at  extreme  refinement  and  analysis,  his  con- 
*eptions  might  be  betrayed  into  the  assuming  a  morbid 
haracter.  The  reader  will  Judge  whether  he  is  a  loser  or 
fainer  by  this  difference. — Author's  Ifot€» 


FRAGMENTS  •  OF  PRINCE  ATHANASE. 

PART   II. 

FRAGMENT  I. 

Prince  Athanase  had  one  beloved  friend. 

An  old,  old  man,  with  hair  of  silver  white,  [bleno 

And  lips  where  heavenly  smiles  would  hang  and 

With  his  wise  words ;  and  eyes  whose  arrowy  lighi 
Shone  like  the  retlex  of  a  thousand  minds. 
He  was  the  last  whom  superstition's  blight 

Had  spared  in  Greece  -  the  blight  that  cramps  and 
And  in  his  olive  bower  at  CEnoe  [blinds, — 

Had  sate  from  earliest  youth.     Like  one  who  finds 

A  fertile  island  in  the  barren  sea, 

One  mariner  who  has  survived  his  mates 

Many  a  drear  month  in  a  great  ship— so  he 

With  soul-sustaining  songs,  and  sweet  debates 

Of  ancient  lore,  there  fed  his  lonely  being : 

**  The  mind  becomes  that  which  it  contemplates,"— 

And  thus  Zonoras,  by  for  ever  seeing 

Their  bright  ci*eations,  grew  like  wisest  men  ; 

And  when  he  heard  the  crash  of  nations  fleeing 

A  bloodier  power  than  ruled  thy  ruins- then, 

O  sacred  Hellas  !  many  weary  years 

He  wandered,  till  the  path  of  Laian's  glen 

Was  grass-grown — and  the  unremembered  tears 
Were  dry  in  Laian  for  tlieir  honoured  chief. 
Who  fell  in  Byzant,  pierced  by  Moslem  spears : — 

And  as  the  lady  looked  with  faithful  grief 
From  her  high  lattice  o^er  the  rugged  path. 
Where  she  once  saw  that  horseman  toil,  with  brief 

And  blighting  hope,  who  with  the  news  of  death 
Struck  body  and  soul  as  with  a  mortal  blight, 
She  saw  beneath  the  chesnuts^  far  beneath. 

An  old  man  toiling  up,  a  weary  wight ; 

And  soon  within  her  hospitable  haJl 

She  saw  his  white  hairs  glittering  in  the  light 

*  The  idea  Shelley  hai  fenned  of  Prince  Athanase  was 
a  good  deal  modelled  on  Alastor.  In  the  first  sketch  of  the 
Poem  he  named  it  Pandomos  and  Unmia  Athanase  seeks 
through  the  world  the  Ome  whom  he  may  love.  He  meets, 
in  the  ship  in  which  ho  is  embarked,  a  lady,  who  appears 
to  him  to  embody  his  ideal  of  love  aad  beauty.  But  alie 
proves  to  be  Pandcmos,  or  the  earthly  and  unworthy  Venus, 
who,  after  disappointing  his  cherished  dreams  and  hopes, 
deserts  him.  Athanase,  crushed  by  sorrow,  pines  and  dies. 
"  On  his  death-bed  the  lady,  who  can  really  reply  to  his 
soul,  comes  and  kisses  his  \\j^"^Tke  Dtath-bed  of  Atha- 
nase.   The  peat  describes  her— 

Her  hair  was  brown » her  sphered  eyes  were  brown. 
And  in  their  dark  and  liquid  moisture  swam. 
Like  the  dim  orb  of  the  eclipsed  mooa ; 

Yet  when  the  spirit  flashed  beneath,  tliere  came 
The  light  from  them,  as  when  tears  of  delight 
Bouble  the  western  planet's  serene  frame 

This  slender  note  is  all  we  have  to  aid  our  imnginntion  in 
shaping  out  the  form  of  the  poem. sMch  as  its  author  imaged 
—M  S. 


POEM9   WHITTEN   IN   1817. 


^□d  round  hi«  Bhoalden  Tal), 
;?  uicl  his  WLllmrcd  mien, 
le  Bud  uuijiSticiL 


I ;  nud  aa  daylight  Rnda 

3n  Ihc  pulh  or  rroHt, 
e  nipl  x[]  weaker  kinds, 

e,  dark,  cold,  uid  lempcat-tuBl, 

ononin  ;  uid  he  filled 

e,  nigh  DvergrowD  and  lost. 


Hisdoni,  clear  uid  mild. 


i  im  a  gm»y  hill 
id  leach  villi  imtivG  al 


_ ,_ srbcen 

Htreiuca  ot  lift'a  discordant  s])nn. 

nf  (h^  for 

«hmns 

:o  Athnnnae  wc 


toblsHtofirar, 
from  Bhrire, 

I  pEahfd  wave  tifur, 
liip  from  Laian's  turret  gleam, 
ly  darkiieis,  like  a  star 

'0.  oDo  ntoadfoflt  beam, 

J  of  the  sky 

rougii  tlio  Blorm  ;  they  did  but 


—warm  light  is  flowins 
with  powiT  divine,  beMowing 


iprcswd  with  p-ipf  nnd  mnd- 
Blightfulnighlingnle!  [ness, 
murmuring  a  gputle  radneag. 


"  And  the  for  sighiiigs  of  yon  piny  dole 
Made  vocal  by  some  wiod,  we  feel  iKit  he 
1  bear  sloue  what  oothiiig  may  avail 


or  dark  emotion,  a  ewlft  Bhadow  ran. 
Like  wind  upon  BOme  rorest'biMaBied  lah 
Glassy  aud  dark. — And  that  divine  old  ni 


And,  with  ■  gofl  and  equal  preBsore,  prcat 

That  cold  lean  hand;—"  Doat  lliou  remember  jei 

When  the  eorved  looou  then  lingering  in  tha  went 


her  mighty  homa  to  wet; 
rallied  Jm  If  rcstine  on  th  c  se 
thou  doBt  not  fot^ct— 


«  Paused,  i 
Howiulhos 

■TiBJUBlO. 

"  Then  PInlo'B  words  of  light  in  thee  and  mo 

Llugered  like  moonlight  in  the  mounleaa  east, 
Fur  we  had  juHt  then  read — thy  uiemory 

"  la  laithfui  now — the  Mory  of  the  feast  ; 

And  Agalliin  and  Dioliiiia  ewmed 

From  death  aud  dark  forgetfulnees  released." 


TwAS  SI  the  season  when  the  Earth  npspringa 
From  slumber,  as  a  s|>liered  angel's  child, 
Shadowiug  its  eyes  with  green  and  gulden  wings. 

Stands  up  before  its  mother  bright  and  mild. 
Of  wliuse  soft  voice  the  air  expeclant  seems— 
So  stood  bi-fore  the  sun,  which  nbone  oarl  onilled 

To  see  it  rise  thus  joyonn  from  its  dreams. 
The  fresh  and  nidiaTil  Earth.     The  hoary  grove 
owera  burst  forth  like  alarry 


The  grass  ui  Iho  warm  sun  did  start  and  moi-e, 
Aud  sea-buds  bursl  beneath  the  waves  serene  :— 
How  many  a  one,  though  none  bo  near  lo  love, 

Irfves  then  the  shade  of  his  own  aoul,  half  seen 
In  any  mirror— or  Iho  spring's  young  minions, 
The  winged  leaves  amid  (he  copses  green ; — 

How  many  a  spirit  (hen  puts  on  the  pinlooB 
Of  fanoy,  and  outstrips  the  lagging  blast, 
And  his  own  steps — and  over  wide  dominions 

Sweeps  in  his  dream-dmwn  chariot,  far  and  fafll. 
More  fleet  than  storms — the  wide  world  shrinks 
When  winter  and  despondency  are  past.     [bi>low, 


Slept  in  their  shrouds  of  st 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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The  waterfalls  were  ▼oieelcM    for  their  fountaiiiB 
Were  changed  to  mines  of  sunless  crystal  now, 
Or  by  the  curdling  winds  like  bnuEen  wings 

Which  clanged  along  the  mountain's  marblebrow— 
Warped  into  adamantine  fretwork,  hung 
\nd  filled  with  frozen  light  the  chasm  below. 


FRAGMENT  lY. 

Thou  art  the  wine  whose  drunkenness  is  all 
We  can  desire,  0  Love  !  and  liappy  souls, 
Ere  from  thy  vine  the  leaves  of  autumn  fall, 

Catch  thee,  and  feed  from  their  o'erflowing  bowls 
Thousands  who  thirst  for  thy  ambrosial  dew  ; 
Thou  art  the  radiance  which  where  ocean  i*olIs 

Investest  it ;  and  when  the  heavens  are  blue 
Thou  fillest  them  ;  and  when  the  earth  is  fair, 
The  shadow  of  thy  moving  wings  imbue 

Its  deserts  and  its  mountains,  till  they  wear  ' 
Beauty  like  some  bright  robe  ; — thou  ever  soarest 
Among  the  towers  of  men,  and  as  soft  air 

In  spring,  which  moves  the  unawakened  forest, 
Clothing  with  leaves  its  branches  bare  and  bleak. 
Thou  floatest  among  men  ;  and  aye  implorest 

That  which  from  thee  they  should  implore : — the 

weak 
Alone  kneel  to  thee,  offering  up  the  hearts 
The  strong  have  broken — ^yet  where  shall  acy  seek 

A  garment  whom  thou  clothest  not  f 
SlAaunr.  1S17. 


MARIANNE'S  DREA>L 


A  PALB  dream  came  to  a  Lady  birf 
And  said,  A  boon,  a  boon,  I  pray ! 

I  know  the  secnrts  of  the  air ; 
And  things  are  lost  in  the  glare  of  da^r, 

Whidi  I  can  make  the  sleeping  see. 

If  tbey  will  pot  their  trust  in  me. 

And  tboQ  ilialt  know  of  thmj^  ■nknovoy 
If  tboQ  wilt  let  me  rest  between 

The  veiny  Ikk,  vb<«e  fringe  is  thr9«  a 
Over  thine  eves  so  dark  and  Attseti : 

And  half  in  hope,  axxi  half  in  fry^kxt. 

The  Lady  dosed  ber  ene^  tiu  bri^bt. 

At  fint  aD  deadly  tltapes  v«r«r  dnr*^ 
TomultouoeJy  acrtu*  b*7  ^^*^t 

And  o'er  the  rast  tx^  </  htaAis^  it»av«si 
AU  ghaffllT-rias^v:^  ekiikb  dtd  i»»«a^'  ; 

And  the  Lady  ever  Vioi^id  Vu  spy 

If  the  goU  SOD  vkkvut  forth  vu  iti^ 


And  as  towards  the  east  she  turned, 

She  saw  aloft  in  the  morning  air, 
Which  now  with  hues  of  sunrise  burned, 

A  great  black  Anchor  rising  there ; 
And  wherever  the  Ladv  turned  her  eyea 
It  hung  before  her  in  the  skies. 

The  Eky  was  blue  as  the  summer  sea, 
The  depths  were  cloudless  over  head. 

The  air  was  calm  as  it  could  be. 
There  was  no  sight  nor  sound  of  droad^ 

But  that  black  Anchor  floating  still 

Over  the  piny  eastern  hill. 

The  Lady  grew  sick  with  a  weight  of  fear. 

To  see  that  Anchor  ever  hanffing, 
And  veiled  her  eyes ;  she  then  aid  near 

The  sound  as  of  a  dim  low  clanging, 
And  looked  abroad  if  she  might  know 
Was  it  aught  else,  or  but  the  flow 
Of  the  blood  in  her  own  veins,  to  and  fro. 

There  was  a  mist  in  the  sunless  air, 

Which  shook  as  it  were  with  an  earthquake's 
But  the  very  weeds  that  blossomed  there    fsliuck, 

Were  moveless,  and  each  mighty  rock 
Stood  on  its  basis  stedfastly ; 
The  Anchor  was  seen  no  more  on  high* 

But  piled  around  with  stmimita  hid 

In  lines  of  cloud  at  intervals, 
Stood  many  a  mountain  pyramid 

Among  whose  everlasting  walls 
Two  mighty  cities  shone,  and  ever 
Through  the  red  mist  their  domes  did  quivsr* 

On  two  dread  mountains,  from  whose  crest, 
Might  seem,  the  eagle  for  her  bnxid 

Would  ne'er  have  hung  her  dizzy  iw.'St 
Those  tower-encircled  cities  stood. 

A  vibion  strange  such  towers  to  see, 

Sculptured  sua  wrought  so  gorgeotisly. 

Where  human  art  could  never  be* 


And  eolnrons  fnautd  of  marlrfe  wbiUt, 

And  giant  lanes,  don»e  tfter  6tmut 
Piled,  and  triumphant  tp^^»  A^l  bright 
With  workmaosbip,  wbien  eottJd  not 
From  toueb  of  mortal  instmaMftity 
Shot  o'er  tiie  vales,  or  lustre  Utot 
From  its  own  shafwa  umputkeuL 

Bat  stai  the  Liulr  htmrd  thai  dbog 

Fiiliiiff  the  w'At  mar  fur  away  ; 
AjBd  still  the  mist  wtio««  ligfM  did  lks«*f 

Ajbosc  the  tmMmtmiim  niymjk  nX^uy^ 
f^  that  Out  Imd/u  b«art  ijtemt  lasiy 
As  hstf  'm  y^  luA  half  ai^hasCy 
Os  those  hi|^  dMBM  her  look  she 


^adiHi  frvm  ovt  that  ricy  spntfig 

A  light  thst  umAtt  ikm  tmiik  jcyvw  r*4  ; 

Tw4f  &rfxM«  that  «a«h  with  ^wv«rt«*g  UMnipm 
JUdMsd  >t»  hijrh  4mimu»,  sjW  4PV4r4Ma4 

AauMug  thgM;  suij^y  w»«ir»  m»A  fMtmm 

l>n^tiA  1^,  as  a  v<4«sm;  raixis 

Its  siii|4MtroMs  nua  ^m  Um;  ^fimm. 


POEMS  WRin-KS   IN    I 


I,  ax  if  (he  de«p 

]indB  ;  she  looked  behind 

liHCrnil,  and  wind 
!  vnlo  :  diiG  felt  no  Tear, 
self.  'Tia  cl 


It  rortli  th 


™K  billows  Hune 
I  Lidy  sale,  arid  nhe 
Ts  the  shimfriiij!  flame 
'  eaped  tumulliiuiisly. 


lercely  vomittMl 
r  njid  i-vury  dumer 
d  wiilelj  shed 
od'g  eiupendod  toun, 
which  hunff  iU  night 
•0  ot  beaveu  ■  liglit. 


liH,  in  |ind  out, 
IS  Riling  thuse  hollow  valca. 


mnd  and  round 
LH  pit«,  which  stolid 

ike  which  bound 


h  «ciilpturt9  niresl, 
autiful  and  Ktrange, 
1,  but  the  Taireat 


y,  good  and  fair. 

I,  still  lovelier  erew 

IS  ; — the  wulplor  sure 
t,  and  die  hue 

iwer  had  bmldod 
frill  change  fadi^J . 

re  dim,  Ihn  flood 
<jland  river 

Impea  then  ueemed  to  quivt 

a  the  ocean. 


And  their  lipB  moved  ;  one  leemed  to  apeak, 

When  Buddenlj'  the  maunlain  emcht. 
And  through  the  chann  the  floor  did  bnsk 

Willi  an  earth -ufiliftiiig  ci;tnr»e» : 
The  Btaluea  gave  a  jojoufl  Kream, 
And  on  iia  wings  the  pole  thin  dream 
Liitvd  the  Ladj'  from  the  stream. 

The  dizxy  flight  of  that  phantom  pale 
Waked  the  fair  Lady  from  her  alEirp, 

And  iJie  arose,  while  from  the  cell 

Oriier  dar4i  ejes  the  dream  did  creep; 

And  ahe  walked  about  aa  one  who  knew 

Thai  atvep  has  aighUi  s>  clear  and  true 

Ab  any  uaJiiiig  eyea  can  view. 


TO  CONSTANTIA 


Thii  to  b?  lost  and  thus  to  sink  and  die, 

Perchance  were  deati  I  indeed  1 — Cunxtan  tia, turn  I 

In  thy  dark  eyea  a  power  like  light  doth  lie, 
Even  though  the  souuila  whidi  were  thy  niee, 
which  bum 

Between  thy  lipa,  ■••  hud  la  aleep  ; 

Within  Ih;  breath,  and  on  thy  liair,  like  edonr  it 

And  from  thy  touch  Uke  fire  doth  leap.  [is  vc^ 
Even  while  1  write,  my  burning  diseka  are  wet, 
Ala3,tluLl  the  torn  heart  can  bleed,  butuotforgcl ! 

A  brcBthleM  awe,  tike  the  awift  change 
Uiisecu  but  felt  in  youthful  slunibera, 

Will!,  sweet,  hut  nncnmmunieahly  strange, 
Thuu  breallieet  iiuw  in  fast  aseendiug  uuiiiber& 

The  cupe  of  heaven  seetna  rent  and  cloven 

Anil  on  my  elioulden  wingx  are  woven. 
To  follow  iv.  sublime  career, 

Beyond  the  mighty  moons  that  wane 

'orge  of  nature's  utmost  sphere, 
orld's  shadowy  walla  are  post  and 


ieyond  II 
Cpon  tl 


disi 


ippcar 


Her  voice  is  hovering  o'er  my  soul — it  lingers 
O'erahadowing  it  with  soft  and  lulling  wings. 

The  blood  and  life  within  Ihoae  anowy  fingcra 
Teach  witchcraft  to  the  instrumental  airings. 

My  brain  is  wild,  my  breath  oomea  quick- — 
The  blood  is  listening  in  ray  frame. 

And  thronging  ahodowfl,  fast  and  thick, 
Fall  on  my  overflowing  eyes  i 

My  heart  is  quivering  like  a  flame  ; 

Aa  morning  dew,  that  in  the  eunbenm  diea, 
I  am  diiaolved  in  these  consuming  ecalacies. 

I  have  no  life,  Constsnlja,  now,  but  thee. 
Whilst,  like  the  world -surrounding  air,  Ihy  sang 

Flows  on,  and  filla  all  things  with  tnelody. — 
Now  is  thy  voice  a  tempvBl  swift  and  strong 

On  which,  like  one  in  tmnce  upborne, 
Secui'c  o'er  rocks  and  waves  1  sweep. 

Rejoicing  like  a  cloud  of  mora. 

Nun  'tis  the  breath  of  summer  night. 

Which,  when  the  starry  waturs  sleep, 
Ron  III]  weaternisies.witbiDcense'bloBWims  bright. 
Lingering,  suspends  my  soul  iu  iln  voluptuous 
fliuhL 


TO  CONSTANTIA. 


Ths  rose  that  drmks  the  fountain  dew 

In  the  pleasant  air  of  noon, 
Grows  pale  and  blue  with  altered  hue — 

In  the  gaze  of  the  nightly  moon ; 
For  the  planet  of  frost,  so  cold  and  bright, 
Makes  it  wan  with  her  borrowed  light. 

Such  is  my  heart — proses  are  fair, 
And  that  at  best  a  withered  blossom ; 

But  thy  false  care  did  idly  wear 

Its  withered  leaves  in  a  fiuthless  bosom  I 

And  fed  with  love,  like  air  and  dew. 

Its  growth 


DEATH. 


Thet  die — ^the  dead  return  not — Misery 

Sits  near  an  open  grave  and  calls  them  over, 
A  Youth  with  hoary  hair  and  haggard  eye— 

They  are  names  of  kindred,  friend  and  lover, 
Which  he  so  feebly  calls — they  all  are  gone  I 
Fond  wretch,  all  dead,  those  vacant  names  alone^ 
This  most  familiar  scene,  my  pain — 
These  tombs  alone  remain. 

Misery,  my  sweetest  friend — oh !   weep  no  more ! 

Thou  wUt  not  be  consoled — I  wonder  not : 
For  I  have  seen  thee  from  thy  dwelling's  door 

Watch  the  calm  sunset  with  them,  and  this  qK>t 
Was  even  as  bright  and  calm,  but  transitory. 
And  now  thy  hopes  are  gone,  thy  hair  is  hoary ; 
This  most  familiar  scene,  my  pain — 
These  tombs  alone  remain. 


SONNET.— OZYMANDIAS. 


1  MBT  a  traveller  from  an  antique  land 
Who  said  :  Two  vast  and  trunkless  legs  of  stone 
Stand  in  the  desert.     Near  them,  on  ue  sand. 
Half  sunk,  a  shattered  visage  lies,  whose  frown, 
And  wrinkled  lip,  and  sneer  of  cold  command. 
Tell  that  its  sculptor  well  those  passions  read 
Which  yet  survive,  stamped  on  these  lifeless  things, 
The  hand  that  mocked  them  and  the  heart  that  fed ; 
And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear : 
'*  My  name  is  Ozymandias,  king  of  kings : 
Look  on  my  works,  ye  Mighty,  and  despair !" 
Nothing  beside  remains.     Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare. 
The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  fnr  away. 


ON    P.   G. 


Hkb  voice  did  quiver  as  we  parted. 

Yet  knew  I  not  that  heart  was  broken 
From  which  it  came,  and  I  departed 
Heeding  not  the  words  then  spoken. 
Misery — O  Misery, 
This  world  is  all  too  wide  for  thee. 


LINES  TO  A  CRITia 


Honey  from  silkworms  who  can  gather^ 
Or  silk  from  the  yellow  bee  t 

l%e  grass  may  grow  in  winter  weather 
As  aooB  tm  hUe  in  me. 


Hate  men  who  cant,  and  men  wlw 
And  men  who  rail  like  thee ; 

An  equal  passion  to  repay 
They  are  not  coy  like  me. 


Or  seek  some  slave  of  power  and  gold. 
To  be  thy  dear  heart's  mate  ; 

Thy  love  wiil  move  that  bigot  oold^ 
Sooner  than  me  thy  hate. 

A  passion  like  the  one  I  prore 

Cannot  divided  be ; 
I  hate  ^y  want  of  truth  and  love— 

How  should  I  then  hate  thee  t 
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LINES. 


That  time  is  dead  for  ever,  child. 
Drowned,  frozen,  dead  for  ever  I 

We  look  on  the  past. 

And  stare  aghast 
At  the  spectres  wailing,  pale,  and  ghaaty 
Of  hopes  which  thou  and  1  beguiled 

To  death  on  life's  dark  river. 

The  stream  we  gazed  on  then  rolled  by  ; 
Its  waves  aro  uuretuming  ; 

But  we  yet  stand 

In  a  lone  land, 
Like  tombs  to  mark  the  memory 
Of  hopes  and  fears,  which  fade  and  flee 

In  the  light  of  life's  dim  morning. 

November  5th,  IS!?. 


ori;  UN  roKsis  of  isi?. 


NOTE   ON  POEMS   OF   1*117. 


BY  TUB  Bl>ITDIt. 


«  thnt  opprcsBed,  tai  the  aspect 

approached  bo  noar  Shelley, 

I  kindled  to  yet  keener   life  the 

li  his  heart.    The  restlees  thaughtB 

clothed  themselvm  in  veisc. 

IpoBcd   during   this  yesr.      Thu 

"  wHtlen  and  priiilrd,  wu  a 

ilind  and  Helen"  wu  begun — 


;h  poeme  u  have  an  lutetligibU 
amy  idea  and  Irojisitory 
I  perfect  anil  abrupt  expreauun, 
>t  themwlrcB  In  silence.  As  he 
without  a  buoh,  and  without  im- 
jn^,  I  find  mtuiy  such  in  his 
fl,  that  scarcely  bear  record  ; 
m,  broken  and  vague  pa  lliey  are. 
ble  to  those  who  love  Shelk-j's 
to  tmee  its  workings.  Thus  in 
itdil  re  wca  "  CoDStuntln,  Sieging," 


And  then  again  this  melancholy  trace  of  the  sa>I 
thronging  IhoBghts,  which  were  the  well  whence 
he  drew  tlie  idea  of  Athanase,  and  express  the 
restless,  pasHon-fmuglit  emotiuus  of  one  whose 
BenBibiliIy,kindled  to  too  intense  a  life,  perpetuntiy 
preyed  upon  itself : 


In  another  book,  which  coulaina  nomc  passionnle 
ouibreaka  with  regard  to  the  great  injustice  that 
he  endured  this  year,  the  poet  wrilis  : 
My  thougtilaartieaDdbdclnfolltudap 
Tha  veriR  thai  wmild  invnt  them  mdu  utrnj 
Lik«  moonllxbt  <n  (he  havoiaf  •pnaitlngdnyi 


i    had  this    year  also    pmjected   a    poem    o 
3  suliji-cl  of  Oihii,    inspired   by    the-    fi«)(e«    ' 


Kor  be  whu  dared  mako  the  foul  tyrant  quail, 
Amid  hi«  cowering  senate  with  tliy  name, 
Though  thou  and  he  were  great — it  will  avail 
To  thine  own  fame  that  Otho's  should  not  fail. 

Twill  wrong  thee  not — thou  wouldst,  If  thou  oouldst  feel* 

Abjure  such  envious  fame— great  Otho  died 

Like  thee— he  sanctified  his  country's  steel. 

At  onoethe  tyrant  nnd  tyrannicide, 

In  his  owa  blood— a  deed  it  was  to  buy 

Tears  from  all  men-'though  full  of  gentle  prtde, 

Buch  pride  as  from  impetuous  love  may  spring. 

That  will  nut  be  refused  Its  offering. 

I  in8ei*t  here  also  the  fragment  of  a  song,  though 
I  do  not  know  the  date  when  it  was  written,— but 
it  was  earlj  : — 

TO . 

Yet  look  on  me— take  not  thine  eyes  away. 

Which  feed  upon  the  love  within  mine  own. 
Which  is  indeeil  but  the  reflected  ray 

Of  thine  own  beauty  from  my  spirit  thrown. 

Yet  speak  to  me— thy  voice  is  as  the  tone 
Of  my  heart's  echo,  and  I  think  I  hear 

That  thou  yet  lovost  me  ;  yet  thou  alone 
Like  one  before  a  mirror,  without  care 

Of  aught  but  thine  own  features.  Imaged  there ; 

And  yet  1  wear  out  life  in  watching  thee ; 
A  toil  so  sweet  at  times,  and  thou  indeed 

Art  kind  when  I  am  sick,  and  pity  roe. 

He  projected  also  translating  the  Hymns  of 
Homer ;  his  version  of  several  of  the  shorter  ones 
remain,  as  well  as  that  to  Mercury,  already 
published  in  the  Posthumous  Poems.  His  readings 
this  year  were  chiefly  Greek.  Besides  the  Hymns 
of  Humer  and  the  Iliad,  he  read  the  Dramas  of 
iEfSchylus  and  Sophocles,  the  Symposium  of  Plato, 
iind  Arrian's  Historia  ladica.  In  Latin,  Apuleius 
^oiie  is  named.     In  English,  the  Bible  was  hia 


constant  study  ;  he  read  a  great  portion  of  it  aloud 
in  the  evening.  Among  these  evening  readings, 
I  find  also  mentioned  the  Fairy  Queen,  and  other 
modem  works,  the  production  of  hb  contem- 
poraries, Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Moore,  and 
Byron. 

His  life  was  now  spent  more  in  thought  than 
action — he  had  lost  the  eager  spirit  which  believed 
it  could  achieve  what  it  projected  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  And  yet  in  the  converse  of  daily 
life  Shelley  was  far  from  being  a  melancholy 
man.  He  was  eloquent  when  phUosophy,  or 
politics,  or  taste,  were  the  subjects  of  conver- 
sation. He  was  pUyful — and  indulged  in  the  wild 
spirit  that  mocked  itself  and  others — not  in  bitter- 
ness, but  in  sport.  The  Author  of  **  Nightmare 
Abbey"  seized  on  some  points  of  his  character  and 
some  habits  of  his  life  when  he  painted  Scythrop. 
He  was  not  addicted  to  **  port  or  madeira,"  but 
in  youth  he  had  read  of  "  Illuminati  and  Eleu- 
therachs,"  and  believed  that  he  possessed  the 
power  of  operating  an  inunediate  change  in  the 
minds  of  men  and  the  state  of  society.  These 
wild  dreams  had  iaded  ;  sorrow  and  adversity  had 
struck  home  ;  but  he  struggled  with  despondency 
as  he  did  with  physical  pain.  There  are  few  who 
remember  him  sailing  paper  boats,  and  watching 
the  navigation  of  his  tiny  craft  with  eagerness — 
or  repeating  with  wild  energy  the  ''Ancient 
Mariner,"  and  Southey's  *' Old  Woman  of 
Berkeley," — but  those  who  do,  will  recollect  that 
it  was  in  such,  and  in  the  creations  of  his  own 
fancy,  wheti  that  was  mfjst  daring  and  ideal,  that 
he  sheltered  himself  from  the  storms  and  disap- 
pointments, the  pain  and  soitow,  that  beset  his  life. 


POEMS    WRITTEN    IN    MDCCCXVin. 


ROSALIND  AND  HELEN. 


■D  imd  ItuK-  i>.  Dndoubtrd!;. 
iiflhW  (IfU  of  tXKIrf .  Il  it  In 
u  rxriie  pmfoanit  meitlbnioii  i 
he  ilTretluni  und  lunualai  Ihs 
n  •  nruln  Idol  mrUncbolj 
IcrpUan  of  mon  i(n|nrUnl  impir*- 
in  tba  reulcr  ■)>  IhM  tht  Kriter 
impDilIIim.  I  itrigned  mj-Klfi 
Ih  ciF  itie  fHllnti  which  moulded 
'  ilDTf ;  >nd  ihli  impulie  deicr- 


iloriij  of  (he  iinigiuailoiu  nhich 


Ifli  in  EngUnd  Hill  be  tdttud  hf  mj  beokBDer  b 
idd  lolhitcalleclioii.  Odo.  •rhirh  I  leiit  fnua  lulj,  sn 
KriitMi  ifler  •  dij'iixeiinKiD  unong  iha«  IdtiIt  hh 
taijii  whLrb  turrauhd  what  «uoi>a  tbe  ntmt,  tod  where 
iinaiitheirpolchre.  of  Petnirb.  Ifin;  odd  ii  inclined 
lo  eandf  mn  Uie  iosenioD  of  ibe  jDtrodnctorj  liaei.  vhiffa 
imofB  fiiHh  the  taddcn  tvlirf  of  m  ftmto  of  deep  d(*- 
poodoncy  bt  the  ndi«ni  vidoni  ditdoted  bj  (be  ndden 
bum  of  in  luliin  innriie  in  autumn,  an  Ibe  bigbcii 
puk  of  thou  delif  hifol  nauDUint,  I  eu  only  offer  u 
iBji  OKuK,  thil  thoj-  wan  not  rtued  U  ibo  wqnril 
oft  dear  friend,  with  whom  idded  jenn  of  mtoTrount 
only  wid  to  my  ipprebentlan  at  iu  ntue,  uid  who 
wouJd  have  hul  ittntK  Vfhl  Ihin  iayoQ«  to  coinpl 
thii  ik\t  hu  noi  brm  able  to  riiii:giuib  in  me 
lei]'  power  of  deUaeaiing  Hdncw. 

NiFLU.  ow.io.iBia. 


I  it  wnre  unkind 


ihiiiuJ  hninii. 

'I'nik  Willi  me 
hnw.  wlbU  u«\  f)o 
ftlOu'Uitli  llicy  bu. 


Thoie  hcklhy  paths,  that  inland  rtreun, 

And  the  blue  mountain*,  dupes  whicli  Mem 

Like  wrecks  of  childhond'n  sunnj  dream  : 

Which  that  we  have  abandoned  now. 

Weighs  on  the  heart  like  that  reinor»e 

Whieli  allerod  friendship  li^vca.     1  udi 

No  more  ouryonLliful  iiit^rrcourso. 

Tluit  cannot  be  I     Hosalind,  speak,  [comcL 

Speak  to  nie.     Lcuvs  me  not. — When  mom  did 

When  r'vrning  fell  upon  our  eommon  borne, 

Whrii  fiir  une  hour  WB  pftrtod, — do  not  frown  ; 

I  ivouM  iir.1  chide  time,  ihuujih  thy  faith  is  broken , 

Uiit  turn  fi  inc.     Oh  I  bv  (his  cherished  token 

llf  woven  liaii-,  which  ihou  will  uot  iliaown, 

Turn,  os  "iwcro  hut  the  niemoiy  of  me, 

A  ud  uot  my  setiruod  self  wlm  pniyeil  to  Ihce. 


bring  forbidden 
And  my  n'erburthened  memory 
Seek*  ycl  ila  lusl  repoae  in  thee. 
I  share  ihy  crime.    I  caunot  choose 
Bui  wopp  for  thee  :  mine  own  strange  grief 
But  seldom  itoopa  to  aueb  iclief  ; 


ROSALIND  AND  HELEN. 
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Nor  ever  did  I  love  thee  less, 
Thoagb  mourning  o'er  thy  wickedness 
£ven  with  a  sister's  woe.     I  knew 
What  to  the  evil  world  is  due, 
And  therefore  sternly  did  refuse 
To  link  me  with  the  infamy 
Of  one  so  lost  as  Helen.     Now 
Bewildered  by  my  dire  despair. 
Wondering  1  blush,and  weep  that  thou 
Shouldst  love  me  still, — thou  only  I — There, 
Let  OS  sit  on  that  grey  stone. 
Till  our  mournful  talk  be  done. 

HKLBIf. 

Alas  I  not  there ;  I  cannot  bear 

The  murmur  of  this  lake  to  hear. 

A  sound  from  thee,  Rosalind  dear, 

Whidi  never  yet  I  heard  elsewhere 

But  in  our  native  land,  recurs. 

Even  here  where  now  we  meet     It  stirs 

Too  much  of  suffocating  sorrow  I 

In  the  dell  of  yon  dark  chesnut  wood 

Is  a  stone  seat,  a  solitude 

Less  like  our  own.    The  ghost  of  peace 

Will  not  desert  this  spot.     To-morrow, 

If  thy  kind  feelings  should  not  cease. 

We  may  sit  here. 


And  I  will  follow; 


BOSALIND. 

Thou  lead,  my  sweety 


HEXRT. 

T'iB  Fenici*8  seat 
Where  you  are  going  t  This  is  no>  the  way, 
Mama  ;  it  leads  behind  those  trees  that  grow 
Close  to  the  little  river. 


HELEN. 

Yes  ;  I  know  ; 

Zlam  TviA    an«1  Ka  tmv 


Yes  ;  I  know  ; 
I  was  bewildered.  Kiss  me,  and  be  gay. 
Dear  boy,  why  do  you  sob  I 

HEimr. 

I  do  not  know  : 
But  it  might  break  any  one's  heart  to  see 
You  and  the  lady  cry  so  bitterly. 

HELEN. 

it  is  a  gentle  chikl,  my  frier.d.     Oo  home, 
Henry,  and  play  with  Lilla  till  I  come. 
We  only  cried  with  joy  to  see  each  other  ; 
We  are  quite  merry  now — Good  night. 

The  boy 
Lifted  a  sudden  look  upon  his  mother, 
And  in  the  gleam  of  forced  and  hollow  joy 
Which  hghtenedo'er  her  face,  laughed  witli  the  glee 
Of  li^ht  and  unsuspecting  infancy, 
-\  nd  whispered  in  her  ear,  "  Bring  home  with  you 
Tliat  sweet,  strange  lady-friend."    Then  off  he 

flew. 
But  Htopped,  and  beckoned  with  a  meaning  smile. 
Where  the  road  tui-ned.     Pale  Rosalind  tl^  while. 
Hiding  her  face,  stood  weeping  silently. 

(n  silence  then  they  took  the  way 
Beneath  the  fore»t*s  solitude. 
It  was  a  vast  and  antique  wood. 
Through  which  they  took  their  way  ; 


And  the  grey  shades  of  evening 

O'er  that  green  wildemesB  ^id  fling 

Still  deeper  solitude. 

Pursuing  still  the  path  that  woond 

The  vast  and  knotted  trees  around. 

Through  which  slow  shades  were  wandering, 

To  a  deep  lawny  dell  they  came, 

To  a  stone  seat  beside  a  spring. 

O'er  which  the  columned  wood  did  frame 

A  roofless  temple,  like  the  fane 

Where,  ere  new  creeds  oould  faith  obtain, 

Man's  early  race  once  knelt  beneath 

The  overhanging  deity. 

O'er  this  fair  fountain  hung  the  sky, 

Now  spangled  with  rare  stars.    The  snake. 

The  pale  snake,  that  with  eager  breath 

Creeps  here  his  noontide  thint  to  slake. 

Is  b^oning  with  manv  a  mingled  hue. 

Shed  from  yon  domeis  etesnal  blue, 

When  he  floats  on  that  dark  and  lucid  flood 

In  the  light  of  his  own  loveliness  ; 

And  the  birds  that  ui  the  fountain  dip 

Their  plumes,  with  fearless  fellowship 

Above  and  round  him  wheel  and  hover. 

The  fitful  wmd  is  heard  to  stir 

One  solitary  leaf  on  high  ; 

The  chirping  of  the  grasshopper 

Fills  every  pause.    There  is  emotloii 

In  all  that  dwells  at  noontide  here : 

Then,  through  the  intricate  wild  wood^ 

A  maze  of  life  and  light  and  motion 

Is  woven.     But  there  is  stillness  now ; 

Gloom,  and  the  trance  of  Nature  now : 

The  snake  is  in  his  cave  asleep ; 

The  birds  are  on  the  branches 

Only  the  shadows  creep  ; 

Only  the  glow-worm  is  gleaming  ; 

Onl  V  the  owls  and  the  nightini^es 

Wake  in  this  dell  when  £iy-light  fails, 

And  grey  shades  gather  in  the  woods  ; 

And  the  owb  have  all  fled  far  away 

In  a  merrier  glen  to  hoot  and  play. 

For  the  moon  is  veiled  and  sleeving  now. 

The  aocustomed  nightingale  still  broods 

On  her  accustomed  bough. 

But  she  is  mute  ;  for  her  false  mate 

Has  fled  and  left  her  desolate. 

This  silent  spot  tradition  old 

Had  peopled  with  the  spectral  dead. 

For  the  roots  of  the  speaker's  hair  felt  cold 

And  stiff,  as  with  tremulous  lips  he  told 

Tliat  a  hellish  shape  at  midnight  led 

The  ghost  of  a  youth  with  hoary  hair. 

And  sate  on  the  seat  beside  him  there. 

Till  a  naked  child  came  wandering  by, 

When  the  fiend  would  change  to  a  hidy  fair  f 

A  fearful  tale  I    The  truth  was  worse : 

For  here  a  sister  and  a  brother 

Had  solemnised  a  monstrous  curse, 

Meeting  in  this  fair  solitude  : 

For  beneath  yon  very  sky, 

Had  they  resigned  to  one  another 

Body  and  souL    The  multitude, 

Tracking  them  to  the  secret  wood, 

Tore  limb  from  limb  their  innocent  child. 

And  stabbed  and  trampled  on  its  mother  ; 

But  the  youth,  for  God's  most  holy  grace, 

A  priest  saved  to  bum  in  the  mark^pUee. 
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i'hejr  Uughed  alnud  ill  Frantic  g[ee, 

They  clapped  their  hands  and  leaped  aboul, 

Aiu^wcriug  each  utlipi's  eotac^r 

With  many  a,  prank  iind  merrj'  sliiral, 

But  I  ul  •ilenl  Hod  aline, 

Wrapped  in  tbe  mock  of  mourning  weed. 

They  lunghed,  for  he  »u  dead  ;  but  I 
Sate  wilh  a  hard  and  tf&rleHi  eye. 
And  vvith  a  heart  which  would  denjr 


With  tmn,  which  ei 
And  oft  his  smouth  and  bridled  tun^e 
Would  jjive  the  Ho  t^i  his  flushing  cheek  i 
He  was  a  caward  to  the  strong  ; 

■hoin  hia  vengejuicB  he  would  wreak  ! 

From  many  a  Hlranger'B  eye  would  dart. 

And  on  liia  memory  cling,  and  follow 

Hit  Eoul  to  ilB  home  so  cold  and  hollow. 

H6  wu  a  tyrant  to  the  weak. 

And  «B  were  such,  alas  the  day  I 

Oft,  «hea  my  little  ones  at  play, 

Were  in  youth's  natural  UEntneas  gay, 

Or  if  tliey  listened  to  some  (ale 

Of  travellers,  or  of  (airy  Und, — 

When  the  light  from  the  wood-fire's  dying  bnuid 

Flashed  on  their  fnees,— if  they  heard 

Or  thought  they  licard  upon  the  stair 

His  footatep,  the  suspeuded  wol'd 

Died  on  my  lipH  :  we  all  grew  pole  ; 

The  balic  at  my  bosom  was  hushed  with  fear 

If  it  thought  it  hpard  its  father  near  ; 

And  my  two  wild  boys  would  near  my  luim 

Cling,  cowed  and  cowering  fearfully. 

ni  t«ll  the  truth :  I  loved  anotber. 

I  my  ear  WBB  ever  ringing, 
my  hrain  waa  ever  clinging  ; 

stranger  breathed  that  name. 
My  lipa  turned  white,  nnd  my  heart  bent  fnst : 
My  nighia  were  once  liaualed  by  dreams  of  flame, 
My  daya  were  dim  in  the  shadow  cast, 
Vy  the  meniory  of  the 
Day  and  niglit,  day  and  night. 
He  was  my  breath  and  life  and  light, 
For  three  short  years,  which  soon  wei 
On  the  fourth,  my  gentle  mother 
Led  me  to  the  shrine,  to  he 
His  sworn  bride  etemnlly. 
And  now  we  stood  on  the  altar  stair, 
When  my  father  • 
And  with  a  loud  and  fearful  C17, 
Runhed  Iwlweon  us  suddenly, 
I  saw  the  stream  of  his  thin  grey  hair, 
1  saw  his  lean  and  lifted  hand, 
And  heard  his  wurdB,_and  live  1     O  God  I 
Wherefore  do  I  livel— "  Hold,  hold  I" 
He  cried, — "  I  tell  ihee  'tis  her  brother  I 
Thy  mother,  boy,  bsnenlh  the  sod 
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Of  Jim  diiird!i«jBfd 

I  AID  now  weak,  and  pAlc,  and  old : 

We  were  ooee  dear  to  oae  aaocher, 

I  tknd  thai  eoipoe  !    Tbov  art  amr  child  !* 

Then  with  a  hui^  both  long  and  wild 

The  youth  upon  the  paTcment  feU  : 

They  foand  him  dead  !    All  looked  oa  ae. 

The  spasntf  of  my  despair  to  see  ; 

But  I  was  calm.     I  went  away  ; 

I  was  efaunmy-eold  like  day ! 

I  did  not  weep    I  did  not  apeak ; 

Bat  day  by  day,  week  after  week, 

I  walked  about  like  a  eorpae  alire  ! 

AUs !  sweet  friend,  you  most  beliere 

This  heart  is  stone— it  dU  not  bteak. 


My  father  fired  a  Utile  wfaOe, 

But  all  might  see  thai  he  ww  dying. 

He  smiled  with  sndi  a  woeful  anile  ! 

When  he  was  in  the  efaureh-yard  lyini^ 

Among  the  worms,  we  grew  quite  poctr. 

So  thai  no  one  would  gire  ns  bread  ; 

My  mother  looked  at  me,  and  said 

Faint  words  of  elieer,  which  only  meant 

That  she  could  die  and  be  content ; 

So  I  went  forth  from  the  same  church  door 

To  another  husband's  bed. 

And  this  was  be  who  died  at  hst. 

When  weeks  and  "wiitfiff  and  year*  had  past. 

Through  which  I  firmly  did  fulfil 

My  duties,  a  deroCed  wife, 

With  the  stem  step  of  ranquished  wiD, 

Walkuiff  beneath  the  night  of  life. 

Whose  hours  extanguialMd,  like  slow  rain 

Falling  for  ever,  pain  bv  pain. 

The  very  hope  of  deathVi  dear  rest ; 

Which,  since  the  heart  within  my  breast 

Of  natural  life  was  dispceseet. 

Its  strange  sustainer  there  had  been. 

When  flowers  were  dead,  and  grass  was  green 

Upon  my  mother's  grave, — that  mother 

Whom  to  outlive,  and  cheer,  and  make 

Mv  wan  eyes  glitter  for  her  sake. 

Was  my  vow^  task,  the  single  care 

Which  once  gave  life  to  my  despair, — 

When  she  was  a  thing  that  did  not  stir, 

And  the  crawling  worms  were  cradling  her 

To  a  sleep  more  deep  and  so  more  iiweet 

Than  a  baby's  rocked  on  its  nurse's  knee, 

1  lived  ;  a  living  pulse  then  beat 

Beneath  my  heart  that  awakened  me. 

What  was  this  pulse  so  warm  and  free  ! 

Alas  !    I  knew  it  could  nut  be 

My  own  dull  blood  :  'twas  like  a  thought 

Of  liquid  love,  that  spread  and  wrought 

Under  my  bosom  and  in  my  brain, 

And  crept  with  the  blood  through  every  vein  ; 

iVnd  hour  by  hour,  day  after  day, 

Th ,'  wonder  could  not  charm  away* 

But  laid  in  sleep  my  wakeful  pain. 

Until  I  knew  it  was  a  child, 

And  then  I  wept     For  long,  long  years 

These  frozen  eyes  had  shed  no  tears  : 

But  now — 'twas  the  seamn  fair  and  mild 

When  April  has  wept  itself  to  May  : 

I  sate  through  the  sweet  sunny  day 

By  my  window  bowercd  round  with  leaves, 

And  down  my  checks  the  quick  tears  ran 


I  wept  to  diink  how  hard  it 

To  kill  mv  babe,  and  take  from  it 

The  f«ose  of  light,  and  the  warm  air. 

And  my  own  fund  and  tcader  care. 

And  love  and  smiles  ;  ere  1  knew  yet 

That  these  for  it  might,  as  fur  me. 

Be  dbe  maskn  of  a  grinning  nsuckery. 

And  haply,  1  would  dream,  'twere  saeei 

To  feed  it  from  my  frded  breast. 

Or  mark  ay  own  heart's  restless  beat 

Rock  it  to  its  untroubled  rest ; 

And  watdk  the  growing  soul  beneath 

Dawn  in  £aint  smiles ;  and  bear  its  breath. 

Half  interrupted  by  calm  sighs ; 

And  search  the  depth  of  its  fiur  eyes 

For  long  departed  memories  ! 

And  so  1  Uved  till  that  sweet  load 

Was  Ughtened.    Darkly  forward  flowed 

The  stream  of  years,  and  oo  it  bore 

Two  shapes  of  gladness  to  my  sight ; 

Two  other  babM,  delightful  more 

In  my  lost  souTs  abandoned  night. 

Than  their  own  country  ships  may  be 

Sailing  towards  wrecked  mariners. 

Who  ding  to  the  rock  of  a  wintry  sea. 

For  each,  as  it  came,  brought  soothing  tean^ 

And  a  loosening  warmth,  as  each  one  lay 

Socking  the  suUen  milk  away. 

About  my  frozen  heart  did  pUy, 

And  weaned  it,  oh  how  painfaUy  I — 

As  they  themselves  wero  weaned  each  one 

From  that  sweet  food^— even  frtxn  the  thirst 

Of  death,  and  nothingness,  and  rest. 

Strange  inmate  of  a  Oving  breast  I 

Which  all  that  I  had  unttergone 

Of  grief  and  shame,  since  she,  who  first 

The  gates  of  that  dark  refuge  closed, 

Came  to  my  sight,  and  almost  burst 

The  seal  of  that  Lethean  spring  ; 

But  these  fair  shadows  interposed  : 

For  all  delights  are  shadows  now  ! 

And  from  my  brain  to  my  dull  brow 

The  heavy  tears  gather  and  flow  : 

1  cannot  speak — Oh  let  me  weep  ! 

The  tears  which  fell  from  her  wan  eyes 
Glimmered  among  the  moonlight  dew  I 
Her  deep  hard  sobs  and  heavy  sighs 
Their  echoes  in  the  darkness  threw. 
When  she  grew  calm,  she  thus  did  keep 
The  tenor  of  her  tale  : — 

Ho  died, 
I  know  not  how.     He  was  not  old, 
I  f  age  be  numbered  by  its  years  ; 
But  he  was  bowed  and  bent  with  fean*, 
Pale  with  the  quenchless  tliirHt  of  gold, 
Which,  like  fierce  fever,  left  him  weak  ; 
And  his  strait  lip  and  bloated  check 
Wore  warped  in  spasms  by  hollow  sneers  ; 
And  selfish  cares  with  barren  plough, 
Not  age,  had  lined  his  nam>w  brow, 
And  foul  and  cruel  thoughts,  which  feed 

Upon  the  withering  life  within, 

p 
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ne  pniniwiv  wi»d. 

For  in  Ihat  killing  Ue  'twM  »«d— 

.n^d^ori^ 

be  died  iadnd. 

rn  «ci«  tluU  the  a.rwi«  cre«d 

oed  ihey  were  the  nnte. 

U  &a«.  and  therefore  i>  mueh  n«J 

That  1  abuuld  haie  a  i«re  lo  lave 

t«j  <:bMmbah.y 

Mr  children  fiMn  elemal  lire." 

,v  t.b«  .nxle  kJidij  : 

Friend,  lie  was  fthi.-lt.Ted  bv  the  enre, 

mwhin-dnlh: 

And  tliercfon  dared  to  be  a  liar  ! 

.km.Uf.l«ii.e, 

In  truth,  the  Indian  on  tbe  pjre 

1  with  silent  breUh, 

A*  well  might  there  be  &lw,  ■■  1 

n.  l^-fl  Iheir  pky. 

To  tlioae  abUonvd  embnoea  dimmed. 

Far  worw  than  Sre'a  brief  agcMiy. 

ii-f  fluwcr  (if  yooth 

Aa  to  the  Guutian  crmi,  if  (nw 

iwlrdgc  of  ihc  gnve ; 

ItookitaatbeTulgardo: 

'  llirn  wnuig  (hjit  truth, 
hg  i<iy  whi(£  gkve 

Nor  mj  rent  soul  had  leianie  jeC 

To  doubt  the  thing!  men  imy,  or  deem 

iwt  frign  B  groui ; 

That  they  are  other  than  ibey  aena. 

•  WI»I.w, 

■,  uf  fr»r  uid  awe. 

All  pr«aenl  who  those  erimo  did  bear. 

i^'hl  wu  theint  -.  uid  thej 

I  n  feigned  or  wtual  aeom  and  fear. 

D  word.,  bul  »id, 

Men,  women,  children,  slunk  away. 

bow  evCTT  liny 
y  work  tioi)  p!»j. 

Whirli  half  amqieeta  it.  own  baw  1» 

ad  gooe  «w«j(  1 

1  >poLe  to  none,  nor  did  abide, 

But  silently  1  went  my  way. 

alt  our  kit) 

Nor  uolieed  I  where  joyoualy 

le  wiJI  wu  rend. 

Sute  my  two  younger  Isbea  at  p1». 
But  went  wllh  foouteu  fttm  and  fast 

1,«,  eve.1  tiK-  de»d 

»ir  uulrid  Hhnmd*  oitliio, 

irc.     Tlu»c  wha  live 

Till  1  came  to  the  bfiak  of  the  ooan  j^ai. 

K,  but  >  coFH 

And  there,  a  woman  with  gtry  halra, 

fjunrcr  doth  fiivo 

Who  had  my  moiher'B  Bervani  been. 

nK  hair  (he  Blmil 

Kneeling,  with  many  t«i™  and  prsyenu 

iHte  who  p-iHin  and  toil, 

Made  me  accept  a  purse  of  gold. 
Half  of  the  earninga  she  had  kept 

KlL»i-*oni«.    Bt-hulJ, 

To  refuge  her  when  weak  and  old. 

my  tale  grown  old 

Mggen :  li^t  it  nacb 

With  woe,  which  never  sleeps  or  slept. 

foi-ble  gpoi-ch, 

1  wander  now.     'Tis  a  vain  thought— 

length  r^lioB 

But  on  yon  alp,  whose  snowy  head 

a  own  giiivB  and  mine. 

( We  see  it  o'er  the  flood  of  cloud. 

i.lalhin«i!.rovcrlv 

Which  sunriHc  from  its  eaftem  cavea 

im  <..yi1  .lajB  : 

Drives,  wrinkling  into  golden  wavHi, 

.ar.  a.id  l.ifamj'. 

Hung  with  its  precipices  proud. 

»iil  in  frozen  wujs 

From  that  grey  stone  where  first  we  met). 

There,  now  who  knows  tbe  dead  feel  noughtl 

ill,  tlint  inward  nIhId, 

Should  be  my  grave  ;  for  ho  who  yet 

■t.^liichdiwiisinanwre 

Is  my  soul's  soul,  once  said  :  "  'Twere  sweet 

K[i»|..-,  and  iirnkta  iU  (aira 

And  wind*  and  lulling  snows,  lluit  heat 

..>-,M  iMnnthtr  never 

With  their  soft  flake,  the  mountain  wide. 

When  veavy  nieloor  lamtis  repose. 

lli^' >;..iii.'.      Iliewlll 

And  langnid  sloniis  their  pinions  cl.)Be  : 

L.-eri.;,™ii 

And  all  things  strong  and  bright  and  pure. 

lien  <o  beh.ild, 

And  ever-during,  aye  endure  : 

Dco  dill  romain 

Who  knows,  if  oiu;  wer«  buried  there. 

B,  wliuw  huun  were  told. 

But  these  thinga  might  our  spirita  make. 

me  tlieir  |iatrimoii}', 

Their  own  eternity  partake  t " 

ei-uel  and  cold. 

Then  'twaa  a  wild  and  playful  saying 

ua  Il.e  will  waa  read. 

At  which  1  laughed  or  seemed  to  Uugh  : 

>e,  whiuh  »nught  to  hw 

I'hey  were  hia  words  :  now  heed  my  praying. 

agony ; 

Anrl  let  tlicm  be  my  epitaph. 

Thy  memory  for  a  term  may  be 

Bllil  to  and  fro 

niwilve,  and  all 

I  know  thou  will,  and  canat  forgive 

!aulionju»t  did  call; 

WhiUl  in  this  emng  world  lo  lite 

/^ 


My  Boul  disdained  not,  that  I  thought 
(ts  lying  t'orms  were  worthy  aught, 
And  much  lees  thee. 

HELEN. 

O  speak  not  so, 
But  come  to  me  and  pour  thy  wue 
Into  this  heart,  full  though  it  be, 
Aye  overflowing  with  its  own  : 
I  thought  that  grief  had  severed  me 
From  all  beside  who  weep  and  groan ; 
Its  likeness  upon  earth  to  be. 
Its  express  image  ;  but  thou  art 
More  wretched.     Sweet !  we  will  not  part 
Henceforth,  if  death  be  not  division  ; 
If  so,  the  dead  feel  no  contrition. 
But  wilt  thou  hear,  since  last  we  parted 
AU  that  has  left  me  broken-hearted  f 

BOSALIND. 

Yes,  speak.    The  &inte8t  stars  are  scarcely  shorn 
Of  their  thin  beams,  by  that  delusive  mom 
Which  sinks  again  in  darkness,  like  the  light 
Of  early  love,  soon  lost  in  total  night. 

HELEN. 

Alas  I  Italian  winds  are  mild. 

But  my  bosom  is  cold — wintry  cold — 

When  the  warm  air  weaves,  among  the  fresh  leaves, 

Soft  music,  my  poor  brain  is  wild. 

And  I  am  weak  like  a  nursling  child. 

Though  my  soul  with  grief  is  grey  and  old. 

BOSALIND. 

Weep  not  at  thine  own  words,  tho'  they  must  make 
Me  weep.     What  is  thy  tale  i 

HELEN. 

I  fear  'twill  shake 
Thy  gentle  heart  with  tears.     Thou  well 
Rememberest  when  we  met  no  more. 
And,  though  I  dwelt  with  Lionel, 
That  friendless  caution  pierced  me  sore 
With  grief — a  wound  my  spirit  bore 
Indignantly ;  but  when  he  died. 
With  him  lay  dead  both  hope  and  pride. 

Alas  !  all  hope  is  buried  now. 

But  then  men  dreamed  the  aged  earth 

Was  labouring  in  that  mighty  birth. 

Which  many  a  poet  and  a  sage 

Has  aye  foreseen — the  happy  age 

When  truth  and  love  shall  dwell  below 

Among  the  works  and  ways  of  men  ; 

Which  on  this  world  not  power  but  will 

Even  now  is  wanting  to  fulfil. 

Among  mankind  what  thence  befel 

Of  Btnfe,  how  vain,  is  known  too  well ; 

When  Liberty's  dear  pa^n  fell 

*Mid  murderous  howls.     To  Lionel, 

Though  of  2reat  wealth  and  lineage  high. 

Yet  through  those  dungeon  walls  there  came 

Thy  thrilling  light,  0  Liberty  I 

And  OS  the  meteor's  midnight  flame 

Startles  the  dreamer,  sun-like  truth 

Flashed  on  his  visionary  youth, 

And  filled  him,  not  with  love,  but  faith. 

And  hope,  and  courage  mute  in  death  ; 

For  love  and  life  in  him  were  twins, 


Bom  at  one  birth  :  in  every  other 

First  life,  then  love  its  course  begins, 

Though  they  be  children  of  one  mother ; 

And  so  through  thia  dark  world  they  fleet 

Divided,  till  in  death  they  meet : 

But  he  loved  all  things  ever.     Then 

He  passed  amid  the  strife  of  men. 

And  stood  at  the  throne  of  armed  power 

Pleading  for  a  world  of  woe  : 

Secure  as  one  on  a  rock-built  tower 

O'er  the  wrecks  which  the  surge  trails  to  aiid  fro, 

'Mid  the  passions  wild  of  human  kind 

He  stood,  like  a  spirit  calming  them  ; 

For,  it  was  said,  his  words  could  bind 

Like  music  the  lulled  crowd,  and  ston 

That  torrent  of  unquiet  dream 

Which  mortals  truUi  and  reason  deem. 

But  is  revenge  and  fear,  and  pride. 

Joyous  he  was ;  and  hope  and  peace 

On  all  who  heard  him  did  abide. 

Raining  like  dew  from  his  sweet  talk, 

As  where  the  evening  star  may  walk 

Along  the  brink  of  the  gloomy  seas. 

Liquid  mists  of  splendour  quiver. 

Kvf  very  gestures  touched  to  tears 

The  unpersuaded  tyrant,  never 

So  moved  before  :  his  presence  stung 

The  torturers  with  theur  victims'  pain. 

And  none  knew  how  ;  and  through  their  earn, 

The  subtle  witchcraft  of  his  tongue 

Unlocked  the  hearts  of  those  who  keep 

Gold,  the  world's  bond  of  slavery. 

Men  wondered  and  some  sneered  to  see 

One  sow  what  he  could  never  reap  : 

For  he  is  rich,  they  said,  and  young. 

And  might  drink  from  the  depths  of  luxury. 

If  he  seeks  fame,  fame  never  crowned 

The  champion  of  a  trampled  creed : 

If  he  seeks  power,  power  is  enthroned 

'Mid  ancient  rights  and  wrongs,  to  feed 

Which  hungry  wolves  with  praise  and  spoil. 

Those  who  would  sit  near  power  must  toil ; 

And  such,  there  sitting,  all  may  see. 

What  seeks  he !  All  that  others  seek 

He  casts  away,  like  a  vile  weed 

Which  the  sea  casts  unretumingly. 

That  poor  and  hungry  men  should  break 

The  laws  which  wreak  them  toil  and  scom^ 

We  understand  ;  but  Lionel 

We  know  is  rich  and  nobly  bom. 

So  wondered  they  ;  yet  all  men  loved 

Young  Lionel,  though  few  approved  ; 

All  but  the  priests,  whose  hatred  €ell 

Like  the  unseen  blight  of  a  smiling  day. 

The  withering  honey-dew,  which  clings 

Under  the  bright  green  buds  of  May, 

Whilst  they  unfold  their  emerald  wings : 

For  he  made  verses  wild  and  queer 

On  the  strange  creeds  priests  hold  so  dear. 

Because  they  bring  them  land  and  gold. 

Of  devils  and  saints  and  all  such  gear, 

He  made  tales  which  whoso  heard  or  read 

Would  laugh  till  he  were  almost  dead. 

So  this  grew  a  proverb :  **  Don't  get  old 

Till  Lionel's '  lumquet  in  hell'  you  hear. 

And  then  you  will  lau^h  yourself  young  again." 

So  the  priests  hated  him,  and  ho 

Repaid  their  hate  with  cheerful  glee. 
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uyuiw  quiekl;  died. 

Id  diaUnt  landii,  and  bwu  deceived 

Tew  pale  uul  dim 

By  some  Mrange  show  ;  for  there  were  found. 

e  HwUiA^. 

Bloiled  with  team,  as  ihoM  relieved 

g  witliered  hiia. 

By  tbcir  own  words  are  wont  lo  do, 

TbeHe  mournful  verses  on  the  ground. 

ile  o[  the  wuiiDg  moon, 

By  all  who  read  them  blotted  too. 

thniui;h  aa  April  Diglit 

of  wrinkliDE  bUxht. 

"  How  am  I  changed  •  my  hopcfl  were  once  like  Gn : 

inor.!.     Grey  Power  *»  «.iil«i 

1  loved,  and  I  believed  Uiat  life  was  love. 

L-stiul  Ihrone ; 

Ho*  am  I  lost '.  on  wings  of  Bwifl  desire 

Among  Heaven's  winds  my  spirit  once  did  nio»^ 
I  slept,  and  silver  dreams  did  aye  inspire 

-stained  alep*  dragged  on 

ndod  tnin :  and  men 

nd  decciTed  a^in, 

AH  nature  to  my  heart,  and  thought  to  make 

IOW8  again  cnutd  bind 

A  paradise  of  earth  for  One  aweet  sake. 

a  of  liamanliind 

I  love,  but  I  believe  in  love  no  more  : 

ins.     Fire  and  blood 

1  feel  desire,  but  hope  not     0,  from  sleep 

ragine  multitude. 

Most  vainly  must  my  weary  brain  implore 

•y  tjraiiW  seat 

Its  long-lost  flattery  now,     I  wake  to  weep. 

I  iiislnimeDl, 

And  sit  thruu|;li  (he  long  day  gnawing  the  core 

dmg  from  mines  of  gore 

Of  my  bitter  heart,  and,  like  a  miser,  keep. 

elavm  jBl  ever  wurc; 

Since  none  in  what  1  feel  take  pain  or  pleasure, 

>  and  in  halla, 

al  festitala. 

He  dwelt  beside  me  near  the  sea  ; 

md  in  hia  hcarfn  brothor 

And  oft  in  evening  did  we  meet. 

11,  UioBgh  hnir  dccoivod. 

Wlien  the  waves,  beneath  the  star-light,  flee 

'dfl  again  believed, 

O'er  the  yellow  sands  with  silver  feet. 

L.,<l^e*  began. 

And  talked.    Our  talk  was  sad  and  sweet. 

world  /et  over  no. 

Till  slowly  from  his  mien  there  [lassed 
The  desolation  which  it  spoke  ; 

not  loam,  but  gall. 

And  BmileB,-as  when  the  lightning's  blast 

ta,  like  drops  wbich  faU 

Has  parched  some  heaven-delighting  oak, 

The  noit  spring  shows  leaves  polo  and  rani, 

aiid  e>il  day 

But  like  flowera  delicate  and  fair, 

d  UioughtB,  that  cliiim 

On  its  rent  boughs— again  arruycd 

Hie  conuteonncB  in  lender  light : 

jh  hupc  was  uo»  (leepair— 

His  words  grew  subtle  fire,  which  made 

.ortblHcliuiiMO, 
iirruunding  air 

The  air  lus  hearers  breathed  delight : 

His  motions,  tike  the  winds,  were  free. 

lUes  obscure  and  atningu, 

Which  bend  the  bright  grass  gracefully, 
Then  fade  away  in  clnilela  faint : 

eartlniuake  linger  thare. 

And  winge.1  Hope,  on  which  upborne 
His  soul  seemed  hovering  in  his  eyes, 

1,  it  then  befel 

)  Liuiiel, 

Like  some  bright  spirit  newly-horn 

like  llio  life  uf  vouth 

Floating  amid  the  sunny  skies. 

wlien  dead,  bc^Tne 

Spiling  foith  from  his  rent  lieait  anew. 

ioK  HanK', 

Yet  o'er  bis  talk,  and  looks,  and  mien, 

II  in  hiH  .lintrcBB 

Temperiiijt  (heir  loveliness  too  keen. 

vimi  wilaeniraa. 

Past  woe  itseliaduw  backward  throw, 

ft  bis  native  [and. 

Till  like  an  exhalation,  spread 

1,  when  he  returaod, 

From  flowers  half  drunk  with  evening  dew. 

be  WBB  stricken  deep 

They  did  become  infectious  :  sweet 

«  of  mind,  and  turned 

And  subtle  mists  of  sense  and  thought 

Lionel. 

Which  nipt  us  soon,  when  we  might  meet. 

11,  did  lie  [Mimie  in  oloep. 

.■\lmoBt  from  our  own  looks,  and  aught 

ere  wont  lo  koeti. 

The  wide  world  holds.     And  so,  hU  mind 

.  a  winged  baud 

Was  healed,  while  mine  grew  sick  with  fear  i 

ioiiB,  whieli  bad  fed 

For  ever  now  his  health  declined. 

and  liquid  eyes, 

Like  some  frail  hark  whiiJi  caniiat  bear 

Tile  unpulse  of  an  allertHl  wind. 

h'lut  comnuLnJ— 

ra  'twas  pajTidiBe 

'Mid  its  new  joy  of  a  n»w  care: 

inw  miaeiy  lay : 

For  bis  cheek  became,  not  pale,  but  fair. 

'iwas  nie^ilew. 

As  rose-o'enbadoweil  lilies  are  ; 

And  Hoon  his  deep  and  Bunny  liair. 

In  this  alone  less  l«>utiful. 

Like  grass  in  tombs  grew  wild  and  rare. 

:!  hml  refuge  Bought 

Tlie  blood  in  his  translucent  veins 

.nqnietthSughl 

Ileal,  not  like  aiumal  life,  but  lore 

ROSAUKD  ANE>  HELENv. 
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Seemed  now  its  suUem  spriasn  to  move, 

When  life  had  failed;  and  all  its  |)ains  ; 

And  sudden  sleep  would  seize  him  oft 

Like  death,  sa  «alm,  but  that  a  tear^ 

His  pointed  eye-lashes  between, 

Would  gather  in  the  light  serene 

Of  smiles,  whose  lustre  bright  and  soft 

Beneath  Lay  undulating  there. 

His  breath  was  like  inconstant  flame^ 

As  eagerly  it  went  and  came  ; 

And  I  hung  o'er  him  in  liia  sleep, 

Till,  like  an  image  in  the  lake 

Which  rains  disturb,  my  tears  would  bccak. 

The  shadow  of  Uiat  slumber  deep  ; 

Then  he  would  bid  me  not  to  weep, 

And  say,  with  flattery  false,,  yet  sweet,. 

That  death  and  he  could  never  meet, 

H  I  would  never  part  with.  him. 

And  so  we  loved,  and  did  unite 

All  that  in  us  was  yet  divided  : 

For  when  he  said,  that  many  a  rite,. 

By  men  to  bind  but  once  provided, 

Could  not  be  shared  by  him  and  me, 

Or  they  would  kill  him  in  their  glee,. 

I  shuddered,  and.  then  laughing  said, 

*  We  will  have  rites  our  faith  to  bind. 

But  our  church  shall  be  the  starry  nighty 

Our  altar  the  grassy  earth  outspread. 

And  onr  priest  the  muttering  wind.* 


» 


'Twas  sunset  as.  I  spoke  :  one  star 
Had  scaree  burnt  forth,  when  from  afar 
The  ministers  of  misrule  sent. 
Seized  upon  Lionel,  and  bore 
His  chained  linibs  to  a  dreary  tower. 
In  the  midst  of  a  city  vast  and  wide. 
For  he,  they  said,  from  his  mind  had  bent 
Against  their  gods  keen  blasphemy, 
For  which,  though  his  soul  must  roasted  be 
In  hell*s  red  lakes  immortally. 
Yet  even  on  earth  must  he  abide 
The  vengeance  of  their  slaves*— a  trial,. 
I  think,  men  call  it     What  avail 
Are  prayers  and  tears,  which  chase  denial 
From  the  fierce  savage,  nursed  in  hate  V 
What  the  knit  soul  that  pleading  and  palo 
Makes  wan  the  quivering  cheek,  which  late- 
It  painted  with  its  own  delight  V 
We  were  divided.     As  I  could, 
I  stilled  the  tingling  of  my  bloody 
And  followed  him  in  their  despite. 
As  a  widow  follows,  pale  and  wild, 
The  murderers  and  corse  of  her  only  child  ; 
And  when  we  came  to  the  prison  door, 
And  I  prayed  to  share  his  dmigeon  floor 
With  prayers  which  rarely  have  been  spucned. 
And  when  men  drove  me  fortW  and  L 
Stared  with  blank  frenzy  on  the  sky, 
A  farewell  look  of  love  he  turned, 
Half-cahnins  me  ;  th^n  gazed  awhile,. 
As  if  through  that  black  and  massy  pile,. 
And  through  the  erowd  ai-ound  him  there,. 
And  through  the  dense  and  murky  air. 
And  the  thronged  streets,  he  did  espy 
What  poets  km*w  and  prophecy ; 
And  said,  with  voice  that  made  them  shiver,. 
And  clung  like  music  in  my  brain, 
And  which  the  mute  walls  spoke  again 
Prolonging  it  with  dee|3cned  strain — 
**  Fear  not  the  tyrants  sluiil  rule  for  evev, 


Or  the  priests  of  the  bloody  fiuth  ; 
They  stand  on  the  brink  of  that  mighty  river, 
Whose  waves  they  have  tainted  wiUi  death : 
It  is  fed  from  the  depths^of  a  thousand  dells. 
Around  them  it  foams,  and  rages,  and  swells. 
And  their  swords  and  their  sceptres  I  floating 
Like  wrecks,  in.  the  suigp  of  eternity  J* 

I  dwelt  beside  the  prison  gate,. 

And  the  strange  crowd  that  ou^  and  m 

Passed,  some,  no  doubt,  with  mine  own  fiile. 

Might  have  fretted  me  with  its  ceaseless  diO) 

But  the  fever  of  care  was  louder  within. 

Soon,  but  too  late,  in  penitence 

Or  fear,  his  foes  released  him  tbenoe : 

1  saw  his  thin  and  languid  form. 

As  leaning  on  the  jailer's  arm, 

Wliose  hardened  eyes  grew  moist  the  whU^ 

To  meet  his  mute  and  faded  smile. 

And  hear  his  words  of  kind  fareweH,, 

He  tottered  forth  from  his  damp  celL. 

Many  had  never  wept  before. 

From  whom  fast  tears  then  gushed  and^fell: 

Many  will  relent  no  more. 

Who  sobbed  like  infants  then  ;•  aye,  all- 

Who  thronged  the  prison's  stony  hall^ 

The  rulers  or  the  slaves  of  Uw 

Felt  with  a  new  surprise  and  awe 

That  they  were  human,  till  strong  shaoM 

Made  them  again  become  the  same. 

The  prison  blood^hounds,  huge  and  grim. 

From  human  ltx>ks  the  infection  caught. 

And  fondl  V  crouched  and  fawned  on  him  ^- 

And  men  have  heard  the  prisoners  say. 

Who  in  their  rotting  dungeons  lay,. 

That  from  that>  hour,  throughout  one  day^ 

The  fierce  despair  and  hate,  which  kept 

Their  trampled  bosoms,  almost  slept : 

When,  like  twin  vultures,  they  huqg  feeding 

On  each  heart's  wound,  wide  torn  and  bleedtngi. 

Because  their  jailer's  rule,  they  thought, 

Grew  merciful,  like  a  parent's  sway. 

I  know  not  how,  but  we  were  free  : 
And  Lionel  sate  alone  with  me. 
As  the  carriage  drove  through  the  streets  apaoe-; 
And  we  looked,  upon  each  other's  face ; 
,  And  the  blood  in  our  fingers  intertvvined 
Ran  like  the  thoughts,  of  a  single  mind,. 
As  the  swift  emotions  went  and  came 
Through  the  veins  of  each  united  frame. 
So  through  the  long  long  streets  we  past 
Of  the  million-peopled  city  vast ; 
Which  is  that  desert,,  where  each  ons 
Seeks  his  mate  yet  is  alone,. 
Beloved  and  sought  and  mourned  of  nome  ; 
Until  the  clear  blue  sky  was  soen,. 
And  the  grassy  meadows  bright  and  green. 
And  then  1  sunk,  in  his  embrace. 
Enclosing  there  a  mighty  space 
Of  love:  and. so  we  travelled  on 
By  woods,  and  fields  of  yellow  flowers. 
And  towns,  and  villages,  and  towers. 
Day  after  day  of  happy  hours. 
It  was  the  azure  time  of  June, 
When  the  skies  are  deep  in  the  stainless  noon. 
And  the  warm  and  fitful  breezes  shake 
The  fresh  green  leaves  of  the  hedge-row  brier ; 
And  there  were  odours  then  to  make 
The  very  breath  we  did  respire 
A  liquid  element,  whereon 
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icliRhted  thiDgR 

Alas  !  the  anqoiet  life  did  tingle 

r  on  Bublle  wingx, 

From  mine  own  heart  through  crery  vmn. 
Like  a  captive  in  dreams  of  liberty, 

i;W  far  »wny, 

:md»  of  tlis  Biinn)'  dnj. 

Who  hento  the  walls  of  his  slony  ceU. 

filing  Btar  came  forth 

Uut  iii>,  it  seemed  ah^-aJy  free. 

of  the  new  bent  moon. 

und  c-hb«i  from  th«  «ith, 

On  my  faint  eyes  and  hmbs  did  dwell 

lie  full  anJ  wearjf  Bca 

THal  spirit  as  it  passed,  till  soon. 

As  a  frail  cloud  wandering  o'er  the  moon, 

B  own  repose 

Beneath  its  light  invisible. 

icli  on  each  other  cIvM 

Is  seen  wheo  it  folds  its  grey  wings  again 

To  alight  on  TniduighCs  dusky  phin, 
I  lived  and  saw,  and  the  gathering  soul 

Lv™  when  daj.lighl'B  gone, 

Passed  from  beneath  that  strong  cuntrol, 

1  nmkn  i-ach  mortal  fnune 

And  1  fell  on  a  life  which  was  lick  with  fear 

■wnviin  flnnie, 
r  ikr  than  curth. 

Of  all  the  woe  that  now  1  bear. 

atrainB  of  lianuony 

Not  far  from  where  we  dwell,  there  Blood 

hr  -..lent  «kv, 

leriiesa  i>t  teiira. 

In  record  of  a  Bweot  sad  sliiiy. 

An  altar  and  a  temple  bright 

fallf^-a™. 

Circled  by  steps,  and  o'er  the  gate 

0  we  Imvelled  on 

Was  sculjitured,  "  To  Fideiity  ;" 

he  home  of  Lionet, 

Aud  in  the  shrine  au  iniape  sate. 

lUinB  wild  and  tone, 

All  veiled:  but  there  was  seen  the  light 

western  sea. 

Of  smilea,  which  feintly  could  expt™ 

verge  of  (he  erhoing  Bliorc 

Hliadowod  o'er. 

Throuih  that  ethereal  draisq-. 

The  left  hand  held  the  head,  iLe  right— 

ard,  with  hair  till  hoar, 

You  might  see  the  nerves  quivering  witlua- 
Waa  forcing  the  point  of  a  barbed  dart 

c>-d  BO  fearfullv; 

\  eobe  did  waken  me 

Into  its  side-con vuleing  heart 

i  o'er  me  like  ijuick  madness 

An  unskUled  haod,  yet  one  inronoed 

With  gcniuH,  had  tlie  marble  warmed 

uidsaw  that  Uierc  was  death 

With  that  pathetic  life.    This  lala 

iaj  by  day 

Itlold:  A  dog  had  from  the  sea. 

r  grow  hope  and  faitit, 
I  dared  to  aav. 

When  the  tide  was  raring  fearfully. 
Dragged  Lionel's  mother,  weak  and  pale, 

Then  died  beside  her  ou  the  sand. 

id  foul,  and  dull,' 

And  she  that  temple  Ihenee  had  pUnned ; 

w  iHautiful  1 

But  it  was  Lionel's  own  hand 

10  grew  more  weak, 

Had  wrought  the  image.    Each  new  moon 
That  lady  did,  in  this  lone  (une. 

.ice,  when  he  might  speak. 

loud,  beoime  more  low  ; 

The  rites  of  a  religion  sweet. 

^h  Hashed  through  his  waxen  cheek 

WhoM  god  was  m  her  heart  and  brain  : 

o  i™e-hke  hues  which  flow 

The  seasons'  kiveliest  flowers  were  sti-ewn 

(ho  Alpine  snow: 

On  the  marble  floor  beneath  her  feet, 

d  not  liU  death  in  him. 

And  she  brought  crowns  of  eea-budt  white, 

life  o'er  even  limb 

Whoso  odour  ia  so  sweet  and  faint. 

of  sense  and  tliought. 

Woven  in  dovioes  fine  and  quninl. 

er  wind  faitit  odours  brought 

f)oi>era,  evi^n  as  it  passed. 

And  leani  from  her  brown  eyes  did  stain 

change,  n«  the  noon-day  sea 

The  altar:  need  but  look  upon 

breeze  sweeps  fitfully. 

That  dying  statue,  fair  and  wan, 

a  sky  o'ereasl, 

]f  tears  should  cease,  to  weep  again  : 

And  rare  Arabian  odours  came, 

tminofmosiemade*' 

Through  the  myrtle  copses,  steaming  thenco 

m.d,  arise  and  fade 

From  the  hissing  frankincenw. 

Whoso  smoke,  wool-while  as  ocean  foam. 

with  intermitting  flow, 

Hung  in  dense  Hocks  heneatli  the  dome, 

B  quiver  aud  {lart. 

That  ivory  dome,  whose  tiun  night 

the  beatings  of  his  heart. 

Willi  golden  stars,  hke  heaven,  was  bright 
O'er  lEo  split  ceda™'  pointed  flame ; 

pong  ;  and  with  my  tresses 

■fully  would  bind 

And  the  Udy's  harp  would  kindle  there 

motwy  lonelinesses 

The  melody  of  an  old  air. 

nme  so  to  minglo 

Softer  than  sleep ;  the  villagera 

th  of  woven  earesms, 

MIkI  their  religion  up  with  hers, 

ibi  wen)  intertwmcd, 

Aud  oa  they  liHened  round,  shed  tears. 
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One  eve  he  led  me  to  this  fane : 

DayKght  on  its  last  purple  cloud 

Was  lingering  grey,  and  soon  her  strain 

The  nightingale  b^an ;  now  loud, 

Climbing  in  circles  the  windless  sky. 

Now  dying  music ;  suddenly 

Tis  scattered  in  a  thousand  notes, 

And  now  to  the  hushed  ear  it  floats 

Like  field-smells  known  in  infancy, 

Then  failing,  soothes  the  air  again. 

We  sate  within  that  temple  lone, 

Pavilioned  round  with  Parian  stone: 

His  mother's  harp  stood  near,  and  oft 

I  had  awakened  music  soft 

Amid  its  wires:  the  nightingale 

Was  pausing  in  her  heaven-taught  tale: 

*<  Now  drain  the  cup,'*  said  Lionel, 

**  Which  the  poet-bird  has  crowned  so  well 

With  the  wine  of  her  bright  and  liquid  song ! 

Heardst  thou  not  sweet  words  among 

That  heaven-resounding  minstrelsy  1 

Heardst  thou  not,  that  those  who  die 

Awake  in  a  world  of  ecstacy ! 

That  love,  when  limbs  are  interwoven. 

And  sleep,  when  the  night  of  life  is  cloven. 

And  thought,  to  the  world's  dim  boundaries 

clinging, 
And  music  when  one  beloved  is  singing. 
Is  death !    Let  us  drain  right  joyously 
The  cup  which  the  sweet  bird  fills  for  me." 

He  paused^  and  to  my  lips  he  bent 

His  own:  like  spirit  bis  words  went 

Through  all  my  limbs  with  the  speed  of  fire ; 

And  hb  keen  eyes,  glittering  through  mine. 

Filled  me  with  the  Same  divine, 

Which  in  their  orbs  was  burning  far, 

Like  the  light  of  an  unmeasured  star. 

In  the  sky  of  midnight  dark  and  deep: 

Yes,  'twas  his  soul  that  did  inspire 

Sounds,  which  my  skill  could  ne'er  awaken  ; 

And  first,  I  felt  my  fingers  sweep 

The  harp,  and  a  long  quivering  cry 

Burst  from  my  lips  in  symphony : 

The  dusk  and  solid  air  was  shaken. 

As  swift  and  swifter  the  notes  came 

From  my  touch,  that  wandered  like  quick  flame. 

And  from  my  bosom,  labouring 

With  some  unuttei*able  thing : 

The  awful  sound  of  my  own  voice  made 

My  faint  lips  tremble  ;  in  some  mood 

Of  wordless  thought  Lionel  stood 

So  pale,  that  even  beside  his  cheek 

The  snowy  column  from  its  shade 

Caught  whiteness :  yet  his  countenance 

Raised  upward,  burned  with  radiance 

Of  spirit-piercing  joy,  whose  light, 

Like  the  moon  struggling  through  the  night 

Of  whirlwind-rifted  clouds,  did  break 

With  beams  that  might  not  bn  confined. 

I  paused,  but  soon  his  gestures  kindled 

New  power,  as  by  the  moving  wind 

The  waves  are  lifted,  and  my  song 

To  low  soft  notes  now  changed  and  dwindled. 

And  from  the  twinkling  wires  among. 

My  languid  fingera  drew  and  flung 

Circles  of  life-dissolving  sound. 

Yet  faint :  in  aery  rings  they  bound 

My  Lionel,  who,  as  every  strain 

Grew  fainter  but  more  sweet,  his  mien 


Sunk  with  the  sound  relaxedly ; 
And  slowly  now  he  turned  to  me^ 
As  slowly  faded  from  his  face 
That  awful  joy :  with  looks  serene 
He  was  soon  drawn  to  my  embrace, 
And  my  wild  song  then  died  away 
In  murmurs :  words,  I  dare  not  say, 
We  mixed,  and  on  his  lips  mine  fed 
Till  they  methought  felt  still  and  cold : 
"  What  is  it  with  thee,  love  !"  I  said  ; 
No  word,  no  look,  no  motion  I  yes. 
There  was  a  change,  but  spare  to  guess. 
Nor  let  that  moment's  hope  be  told. 
I  looked,  and  knew  that  he  was  dead. 
And  fell,  as  the  eagle  on  the  plain 
Falls  when  life  deserts  her  brain. 
And  the  mortal  lightning  is  veiled  again. 
0  that  I  were  now  dead  !  but  such. 
Did  they  not,  love,  demand  too  much. 
Those  dying  murmurs !     He  forbad. 

0  that  I  once  again  were  mad  I 
And  yet,  dear  Rosalind,  not  so. 
For  I  would  live  to  share  thy  woe. 
Sweet  boy  I  did  I  forget  thee  too  ! 
Alas,  we  know  not  what  we  do 
When  we  speak  words. 

No  memory  more 
Is  in  my  mind  of  that  sea-shore. 
Madness  came  on  me,  and  a  troop 
Of  misty  shapes  did  seem  to  sit 
Beside  me,  on  a  vessel's  poop, 
And  the  clear  north- wind  was  driving  it. 
Then  I  heard  strange  tongues,  and  saw  strange 

flowers. 
And  the  stars  methought  grew  unlike  ours, 
And  the  azure  sky  and  the  stormless  sea 
Made  me  believe  that  1  had  died, 
And  waked  in  a  world,  which  was  to  me 
Drear  hell,  though  heaven  to  all  beside. 
Then  a  dead  sleep  fell  on  my  mind, 
Whilst  animal  life  many  long  years 
Had  rescued  from  a  chasm  of  tears  ; 
And  when  I  woke,  I  wept  to  find 
That  the  same  lady,  bright  and  wise. 
With  silver  locks  and  quick  brown  eyes. 
The  mother  of  my  Lionel, 
Had  tended  me  in  my  distress. 
And  died  some  months  before.     Nor  less 
Wonder,  but  far  more  peace  and  joy, 
Brought  in  that  hour  my  lovely  boy ; 
For  urough  that  trance  my  soul  had  well 
The  impress  of  thy  being  kept ; 
And  if  I  waked,  or  if  I  slept. 
No  doubt,  though  memory  faithless  be. 
Thy  image  ever  dwelt  on  me  ; 
And  thus,  0  Lionel  1  like  thee 
Is  our  sweet  child.     'Tis  sure  most  strange 

1  knew  not  of  so  great  a  cluinge. 

As  that  which  gave  him  birth,  who  now 
Is  all  the  solace  of  my  woe. 

That  Lionel  great  wealth  had  left 
By  will  to  me,  and  that  of  all 
The  ready  lies  of  law  bereft. 
My  child  and  me  might  well  befall. 
But  let  me  think  not  of  the  scorn, 
Which  from  the  meanest  I  have  borne, 
When,  for  my  child's  beloved  sake, 
I  mixed  with  slaves^  to  vindicate 
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iscItm  do  make  : 
|om  is  my  fute, 
"    ing  the  nine 
dealhlcBB  fuiie. 

|o,  where  red  morning  thro'  the 

_ /!"  Slid  RoMvlind. 

Hurib  Ibe;  rose,  &Dd  towards  iJie 

Ibeneath  the  leans  now  wind 
ud  HnoGrs  intertwined : 
ilwtilliDg,  where  the  ■hare 

I  .vcks,  BQil  eypresses 

t  dark  greeu  cones  tho  alent 

owa  tho  clear  depltis  below, 
^rnxcc  from  its  Ijowcrs. 

^..  nud  fainl  lemun-tlou'en, 

Bdituolvine  frsgrwm  o'er 

K  of  the  wiiidleu  lake  ; 

Bjed  roreet'a  limba  look  hoar, 
f  wliich  tlieir  green  gttrmenU 

i'b  borne,  and  clean  uid 


«  how  all 


like  Italr. 

IhiagH  thore  were 


toe,  dim  memory 
Jiod  :  she  Blood  u  one 
_...re  hiB  body  cannot  be, 
f  where  her  child  yet  B[^>t, 
e,  that  brow  was  Lioiiel'i), 
-,,  and  BO  be  ever  kept 
,  pillowing  hiB  bead  with  it 

wake  hini  yet-" 


Thcnecronfa, 
Such  OB  thoy  wi 
They  wanilere 


[ered  in  their  youth,  tt 


And  after  in        _ 
Chojige  eveD  liLe  the  ocean  and  the  wind. 
Her  daaghter  wbb  refltored  to  RoBaluid, 
And  in  Iheir  circle  theuoe  Bome  riratinga 
or  joy  "mid  their  new  calm  would  InlOTcne  : 
A  loTely  child  ahe  was,  of  looka  tttme, 
And  motioDB  which  o'er  thinga  indilTennt  shed 
The  Trace  and  gentleoea  frnn  whence  they  can 
And  Helen's  boy  grew  with  her,  and  they  fed 
From  the  samefloweiB  of  thought,  until  each  mi 
Like  springs  which  mingle  i  1*1 


Andi 


in  theii 


The  shadow  of  the  peace  deoiej  to  them. 

And  Koealiad, — for  when  the  liring  stem 

Ib  cankered  in  its  heart,  the  tree  must  fall, — 

Died  ere  her  time  ;  aiid  with  deep  grief  and  awi 

The  pale  survivoiB  followed  her  remains 

Beyond  the  region  oF  diswlving  raini. 

Up  the  cold  mnunlain  she  waa  wont  to  call 

Her  tomb ;  and  on  Cliiavenna's  precipice 

They  rsLBed  a  pyTamid  of  tasting  tee, 

Whose  polished  aides,  ere  day  had  yet  began, 

Caught  (ho  liiat  glow  of  the  unrinen  aun. 

The  last,  when  it  bad  sunk  ;  and  throngh  the  night 

The  charioteers  of  Arctos  wheeled  round 

lis  glittering  jioint,  ut  seen  from  Helen's  home. 

Whose  sad  inhabitants  each  year  would  come, 

With  willing  Bl*pa  climbing  that  rugged  height. 

And  hang  long  locks  of  bair,  and  garlands  bound 

With  amai-aiitb  liowen,  which,  in  the  clime'a 

Filli'd  tlio  fniro  air  with  unaeouslomed  li^t : 
Such  flower*,  as  in  the  wintry  memory  bloom 
or  one  frieud  lell,  adorned  that  frozen  tomb. 

Helen,  whose  spirit  was  of  softer  mould. 

Whose  Bufferings  loo  were  tees,  death  slowlier  led 

Into  Ihe  peace  of  his  dominion  cold  : 

She  died  among  her  kindred,  being  olil ; 

And  know,  that  if  love  die  nol  in  the  dead 

Aa  in  the  living,  none  of  mortal  kind 

Are  btea^  as  now  Helen  and  RosaUod. 
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Many  a  green  isle  needs  must  be 
In  the  deep  wide  sea  of  misery, 
Or  the  mariner,  worn  and  wan, 
Never  thus  could  voyage  on 
Dav  and  night,  and  night  and  day, 
Drifting  on  his  dreary  way. 
With  the  solid  darkness  black 
Closing  round  his  vessel's  track ; 
Whilst  above,  the  sunless  sky, 
Big  with  clouds,  hangs  heavUy, 
And  behind  the  tempest  fleet 
Hurries  on  with  lightning  feet. 
Riving  sail,  and  cord,  and  plank. 
Till  the  ship  has  almost  diank 
Death  from  the  o'er-brimming  deep  ; 
And  sinks  down,  down,  like  that  sleep 
When  the  dreamer  seems  to  be 
Weltering  through  eternity ; 
And  the  dim  low  line  before 
Of  a  dark  and  distant  shore 
Still  recedes,  as  ever  still 
Longing  with  divided  will ; 
But  no  power  to  seek  or  shun. 
He  is  ever  drifted  on 
0*er  the  unreposing  wave. 
To  the  haven  of  the  grave. 
What,  if  there  no  friends  will  greet ; 
What,  if  there  no  heart  will  meet 
His  with  love's  impatient  beat ; 
Wander  wheresoe'er  he  may, 
Can  he  dream  before  that  day 
To  find  refuge  from  distress 
In  friendship's  smile,  in  love's  caress! 
Then  'twill  wreak  him  little  woe 
Whether  such  there  be  or  no  : 
Senseless  is  the  breast,  and  cold, 
Which  relenting  love  would  fold  ; 
Bloodless  are  the  veins  and  chill 
Which  the  pulse  of  pain  did  fill : 
Every  little  living  nerve 
That  from  bitter  words  did  swerve 
Round  the  tortured  lips  and  brow. 
Are  like  sapless  leaflets  now 
Frozen  upon  December's  bough. 


On  the  beach  of  a  northern  sea 
Which  tempests  shake  eternally. 
As  once  tlie  wretch  there  lay  to  sleep, 
Lies  a  solitan*  heap, 
One  white  skull  and  seven  dry  bones. 
On  the  margin  of  the  stones, 
Where  a  few  grey  rushes  stand. 
Boundaries  of  the  sea  and  land  : 
Nor  is  heard  one  voice  of  wail 
But  the  sea-mews,  as  they  sail 
O'er  the  billows  of  the  gale  ; 
Or  the  whirlwhid  up  and  down 
Howling,  like  a  slaughtered  town, 


When  a  king  in  glory  rides 
Through  the  pomp  of  fratricides : 
Those  uuburied  bones  around 
There  is  many  a  mournful  sound ; 
There  is  no  lament  for  htm, 
Like  a  sunless  vapour,  dim, 
Who  once  clothed  wiUi  life  and  thought 
What  now  moves  nor  murmurs  not 

Ay,  many  flowering  islands  lie 

In  the  waters  of  wide  Agony: 

To  such  a  one  this  mom  was  led 

My  bark,  by  soft  winds  piloted. 

'Blid  the  mountains  Euganean, 

I  stood  listening  to  the  piean 

With  which  the  legioned  rooks  did  hail 

The  sun's  uprise  majestical ; 

Gathering  round  wiui  wings  all  hoar. 

Through  the  dewy  mist  they  soar 

Like  grey  shades,  till  the  eastern  heav«n 

Bursts,  and  then,  as  clouds  of  even. 

Flecked  with  fire  and  aacure,  lie 

In  the  unfitthomable  sky. 

So  their  plumes  of  purple  grain. 

Starred  with  drops  of  golden  rain. 

Gleam  above  the  sunlight  woodSy 

As  in  silent  multitudes 

On  the  morning's  fitful  gale 

Through  the  broken  mist  they  sail ; 

And  the  vapours  cloven  and  gleaming 

Follow  down  the  dark  steep  streaming. 

Till  all  is  bright,  and  clear,  and  still, 

Round  the  solitary  hill. 

Beneath  is  spread  like  a  green  sea 
The  waveless  plain  of  Lombardy, 
Bounded  by  the  vaporous  air, 
Islanded  bv  cities  foir ; 
Underneath  day's  azure  eyes, 
Ocean's  nursling,  Venice  lies^— 
A  peopled  labyrinth  of  walls, 
Amphitrite's  destined  halls. 
Which  her  hoary  sire  now  paves 
With  his  blue  and  beaming  waves. 
Lo  !  the  sun  upsprings  behind, 
Broad,  red,  radiant,  half-reclined 
On  the  level  quivering  line 
Of  the  waters  crystalline ; 
And  before  that  chasm  of  light, 
As  within  a  furnace  bright, 
Column,  tower,  and  dome,  and  spire, 
Shine  like  obelisks  of  fire. 
Pointing  with  inconstant  motion 
From  the  altar  of  dark  ocean 
To  the  sapphire-tinted  skies  ; 
As  the  flames  of  sacrifice 
From  the  marble  shrines  did  rise 
As  to  pierce  the  dome  of  gold 
Where  Apollo  spoke  of  old. 
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J' !  thoo  hut  been 

O'er  a  mishty  thunder-b, 

a,  vid  then  hi*  queen; 

Chaaeniog  terror:  what  thoo^  jrt 

■■d«-l.e<-d.r. 

Poesy'.  nnlaUiiig  riTw, 

91.  miut  l«  hi.  prey. 

Which  throuih  Altdoa  winds  for  mr. 

t!ul  rained  Ihre  here 

ly  watery  Iner. 

Many  a  ncred  poet".  graTC, 

ruin  then  lh»n  now. 

Mourn  its  lateR  nunling  fled  I 

iquest-bnuidcd  brnir 

What  though  thou  with.ll  thy  dead 

ihf  eljtve  of  nUlfS 

Scarce  can  for  this  fame  repay 

mne  «iTn.iig  the  waies, 

Aught  thine  own, — oh,  istlier  »y. 

Though  thy  ain.  and  slaveHe.  foul 

I  l^trun.'  il  fl<.'>-. 

OvcreioDd  a  .unlike  hhiI  ! 

A^  the  chow  of  Homer  clings 

1  ib.  Dlici.-llt  »IHI«, 

As  divineat  Sbakspeare's  might 

many  >  [.lom-gato 

Fill.  ATon  and  the  world  with  ligh^ 

or  occn'B  own, 

Like  omniiKiient  power,  which  he 

ihc  ilandiiri'd  Ma 

Imaged 'raid  mortality; 

ehatiH-:  Hullcrily. 

As  the  loTo  from  Petrarch's  urn. 

n  liin  wHliTy  nny. 

Yel  amid  yon  hilU  doth  bum. 

atthocl.«eur<lBV, 

hixwiliu>dKi>£'hiBou-, 

Sees  thing,  unearthly  i  to  thou  art, 

the  gliiomy  Hhiin-, 

Mighty  .firil :  BO  shall  be 

delioul>l.rruii>llH-ird«p 

The  dly  that  did  refuge  thee. 

ir  the  BUrliKhi  d.*p. 

I  ni»»qup  of  d>!atli 

Lo,  the  .un  floats  up  the  diy. 

era  of  bia  ittUi. 

Like  thought-wingcd  Liberty, 
Till  the  univeraalT^hl 

lone  thy  towers  behold 

Seem,  to  level  plain  and  height; 

irough  iGriul  gulJ, 
^olJthem  hero. 

From  the  aea  a  mii^t  has  .pread. 

And  the  beam,  of  mom  lie  dead 

■no  not  they  were 

On  the  tower,  of  Venice  now. 

where  human  fonni. 

Like  it.  glory  long  ago. 

By  the  .kirts  of  that  grey  cloud 

Hany-domed  Padua  proud 

id  now  mouldering  : 

Sund^  a  people<l  solitude. 

dom  shuuld  awiiko 

'Mid  the  harvest  ahiniog  phtin, 

polencc,  and  iliake 

Where  the  peasant  heaps  liis  grain 

illic  Anarch',  hold 

In  the  garner  of  his  Ion, 

of  dungoon.  cold, 
ndped  eStie.  lio 

And  the  milk-white  oaeii  slow 

Witii  the  purple  vintage  .train. 

.  thee,  ingbriously, 

Heaped  upon  the  creaking  wain. 
That  the  brutal  Celt  may  swill 

1  thy  Bixt^r  b.»d 

1  (In.  Bunny  Und, 

Drunken  sleep  with  savage  will  j 

morioB  »f  old  timo 

And  thcicliletotheBword 

inuc.  mc.ro  .uhlLino  ; 

Lie.  unchanged,  thongh  many  a  lord. 

>h  tbou  and  Ihey  ; 

Like  a  weed  whuM  shade  i.  poiwiu. 

Il  .tain  truth's  riihie  day 

Overgrow,  thi.  region",  foimii. 

™..un,«H..,. 

Sheaves  of  whom  are  ripe  lu  coma 

wrc  ye  ;  while  like  lluwcrs. 

To  deBtruction's  hnn-e»t-homc : 

uf  yean  and  hour*. 

Men  must  reap  the  thing,  they  sow. 

Force  from  fuvco  must  ever  flow. 

kindly  Ui0K»«i,u,,6.' 

OrworMjbuftisabilterwoe 

That  love  or  reason  cannot  change 

there  only  bo 

The  deflpol'a  rage,  the  .lave'*  revengo. 

c  tliy  iicurililru  eea. 

lent  of  thy  .k. 

Padua,  thou  within  whose  walls 

Thone  mute  mie»t.  at  feativnl., 
Sim  and  Mother,  Death  and  Sin, 

inuicp,  mare  xublime 

letwl  pall  of  Time, 

Played  at  dice  for  Eizelin, 

■B  hide,  thy  viHDgD  wan  : 

Till  Death  cried,  «  I  win,  1  win  1  " 

,eBt.cloa.ing  Bwan 

And  Sin  ouraed  to  low:  the  wai-cr. 

But  Death  promised,  to  arauage  ner, 

1  hix  aneoxtral  streams. 

It  of  evil  dreams, 

Her  to  be  made  Vice-Emperor, 

It  in  th™  ;  and  Ocean 

lim  with  ench  emotic.a 

Over  oil  between  the  Pu 

grt-v.  hi.,  and  sprung 

And  the  eastern  Alpine  snow, 

Under  the  mighty  Austriaii. 

/"^/-^ 
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Sin  smiled  so  as  Sin  only  can, 
And  since  that  time,  ay,  long  before. 
Both  hare  ruled  from  shore  to  shore. 
That  incestuous  pair,  who  follow 
Tyrants  as  the  sun  the  swallow, 
As  Repentance  follows  Crime, 
And  as  changes  follow  Time. 

In  thine  halls  the  lamp  of  learning, 

Padua,  now  no  more  is  burning  ; 

Like  a  meteor,  whose  wild  way 

Is  lost  over  the  grave  of  day, 

It  gleams  betrayed  and  to  l^tray  : 

Once  remotest  nations  came 

To  adore  that  sacred  flame, 

When  it  lit  not  many  a  hearth 

On  this  cold  and  gloomy  earth; 

Now  new  fires  from  Antique  light 

Sprins  beneath  the  wide  world's  might ; 

But  their  spark  lies  dead  in  thee, 

Trampled  out  by  tyranny. 

As  the  Norway  woodman  quells, 

In  the  depth  of  piny  dells, 

One  light  flame  among  the  brakes. 

While  the  boundless  forest  shakes. 

And  its  mighty  trunks  are  torn 

By  the  ftre  thus  lowly  bom  ; 

The  spark  beneath  his  feet  is  dead. 

He  starts  to  see  the  flames  it  fed 

Howling  through  the  darkened  sky 

With  myriad  tongues  victoriously. 

And  unks  down  in  fear  :  so  thou, 

i)  tyranny  I  beholdest  now 

Lignt  around  thee,  and  thou  hearest 

The  loud  flames  ascend,  and  fearest : 

Grovel  on  the  earth  ;  ay,  hide 

In  the  dust  thy  purple  pride  I 

Noon  descends  around  me  now  : 
Tis  the  noon  of  autumn's  glow. 
When  a  soft  and  purple  mist 
Like  a  vaporous  amethyst. 
Or  an  air-dissolved  star 
Mingling  light  and  fragrance,  far 
From  the  curved  horizon's  bound 
To  the  point  of  heaven's  profound, 
Fills  the  overflowing  sky ; 
And  the  plains  that  silent  lie 
Underneath  ;  the  leaves  unsodden 
Where  the  infant  frost  has  trodden 
With  his  morning-winged  feet, 
Whose  bright  print  is  gleaming  yet  ; 
And  tlie  red  and  golden  vines, 
Piercing  with  their  trellised  lines 
The  rough,  dark-skirted  wilderness  ; 
The  dun  and  bladcd  grass  no  less, 
Pointing  from  this  hoary  tower 
In  the  windless  air  ;  the  flower 
Glimmering  at  my  feet  ;  the  line 
Of  the  olive-sandalled  Apennine 
In  the  south  dimly  islanded  ; 
And  the  Alps,  whose  snows  are  spread 
High  between  the  clouds  and  sun  ; 
\nd  of  living  things  each  one ; 


And  my  spirit,  which  so  long 

Darkened  this  swift  stream  of  Bong;^ 

Interpenetrated  lie 

By  the  glory  of  the  sky ; 

Be  it  love,  light,  harmony^ 

Odour,  or  the  soul  of  all 

Which  from  heaven  like  dew  doth  fall. 

Or  the  mind  which  feeds  this  verse 

Peopling  the  lone  universe. 

Noon  descends,  and  after  noon 

Autumn's  evening  meets  me  soon^ 

Leading  the  infantine  moon, 

And  that  one  star,  which  to  her 

Almost  seems  to  minister 

Half  the  crimson  light  she  brings 

From  the  sunset's  radiant  springs : 

And  the  soft  dreams  of  the  mom 

(Which  like  winged  winds  had  borne 

To  that  silent  isle,  which  lies 

'Mid  remembered  aeonies, 

The  frail  bark  of  this  lone  being). 

Pass,  to  other  sufferers  fleeing, 

And  its  ancient  pilot,  Pain, 

Sits  beside  the  hehn  again. 

Other  flowering  isles  must  be 

In  Uie  sea  of  l^e  and  tkgony  : 

Other  spirits  float  and  flee 

O'er  that  gulf :  even  now,  perhaps, 

On  some  rock  the  wild  wave  wraps. 

With  folding  wings  they  waiting  sit 

For  my  bark,  to  pilot  it 

To  some  calm*  and  blooming  cov^ 

Where  for  me,  and  those  I  love, 

May  a  windless  bower  be  built. 

Far  from  passion,  pain,  and  guilt, 

In  a  dell  'mid  Uwny  hills. 

Which  the  wild  sea-murmur  fills. 

And  soft  sunshine,  and  the  sound 

Of  old  forests  echoing  round. 

And  the  light  and  smell  divine 

Of  all  flowers  that  breathe  and  shine. 

We  may  live  so  happy  there. 

That  the  spirits  of  the  air, 

Envying  us,  may  even  entice 

To  our  healing  paradise 

The  polluting  multitude ; 

But  their  rage  would  be  subdued 

By  that  clime  divine  and  calm, 

And  the  winds  whose  wings  rain  balm 

On  the  uplifted  soul,  and  leaves 

Under  which  the  bright  sea  heaves  ; 

While  each  breathless  interval 

In  their  whisperings  musical 

The  inspired  soul  supplies 

With  its  own  deep  melodies ; 

And  the  love  which  heals  all  strife 

Circling,  like  the  breath  of  life. 

All  things  in  that  sweet  abode 

With  its  own  mild  brotherhood. 

They,  not  it,  would  change  ;  and  soon 

Every  sprite  beneath  the  moon 

Would  repent  its  envy  vain, 

And  the  earth  grow  young  again. 
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So,  OS  wo  rode,  wo  talked  ;  and  the  swift  tliought. 
Winning  itself  with  ItufilitPr,  lingered  not. 
But  flew  Crom  hraintu  brain  ; — Bnchglev  waBaun, 
Charj{ed  with  liRiitnieinuriesBf  roinnnibered  houns 
None  alow  enough  fur  Kidness,   till  *rc  cuma 
Homeward,  which  always  makes  the  spirit  iMHe. 
This  day  liad  been  cliccrfui  but  cold,  and  now 
The  eun  was  sinking,  and  the  wind  also. 
Our  talk  grew  somcwliat  wrious,  as  uiay  be 
Talk  tnlfiiTuplud  with  audi  raillery 
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As  mocks  itseify  becatme  it  cannot  scorn 

The  thoughts  it  would  extinguish  : — 'twas  forlorn, 

Yet  plessing  ;  such  as  once,  so  poets  tell. 

The  devils  held  within  the  dales  of  hell, 

Concerning  God,  freewill,  and  destiny. 

Of  all  that  Earth  has  been,  or  yet  may  be  ; 

All  that  vain  men  imagine  or  believe. 

Or  hope  can  paint,  or  suflering  can  achieve, 

We  descanted  ;  and  I  Tfor  ever  still 

Is  it  not  wise  to  make  the  best  of  ill  1) 

Argued  against  despondency  ;  but  pride 

Mjule  my  companion  take  the  darker  side. 

The  sense  that  he  was  greater  than  his  kind 

Had  struck,  methinks,  his  eagle  spirit  blind 

By  gaziuK  un  its  own  exceeding  light. 

Meauwhile  the  sun  paused  ere  it  should  alight 

Over  the  horizon  of  the  mountains — Oh  ! 

How  beautiful  is  sunset,  when  the  glow 

Of  heaven  descends  upon  a  land  like  thee, 

Thou  paradise  of  exiles,  Italy  I 

Thy  mountains,  seas,  and  vineyards,   and   the 

towers, 
Of  cities  they  encircle  ! — It  was  ours 
To  stand  on  thee,  beholding  it :  and  then, 
Just  where  we  had  dismounted,  the  Count's  men 
Were  waiting  for  us  with  the  gondola. 
As  those  who  pause  on  some  delightful  way, 
Though  bent  on  pleasant  pilgrimage,  we  stood 
Looking  upon  the  evening,  and  the  flood 
Which  lay  between  the  city  and  the  shore. 
Paved  with  the  image  of  the  sky  I  the  hoar 
And  airy  Alps,  towards  the  north,  appeared. 
Thro'  mist,  a  heaven -sustaining  bulwark,  reared 
Between  the  east  and  west ;  and  half  the  sky 
Was  roofed  with  clouds  of  rich  emblazonry. 
Dark  purple  at  the  zenith,  which  still  erew 
Down  the  steep  west  into  a  wondrous  hue 
Brighter  than  burning  gold,  even  to  the  rent 
Where  the  swift  sun  yet  paused  in  his  descent 
Among  the  many-folded  hills — they  were 
Those  famous  Euganean  hills,  which  bear. 
As  seen  from  Lido  through  the  harbour  piles. 
The  likeness  of  a  clump  of  peaked  isles — 
And  then,  as  if  the  earth  and  sea  had  been 
Dissf>lved  into  one  lake  of  fire,  were  seen 
Those  mountains  towering,  as  from  waves  of  flame, 
Around  the  vaporous  sun,  from  which  there  came 
The  inmost  purple  spirit  of  Hght,  and  made 
Their  very  peaks  transparent.    "  Ere  it  fade,'* 
Said  my  companion,  **  I  will  show  you  soon 
A  better  station."     So,  o'er  the  lagune 
We  glided  ;  and  from  that  funereal  bark 
I  leaned,  and  saw  the  city,  and  could  mark 
How  from  their  many  isles,  in  evening's  gleam, 
Its  temples  and  its  palaces  did  seem 
Like  fabrics  of  enchantment  piled  to  heaven. 
I  was  about  to  speak,  when— *•  We  are  even 
Now  at  the  point  I  meant,"  said  Maddalo, 
And  bade  the  gondolieri  cease  to  row. 
"  Look,  Julian,  on  the  west,  and  listen  well 
If  you  hear  not  a  deep  and  heavy  bell." 
I  looked,  and  saw  between  us  and  the  sun 
A  building  on  an  island,  such  a  one 
As  age  to  age  might  add,  for  uses  vile, — 
A  windowless,  deformed,  and  dreary  pile  ; 
And  on  the  top  an  open  tower,  where  hung 
A  bell,  which  in  the  radiance  swayed  and  swung. 
We  could  just  hear  its  coarse  and  iron  tongue  : 
The  broad  sun  sank  behind  it,  and  it  tolled 
In  strong  and  black  relief — **  What  we  behold 


Shall  be  the  madhouse  and  its  belfry  tower,"-*> 
Said  Maddalo  ;  "  and  even  at  this  hour, 
Those  who  may  cross  the  water  hear  that  bell. 
Which  calls  the  maniacs,  each  one  from  his  cell. 
To  vespers." — ^**  As  much  skill  as  need  to  pray. 
In  thanks  or  hope  for  their  dark  lot  have  they. 
To  their  stem  maker,"  I  replied. — **  O,  ho  I 
You  talk  as  in  years  past,"  said  Maddalo. 
**  'Tis  strange  men  change  not.  You  were  ever  still 
Amone  Christ's  flock  a  perilous  infldel, 
A  wolf  for  the  meek  lambs  :  if  you  can't  swim, 
Beware  of  providence."     I  looked  on  him. 
But  the  gay  smile  had  faded  from  his  eye^ 
**  And  such,"  he  cried,  "  is  our  mortality  ; 
And  this  must  be  the  emblem  and  the  sign 
Of  ydukX  should  be  eternal  and  divine  ; 
And  like  that  black  and  dreary  bell,  the  soul, 
Hung  in  a  heaven-illumined  tower,  must  toll 
Our  thoughts  and  our  desires  to  meet  below 
Round  the  rent  heart,  and  pray — as  madmen  do  ; 
For  what !  they  know  not,  till  the  night  of  death. 
As  sunset  that  strange  vision,  severeu 
Our  memory  from  itself,  and  us  from  all 
We  sought,  and  yet  were  baffled."     I  recall 
The  sense  of  what  he  said,  although  I  mar 
The  force  of  his  expressions.     The  broad  star 
Of  day  meanwhile  had  sunk  behind  the  hill ; 
And  the  black  bell  became  invisible  ; 
And  the  red  tower  looked  grey ;  and  all  between, 
The  churches,  ships,  and  palaces,  were  seea 
Huddled  in  eloom  ;  into  the  purple  sea 
The  orange  hues  of  heaven  sunk  silently. 
We  hardly  spoke,  and  soon  the  gondola 
Conveyed  me  to  my  lodging  by  the  way. 

The  following  mom  was  rainy,  cold,  and  dim : 
Ere  Maddalo  arose  I  called  on  nim. 
And  whilst  I  waited  with  his  child  I  played  ; 
A  lovelier  toy  sweet  Nature  never  made  ; 
A  serious,  subtle,  wild,  yet  gentle  being  ; 
Graceful  without  design,  and  unforeeeeing  ; 
With  eyes — Oh  !  sp^k  not  of  her  eyes  I  which 
Twin  mirrors  of  Italian  Heaven,  yet  gleam  [seem 
With  such  deep  meaning  as  we  never  see 
But  in  the  human  countenance.    With  me 
She  was  a  special  favourite  :  I  had  nursed 
Her  flne  and  feeble  limbs,  when  she  came  first 
To  this  bleak  world ;  and  yet  she  seemed  to  know 
On  second  sight  her  ancient  playfellow. 
Less  changed  than  she  was  by  six  months  or  so. 
For,  after  her  first  shyness  was  worn  out. 
We  sate  there,  rolling  billiard  balls  about. 
When  the  Count  entered.    Salutations  passed  : 
"  The  words  you  spoke  last  night  might  well  have 
A  darkness  on  my  spirit :— if  man  be  [cast 

The  passive  thing  you  say,  I  should  not  see 
Much  harm  in  the  religions  and  old  saws, 
(Tho*  /  may  never  own  such  leaden  laws) 
Which  break  a  teachless  nature  to  the  yoke  : 
Mine  is  another  faith." — Thus  much  I  spoke, 
And,  noting  he  replied  not,  added — **  See 
This  lovely  child  ;  blithe,  innocent,  and  free  ; 
She  spends  a  happy  time,  with  little  care  ; 
While  we  to  such  sick  thoughts  subjected  are. 
As  came  on  you  last  night.     It  is  our  will 
Which  thus  enchains  us  to  permitted  ill. 
We  might  be  otherwise  ;  we  might  be  all 
We  dream  of,  happy,  high,  majestical. 
Where  is  tho  beauty,  love,  and  truth,  we  seek. 
But  in  our  miuds  I     And,  if  we  were  not  weak, 
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■  My  dear  friend," 
judgmfnt  will  not  bend 
■hau^li  1  think  you  miglit 
^u  refutstion-tighl, 

I  kntw  one  like  you, 
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liieAS  in  things  il< 
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iTalliug  ninand  hih'h- wrought  sei 
d  where  the  mudhnusc  Kinuda. 
The  clap  of  tiirtun-d  hands, 
AlingB,  and  lanieiiting!i  keen, 
)  complaint  had  merrier  bees 
climbed  the  ooiy  stairs 
Hyard      1  heard  on  high, 
if  most  touching  melody, 
w  not  the  Einger  tliere. — 
~9  in  the  tempestuoua  air 
1  a  wrecki'd  palace  growing, 
flung  wildly  forth  and  flowiiij 
n  wno  were  beguiled 
Ice,  and  looked  forth  and  smiled 
Then  I ; 


I  mid  Muddalo:  " 
irhe'hadbeei 


But  he  waa  ever  talking  In  aodi  sort 

As  you  do, — but  more  nadly  ; — he  seemed  hurt, 

Even  w  a  num  with  his  peculiar  wrong, 

To  hear  but  of  the  uppreaaion  of  the  strong, 

Or  those  absurd  deceits  (I  think  with  you 

In  some  respects,  you  know)  which  carry  Ihroiigh 

The  excellent  impoatora  of  thiB  earth 

When  they  uutface  detection.     Ho  had  worth, 

Poor  fellow  1  but  a  humoiiriBt  in  bis  way." — 

— "  AloB,  what  drove  him  maJ  I " 

"  I  cannot  say  ; 
A  lady  came  with  him  from  France,  nnd  when 
She  left  him  and  returned,  be  wandered  then 
About  yon  lonely  isles  of  desert  aand. 
Till  he  grew  wild.     He  had  no  cash  nor  huid 
Kemaining  : — the  police  had  brought  iiim  here- 
Some  fancy  took  biiD,  and  ho  would  nut  bear 
Removal,  bo  I  Sited  up  for  him 
Those  rooitiB  liesidc  the  sea,  to  please  his  wlu'm  ; 
And   Bent  him  busts,   and   buoks,  and  unie   for 

Which  had  adorned  his  life  in  happier  houni, 

And  inBtrumenta  of  music.     You  may  guess 

A  stranger  could  do  little  more  or  less 

For  one  bo  gentle  and  unfortunate — 

And  tlioae  are  bis  sweet  atruus  whicb  charm  the 

weight 
From  madmen's  ebaina.nnd  make  this  bellanp 
A  lieaven  uf  sacred  silence,  hushed  to  hear. 


IS  kind  of  you, — he  had  no  claim. 


"Nay,  1 
As  the  world  aays.' 

"  None  but  the  very  aomc 
Which  I  on  all  mankind,  were  1,  as  he. 
Fallen  to  such  deep  reverse.     His  melody 
Is  interrupted  now  :  we  bear  the  din 
Of  madmen,  shriek  on  shriek,  again  begin  : 
Lot  US  now  visit  him  :  after  this  etruu. 
He  ever  communes  wilb  himself  again. 
And  sei«  and  hears  not  any." 

Having  said 
These  n-ords,  we  called  the  keeper,  and  he  led 
To  an  apartment  opening  on  the  sea — 
There  the  poor  wretch  was  sitting  moiimfullj 
Near  a  piano,  his  pale  lingers  twined 
One  with  the  ot!ier  ;  and  the  ooze  and  wind 
Rushed  through  an  open  casement,  and  did  sway 
Hi#  hair,  and  Etarred  it  with  the  brackish  spray  : 
HiB  head  was  leaning  on  a  masic-book, 
And  he  was  muttering;  and  his  lean  limbs  shook. 
HLs  lips  were  pressed  against  a  folded  leaf. 
In  hue  too  lienutiful  for  beallh,  and  grief 
Smiled  in  their  motions  as  they  hiy  apart. 
As  one  wlio  wrougbt  from  his  own  fervid  heart 
The  eioquence  of  passion  ;  soon  he  raised 
His  sad  meek  face,  and  eyes  lustrous  and  gUu«d, 
And  spuke,— sometimes  as  one  who  wrote,  and 

(liought 
His  words  miglit  move  some  heart  that  heeded  not, 
If  Bent  to  distant  lands  ',~aiid  then  us  one 
Kfiiroacbing  deeds  never  to  be  undone. 
With  wondering  sclf-compaaBion; — Iheu  his  speech 

'  ief,  and  then  his  word*  came  each 


But  that  from  one  jarred  ai 


11  you  might  gi 


It  was  des])air  made  them  so  nniform  : 
And  all  the  while  the  loud  and  gusty  storm 
Hissed  through  the  window,  and  we  stood  behind. 
Stealing  his  accents  from  the  envious  wind. 
Unseen      I  yet  i*emember  what  he  said 
Distinctly,  such  impression  his  words  made. 

**  Month  after  month,"  he  cried,  "  to  bear  this 
load, 
And,  as  a  jade  urged  by  the  whip  and  eoad, 
To  drag  life  on — which  like  a  heavy  chain 
Lengthens  behind  with  many  a  link  of  pain. 
And  not  to  speak  my  grief — 0,  not  to  dare 
To  give  a  human  voice  to  my  despair  ; 
But  live,  and  move,  and,  wi'etched  thing !  smile  on, 
As  if  I  never  went  aside  to  groan, 
And  wear  this  mask  of  falseliood  even  to  those 
Who  are  most  dear — not  for  my  own  repose. 
Alas !  no  scorn,  nor  pain,  nor  hate,  could  be 
So  heavy  as  that  falsehood  is  to  me — 
But  that  I  cannot  bear  more  altered  faces 
Than  needs  must  be,  more  clianged  and  cold 

embraces, 
More  misery,  disappointment,  and  mistrust, 
To  own  me  for  tlieir  father.     Would  the  dust 
Were  covered  in  upon  my  body  now  I 
That  the  life  ceased  to  toil  within  my  brow  ! 
And  then  these  thoughts  would  at  the  last  be  fled : 
Let  us  not  fear  such  imin  can  vex  the  dead. 

**  Wliat  Power  delights  to  torture  us !    I  know 
That  to  myself  I  do  not  wholly  owe 
What  now  I  suffer,  though  in  part  I  may. 
Alas  !  none  strewed  fresh  flowers  upon  the  way 
Where,  wandering  heedlessly,  I  met  pale  Pain, 
My  shadow,  which  will  Ijcave  me  not  again. 
If  I  have  erred,  there  was  no  joy  in  en'or. 
But  pain,  and  insult,  and  unrest,  and  terror  ; 
I  have  not,  as  some  do,  bought  penitence 
With  pleasure,  and  a  dark  yet  sweet  offence ; 
For  then  if  love,  and  tenderness,  and  truth, 
Had  overlived  Hope's  momentary  youth. 
My  creed  should  have  redeemed  me  from  repenting; 
But  loathed  scorn  and  outrage  uni'elenting 
Met  love  excited  by  far  other  seeming 
Until  the  end  was  gained: — as  one  from  dreaming 
Of  sweetest  peace,  I  woke,  and  found  my  state 
Such  as  it  I 


**  0  thou,  my  spirit's  mate  I 
Who,  for  thou  art  compassionate  and  wise, 
Wouldst  pity  me  from  tliy  most  gentle  eyes 
If  this  sad  writing  thou  shouldst  ever  see  ; 
My  secret  groans  must  be  unheard  by  thee  ; 
Thou  wouldst  weep  tears,  bitter  as  blood,  to  know 
Thy  lost  friend's  incommunicable  woe. 
Ye  few  by  whom  my  nature  has  been  weighed 
In  friendship,  let  me  not  that  name  degrade, 
By  placing  on  your  hearts  the  secret  load 
Which  crushes  mine  to  dust.     There  is  one  road 
To  peace,  and  that  is  truth,  which  follow  ye  ! 
Love  sometimes  leads  astray  to  misery. 
Yet  think  not,  though  subdued  Tand  I  mav  well 
Say  that  I  am  subdued) — that  tlie  full  hell 
Within  me  would  infect  the  untainted  breast 
Of  sacred  nature  with  its  own  unrest ; 
As  some  perverted  beings  think  to  And 
In  scorn  or  hate  a  medicine  for  the  mind 
Which  scorn  or  hate  hath  wounded. — O,  how  vain ! 
The  dagger  heals  not,  but  may  rend  again* 


Believe  that  I  am  ever  still  the  same 
In  creed  as  in  resolve  ;  and  what  may  tame 
My  heart,  must  leave  the  understanding  free, 
Or  all  would  sink  under  this  agony. — 
Nor  dream  that  I  will  join  the  vulgar  lie, 
Or  with  my  silence  sanction  t^Tanny, 
Or  seek  a  moment's  shelter  from  mv  pain 
In  any  madness  which  the  world  calls  gain  ; 
Ambition,  or  revenge,  or  thoughts  as  stem 
As  those  which  make  me  what  I  am,  or  turn 
To  avarice,  or  misanthropy,  or  lust : 
Heap  on  me  soon,  0  grave,  thy  welcome  dust ! 
Till  then  the  dungeon  may  demand  its  prey  ; 
And  Povertpr  and  Shame  may  meet  and  say, 
Halting  beside  me  in  the  public  wav, — 
<  That  love-devoted  youth  is  ours  :  let's  sit 
Beside  him :  he  may  live  some  six  montlw  yet.*— 
Or  the  red  scaffold,  as  our  country  bends, 
May  ask  some  willing  victim ;  or  ye,  friends. 
May  fall  under  some  sorrow,  which  this  heart 
Or  hand  may  share,  or  vanquish,  or  avert ; 
I  am  prepaid,  in  truth,  with  no  proud  joy, 
To  do  or  suffer  aught,  as  when  a  boy 
I  did  devote  to  justice,  and  to  love, 
My  nature,  woxthless  now. 

"  I  must  remoTf 
A  veil  from  my  pent  mind.    'Tis  torn  aside  1 
0 !  pallid  as  death's  dedicated  bride, 
Thou  mockery  which  art  sitting  by  my  side, 
Am  I  not  wan  like  thee  f  At  the  grave's  call 
I  haste,  invited  to  thy  wedding-biUl, 
To  meet  the  ghastly  paramour,  for  whom 
Thou  hast  deserted  me, — and  made  the  tomb 
Thy  bridal  bed.     But  I  beside  thy  feet 
Will  lie,  and  watch  ye  from  my  winding-sheet 
Thus — wideawake  though  dead — Yet  stay,  0,  sti^  I 
Go  not  so  soon — I  know  not  what  I  say— > 
Hear  but  my  reasons — I  am  mad,  I  fear, 
My  fancy  is  o'erwrought — thou  ai*t  not  here, 

Pale  art  thou  'tis  most  true but  thou  art  gone— 

Thy  work  is  finished ;  I  am  left  alone. 


"  Nay  was  it  I  who  woo'd  thee  to  this  broast. 
Which  like  a  serpent  thou  envenomest 
As  in  repayment  of  the  warmth  it  lent  1 
Didst  thou  not  seek  mo  for  thine  own  content! 
Did  not  thy  love  awaken  mine  I  I  thought 
That  thou  wcrt  she  who  said  <  You  kiss  ine  not 
Ever ;  I  fear  you  do  not  love  me  now.' 
In  truth  I  loved  even  to  my  overthrow 
Her  who  would  fain  forget  these  words,  but  they 
Cling  to  her  mind,  and  cannot  pass  away. 


**  You  say  that  I  am  proud ;  that  when  I  speak, 
My  lip  is  tortured  with  the  wrongs,  which  break 
The  spirit  it  expresses. — Never  one 
Humbled  himself  before,  as  I  have  done ; 
Even  the  instinctive  wonn  on  which  we  tread 
Turns,  though  it  wound  not — Uien,  with  prostrate 

head. 
Sinks  in  the  dust,  and  writhes  like  me — and  dies : 

No : — wears  a  living  death  of  agonies ; 

As  the  slow  shadows  of  the  pointed  gi*ass 
Mark  the  eternal  penods,  its  pangs  pass. 
Slow,  ever-moving,  making  momenta  l>e 
As  mine  seem, — each  an  immortality ! 
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er  M«n  me  1  never  heard 
'e  than  all  had  ne'er  endured 
n  of  my  loathed  embraci: ; 
'  T  had  li«i  loTe  in  mj'  bra  t 
niaf  monk,  I  hkd  lorn  out 
inhood  bj  their  blreding  root 
Vering  finger*  I  »  that  ne'er 
a  mnracnl  mingled  tbcra, 
sr  I  Tlieiie  i 


ssedandhido) 


,lU.glil, 


J  pure  aud  gentle  mind — 
Hem  witJi  man;  a  bare  broad  trord, 
^  memory  o'er  them, — fur  t  hand 
— they  were  minietered. 


■cart  a  alcaniter's  tour  might  wear 
f  lie  sandy  fuuntain  atone  ; 
Litird  all  thingn,  and  could  moan 
lotliers  hear  ddi,  and  could  see 
I  the  )>la«  of  [ihuntasy, 

and  trampled  sitaud  weep, 
ive  to  hia  dunceim  deep  ; 
lerve  o'er  which  do  cre^ 
rnaioUB  of  this  earth, 
0  flame  ugioii  thj-  hearth, 
i»  cold  :— that  thou  on  mo 
lo  plagues  of  blistering  agony — 
Ifroni  1ip9  once  eluijuent 
vartial  praise  I  Let  none  relent 
la  too  dreadful  for  a  name 
I  eumple  fur  the  name 

IB  lookedn  «o  and  i 


■  thus 

Hbcar  and  die  i 


toshuH 


"  Thou  wilt  tell, 
if  h«te,  how  hoiTiblo 
love  when  thine  grew  leaa; 
low  I  could  e'er  address 
ove'a  work  ....  This  taunt, 


"Howvam 

never  to  speak  again, 

to  my  own  heart— 

nwilhng  sccenlH  stjirt, 

vords  How  as  1  writ.-, 

■  with  scalding  tears — mf  sigliC 


Is  dim  to  sec  that  f  charactered  in  vAin 

On  this  unfeeling  leaf)  which  bunu  the  brain 
And  eats  into  it,  hlotting  oil  things  fair. 
And  wise  and  good,  which  time  liad  written  there. 
Those  who  intlict  must  suffer,  for  they  kc 
The  work  of  their  own  hennn,  and  that  must  be 
Our  chaMisement  or  recompense. — O  child ! 
I  would  that  thine  were  like  to  bo  more  mJd 
For  Inith  our  wretched  aaken, — for  tliiuf  the  mont, 
Wliu  leel'st  already  all  that  thna  hut  lent. 
Without  the  power  to  wuh  it  iliine  again. 
And,  as  slow  years  poM.  a  funereal  train. 
Each  wlUi  the  ghost  of  some  Kint  hope  or  friend 
Following  it  like  its  shadow,  wilt  (liou  bend 
No  thou^l  oo  my  dead  memory  I 

"Alas,  love! 
Fear  me  not:  against  thee  I'd  not  move 
A  hnger  in  despite.     Do  I  not  live 
Tliat  thou  mapt  have  less  bitter  otnso  to  grieve! 

And,  that  tliy  lot  may  be  loss  desolate 
Than  his  on  whom  thou  tmmplesl,  I  refrain 
From  that  sweet  sleep  which  medicines  all  pain. 
Then — when  thou  apcukeat  of  me — never  say, 
He  could  forgive  not.' — Here  I  castaway 
Ml  human  pulsions,  all  revenge,  all  pride ; 
[  think,  speak,  act  do  ill ;  I  do  but  bide 
Under  these  words,  like  embers,  every  Hfiark 
Of  that  which  has  coneumedme.     Qjiickanddark 
The  ^rave  is  yawning : — as  its  roof  shall  cover 
Hy  limbs  with  dust  and  wanna,  under  and  over, 
'  )t  obliviun  hide  this  grief. — The  air 
?B  upon  my  accents  as  despair 
Upon  my  heart — let  deMh  apoD  my  caret" 

He  ceased,  and  overcome,  leant  back  awhile  ; 
Then  rising,  with  a  meUncholy  smile, 
Went  lu  a  sofa,  and  lay  down,  and  slept 
A  heavy  sleep,  and  in  his  dreams  he  wept. 
And  muttered  some  familiar  name,  and  we 
Wept  without  shame  in  his  society. 
1  think  I  never  was  impressed  so  much  ! 
The  man,  who  wis  not,  must  tuive  lacked  a  touch 
Of  human  nature. — Then  we  lingered  not. 
Although  our  argument  was  quite  forgot; 

calling  the  attendants,  went  to  dine 
At  Maddalo's; — yet  ndthar  cheer  nor  wine 
Could  give  us  spirits,  for  we  tjitked  of  him. 
And  nothing  else,  till  daylight  made  stars  dim. 
And  we  agreed  it  was  some  dreadful  ill 
Wrought  on  him  boldly,  yet  unspeakable. 
By  a  dear  friend ;  some  deadly  cnango  in  love 
Of  one  vowed  deeply  which  ho  dreamed  not  of ; 
For  whose  sake  he,  it  seemed,  had  fined  a  blot 
Of  falsehood  in  bis  mind,  which  nourished  not 

in  the  light  of  all-beholding  truth  ; 

having  stamped  this  canker  on  his  youth. 
She  had  abandoned  him :— and  how  much  more 
Might  he  his  woe,  wc  guessed  not; — he  had  store 
Of  friends  and  fortune  once,  as  we  could  guess 

1  his  nice  habits  and  his  gentleness  : 
These  now  were  lost — it  were  a  ^riaf  indeed 
If  he  had  changed  one  unsustaining  reed 
For  all  that  such  a  nuin  might  else  adorn. 
Tlie  colours  of  his  mind  seomed  yet  unworn ; 
For  the  wUd  longuago  of  his  grief  was  high — 
Such  as  in  measure  were  callod  poetry. 
And  1  remember  one  remark,  wnich  then 
Haddolu  made :  he  said — "  Uost  wretched  men 


^\  /-x 
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Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong : 

They  leftm  in  suiiering  what  they  teach  in  song." 

« 

If  I  had  been  an  unconnected  man, 

I,  from  the  moment,  should  Iiave  formed  some 

plan 
Never  to  leave  sweet  Venice :  for  to  me 
It  was  deli}(ht  to  ride  by  the  lone  sea : 
And  then  the  town  is  silent— one  may  write 
Or  read  in  gondolas,  by  day  or  night. 
Having  the  little  brazen  lamp  alight. 
Unseen,  uninterrupted: — books  are  there, 
Pictures,  and  casts  from  all  those  statues  fnir 
Which  were  twin-bom  with  poetry ! — and  all 
We  seek  in  towns,  with  little  to  recall 
Regret  for  the  green  country : — I  might  sit 
In  Maddalo's  great  palace,  and  his  wit 
And  subtle  talk  would  cheer  the  winter  night, 
And  make  mc  know  myself: — and  the  fire  light 
Would  flash  upon  our  faces,  tiil  the  day 
Might  dawn,  and  make  me  wonder  at  my  stay. 
But  I  had  friends  in  London  too.     The  chief 
Attraction  here  was  that  1  sought  relief 
From  the  deep  tenderness  that  maniac  wrought 
Within  me — 'twas  perhaps  an  idle  thought, 
But  I  imagined  that  if,  day  by  day, 
I  watched  hiui,  and  seldom  went  away. 
And  studied  all  the  beatings  of  his  heart 
With  zeal,  as  men  study  some  stubborn  art 
For  their  own  good,  and  could  by  patience  find 
An  entrance  to  the  caverns  of  his  mind, 
1  might  reclaim  him  from  his  dark  estate. 
In  friendships  I  had  been  most  fortunate. 
Yet  never  saw  I  one  whom  I  would  cull 
More  willingly  my  friend  : — and  this  was  all 
Accomplishud  not ; — such  dreams  of  baseless  good 
Oft  come  and  go,  in  crowds  or  solitude. 
And  leave  no  trace ! — but  what  I  now  designed 
Made,  for  long  years,  impression  on  my  mind. 
The  following  morning,  urged  by  my  affairs, 
1  left  bright  Venice, 


After  many  years. 
And  many  changes,  I  riHurned:  the  iianiu 
Of  V^enice,  and  its  aspect,  was  the  same  ; 
But  Maddalo  was  travelling,  far  away. 
Among  the  mountains  of  Armenia. 
His  dog  was  dead :  his  child  had  now  become 
A  woman,  such  as  it  has  been  my  doom 
To  meet  with  few ;  a  wonder  of  this  earth. 
Where  there  is  little  of  ti*an8cendent  worth, — 
Like  one  of  Shakspeare's  women.     Kindly  she, 
And  with  a  manner  beyond  courtesy. 
Received  her  father's  friend ;  and,  when  I  asked, 
Of  the  lorn  maniac,  she  her  memory  tasked. 
And  told,  as  she  had  heard,  the  mournful  tale : 
"  That  the  poor  sufferer's  health  began  to  fail 
Two  years  from  my  departure :  but  that  then      ' 
The  lady,  who  had  left  him,  came  again  ; 
Her  mien  had  been  imperious,  but  she  now 
Looked  meek ;  perhaps  remorse  had  brought 

her  low. 
Her  coming  made  him  better ;  and  they  stayed 
Together  at  my  father's, — for  1  played. 
As  I  remember,  with  the  lady's  shawl ; 
I  might  be  six  years  old : — But,  after  all, 
She  left  him."— 

"  Why,  her  heart  must  have  been  tough  ; 
How  did  it  end  !'* 

**  And  was  not  this  enough ! 
They  met,  they  parte4." 

**  Child,  is  there  no  more  !** 

'<  Something  within  that  interval  which  bore 
The  stamp  of  why  they  parted,  how  they  liiet ; — 
Yet,  if  thine  aged  eyes  disdahi  to  wet 
Those  wrinkled  cheeks  with  youth's  remembered 
Ask  me  no  more ;  but  let  the  silent  years    [tettrs, 
Be  closed  and  cered  over  their  memory. 
As  yon  mute  marble  where  their  corpses  lie." 
I  urged  and  questioned  still :  she  told  me  how 
All  happened — but  the  cold  world  sliall  not  know. 
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PASSAGE  OF  THE  APENNINES. 


Listen,  listen,  Mary  mine, 

To  the  whisper  of  the  Apennine, 

It  l)ur«tH  on  the  roof  like  the  thunder's  i*oar. 

Or  like  the  sea  on  a  northern  whore, 

Heard  in  its  raging  ebb  and  flow 

By  the  captives  pent  in  the  cave  below. 

The  Apennine  in  the  light  of  day 

Is  a  mighty  mountain  dim  and  grey, 

Which  between  the  earth  and  sky  doth  lay  ; 

But  when  night  comes,  a  chaos  dread 

On  the  dim  starlight  then  is  spread, 

And  the  Apennine  walks  abroad  with  the  storm. 

Ifay  Atk,  1818. 


THE  PAST. 


Wilt  thou  forget  the  happy  hours 
Which  we  buried  in  Love's  sweet  bowers, 
Heaping  over  their  corjjses  cold 
BioHsoms  and  leaves  instead  of  mould ! 
Blossoms  which  wer«  the  joys  that  fell. 
And  leaves,  the  hopes  that  yet  remain. 

Forget  the  dead,  the  past  \    0  yet 

There  are  ghosts  that  may  take  revenge  for  it ; 

Memories  that  make  the  heart  a  tomb, 

Regrets  which  glide  through  the  spirit's  gloom. 

And  with  ghastly  whispers  tell 

That  joy,  once  loet,  is  pain. 


POUIS  WEITTEN  IX   1SI4. 


■.hakdthe.mghtingale. 


7  Auk  witb  mclad;  ; — 
I  wMmd  b  J  ■  lluod, 

ji  dell  iriUi  Menu  wbiek  lie 

f  ihe  flower  from  wlncb  Ibej  row 
ii  hippj  nightingmle 
I,  fnioi  Uw  gMra  cIom 


1  (heir  uluniben,  the  ihyM 
III  i(B  pluKU  ;  the  dull  «ar 
■lid  cftTlh  ;  the  loaelinaa 

i«  inten, — Ererj  ipher« 
I  uid  beam  and  etoud  ami  mre. 

1  in  iU  rui;ged  care, 
jU  moHj  bough) 
niiUi,  Erah  btao  Ihu  gnve, 

>— «TBr  from  below 

who  love*  b»  fair,  too  f»r, 

lithid  the  pureit  glow 

H  uaapproached  alar. 

Imp  of  earthly  liglit, 
me  hunuui  lovoni  are, 

w  high,  beyond  all  height 

it  would  [leriBh  I— and  every  fon 

Q  the  tcniple  of  the  night 

•■light,  anii  by  tlic  ehann 

bird,  whoM  muaic  was  a  Mom 


Ifi'oiii  kitllHE  tho  Ull  Invii, 
ll  liy  ualurcTB  goiitlo  law 

l-iiymph,  nnd  lippt  cvur  grcfn 
d  llie  niof  of  thu  wild  eiipHe, 
HI  light  of  lliu  blue  sertiw 

iw,— and  foim  tlio  fon«t  lopa 
I  (11  Kloi.it^..r  wm-'iiliig  oft 
Li>rutl  walur  dtuyt 


Nataiv'i  pore  mn  vUdi  hav*  ■•  UtUfaca  : 
Aimmd  tite  cndlea  if  (be  biida  akA 

The?  rpnad  iboqwdna  baa  the  hiiiiliMM 
Of  fao-tiliF  hsna,  and  orer  pallid  flowtn 
Hang  like  moia  ekiud«:«r,  viRccUgk  bnndMakia^ 

Malw  a  pven  qw«  anoag  Ilw  aOeot  bmn. 


Odonn  and  gleam  and  m 

<>f  ibe  blind  pilot-apirit  ct  the  Uait 

Stin  a«  it  aaila,  no*  giaiw  and  aav  aeiit^ 

Wakening  the  leave*  and  wave*  ere  it  ba*  p 

To  each  brief  Dniaon  a*  on  the  Inain 

One  lone,  which  oeier  cao  reenr,  ha*  cast, 


Voice  the  iweele-t 

lerbeaid 

And  joor  brow  mora    •    • 

Ofthuazurellaly. 

1  am  not  well  whili 

Ihou  art 

As  >ui1*ec  to  the  -,i 

A-  twilicht  (o  the  « 

Thou,  beloved,  art 

ome. 

O  Mary  dear,  that  vou  wpre  here  ! 
The  Civile  echo  wh'itpers  "  Hero  '. " 
Ber*,  Beptrwiber,  lulfl- 


ON  A  KADED  VIOLET. 

TiiK  colour  from  the  flower  i>  gone, 

Wliich  like  thy  eweet  eym  smiled  oa  DM 

The  odour  from  the  flower  is  Down, 

Which  breathed  of  Iliee  and  only  thee  I 

A  withered,  lifeless,  vaeant  form. 
It  lies  oti  my  abandoned  breast, 

And  mocks  tlie  heart  which  yet  U  vuna 
With  cold  and  »lent  rait. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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MISERY^A  FRAGBIENT. 


CoMK,  be  happy  i — rit  near  me^ 
Shadow- vested  Misery : 
Coy,  unwilling,  silent  bride, 
Muuruing  in  thy  robe  of  pride, 
Desolation— deified  ! 

Come,  be  happy  ! — sit  near  me : 
Sad  as  I  may  seem  to  thee, 
I  am  happier  hr  than  thou^ 
Lady,  whose  imperial  brow 
Is  endiademed  with  woe. 

Miseiy !  we  have  known  each  other^ 
Like  a  sister  and  a  brother 
Living  in  the  same  lone  home, 
Many  years — we  must  live  some 
Hours  or  ages  yet  to  come. 

Tis  an  evil  lot,  and  yet 

Let  us  make  the  best  of  it ; 

If  love  can  live  when  pleasure  diesy 

We  two  will  love,  till  m  our  eyes 

This  heart's  Hell  seem  Paradise. 

Come,  be  happy  I — lie  thee  down 
On  the  fresh  grass  newly  mown. 
Where  the  grasshopper  doth  sing 
Merrily — one  joyous  thing 
In  a  world  of  sorrowing  I 

There  our  tent  shall  be  the  willow. 
And  mine  arm  shall  be  thy  pillow  ; 
Sounds  and  odours,  sorrowful 
Because  they  once  were  sweet,  shall  loll 
Us  to  slumber  deep  and  dulL 

Ha  1  thy  frozen  pulses  flutter 

With  a  love  thou  dar'st  not  utter. 

Thou  art  murmuring — thou  art  weeping- 

Is  thine  icy  bosom  leaping 

While  my  burning  heart  ues  sleeping  ! 

Kiss  me  ; — oh  I  thy  lips  are  cold  ; 
Round  my  neck  thine  arms  enfold — 
They  are  soft,  but  chill  and  dead  ; 
And  thy  tears  upon  my  head 
Bum  like  points  of  frozen  lead. 

Hasten  to  the  bridal  bed — 
Underneath  the  grave  'tis  spread  I 
In  darknem  may  our  love  be  hid^ 
Oblivion  be  our  coverlid — 
We  may  rest,  and  none- forbid. 

Clasp  me,  till  our  hearts  be  grown 
Like  two  shadows  into  one ; 
Till  this  dreadful  transport  may 
Like  a  vapour  fade  away 
In  the  sleep  that  lasts  alway. 

We  may  dream  in  that  long  sleep, 
That  we  are  not  those  who  weep  ; 
Even  as  Pleasure  dreams  of  thee. 
Life-deserting  Misery, 
Thou  mayest  dream  of  her  with  me. 


Let  us  laugh,  and  make  our  mirth* 
At  the  shadows  of  the  earth. 
As  dogs  bay  the  moonlight  clouds. 
Which,  like  spectres  wn^t  in  shrouds, 
Pass  o'er  night  in  multitudes. 

All  the  wide  world,  beside  us 
Show  like  multitudinous 
Puppets  passing  from  a  scene  * 
What  but  mockery  can  thev  mean. 
Where  I  am — where  thou  hast  been  t 


STANZAS, 

WBimif  IN  DUBCnON,  NSAB  NAPUHU 


Ths  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear. 

The  waves  are  dancing  hat  and  bright. 
Blue  isles  and  snowy  mountains  wear 

The  purple  noon's  transparent  light  i 
The  breath  of  the  moist  air  is  light, 

Around  its  unexpanded  buds  ; 
Like  many  a  voice  of  one  delight, 

The  winds,  the  birds,  the  ocean  floods^ 
The  City's  voice  itself  is  soft  like  Solitude's. 

I  see  the  Deep's  untrampted  floor 

With  green  and  purple  sea-weeds  strewn  r. 
I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore, 

Like  light  dissolved  in  star-showers,  thrown . 
I  sit  upon  the  sands  alone. 

The  lightning  of  the  noon-tide  ocean 
Is  flashinff  round  me,  and  a  tone 

Arises  Irom  its  measured  motion. 
How  sweet  1  did  any  heart  now  shure  in  my  emotion. 

Alas  1 1  have  nor  hope  nor  health. 

Nor  peace  within  nor  calm  around, 
Nor  that  content  surpassing  wealth 

The  sage  in  meditation  found, 
And  walked  with  inward  glory  crowned—- 

Nor  fame,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  leisure. 
Others  I  see  whom  these  surround 

Smiling  thev  live,  and  call  life  pleasure  ; 
To  me  that  cup  has  been  dealt  in  another  measnrcb 

Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mild. 

Even  as  the  winds  and  waters  are ; 
I  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child, 

And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 
Which  I  have  borne,  and  yet  must  bear, 

Till  death  like  sleep  might  steal  on  me, 
And  I  might  feel  in  tne  warm  air 

My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 
Breathe  o'er  my  dying  brain  its  last  monotony* 

Some  miffht  lament  that  I  were  cold, 
'      As  I  when  this  sweet  day  is  gone. 
Which  my  lost  heart,  too  soon  grown  old. 

Insults  with  this  untimely  moan ; 
They  might  lament — for  I  jun  one 

Whom  men  love  not, — and  yet  regret, 
Unlike  this  day,  which,  when  Uie  sun 
Shall  on  its  stainless  glory  set. 
Will  linger,  though  enjoyed,  like  joy  in  memory 

[yet. 
Jheember,  18ia 

Q  3 
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NOTE   ON   THE   POEMS   OF  1818. 

BT  THB  EDITOR. 


RoBiuim  iSD  HsLEK  was  began  at  Muiow,  and 
tlmwn  aside — till  I  found  it ;  and,  at  ni]'  request, 
it  waa  completed.  Shelley  had  no  care  for  any  of 
is  poems  that  did  not  emanate  &om  the  depths  of 
is  mind,  and  develop  some  high  or  abstrose  truth, 
^hen  he  does  touch  on  hnnianlife  andthehunkan 
heart,  no  pictures  can  be  more  fiiilhfii],  more  deli- 
,  more  subtle,  ur  mare  pathetic.  He  neier 
meuUoned  Love,  but  he  shed  a.  grace,  borrowed 
From  his  own  nature,  that  scarcely  any  other  poet 
has  bestowed,  an  that  passion.  When  he  spoke 
of  it  as  the   law  of   life,  which   inasmuch  as  we 

others,  he  promulgated  that  which  bo  considered 
in  irrefragable  truth.  la  his  eyes  it  was  tlie 
essence  of  our  being,  and  all  woe  and  pain  aroee 
fi-om  tlie  war  mode  against  it  by  seltialmeBS,  or  in- 
jensibility,  or  miatoke.  By  reverting  in  his  mind 
»  this  first  principle,  he  discovered  the  source  of 
many  emolions,  and  could  disclose  the  secret  of 
■II  hearts,  and  bis  delineations  of  passion  and 
imotion  touch  the  finest  chords  of  our  nature. 

Rosalind  and  Helen  was  finished  during  the 
mnimer  of  ISIS,  while  we  were  at  the  Bathe  of 
Lucca.  Thence  Shelley  viuted  Venice,  and  cir. 
eumstances  rendering  it  eligible  that  we  should 

ain  a  few  weeks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tliat 
city,  he  accepted  the  offer  of  Lord  Byron,  who  lent 
liim  the  use  of  a  villa  he  rented  near  Este  ;  and 
be  sent  for  his  family  from  Lvcca  to  join  him. 

1  Cnpuccini  was  a  villa  built  on  the  site  of  a 
Capuchin  convent,  demolished  when  the  French 
nippresaed  religious  houses  ;  it  was  situated  on 
the  verj^  over-hanging  brow  of  a  low  hill  at  the 
foot  of  a  range  of  higher  ones.  The  house  was 
cheerful  and  pleasant ;  a  Tine-trelliied  walk,  a 
Pergola,  as  it  is  called  in  Italian,  led  from  the  hall 
door  to  a  summer-house  at  the  end  of  the  garden, 
which  Shelley  mode  his  study,  and  in  which  he 
b^an  the  Prometheus ;  and  here  also,  as  he  men- 

s  in  a  letter,  he  wrote  Julian  and  Haddalo;  a 
slight  ravine,  with  a  road  io  its  depth,  divided  the 
garden  from  thebiil,on  which  stood  the  ruins  of  the 
ncientcastle  of  Este, whose  dark  massive  wallgave 
forth  an  echo,  and  from  whoae  mined  CTevices,  owls 


and  bats  flitted  forth  at  night,  as  the  creaeent  mnoD 
sunk  behind  the  black  and  heavy  battletnenta. 
We  looked  from  the  garden  over  the  wide  plain  of 
Lombardy,  bounded  to  the  west  by  the  far  Apen- 
nines, while  to  the  east,  the  horizon  was  lost  in 
misty  distance.  After  the  picturesque  but  limited 
view  of  mountain,  ravine,  and  chesnut  wood  at 
the  Baths  of  Lucca,  there  was  something  infinitely 
gratifying  to  the  eye  in  the  wide  range  of  prospect 
commanded  hy  our  new  abode. 

Our  first  misfortDDS,  of. the  kind  from  which  w 
soon  sufiered  even  more  severely,  happened  liere. 
Our  little  girl,  an  infant  in  whose  small  featun 
fancied  that  I  traced  great  resemblance  to 
father,  showed  symptoms  of  suffering  fmm  the 
heat  of  the  climate.  Teething  inoreased  her  ill- 
ness and  danger.  We  were  at  liiste,  and  when 
we  became  alarmed,  hastened  to  Venice  fur  the 
best  advice.  When  we  arrived  at  Fusina,  we 
found  that  we  had  forgotten  our  passport,  and  tlie 
soldiers  on  duty  attempted  to  prevent  our  crossing 
the  laguna  ;  but  they  could  not  resist  Shelley's 
impetuosity  at  such  a  moment.  We  had  scarcely 
arrived  at  Venice,  before  life  fled  from  the  lil 
sufferer,  and  we  returned  to  Este  to  weep  her 

After  a  few  weeks  ^>ent  in  this  retreat,  wl 
were  intenipersed  by  viuts  to  Venice,  we  proceeded 
southward.  We  often  hear  of  persons  disappointed 
byafirstviut  to  Italy.  This  was  not  Shelley's  i 
--the  aspect  of  its  nature,  its  sunny  sky,  its  majestic 
storms ;  of  the  taxuriant  vegetation  of  the  country^ 
and  the  noble  marble-bnilt  cities,  enchanted  bun. 
The  sight  of  the  works  of  art  were  fall  enjoyment 
and  wonder  i  he  had  not  studied  pictures  or  statuca 
before,  he  now  did  so  with  the  eye  of  taste,  that  re- 
ferred not  Io  the  rules  of  schools,  but  to  those  of 
ture  and  truth.  The  first  entrance  to  Rome  opened 
to  him  a  scene  of  remains  of  antique  grandeur  that 
far  surpassed  his  expectations  ;  and  the  tmspeali- 
able  beauty  of  Naples  and  its  environs  adde  ~ 
the  impression  he  received  of  (he  transcendant 
and  glorious  beauty  of  Italy.  As  I  have  said,  he 
wrote  long  letters  during  the  first  year  of  our  re- 
sidence in  this  country,  and  these,  when  published, 
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^Bti^lDnuls  of  hi*  appreeiation  of 
\n<i  bcsutiful  in  u-t  uiil  nal 

in  disccmiiig  and  describing 

it  at  Na.plcs.     Here  he  wrote 

?nghi  and  the  Woodtoan  and 

L  he  nftfirwards  threw  aside. 

ley  suffered  greatly  in  health.  He 

of  a  medical  man,  who 

lngH,aud  made  himeDdnro  sovsre 

It  any  good  resulla.     Constant 

lical  suSering  exhamted  him)  and 

>d  the  appeanuiceof  cbeflrfaloeas, 

tnjoyed  our  wanderings  in  the  ea- 

land  our  excuiHioDs  on  its  sunny 

Hrflwere  passed  when  his  thoughts) 

B,  became  gloomy,  and  then  he 

a,  and  in  verses,  which  he  hid 

B,  poured  forth  morbid  but 

f  of  discontent  and  sadness.  One 

nspeakable  regret  and  gnawing 

I  periods  ;  faneyiog  that  hod  one 

A  the  nature  of  his  feeliogs,  and 

]  soothe  iJiem,  such  would  not 

yet  enjoying,  as  be  appeared  to 

r  influence  of  earth  or  sky,  it 

e  that  any  melancholy  he 

|t  but  the  effect  of  the  constant 

r  solitade — and  such  is  often 

IchnerfolDeSB  ;  for  then,  at  least 

e  been  exposed  to  adversity, 

wp(  the  culiglitened,  the  witty,  and 
19  to  forget  ourselves  b;  making 


us  the  sharets  of  the  thonghts  of  othen,  wUch  ia 
■  portion  of  the  philosophy  of  hsppincas.  Shelley 
never  liked  society  in  numbers,  it  harassed  and 
wearied  him ;  but  neither  did  he  like  lonelinen, 
and  usually  when  alone  sheltered  himself  against 
memory  and  reflection,  in  a  book.  But  with  one 
or  two  whom  he  loved,  he  gave  way  to  wild  and 

pounded  his  opinions  with  vivacity  and  eloqneace. 
If  an  argument  arose,  no  man  over  ai^ued  better 
— he  was  clear,  logical,  and  earnest,  in  supporting 
his  own  views ;  attentive,  patient,  and  impartial, 
while  listening  to  those  on  the  adverse  aide.  Had 
not  a  wall  of  prejudice  been  nused  at  this  tints 
between  him  and  his  countrymen,  how  many 
would  have  sought  the  acquuntanee  of  one,  wbtm 
to  know  KBB  to  love  and  to  revere  I  how  many  of 
the  more  enlightened  of  his  contemporaries  havs 
since  regretted  that  they  did  not  seek  him  !  bow 
very  few  knew  bis  worth  while  he  Uved,  and  of 
those  few,  several  were  withheld  by  timidi^  or 
envy  from  declanng  their  sense  of  it.  Bat  no  man 
was  ever  more  enthunastjcally  loved — more  looked 
up  to  aa  one  superior  to  his  fellowa  in  intellectual 
endowments  and  moral  worth,  by  the  few  who 
knew  him  well,  and  had  sufficient  nobleness  of 
soul  to  appreciate  his  superiority.  His  excellence 
is  now  acknowledged  ;  but  even  while  admitted, 
not  duly  appreciated.  For  who,  except  Ihoea  who 
were  acquainted  with  him,  can  imagine  hia  un- 
wearied benevolence,  his  generosity,  his  systemstio 
forheanuico?  And  still  less  is  his  vast  superiority  in 
inlelleDtusl  attainments  sufficiently  understood — 
his  sagacity,  his  clear  understanding,  his  learning, 
his  prodigious  memory  ;  all  these,  aa  displsyed  in 
conversation,  were  known  to  few  wliile  ho  lived,  and 
are  now  silent  iu  tlie  tomb : 

Ahi  orbo  numdl  Ingrkte, 


POEMS    WRITTEN    IN    MDCCCXIX. 


THE  MASQUE  OF  ANARCHY. 


I. 


As  I  lay  asleep  in  Italy, 
There  came  a  voice  from  over  tlie  sea. 
And  with  great  power  it  forth  led  me 
To  walk  in  the  visions  of  Poesy. 


n. 


I  met  Murder  on  the  way — 
He  had  a  mask  like  Castlereagh — 
Very  smooth  he  looked,  yet  grim  ; 
Seven  bloodhounds  followed  nim : 


m. 


All  were  h,t ;  and  well  they  might 

Be  in  admirable  plight, 

For  one  by  one,  and  two  by  two. 

He  tossed  them  human  hearts  to  chew. 

Which  from  his  wide  cloak  he  drew. 

nr. 
Next  came  Fraud,  and  he  had  on. 

Like  Lord  £ ,  an  ermine  gown  ; 

His  big  tears,  for  he  wept  well, 
Turned  to  mUl<stones  as  they  fell ; 

y. 

And  the  little  children,  who 
Round  his  feet  played  to  and  fro. 
Thinking  eveiy  tear  a  gem, 
Had  their  brains  knocked  out  by  them. 

VI. 

Clothed  with  the  bible  as  with  light, 
And  the  shadow  of  the  night. 
Like  S  ♦  ♦  ♦  next,  Hypocrisy, 
On  a  crocodile  came  by. 

And  many  more  Destructions  played 
In  this  ghastly  masquerade, 
All  disguised,  even  to  the  eyes, 
Like  bishops,  lawyers,  peers,  or  spies. 

vin. 
Last  came  Anarchy ;  he  rode 
On  a  white  horse  splashed  with  blood  ; 
He  was  pale  even  to  the  lips. 
Like  Death  in  the  Apocalypse. 


IX. 


And  he  wore  a  kingly  crown  ; 
In  his  hand  a  sceptre  shone  ; 
On  his  brow  this  mark  I  saw — 
**  I  am  God,  and  King,  and  Law  1 " 


With  a  pace  stately  and  fast. 
Over  English  land  he  past. 
Trampling  to  a  mire  of  blood 
The  adoring  multitude. 


XI. 

And  a  mighty  troop  around. 

With  their  tramplme  shook  the  ground. 

Waving  each  a  bloody  sword. 

For  the  service  of  their  Lord. 


XII. 

And,  with  glorious  triumph,  they 
Rode  through  England,  proud  and  gay. 
Drunk  as  with  intoxication 
Of  the  wine  of  desolation. 

xiu. 
O'er  fields  and  towns,  from  sea  to  sea. 
Passed  the  pageant  swift  and  free. 
Tearing  up,  and  trampling  down. 
Till  they  came  to  London  town. 

XIV, 

And  each  dweller,  ])anic-stricken. 
Felt  his  heart  with  terror  sicken. 
Hearing  the  tremendous  cry 
Of  the  triumph  of  Anarchy. 

XV. 

For  with  pomp  to  meet  him  came. 
Clothed  in  arms  like  blmHl  and  f1:uno, 
The  hired  murderers  who  did  sinij, 
**  Thou  art  God,  and  Law,  and  King. 

XVI. 

**  We  have  waited,  weak  and  lone, 
For  thy  coming,  Mighty  One  ! 
Our  purses  are  empty,  our  swords  are  cold. 
Give  us  glory,  and  bl<x>d,  and  gold." 


i'ui-::iia  wuiti'en  in  ibid. 


-■'  Thou  ui  Law  uid  GdiI  1 " 


It  erew — a  ahape  arrajed  in  mul 
Uriiehlar  thui  the  vi|>ei''a  txalv, 
Aiid  u|)1)orQe  on  wings  whow  gnun 
Wu  like  the  light  of  eunny  nUi. 


t  Tor  a  hettor  du 
Jl-likpllHhtaii.1-.,' 
liLli  btB  [lalbied  It 


II  its  helm,  «een  for  away, 
I'lunvt,  like  tliu  inumiiig'B,  Iny : 
lid  tho«e  plumes  it  light  niui.'il  tin 


m,  the  skeletal 
I  hia  edutatiaii 


Willi  nipn  as  wit  as  wind  it  pnascd 
O'er  IliB  huads  of  mun— so  fast 


I  tlie  palaces 

re  nightly  his  ; 


rs  bi'iiealli  Mny'a  rootstepe  waken, 
rmni  D>eli('a  luoee  hair  are  shaken, 
I  arise  when  loud  winils  call, 
I  sprung  where'er  tliat  step  did  fall. 


is  slaves  before 

|ii  the  Danli  aiid  Towc 


And  the  prostrate  multitude 
Lookod — Atid  H]ikle-de«:p  in  blood, 
llu]ic,  (hat  niaidcn  most  serene. 
Was  waJkini;  wiui  a  ijuwt  miea  t 


Hc^  more  liko  Des]iairs 


And  Anarchy,  the  ghostly  birth, 

Lsy  dead  eartli  ujion  the  earth  ; 

Thu  Unum  of  Dvalh,  taiDclran  aa  wind, 

FIhI,  and  ivith  his  hoofs  did  grind 

To  dusttbu  murderera  tiii-uiiged  behind. 


Iiildsflcr  chilli. 
It  of  death  in  pikil 
line  but  me— 
I  Misery  1 " 


As  if  their  own  indignant  enrth, 
n'liicligave  tho  sons  uf  England  l>irlli, 
llwi  felt  Ihpir  blooil  upon  hiT  bn.w. 
And  sliudduriiig  with  a  mother's  ihroe. 


J  the  horses'  feet, 
lud,  and  Auaii-hy. 


Ilnd  turned  every  dmp  of  blowl, 

Uy  nliich  her  ffloe  had  bcon  bedeved, 

'I'o  »n  aeceiil  unmllutaod. 

As  if  lier  liLiut  liad  cried  aloud  i 


n  misRe  ms,-, 
1  weak  and  fi-uil 
if  the  vale  : 


"  Men  of  Englsnil,  Heirs  of  Glory, 
IlenvH  of  unwritten  Hlor}', 
Kursliiigs  of  one  miglHy  mulhcr, 
Ito^  of  her,  and  one  another  ! 


m  grov.'  on  the  lilsFit, 

Irowned  i^innts  nfridinR  fjist. 
lilh  liuhtniiiRi  as  lliey  tly, 
^  thuddtr  lo  ii.L  slij-. 


"  Rise,  like  linns  alter  alumler. 

In  unvanquishoble  number, 
Shako  rnur  chains  to  earth  like  drii. 
Which  in  sleep  had  fall'n  on  joU- 
Yu  are  many,  liiiv  are  few. 
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zxzrz. 


«  What  is  Freedom !    Ye  can  tell 
That  which  Slavery  ia  too  well, 
For  its  very  name  has  grown 
To  an  echo  of  your  own. 


XL. 


**  'Tis  to  work,  and  have  such  pay 
As  just  keeps  life  from  day  to  day 
In  your  limbs  as  in  a  cell 
For  tliA  tyrants*  use  to  dwell : 


xu. 


^  So  that  ye  for  them  are  made, 
Loom,  and  plough,  and  sword,  and  spade  ; 
With  or  without  your  own  will,  bent 
To  their  defence  and  nourishment. 


xui. 


•*  'Tis  to  see  your  children  weak 
With  their  mothers  pine  and  peak. 
When  the  winter  winds  are  bleak  :• 
They  are  dying  whilst  I  speak. 


"  *TiB  to  hunger  for  such  diet. 
As  the  rich  man  in  his  riot 
Casts  to  the  fat  dogs  that  he 
Surfeiting  beneath  his  eye. 

XLvr, 

"  »Tis  to  let  the  Ghost  of  Gold 
Take  from  toil  a  thousand-fold 
More  than  e'er  its  substance  could 
In  the  tyrannies  of  old  : 

XLV. 

"  Paper  coin — that  forgery 
Of  the  title  deeds,  which  ye 
Hold  to  something  of  the  worth 
Of  the  inheritance  of  Earth. 

XLTI. 

**  'Tis  to  be  a  slave  in  soul, 
And  to  hold  no  sti'ong  controul 
Over  ycm*  own  wills,  but  be 
All  thai  others  make  of  yc. 

xLvri. 
**  And  at  length  when  ye  complain, 
With  a  murmur  weak  and  vain, 
'Tis  to  see  the  tyrant's  crew 
Ride  over  your  wives  and  you  : — 
Blood  is  on  the  grass  like  dew  ! 

XLVIII. 

"Then  it  is  to  feel  revenge, 
Fiercely  thirsting  to  exchange 
Blood  for  blood — and  wrong  for  wrong 
Do  not  thus  when  ye  are  strong  I 

XLIX. 

*'  Birds  find  rest  in  narrow  nest. 
When  weary  of  their  winged  quest ; 
Beasts  find  fare  in  woody  lair, 
Wlurii  8t4^»nn  and  snow  are  in  the  air. 


L. 


"  Horses,  oxen,  have  a  homo. 
When  from  daily  toil  they  come  ; 
Household  dogs,  when  the  wind  roars, 
Find  a  home  within  warm  doors. 


i.r. 


'^  Asses,  swine,  have  litter  spread. 
And  with  fitting  food  are  fed  ; 
All  things  have  a  home  but  one : 
Thoiv  0  Englishman,  hast  none ! 


m. 


^  This  is  sUvery — savage  men. 
Or  wild  beasts  within  a  den. 
Would  endure  not  as  ye  do : 
But  such  ills  they  never  knew. 


UII. 


^  What  art  thou.  Freedom !  Oh  I  could  slavo< 
Answer  from  their  Uving  graves 
This  demand,  tyrants  would  flee 
Like  a  dream's  dim  imagery. 


LIV. 


**  Thou  art  not,  as  impostors  say, 
A  shadow  soon  to  pass  away, 
A  superstition,  and  a  name 
Echoing  from  the  cave  of  Fame. 


LV. 


^  For  the  labourei'  thou  art  bread 
And  a  comely  table  spread. 
From  his  daily  labour  come. 
In  a  neat  and  happy  home. 


Lvr. 


^  Thou  art  clothes,  and  fire,  and  food 
For  the  trampled  multitude  : 
No^in  countries  that  are  free 
Such  starvation  cannot  be. 
As  in  England  now  we  see. 


LVTI, 


^  To  the  rich  thou  art  a  chock  ; 
When  his  foot  is  on  the  neck 
Of  his  victim,  thou  dost  make 
That  he  treads  upon  a  snake. 


Lviir. 


"  Thou  art  Justice — ne'er  for  gold 
May  thy  righteous  laws  be  sold. 
As  laws  are  in  England  : — thou 
Shieldest  alike  the  high  and  low. 


ux. 


"  Thou  art  Wisdom— freemen  never 
Dream  that  God  will  doom  for  ever 
All  who  think  those  things  untrue. 
Of  which  priests  make  such  ado. 


LX. 


«*  Thou  art  Peace — never  by  thee 
Would  blood  and  treasure  wasted  be. 
As  tyrants  wasted  them,  when  all 
Leagued  to  quench  thy  flame  in  GauL 
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and  blood 
I  forth,  even  as  a  flood! 
J  Libertj  1 

[tinguiih  thee. 


rich  have  kiBt 
d  like  hint  following  Chrwt, 
BiubsUuice  (o  the  froe, 
1  the  rough  world  folloired  thi 


"  Ya  vho  mffer  won  untald, 
Or  to  feel,  or  lo  behold 
Yoor  lost  couatrj  bought  and  lold 
With  a  priea  of  blood  and  gold. 


lid  wftT  and  Traud  ;  whenc 


"  Let  a  Tut  aSBembty  be. 

And  with  groat  Bolemuity 

Declare  villi  ne'er  said  trords,  that  yu 

Are,  aa  God  has  made  j*o,  free. 


line  tbeir  maker  m 


"  Be  ycnr  Hronfc  uid  rimple  worda 
Kevn  }»  wound  u  itaftrpened  iworda. 
And  wide  as  (urges  let  them  be. 
With  their  shade  to  cover  jn. 


■a  and  bleeSf 
It  deeds,  not  words,  oxpreaa 
loTsliaess. 


"  Let  the  tjTanta  poor  around 
With  ■  quick  and  startling  soimd. 
Like  the  loosening  of  a  «sa. 
Troops  of  armed  embUzonry. 


«sombl;  be 
B»  and  the  free, 
It  of  Eaglish  ground, 
lUias  stretch  wida  around. 


**  Let  the  charged  artill«7  drive. 


"  IjOt  the  fined  bayonet 
Gtoun  with  aharp  dcairo  to  wet 
Its  bright  point  in  English  blood. 
Looking  keen  as  one  far  food. 


I  of  Eaglish  coast ; 
Kiul,  village,  and  town 
I  who  hve  Bud  suffer, 


"  Lpt  the  horsemen's  acimitoni 
Wheel  and  flash,  like  spherel™ 
Tllirsling  to  celipse  their  bumir 
la  a  sea  of  deau  and  mourniaj 


;n,  young,  and  old, 
,  and  weep  for  cold; 


"  Stand  ye  cftlm  and  resolute, 
Like  a  forest  close  and  muU, 
With  folded  arms,  and  looks  which  ai 
Weapons  of  an  unvanquished  war. 


unta  of  daily  life, 
Bged  the  daily  strife 

u  heart  with  tares. 


"  And  let  Panic,  who  oulapeeda 
The  career  of  armed  steeds. 
Pah*,  a  disregarded  shade, 
Through  your  phalani  undianuiycd. 


"  Let  the  laws  of  your  own 
Good  or  ill,  between  ye  bij 
Haud  to  hand,  and  foot  lo 
Arbiters  of  thedispute. 


y-\ 
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Lxzxni. 
•■  The  old  laws  of  Englaod— they 
Whose  reverend  hekda  with  uge  are  grey, 
Children  of  a  wiser  day ; 
And  whose  solemn  voice  must  be 
Thine  own  echo— Liberty ! 

UUCXIT. 

**  On  thoee  who  first  shoald  violate 
Such  sacred  heralds  in  their  state. 
Rest  the  blood  that  most  ensue  ; 
And  it  will  not  rest  on  you. 

LXZZV. 

^  And  if  then  the  tyrants  dare, 
Let  them  ride  among  you  there  ; 
Shbsh,  and  stab,  and  maim,  and  hew  ; 
What  they  like,  that  let  them  do. 

ixxxvi. 
^  With  folded  arms  and  steady  eyes, 
And  little  fear,  and  less  surprise. 
Look  upon  them  as  they  slay. 
Till  their  rage  has  died  away  : 

LZXZVU. 

'  Then  they  will  return  with  shame. 
To  the  place  from  which  they  came^ 
And  the  blood  thus  shed  will  speak 
In  hot  blushes  on  their  cheek : 


Lzxzvin. 


«  Every  woman  in  the  land 
Will  point  at  them  as  they  stand— 
They  will  hardly  dare  to  greet 
Their  acquaintance  in  the  street: 


I.TTXfX. 

**  And  the  bold  true  warriors, 
Who  have  hugged  danger  in  the  wars, 
Will  turn  to  those  who  would  be  free, 
Ashamed  of  such  base  company  : 

xc. 
**  And  that  daughter  to  the  nation 
Shall  steam  up  like  inspiration^ 
Eloquent,  oracular, 
A  volcano  heard  afitf : 

za. 
<*  And  these  words  shall  then  become 
Like  Oppression's  thundered  doom. 
Ringing  through  each  heart  and  bxaiBy 
Ueuxl  again — again — again  1 


<*  Rise,  like  lions  after  slumber 
In  unvanquisbaoie  number  1 
Shake  your  chains  to  earth,  Uke  oew 
Which  in  sleep  had  fallen  on  you  : 
Ye  are  many — they  are  few  I  * 
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PETER    BELL    THE    THIRD 

MICHING  MALLECHO,  ESQ, 

!•  It  ■  p«tj  In  ■  p..lonr. 

rrwnm«l  Jurt  »  Ih»J  in  Hiflh  wen  «<ni1i»d, 

But,  u  JMU  bj>  Ihtir  flM  bco. 

All  •ila.l.  and  tU <b>ti>n»l ! 

„..„._„.,„_.„,_,„, 

■.«>T.— Mur».  Ihli  b  MIchinK  Millaho :  II  nwiw  mlKhW. 

Shaumuai. 

flKDlCATION.                                  1       P«t"  '•  «  polyhedrie  Peter,  or  m  Peter  trith  muj 

1  lidc     Ho  cbiDgei  colonn  like  a  c^eleon,  ud  hii 

— ■—                                             eon  like  B  tniko.     He  il  ■  Proleui  of  ■   Pet«r.     Ho 

>WN.  KBQ.,  TKB  YOnXGEH,  HJ.  '  wu  it  Gnt  jublime,  pBlhetic,  impmsn.  profbnnd  ; 

IliBn  dull  1  than  protf  uid  dull ;  and  oov  dull— O,  u 

j  ToiT  dull  !  il  it  u  iiltn.legitimite  duitieu. 

core  «ti«e  ptopenin  which  rh«™-      -So    Pe«f   ipfomri    u>   beTore    hit  eoovertion    |« 

L  the  Apoitato,  I  luipecl  th«i  btcd 

WhUe  Obi 

1,  will  eonteM  that  be  lurputn  tbcm 

The  WDrtd  of  all  of  UI.  End  icilm 

i>rlj  legilimalB  quibfication  of  in- 

Wrfiid  mr  happintu,  or  not  at  HL 

Let  tnc  obierte  thnl  I  Iuto  •pent  lii  or  •eren  dajt 

Eiaminer  Hunt;  well— it  «u  bo 

iti  compotiDg  ihii  lubltine  pien;  tbe  orh  of  1117  moan- 

(D  IHO  of  Ibe  Mr.  Belli.     Hlj  m- 

ronnger  Mr.  Bell  nalunlly  iprung 

round  tbe  dull  eulb  wbicb  jou  inhabit,  driving  you 

liiin  to  bit  brulben.      Ard  in  pre. 

mad,  while  it  bu  mLuned  il.  calioDeH  and  lU  .pleo- 

u,  I  bavB  the  latiifiction  of  bcitig 

dour,  end  I  have  been  Biting  Ihii  Iti  laal  pb>»  ■•  M 

connlrj-.- 

Your  worki.  indeed,  dear  Ton.,  hII   heller;  but 

■■  Peter  Bell*,  tlial  if  ja<i  know  ono 

mine  bib  far  luperior,  Tho  public  il  no  judje  ;  poeterity 

io«  three  Peler  BcUli  thej  an  not 

leti  all  to  righta 

at  ibree,  biitone.  Aoaorul  mj'ttety, 

Allow  tne  to  obteroe  Ibal  »  murh  hu  been  wiitten 

>  caiiicd  lancnu  of  blood,  and  liiTiog 

of  Peter  Bell,  thai  the  pntrnl  biilorj  ean  be  eoiiiiderol 

tojni  enougb  to  deafen  the  muiicof 

only,  tike  the  Iliad,  ai  a  eontinuBlion  of  tbtt  aerie,  of 

ryrlic  pocmt.  whirb  bare  alrsady  been  ondidntea  for 

B  ihrolugieal  world,  by  the  nifure  of 

bcilDning  ininiorlitltj   upon,  al  Ibe  nine  litns  ti»t 

they  RcelTO  it  From,  bii  ehaneler  and  odveoturea.    Ii' 

rKTEB  BELL  THE  THIRD. 


») 


this  point  of  Tiew,  I  bare  violated  no  rule  of  syntax 
in  bqjinning  my  composition  with  a  conjunction  ;  the 
full  scop  which  closes  the  poem  continued  by  me,  being, 
like  the  full  stops  at  the  end  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
a  full  stop  of  a  rery  qualified  import. 

Hoping  that  the  immortality  which  you  baye  given 
to  the  Fudges,  you  will  receive  from  them ;  and  in 
the  firm  expectation,  that  when  London  shall  be  an 
habitation  of  bitterns,  when  St.  Paul*s  and  Westminster 
Abbey  shall  stand,  shapeless  and  nameless  ruins,  in 
the  midst  of  an  unpeopled  marsh ;  when  the  piers  of 
Waterloo-Bridge  shall  become  the  nuclei  of  islets  of 
reeds  and  osiers,  and  cast  the  jagged  shadows  of  their 


broken  arches  on  the  solitary  stream,  some  transatlantic 
commentator  will  be  weighing  in  the  scales  of  some 
new  and  now  unimsgined  system  of  criticism,  the 
respective  merits  of  the  Bells  and  the  Fudfcs,  and 
their  histoiians, 

I  remain,  dear  Tom, 

Yours  sincerely 

MicHiMo  Malubcho. 
DeeembiT  1, 1819. 

P.S  — Pray  excuse  the  date  of  place  ;  so  soon  ss  the 
profits  of  the  publication  come  in,  I  mean  to  hire 
lodgings  in  s  more  respectable  street. 


0^0^r^r^i^>^f^0^^^0^^f^^^*^^i^*0^^t^^*^t^^^^^^^*^^^^ 
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DOUBLB  DASOfATIINr* 


PROLOGUE. 


Petek  Bells,  one,  two  and  three, 

O'er  the  wide  world  wandering  be. — 

First,  the  antenatal  Peter, 

Wrapt  in  weeds  of  the  same  metre. 

The  so  long  predestined  raiment 

Clothed,  in  which  to  walk  his  way  meant 

The  second  Peter ;  whose  ambition 

Is  to  link  the  proposition. 

As  the  mean  of  two  extremes — 

(This  was  learnt  from  Aldric's  themes) 

Shielding  from  the  guilt  of  schism 

The  orthodoxal  syllogism ; 

The  First  Peter — he  who  was 

Like  the  shadow  in  the  glass 

Of  the  second,  yet  unripe. 

His  substantial  antitype. — 

Then  came  Peter  Bell  the  Second, 

Who  henceforward  must  be  reckoned 

The  body  of  a  double  soul. 

And  that  portion  of  the  whole 

Without  which  the  rest  would  seem 

Ends  of  a  disjointed  dream. — 

And  the  Third  is  he  who  has 

O'er  the  grave  been  forced  to  pa«s 


To  the  other  side,  whith 

Go  and  try  elae^— juat  like  thik 

Peter  Bell  the  First  was  Peter 
Smugffer,  milder,  softer,  neater. 
Like  Uie  soul  before  it  is 
Bom  from  thai  world  into  ihit. 
The  next  Peter  Bell  was  he, 
Predevote,  like  you  and  roe. 
To  good  or  evil  as  may  come ; 
His  was  the  severer  doom^ — 
For  he  was  an  evil  Cotter, 
And  a  polygamic  Potter.* 
And  the  last  is  Peter  Bell, 
Damned  since  our  first  parents  feUf 
Damned  eternally  to  Hell — 
Surely  he  deserves  it  well ! 


•  The  oldest  scbollMU 

A  tUnUrapnmic  Pottsr. 

This  is  at  ODoe  more  deserlptfve snd  n»ere  mefpUophonevi^ 
^hut  the  allitcratiiYn  nt  the  text  had  txpiirmUd  tii# 
vulgar  car  cf  the  herd  of  later  comincntatora 
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PART    THE    FIRST. 

Btatti. 

,  when  he  had  been 
□ported  Hell -fire  wuroed, 
Trom  Ilia  drsss  uid  mien 
nly  lo  be  Bcen 
ilc  reformed. 

And  all  the  reat  nahed  throDsh  the  door. 

And  tomhled  over  one  another, 
And  broke  their  skulk— Upon  the  floor 
Meanwhile  sot  Petor  Bell,  and  swore, 

And  cursed  hii  father  uid  hia  mother  ; 

1  up,  his  mouth  tamed  down  ; 
luglit  ■  DOBaX  twimg  ; 
ir,*  there  might  be  heard 
)d  in  crerj  «ord 

And  raved  of  God,  and  rin,  and  death, 

And  aud,  that  with  hii  clenched  teeth. 

And  drag  U  with  Mm  down  to  helL 

grew  old,  Dud  had 

moflt  drove  him  niad ; — 
5  a  fever  bad— 

Ai  he  na  Bpeakinr  came  a  Bpamn, 

He  lay,-lhere  was  a  .ilent  chasm 
Betweeo  hia  upper  jaw  and  uodor. 

1  then  come  about, 

latient  that,  nithout 
idow  uf  a  doubt. 

And  yellow  death  by  on  his  fa«  ; 

And  a  fined  omile  that  whs  not  human 

That  he  was  gone  to  the  wrong  place  : — 

h;namou  Peter  BeU; 

aje,  sick  or  well — 
lido  to  rhyme  with  hell ; 
tbiok,  rbTmes  with  you." 

Then  there  o»me  down  from  Ungdale  Pike 

A  cloud,  with  lightning,  wind  and  hail ; 
It  swept  over  the  mountoiHB  like 
An  ocean, — and  I  heard  it  strike 

up  such  a  yell  t— 
ho  with  Bome  water  gruel 
ip  the  stalls,  as  well 
could  climb  them— fell, 

And  I  WW  the  bUek  storm  come 
Nearer,  minul«  after  minute  ; 

Its  thnnder  made  the  cBloracts  domb ; 

With  hiss,  and  clash,  and  hollow  hum. 
It  Beared  as  if  the  Devil  was  in  it. 

ID  the  eBBcmsnt  leapt 

el— thaugii  no  adept 
rearan  for  it^kept 
kidneys  half  a  year. 

The  Detil  wai  in  it :— he  had  bongbt 
Peter  for  half-^^cronn  ;  and  when 
The  storm  which  bore  him  vanished,  nougbl 
That  in  (he  house  that  storm  had  caught 
Was  ever  seen  again. 

6  ii<i(  dulT  kppr«cli»«l  Uic  dtoUnrtion 
Ruiti  oil,  thtatUrlbulB  might  «th«r 
be  Dundy  than  Iho  ErnngrKc    Tho 

Ind-ant.  ii  Indeed  w  rimUor.  ttaiit  11 

They  found  tUl  vanished  from  the  shore : 
The  Bible,  whence  he  used  to  pray, 
Half  scorched  under  >  hen-coop  Uy  ; 

Smashed  glass— and  nothing  more  1 

PART    THE    SECOND. 


Wbt  Sebfl. 


The  Detil,  I  safelv  can  aver, 

Has  neither  hoof,  nor  tail,  nor  sting ; 
Nor  is  he,  as  some  sages  swear, 
A  spirit,  neither  here  nor  there. 
In  nothing — ^yet  in  eTerything. 

He  is — what  we  are  ;  for  sometimee 

The  Devil  is  a  gentleman  ; 
At  others  a  bard  bartering  rhymes 
For  sack  ;  a  statesman  spinning  crimes ; 

A  swindler,  hving  as  he  can  ; 


A  thief,  who  cometh  in  the  night, 

With  whole  boots  and  net  pantaloons 
Like  some  one  whom  it  were  not  right 
To  mention  ; — or  the  luckless  wight. 
From  whom  he  steals  nine  silver  spoons. 


Bue  in  this  case  he  did  appear 

Like  a  slop-merchant  from  Wapping, 
And  with  smug  face,  and  eye  severe. 
On  every  side  did  perk  and  peer 
Till  he  saw  Peter  dead  or  napping. 


He  had  on  an  upper  Benjamin 

(For  he  was  ojf  the  driving  schism) 
In  the  which  he  wrapt  his  win 
From  the  storm  he  travelled  in, 
For  fear  of  rheumatism. 


He  called  the  ghost  out  of  the  corse  ; — 

It  was  exceedingly  like  Peter, — 
Only  its  voice  was  hollow  and  hoarse — 
It  had  a  queerish  look  of  course — 
Its  dress  too  was  a  little  neater. 


The  Devil  knew  not  his  name  and  lot ; 

Peter  knew  not  that  he  was  Bell  : 
Each  had  an  upper  Htream  of  thought. 
Which  made  all  seem  as  it  was  not ; 

Fitting  itself  to  all  things  well. 


Peter  thought  he  had  parents  dear. 
Brothers,  sisters,  cousins,  cronies. 

In  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  ; 

He  perhaps  had  found  them  there 
Had  he  gone  and  boldly  shown  his 

Solemn  phiz  in  his  own  village  ; 

Where  he  thought  oft  when  a  boy 
He*d  domb  the  orchard  walls  to  pillage 
The  produce  of  his  neighbour's  tillage^ 

With  marvellooa  pride  and  joy. 

And  the  Devil  thought  he  had, 

'Mid  the  misery  and  confusion 
Of  an  unjust  war,  just  made 
A  fortune  by  the  gainful  trade 
Of  giving  soldiers  rations  bad — 

The  world  is  full  of  strange  deliuiion. 

That  he  had  a  mansion  planned 

In  a  squ}ire  like  Grosvenor-square, 
That  he  was  aping  fashion,  and 
That  he  now  came  to  Westmorland 
To  see  what  was  romantic  there. 


And  all  this,  though  quite  ideal, — 
Ready  at  a  breath  to  vanish^-— 
Was  a  state  not  more  unreal 
Than  the  peace  he  could  not  feel. 
Or  the  care  he  eould  not  banish. 


After  a  little  conversation, 
The  Devil  told  Peter,  if  he  chose. 

He'd  bring  him  to  the  world  of  fashioa 

By  giving  him  a  situation 

In  his  own  service — and  new  clothes. 


And  Peter  bowed,  quite  pleased  and  proud, 
And  after  waiting  some  few  days 

For  a  new  livery— -dirty  yellow 

Turned  up  with  black — the  wretched  fellon 
Was  bowled  to  Hell  in  the  Devil's  chaise. 
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PART    THE    THIRD. 

H^ell. 

nd  M  Bmoky  atj  ; 
irlii  of  people  undooc, 
lie  or  no  fun  do.ie  j 
nhown,  and  still  less  pity. 

Are  Ihere—baililft— chancellors- 
niahoiis— great  and  little  robbers— 

Men  of  glory  in  the  war*,— 

lea,  and  a  Canning, 
id  a  Castlereagh  ; 
ifToorpBcs  planninH, 

oiTupl  thnn  ihey. 

Things  whose  trade  is,  rtver  ladies 

To  lean,  and  tiirt,  and  sCaj^,  and  simper. 
Till  all  that  is  divine  in  woman 

Crucified  'Iwixt  a  amile  and  whimper. 

•,  who  lias  iMt 
wid  them,  uonc  knon^B  »hicli ; 
a  doull'i  BhoBt, 

uure  grim  &ad  rich. 

Thrusting,  toiling,  wniling,  moiling, 
Each  with  never-ceasing  labour, 
Cheating  hii  own  heart  of  quii-t. 

leery  Court  ;  a  King  ; 
ring  tnob  ;  a  «t 

lo  represent  i 
.ci  a  pablic  debt. 

And  all  these  meet  at  levees  ;— 

Dinners  convivial  and  political  ;— 
Sunpers  of  epic  poets  ;~-laas, 
Whe«  Btnall  imA  dies  in  agonies  ;- 
BroaUOwta  profesaioiud  and  critical ; 

uhcme  of  paper  money, 
being  interpreted— 

nt,  while  skies  are  nunuf /' 
:h  in  winter  serve  instead. " 

That  one  would  furnish  forth  ten  .iinnera, 
Where  rei|;ns  a,  Crelan-tongued  jiaillc. 
Li^Bt  newB  Russ,  Dutch,  or  Alemaimie 

Should  make  some  losers,  and  some  winnen 

alkofrevnlutio.i— 

At  convcrBazioni-balls— 
Courts  of  law-  commitleefl— ealls 

d  bwr,  (lud  ten,  and  cheese, 
lae  patriot  i  ]uire  are  fed, 
ire  they  reel  to  bed 
ssence  of  all  these. 

And  this  is  Hell— and  in  this  smother 

Each  one  damuinir,  damns  the  other ; 
They  are  damned  by  one  anolher. 
By  none  other  are  they  damned. 

iriK  women  mewing, 

in  nmnnl  miiete,') 

me,  and  pursn  ng 
filers  to  that  rnio, 
ih-what  were  chaslily,+ 

•Tis  a  He  lo  say.  «  God  damns  ! "  • 

Where  was  Heaven's  Altomey  General 
Wlien  they  first  gave  out  sueh  ftamat 
Let  Ihi^re  he  an  end  of  shams, 

-flh.>ul  thi.  hutk  «f  s  vlrtn. ;    t  wond.r  (he  w™*q  o> 

nr.lrr.     Out  thl<  sahfrtH  !•  almoil  too  borriblt  for  ■  Jgh*. 
•  Till,  llbidonnurniKJnmiliwIh,  Hid  thin  acouWlonnf 

prJ  lo  Himptlleil  10  quiUTsI  wilh  lU 
:  the  MiKa  !•  •upp«<>t  only  to  luarnl 

r\ 
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Statesmen  damn  themselves  to  be 
Cursed  ;  and  lawyers  damn  their  souls 

To  the  auction  of  a  fee  ; 

Churchmen  damn  theinselves  to  see 
Crod's  sweet  Ioto  in  burning  coals. 

The  rich  are  damned,  beyond  all  cure, 
To  taunt,  and  starve,  and  trample  on 
The  weak  and  wretched  ;  and  the  poor 
Damn  their  broken  hearts  to  endure 
Stripe  on  stripe,  with  groan  on  groan. 

Sometimes  the  poor  are  damned  indeed 

To  take^ — ^not  means  for  being  blest,-^ 
But  Cobbett*s  snuif,  revenge  ;  that  weed 
From  which  the  worms  that  it  doth  feed 
Squeeze  less  than  they  before  possessed. 

And  some  few,  like  we  know  who. 

Damned — but  God  alone  knows  why— 
To  believe  their  minds  are  given 
To  make  this  ugly  Hell  a  Heaven ; 
In  which  faith  they  Uve  and  die. 


Thus,  as  in  a  town,  phigue-strickeoi 
Each  man  be  he  sound  or  no 

Must  indifferently  sicken  ; 

As  when  day  begins  to  thicken. 
None  knows  a  pigeon  from  a  crow^^ 


So  good 'and  bad,  sane  and  mad. 

The  oppressor  and  the  oppressed  ; 
Those  who  weep  to  see  what  others 
Smile  to  inflict  upon  their  brothers ; 
Lovers,  haters,  worst  and  best ; 


All  are  damned — ^they  breathe  an  air. 

Thick,  infected,  joy-dispelling : 
Each  pursues  what  seems  most  fair. 
Mining  like  mules,  through  mind,  and  there 
Scoop  palace-caverns  vast,  where  Care 
In  throned  state  is  ever  dwelling. 


ri«Mn«ww» 
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JWn. 


Lo,  Peter  in  Hell's  Grosvenor-square, 

A  footman  in  the  devil's  service  ! 
And  the  misjudging  world  would  swear 
That  every  man  in  service  there 

To  virtue  would  prefer  vice. 

But  Peter,  though  now  damned,  was  not         . 

What  Peter  was  before  damnation. 
Men  oftentimes  prepare  a  lot 
Which  ere  it  finds  them,  is  not  what 

Suits  with  their  genuine  station. 

All  things  that  Peter  saw  and  felt 

Had  a  peculiar  aspect  to  him  ; 
And  when  they  came  within  the  belt 
Of  his  own  nature,  seemed  to  melt, 

Like  cloud  to  cloud,  into  him. 

And  so  the  outward  world  uniting 

To  that  withui  him,  he  became 
Considerably  uninviting 
To  those,  who  meditation  slighting, 

Were  moulded  in  a  different  frame. 

And  he  scorned  them,  and  they  scorned  him  ; 

And  he  scorned  all  they  did  ;  and  they 
Did  all  that  men  of  their  own  trim 
Are  wont  to  do  to  please  their  whim. 

Drinking,  lying,  swearing,  play. 

all  our  ooiintrymen  of  being  hi  the  daily  practice  of 
■olemnly  aatievcrating  the  most  enormous  faliiehood,  I  fear 
deserves  the  notice  of  a  more  actire  Attorney  General  than 
thai  here  alludfKl  to. 


Such  were  his  fellow-servants ;  thus 
His  virtue,  like  our  own,  was  built 
Too  much  on  that  indignant  fuss 
Hypocrite  Pride  stirs  up  in  us 
To  bully  out  another's  guilt 

He  had  a  mind  which  was  somehow 
At  once  circumference  and  centre 

Of  all  he  might  or  feel  or  know  ; 

Nothing  went  ever  out,  although 
Something  did  ever  enter. 

He  had  as  much  imagination 
As  a  pint-pot ; — ^he  never  could 

Fancy  another  situation. 

From  which  to  dart  his  contemplatioo^ 
Than  that  wherein  he  stood. 

Yet  his  was  individual  mind. 

And  new  created  all  he  saw 
In  a  new  manner,  and  refined 
Those  new  creations,  and  combined 
Them,  by  a  master-spirit's  hiw. 

Thus — thoueh  unimaginative... 

An  apprehension  clear,  intense. 
Of  his  mind's  work,  had  nuule  alive 
The  things  it  wrought  on  ;  I  believe 

Wakening  a  sort  of  thought  in  sense. 

But  from  the  first  'twas  Peter's  drift 

To  be  a  kind  of  moral  eunuch. 
He  touched  the  hem  of  nature's  shifty 
Felt  faint — and  never  dared  uplift 
The  closest,  all-concealing  tunic* 
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while,  vith  tn  uch  nnilr, 

y  bt^  Diu^iMS, 
— but,  if  voa  ploue, 
in  my  JeepeM  biia. 


told — for  I,  not  coy, 
re,  fruik,  •Kunn  uul 
lish  psuaot  boy — 
B  ii— knew  my  joy 


■kc  yon,  from  wh&t  yoa  dow 
1,  liks  k  nagiuDt  iMgauA." 

|>bpil  hia  eym  srvera, 
d  hi*  Rpacioua  forvhead  down, 
pfdni ; — 'twixl  lore  and  fear, 
e  nn  doubt  felt,  queer, 
n  rale  down. 


bed  tliipf— juat  huddtt'd 

imb  Bad  l-mUin, 
Lid  heart,  uiil  fiujcy  mudilled. 


lie  wan  that  heaTj,  dull,  <sM  thing, 

The  (pirit  of  evil  well  may  b«  : 
A  druni!  toe  Ixute  in  liave  a  aling  ; 
Who  Kluts,  and  grimea  his  laiy  wing, 

And  calls  lust,  luxniy. 

Now  he  wia  qoite  the  kind  of  wirbl 

Round  whom  collect,  at  a  fixed  lera. 
Venison,  toitle,  hock,  and  claret, — 
Good  cheer — and  tixiM  who  come  to  ahare  it 
And  b«t  Eaat  Indian  nudeiia  1 

It  wu  fail  bnny  to  inTite 

Men  orsciencp,  wit,  and  leamini. 
Who  came  lo  lend  f%ci,  odier  Uriit ; 
Ue  proudly  Ibou^t  that  hia  geld'i  might 

Had  set  those  apirilB  bnnuog. 

And  men  of  learning,  Bcienn,  wti, 

Cunudered  bim  at  you  and  I 
Think  of  aome  rotten  tree,  and  nt 
Lounginc  and  dininj;  undor  it, 

Expoacd  lo  the  Wide  sky. 

And  all  the  while,  with  loose  ttt  smile. 

The  willing  wn-tch  eat  winking  there. 
Believing  'twas  his  power  thai  made 
That  jovial  scene — and  that  all  pud 
Humagi^  to  bis  unnoticed  chair. 

Though  lo  be  sure  this  place  was  Hell ; 

He  ™b  the  Devil— and  all  they— 
What  IhouKh  ■''<>  cUret  circled  well, 
And  Kit,  like  ocean,  n»e  and  feU  I— 

Wer«  damned  clemallj'. 


PART    THE    FIFTH. 

CStare. 


te  who  often  staid 
's  pelilB-soupen, 


who  mij;ht  have  turned 
von — and  eo  in  gludnoss 
liimeclf  have  earned ; 
■s  undiscerued 
Ll  (lanmcd  Mtnaolf  lo  madi 

miry,  and  how 

wind  doth  blow 
fro; 
•n  from  Ood  abovs. 


id  goes  like  dream. 


"  A  power  which 

And  which  none  can  ever  crace — 
Heaven's  light  on  earth— Truth's 
And  when  he  ceased  there  lay  the  glc 

Of  those  words  upon  his  face. 

Now  Peter,  when  he  heard  such  talk, 
Would,  heedless  of  a  broken  pal% 
Stand  like  a  man  asleep,  or  baulk 
Some  wiflhing  guest  of  knife  or  forii. 
Or  drop  and  break  his  mBsler'a  pUte. 


il  he  oft  would  BI 


And  on  the  universal  Ay — 

Aiicl  the  wide  earth's  bosom  green, — 
And  the  awrcl,  strange  mystery 
Of  what  beyond  these  things  may  lie, 


For  in  his  thought  he  visited 

The  spots  in  which,  ere  dead  and  damned^ 
He  his  wayward  life  had  led ; 
Yet  knew  not  whence  the  thoughts  were  fed, 

Which  thus  his  fancy  crammed. 

And  these  ohscure  rememhrances 
Stirred  such  harmony  in  Peter, 
That  whensoever  he  should  please. 
He  could  speak  of  rocks  and  trees 
In  poetic  metre* 

For  though  it  was  without  a  sense 
Of  memory,  yet  he  remembered  well 

Many  a  ditch  and  quicknset  fence  ; 

Of  laikes  he  had  intelligence, 

He  knew  something  of  heath,  and  fell. 

He  had  also  dim  recollections 

Of  pedUrs  tramping  on  their  rounds  ; 
Miik-pans  and  pails ;  and  odd  collections 
Of  saws,  and  proverbs  ;  and  reflections 
Old  parsons  make  in  burying-grounds. 

But  Peter's  verse  was  clear,  and  came 
Announcing  from  the  frozen  hearth 

Of  a  cold  age,  that  none  might  tame 

The  soul  of  that  diviner  flame 
It  augured  to  the  Earth. 


Like  gentle  raius,  on  the  dry  plains, 

Making  that  green  which  late  was  grey. 
Or  like  tlie  sudden  moon,  that  stains 
Some  gloomy  chamber's  window  panes 
Wit£  a  broad  light  like  day. 


For  language  was  in  Peter's  hand, 

Like  clay,  while  he  was  yet  a  potter ; 
And  he  made  songs  for  all  the  Uuid, 
Sweet  both  to  feel  and  understand, 
As  pipkins  late  to  mountain  Cotter. 


And  Mr.  — 

Gave   twenty   pounds 


,  the  bookseller, 

for  some  ;^-tIien 


scommg 
A  footman's  yellow  coat  to  wear, 
Peter,  too  proud  of  heart,  I  fear, 
Instantly  gave  the  Devil  warning. 


Whereat  the  Devil  took  offence. 

And  swore  in  his  soul  a  great  oath  thea 
^  That  for  his  damned  impertinence. 
He'd  bring  him  to  a  proper  sense 
Of  what  was  due  to  gentlemen  1"-— 


«^^  »<M»»W»^«VMMM»«»<W»^ 


PART    THE    SIXTH. 

damnation. 


**  O  THAT  mine  enemy  had  wTitten 

A  book  ! " — cried  Job : — a  fearful  curse  ; 

If  to  the  Arab,  as  the  Briton, 

*Twas  ^ling  to  be  critic-bitten ; — 
The  Devil  to  Peter  wished  no  worse. 

When  Peter's  next  new  book  found  vent, 

The  Devil  to  all  the  first  Reviews 
A  copy  of  it  slily  sent, 
With  five-pound  note  as  compliment. 

And  this  short  notice — "  Pray  abuse." 

Then  seriatim^  month  and  quarter. 

Appeared  such  mad  tirades. — One  said — 
"  Peter  seduced  Mrs.  Foy's  daughter, 
Then  drowned  the  mother  in  Ullswater, 
The  last  thing  as  he  went  to  bed." 

Another — **  Let  him  shave  his  head  ! 

Where's  Dr.  Willis !— Or  is  he  joking ! 
What  does  the  rascal  mean  or  hope. 
No  longer  imitating  Pope, 

In  that  barbarian  Sluikspeare  poking!" 

One  more,  **  Is  incest  not  enough  ! 

And  must  there  be  adultery  too  ! 
Grace  after  meat !  Miscreant  and  Liar ! 
Thief!  Blackguard (  Scoundrel!  Fool!  Hell-fire 

Is  twenty  times  too  good  for  you. 


**  By  that  kst  book  of  yours  wb  think 

\  ou've  double  damned  yourself  to  scoim ; 
We  warned  you  whilst  yet  on  the  brink 
You  stood.  From  your  bUck  name  will  shrink 
The  babe  that  is  unborn." 

All  these  Reviews  the  Devil  made 

Up  in  a  parcel,  which  he  had 
Safely  to  Peter's  house  conveyed. 
For  carriage,  ten^pence  Peter  paid — 

Untied  them^-read  them — went  half  mad. 

*<  What ! "  cried  he,  **  this  is  my  reward 

For  nights  of  thought,  and  days  of  toil ! 
Do  poets,  but  to  be  abhorred 
By  men  of  whom  they  never  heard, 
Consume  their  spirits'  oil ! 

*«  What  have  I  done  to  tliem  % — and  who 

Is  Mrs.  Foy  !    'Tis  very  cruel 
To  speak  of  me  and  Emma  so  ! 
Adultery  !  God  defend  me  !  Oh  ! 

I've  half  a  mind  to  tight  a  duel. 

«  Or,"  cried  he,  a  grave  look  collecting, 

<*  Is  it  my  genius,  like  the  moon. 
Sets  those  who  stand  her  face  inspecting. 
That  face  within  their  brain  reflecting, 
Like  a  crazed  bell-chime,  out  of  tune  t " 

a  « 
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■iimv  ettd  DUiif  in  prose. 
Iieir  Btatinn 


■wheel  BPe  shuok. 

i  octavo  iiBgwi 


It  tlicj  wen.  luid  ; 


ICui-livli'  mnil.     It  w 


:  knave  nnr'fo 
wtKxU  and  rucke. 


AftiT  tlie«e  i^hiLStlj'  ridos,  he  csine 

lliiine  to  hit!  heart,  and  fauad  frum  thence 

Mui'li  Bliilen  of  iu  areusbHaed  flame  ; 

Hu  ihouehu  grew  weak,  dmwRj',  and  Unia 
or  Uieir  btulligcuce. 

To  Peter's  view,  all  seemed  one  hue  ; 

lie  was  no  whin,  be  waa  na  Inry  ; 
No  Dulat  and  no  Chrictian  be  ^ — 
He  i^t  so  subtle,  that  to  be 

Nothiug,  waa  all  hla  jElorf. 

line  single  point  in  hia  belief 

From  hia  organintion  apmng. 
The  heart-enrooted  faith,  tiie  chief 
Ear  in  his  doelrines'  blighted  sheaf, 

Tliat  "ha|)piaesa  is  wrong  ;" 

Sn  tlioii|;ht  Calvin  and  Dominie  ; 
So  thinli  tlieir  flerco  successDra,  who 

Even  now  would  neither  stint  nor  stick 
Our  Hi»li  from  oET  our  Innea  to  pick, 
If  ihej'  might  •"  do  their  do." 

Ilifl  morals  thus  were  undcnninpd  : — 
The  old  Peter— the  hard,  old  Potter 

Was  horn  anew  within  his  mind  ; 

He  Rn.'w  dull,  lutnih,  »ty,  unroflard, 
Ab  wlieu  he  tramped  beaide  the  Otixr'. 

In  the  dentil  hues  of  agony 

Lnmbcnily  flashing  ^m  a  lish. 
Now  Ptfler  felt  amuftcd  to  see 
Shades  [ike  a  rainlniw's  rise  nnd  flee. 
Mixed  with  a  cortitin  hungry  wiah.f 

So  in  his  Counln''g  dving  face 

He  looked— and  lovely  as  Hbe  Uy, 
S«-kinK  in  vain  his  last  embrace, 
Wailini;  Iht  own  abandoned  case, 

Witli  hardened  aneer  be  tumod  away: 

And  coolly  to  his  own  soul  said  ; — 

"  Do  you  not  tliink  that  we  miffht  mate 
A  poom  on  her  when  she's  dead  : — 
Or.  nu— a  ihuuuht  is  in  my  head — 


Hw- 


Jl; 


—a  ihouKlil  IS  in  my  head— 
Bhrtiud  fur  a  new  sheet  111  take. 


My  wife  wantJi  one.— Let  who  will  bury 
TJiis  inan;>W  corpw  !    And  I  and  you, 
drnrcKt  Soul,  will  then  make  meny, 
llie  rriiiet  Regc'iil  did  with  Slierry, — 
iy — UJid  at  last  desert  me  too." 


lit  by  his  side — 
s,  gates,  and  hedges. 


WTlpKDD  nf  the  InutI 


liRTdmtnR  of  I  atronn  bt 
le  perrvTfelnn  of  a  penetc 


■pliiloinp'ilcat  ar, 

by.  for.  DctLlnn. 
of  the  utility  nr  111 l>hl>ln 


huphcrd.  lot  lu  Iwn  dl>Mo. 
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And  so  his  Sou4*  would  not  b&gay, 

But  moam^  within  him  i  like  a  fawn 
Moaning  within  a  cave,  it  lay 
Wounded  and  wasting,  day  by  day^ 
Till  all  its  life  of  lifo  was  gone. 

As  troubled  skies  stain  waters  clear. 

The  storm  in  Peter's  heart  and  mind 
Now  made  bis  verses  dark  and  queer: 
They  were  the  ghosts  of  what  they  were. 
Shaking  dim  grave-clothes  in  the  wind. 

For  he  now  raved  enormoos  folly. 

Of  Baptisms,  Sunday-schools,  and  Graves, 
'Twould  make  George  Colroan  melancltolyy 
To  have  heard  him,  like  a  male  MoUy^ 
Chaunting  those  atapid  staves. 

Yet  the  Reviews,  who  heaped  abuse 
On  Peter  while  he  wrote  for  freedom. 

So  soon  as  in  his  song  they  spy. 

The  folly  which  soothes  tyranny. 
Praise  him,  for  those  who  feed  *cm. 

«  He  was  a  man,  too  great  to  scan  ; — 

A  planet  lost  in  truth's  keen  rays : — 
His  virtue,  awful  and  prodigious  ; — 
He  was  the  most  sublime,  religious, 
Pure-minded  Poet  of  these  <Uys." 


As  soon  as  he  read  that,  cried  Pfeter, 

**  Eureka  I  I  have  found  the  way 
To  make  a  better  thing  of  metre 
Than  e'er  was  made  by  living  creature 
Up  to  this  blessed  day.*' 

Then  Peter  wrote  odes  to  the  Devil  ;-^ 
In  one  of  which  he  meekly  said  : 

**  May  Carnage  and  SUughter^ 

Thy  niece  and  thy  daugljier, 

May  Rapine  and  Famine, 

Thy  gorge  ever  cramming. 

Glut  thee  with  living  and  dead ! 

**  May  deatii  and'  damnfttion^ 

And  constematioD, 
Flit  up  from  hell  with  pure  intent ! 

Slash  them  at  Manchester, 

Glasgow,  Leeds  and  Gliester ; 
Drench  all  with  blood  from  Avon  to  Trent. 

"  Let  thy  body-guard  yeomen 

How  down  babes  and  women, 
Axid  laugh  with  bold  triumph  till  Heaven 
be  rent, 

When  Moloch  in  Jewry, 

Munched  children  witti  fury, 
It  was  thou.  Devil,  dining  with  pore  intent*** 


I  rmnAnnnruwx  i*"^^i*i^  *  *  *ift 


PART    THE    SEVENTH. 

Bouble  Bamnattoiu 


Thu  Devil  new  knew  his  proper  eue*-^ 
Soon  as  he  read  the  ode,  he  di*ove 

To  his  friend  Lord  Mac  Murdcxihouse's, 

A  man  of  interest  in  both  houses. 
And  said  : — "  For  money  or  for  love, 

*  Pray  find  some  cure  or  sinecure  ; 

To  feed  from  the  superfluous  taxes, 
A  friend  of  ours — a  poet — fewer 
Have  fluttered  tamer  to  the  lure 

Than  he."    His  lordship  stands  and  racks  his 

Stupid  brains,  while  one  might  count 
As  many  beads  as  he  had  boroughs, — 

At  length  replies  ;  from  his  mean  front. 

Like  one  who  rubs  out  an  account. 
Smoothing  away  the  unmeaning  furrows : 

•*  It  ha])pens  fortunately,  dear  Sir, 
I  can.     I  hope  I  need  require 
No  pledge  from  you,  that  he  will  stir 
In  our  affaiins ; — like  Oliver, 

That  he'll  be  worthy  of  his  hire." 

These  words  exchanged,  the  news  scBt  off 

To  Peter,  home  the  Devil  hied, — 
Took  to  his  bed  ;  he  had  no  cough, 
No  doctor, — n^^at  and  drink  enough^^- 
Yet  that  same  uight  he  died. 


The  Devil's  covpse  was  leaded  dow» ;: 

His  decent  heirs  enjoyed  his  pelf, 
Mourning-coaches,  many  a  one, 
Followed  his  hearse  along  the  towu:— 
Where  was  the  devil  himself  1 

When  Peter  heard  of  his  promotion. 

His  eyes  grew  like  two  stars  for  bliss : 
There  was  a  bow  of  sleek  devotion. 
Engendering  in  his  back  ;  each  motion 
Seemed  a  Lord's  shoe  to  kiss. 

He  hired  a  house,  bought  plate,  and  made 

A  genteel  drive  up  to  his  door. 
With  sifted  gravel  neatly  laid,— 
As  if  defying  all  who  said, 

Peter  was  ever  poor. 

*  It  is  curioua  to  obMrve  how  often  extremes  meet. 
Cobbett  and  Peter  use  the  same  language  for  a  diffurcnt 
purpose :  Peter  is  indeed  a  sort  of  metrical  Cubbott. 
Cobbett  is,  however,  more  mischievous  than  Peter,  becauMr 
ho  pollutes  a  holy  and  now  unconquerable  cause  with  the 
principles  of  legitimate  murder;  whilst  the  oUicr  only 
makes  a  bad  one  ridiculous  and  odious. 

If  either  Peter  or  Cobbett  should  see  this  note,  each  will 
feel  more  indignation  at  being  compared  to  tlie  other  than 
at  any  censure  implied  in  the  moral  porveraion  laid  ta 
their  charge* 
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And  iTOT>e  and  wotvf,  the  drownj  cnitte 
Yawda]  Ld  himj  lUl  it  grew  &  pcsC— 

A  wide  ontagiouH  i ' 

Creeping  like  coid  througli  kll  IhiagB  m 
A  power  to  infect  uid  to  infeat. 

HiiBerriuit-niudii  uid  dogs  gnm  dull ; 

His  ki(l«i,  late  ■  sportive  elf, 
The  noodfl  uid  Lakes,  lO  beautiful, 
Uf  ^m  Mupidil}'  were  fuU, 

AJI  grew  duU  u  Paui^  oelf. 

The  orth  under  his  feet — the  apringi, 

Which  lived  within  it  ft  quick  life. 
The  sir,  the  winds  of  many  wioga, 

Th»l  f»n  it  with  new  nmrmurinp!, 
Were  dead  la  their  harmoDiuus  strife. 

The  birds  >nd  beasts  withia  the  wood, 
knd  each  creeping  thing, 
ent  multitude ; 
s  left  unwroufht — no  brood 


Yet  all  from  that  chairoed  district  went 

But  some  half-idiot  and  half-knave, 
Who  rather  than  pay  any  rctil, 
Wonld  live  with  marvellous  content, 
Ovpr  hia  father's  grave. 

No  bailiiT  dared  within  that  space. 

For  fear  of  the  dull  ohami,  to  enter  ; 
A  man  would  boar  upon  his  face, 

Fi>r  tiflcen  months  in  ony  case, 
The  yawn  of  such  a  venture. 

n  miles  above—bcIow — around — 
This  pc«t  uf  du)nc«B  liolde  ila  sway  ; 

A  ghostly  life  wiiliuuln  euund  ; 

To  Peter's  soul  tlio  <'[kI\  in  bnund— 
lluw  bIjuuIU  It  ever  luuw  *w^  t 


lUSCELLANEOUa 


i24; 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LINES, 


WBSTTE!!   DURING  TUB   CaSTLEREAOH 
ADMINISTRATIOX. 


Corpses  are  cold  in  the  tomb. 
Stones  on  the  pavement  are  dumb. 
Abortions  are  dead  in  the  womb, 
\nd  their  mothers  look  pale^like  the  white  shore 
Of  Albion,  free  no  mere. 

Her  sons  are  as  stones  in  the  way— > 
They  are  masses  of  senseless  clay — 
They  are  trodden  and  move  not  away^— 
The  abortion,  with  which  she  travaileth^ 
Is  Liberty — smitten  to  death. 

Then  trample  and  dance,  thou  Oppressor, 
For  thy  Victim  is  no  redressor. 
Then  art  sole  lord  and  possessor 
Of  her  corpses,  and  clods,  and  abortionfl    thffy  pave 
Thy  path  to  the  grave. 

Hearest  thou  the  festival  din. 
Of  death,  and  destruction,  and  sin, 
And  wealth,  crying  Havoc  \  within — 
"Tis  the  Bacchanal  triumph,  which  makes  truth 
Thine  Epithalamium.  [dumb. 

Ay,  marry  thy  ghastly  wife  ! 
Let  fear,  and  disquiet,  and  strife 
Spread  thy  couch  in  the  chamber  of  life, 
Marry  Ruin,  uiou  tyrant  f  and  Giod  be  thy  guide 
To  the  bed  of  the  bride. 


SONG 

TO  THR  MEN   OP    ENGLANIX 


Men  of  England,  wherefore  plough 
For  the  lords  who  lay  ye  low  ! 
Wherefore  weave  with  toil  and  care> 
The  rich  robes  your  tyrants  wear ! 

Wherefore  feed,  and  clothe,  and  save. 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Those  ungrateful  drones  who  would 
Drain  your  sweat — nay,  drink  your  blood  f 

Wherefore,  Bees  of  England,  forgo 
Many  a  wea|)on,  chain,  and  scourge. 
That  these  fttingless  drones  may  Kpoil 
The  forced  produce  of  your  toil ! 


Have  ye  leisure,,  comfort,  calnv 
Shelter,  food,  love's  gentle  balm  t 
Or  what  is  it  ye  buy  so  dear 
With  your  pain  and  with  your  fear  ! 

The  seed  ye  sow,  another  reaps  ; 
The  weaLth  ye  find,,  another  keeps ; 
The  robes  ye  weave,,  another  weass ; 
The  anns  ye  forge,,  another  bears. 

Sow  seed,— but  let  no  tyrant  reap  ; 
Find  wealth, — ^let  no  impoetor  heap  ; 
Weave  robes,,— let  not  tne  idle  wear ; 
Foige  arms, — in  your  defence  to  bear. 

Shrink  to  your  cellars,,  holes,,  and  eells  ; 
In  hiUls  ye  deck,,  another  dwells. 
Why  shake  the  chains  ye  wrought !     Ye  ai 
The  steel  ye  tempered  glance  on  ye. 

With  plough  and  spade,  and  hoe  and  loon^ 
Trace  your  grave,  and  build  your  tomb^ 
And  weave  your  winding-sheety.  till  lair 
England  be  jour  sepulohre.. 


SIMILESw 

FOR  TWO  POUnCAL  CHARACTERS  OP    \9m 


As  from  an  ancestral  oak 

Two  empty  ravens  sound  their  clarion,^ 
Yell  by  yell,  and  croak  by  croak. 
When  they  scent  the  noonday  smoke 

Of  fresh  human  carrion  : — 


As  two  gibbeiing  night-birds  flit. 
From  their  bowers  of  deadly  hue. 

Through  the  night  to  frighten  it. 

When  the  mom  is  in  a  fit,. 
And  the  stars  are  none  or  few  »— 

As  a  shark  and  dog-fish  wait 

Under  an  Atlantic  isle. 
For  the  negro-ship,  whose  freight 
Is  the  theme  of  their  debate. 

Wrinkling  their  red  gills  the  while — 

Are  ye,  two  vultures  sick  for  battle. 

Two  scorpious  undtir  one  wet  stone, 
Two  bloodless  wolves  whose  dry  throats  rattle, 
Two  crows  perched  on  the  rourrained  cattle, 
Two  vipers  tangled  into  one. 
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•  rarth  tkal  denies  jo  bread  ; 
■nilH  like  eya 
\e  detU,  (he  de>i),  tlie  dead. 
it  juM  to  pay  I 
yuur  brethren,  were  they; 
lin  on  the  battle  d^  I 

It  are  twin-bom  foes  ; 

kiir  kindn.'d  rrpose,  repofle  i 

icM  of  thoee  they  iDve, 
noly  combal  abovo. 

Ihigh  the  burner  I 

riding  lo  conquest  by  : 
»  Ihm  fan  her 
■  loil,  giving  sigh  for  aigh. 
iia)K-rial  cor, 
he  banded  vmr, 
le  children  ye  are. 

I  glo'T. 

eally  anSered  and  done  I 

_        y 

■in  that  which  yc  iiba.ll  hare  woD. 
Icoii.jiierfiU  their  foca  atone, 
Iride,  and  power,  tbcy  hare  ovcr- 


■e  has  made  diviiiB, 


PLAND  IN  IB19. 

fi,  despised,  and  dying  king, — 
—  mud    tcota    a    muddy 


)r  feel,  n< 


air  fainUa^  country  clin^, 
1  in  blood,  without  a  blow,— 
I  aUbbc J  in  the  nutiUed  field,- 
bcnicide  and  prey 
■ged  sword  to  all  who  wield, 
ne  laws  which  tempt  and  slay,- 
s.  Godless — a  book  sealed  ; 

agbriourPhanr  '~ 


ODE  TO  HEAVEIT. 

CaoBD*  or  Spixiib. 

pALiCE-aoov  of  cloudleas  nights  I 
Paradise  of  gulden  lights  I 

Deep,  immessurable,  Tast, 
Which  art  now,  and  whidi  wert  tliCD  I 

Of  the  present  and  llie  past, 
Of  the  eternal  where  and  when, 

Prusence-chamber,  temple,  home, 

"-- canopying  df— 


Ofac 


lel 


Glorious  shapes  have  life  in  Ihce, 
Eartli,  and  all  earth's  company  ; 

Living  globes  which  ever  throng 
Thy  deep  eliasms  and  wildemease*  ; 

And  p«en  worids  that  elide  along ; 
And  Bwift  Mars  with  llaahmg  tresses  ; 

And  icy  moons  must  cold  and  bright, 

And  mighty  suns  beyond  the  night. 

Atoms  of  iDteueest  iieht, 


.n  thy  na, 
nl  for 


Kea 

Of  that  power  which  is  the  glaaa 
Wherein  nun  his  nature  see^ 

Generstiona  as  they  pass 
Worship  thee  with  beaded  kneee. 

Their  unremainiug  gods  and  they 

Like  a  river  roll  away  ; 

Thou  renuunest  Each  alway. 


Thou  art  hut  the  mind's  firrt  chamber. 

Hound  which  its  young  bndn  clamber, 
Like  weak  insecla  in  a  cave, 

Ltehli^  up  by  «tahi«titeB  ; 
But  the  portal  of  the  grave. 

Where  a  world  of  new  delights 
Will  make  tliy  best  glories  seem 
But  a  dim  and  noonday  gleam 
From  the  shadow  of  a  dnam  I 


Peace  I  tlic  abyss  is  wreathed  with  seoni 

At  your  presuiDptiOD,  alom-buru  I 
What  is  heaven  I  and  what  are  ya 

Who  ita  brief  expanse  inherit  I 

What  are  suna  and  spheres  which  Ree 

With  the  instinct  of  that  spirit 
Of  which  j-e  are  hut  a  part  t 
Drops  which  Nature's  mighty  heoirt 
Drives  through  thinnest  voina.    Depart ! 

What  is  heaven  I  a  globe  of  dew, 

Fillicg  in  the  morning  new 

SomeeyedHower.wbose  young  leaver  wakei 

On  an  unimagincd  world  : 
Constellaled  suns  unshaken, 

Orbits  measureless,  are  furled 
In  that  frail  and  fading  sphere, 
Willi  ten  millions  gathered  there. 
To  tremble,  gleam,  and  diaappear. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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ODE  TO  THE  WEST  WIND.* 


I. 

O  wi  r.D  West  Wind,  thou  breath  of  Autumn's  being, 
Thou,  from  whoee  unseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driyen,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing. 

Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red, 
Pestilence-stricken  multitudes :  0  thou. 
Who  chariotest  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 

The  winged  seeds,  where  they  lie  cold  and  low, 
Each  like  a  corpse  within  its  grave,  until 
Thine  azure  sbter  of  the  spring  shall  blow 

Her  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill 
(Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air) 
With  living  hues  and  odours  plain  and  hill : 

Wild  Spirit,  which  art  moving  everywhere  ; 
Destroyer  and  preserver ;  hear,  oh  hear  ! 


n. 

Thou  on  whose  stream,  'mid  the  steep  sky's  com- 
motion. 
Loose  clouds  like  earth's  decaying  leaves  are  shed, 
Shookirom  the  tangledboughsof  Heavenand  Ocean, 

Angels  of  rain  and  lightning  :  there  are  spread 
On  the  blue  sur&ce  of  thine  airy  surge. 
Like  the  bright  hair  uplifted  from  the  head 

Of  some  fierce  Msenad,  even  from  the  dim  verge 

Of  the  horizon  to  the  zenith's  height. 

The  locks  of  the  approaching  storm.     Thou  dirge 

Of  the  dying  year,  to  which  this  closing  night 
Will  be  the  doom  of  a  vast  sepulchre. 
Vaulted  with  all  thy  congregated  might 

Of  vspours,  from  whose  solid  atmosphere 

Black  rain,  and  fire,  and  hail,  will  burst:  Oh  hear! 


III. 

Thou  who  didst  waken  from  his  summer  dreams 
The  blue  MediteiTaneau,  where  he  lay. 
Lulled  by  the  coil  of  his  crystalline  streams, 

Beside  a  pumice  isle  in  Bai£e's  bay, 
And  saw  in  sleep  old  palaces  and  towers 
Quivering  within  the  wave's  intenser  day, 

*Thi8  poem  was  conceived  and  chiefly  written  in  a 
wood  that  skirts  the  Amo,  near  Florence,  and  on  a  day 
when  that  tempcHtuous  wind,  whose  temperature  is  at 
once  mild  and  animating,  was  collecting  the  rapours  which 
pour  down  the  autumnal  rains.  They  began,  as  I  foresaw, 
at  sunset,  with  a  violent  tempest  of  hail  and  rain,  attended 
by  that  nfiagnificent  thunder  and  lightning  peculiar  to  the 
Cisalpine  regions. 

The  phenomenon  alluded  to  at  the  eonolusion  of  the  third 
stanza  is  well  known  to  naturalists.  Tlie  vegetation  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  of  rivers,  and  of  lakes,  sympathises 
with  that  of  the  land  in  the  change  of  seasons,  and  is  con- 
sequently influenced  by  the  winds  which  anno  onoe  It. 


All  overgrown  with  azure  moss  and  flowers 

So  sweet,  the  sense  faints  picturing  them  I    Thou 

For  whose  path  the  AtUtntic's  levd  powers 

Cleave  themselves  into  chasms,  while  far  below 
The  sea-blooms  and  the  oozy  woods  which  wear 
The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean,  know 

Thy  voice,  and  suddenly  grow  grey  with  fear, 
And  tremble  and  despoil  themselves :  Oh  hear  ! 


IT. 

If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thou  mightest  bear ; 

If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee  ; 

A  wave  to  pant  beiieath  thy  power,  and  share 

The  impulse  of  thy  strength,  only  less  free 
Than  thou,  0  uncontrollable  1  If  even 
I  were  as  in  my  boyhood,  and  could  be 

The  comrade  of  thy  wanderings  over  heaven, 
As  then,  when  to  outstrip  the  skyey  speed 
Scarce  seemed  a  vision,  1  would  ne'er  have  striv 

As  thus  with  thee  in  prayer  in  my  sore  need. 
Oh  !  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  le/tf,  a  cloud  ! 
I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  lire  !  I  bleed  1 

A  heavy  weight  of  hours  has  chained  and  bowed 
One  too  like  thee :  tameless,  and  swift,  and  proud. 


T. 

Make  me  thy  l^Te^  even  as  the  forest  is : 
What  if  my  leaves  are  falling  like  its  own  I 
The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  luurmonies 

Will  take  from  both  a  deep  autumnal  tone. 
Sweet  though  in  sadness.     Be  thou,  spu-it  fierce, 
My  spirit  1    Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one  1 

Drive  mv  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe 
Like  wi^ered  leaves  to  quicken  a  new  birth  ; 
And,  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse. 

Scatter,  as  from  an  unextinguished  hearth 
Ashes  and  sparks,  my  words  among  mankind  ! 
Be  through  my  lips  to  unawakeued  earth 

The  iTumpet  of  a  prophecy  I     0  wind, 

If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind  I 


AN  EXHORTATION. 


Cameleons  feed  on  light  and  air : 
Poets'  food  is  love  and  fame  : 

If  in  this  wide  world  of  care 
Poets  could  but  find  the  same 

With  as  little  toil  as  they. 

Would  they  ever  change  their  hue 
As  the  light  cameleons  do. 

Suiting  it  to  every  ray 

Twenty  times  a-day  t 
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Ihi*  Mid  «itl>. 

™  might  be. 

tlKir  Mr);  Urth 

THE  MEDUSA  OF  LEONARDO  ZtA  TINCI, 

rujaa-ni. 

ei.wX,pMUdo: 

«  di-guiMd  :  if  fe- 

necer  UudIi  U  itrar.gc 

It  liMh.  niing  on  the  midoight  A,, 
Upon  Sr2Sudy  mon»tJf^'«pb-  , 

mge. 

lu  homr  and  ila  baautr  an  dinnc 

alvn  wilh  wealth  nr  pnwcr 
ce  uid  hoTCDly  miii<( : 
it-leon  xhould  devour 
lat  bo«»  mnd  wind, 
jrow  u  eartlil)'  nioa 

Upon  its  Un  and  evdiik  Men*  U  lis 
Lovelinen  Uka  a  abadow,  bun  whidi  riiiue. 

The  agoniei  oT  angnidi  aod  of  death. 

rntlicr  lizards  tn. 

Ypt  it  is  bsa  the  horror  than  th«  grace 

bevond  the  muaii 

Which  tumn  the  gaier'a  epirit  into  stone 

e  b^n! 

Are  graven,  till  the  eharaetera  be  grown 

Into  itaelf,  and  tboaght  do  more  can  trace  ; 

Athwart  the  darknen  and  the  glare  of  pain. 

LLIAM  SHELLEY. 

And  from  iU  bead  aa  from  one  body  grow. 

Aa  [               ]  graaa  out  of  a  waler>-  tmk. 

Haln  which  are  viptn,  and  thnr  curl  and  flow, 
And  their  long  langlea  in  each  other  lock. 

Thoir  mailed  radiance,  aa  it  were  to  mock 

lui»m*e«prlau!> 

ThD  torture  and  the  death  within,  and  nw 

iun,  thoD  in  whom 

The  aoUd  air  with  man;  a  tagged  jaw. 

lit  gpiril  lived,  and  did 

liiHtrD  raimlr  liid, 
i»  find  ■  tomb. 

Whilst  in  lie  air  a  ,^ia«ly  bac,  berrft 

til  thi»  pyramid 
-ir.  thing  divine 
>  di^  thy  Iiineral  shrine 
r'«  grief  and  mine. 

or  sense,  has  flitted  with  a  mad  nrprw 

Out  of  the  cave  thia  hideotu  light  bath  cirft. 

And  he  comes  hastening  like  a  moth  that  hiea 

After  a  t4iper;  and  Ibe  midDigbl  akjr 

Flares,  a  Ughl  more  dread  than  ohacurily. 

«.«,  my  gentte  child  r 

<ik  thy  spiril  fcciis, 

For  from  the  serpents  glcumB  a  brazen  gbre 

1  int^HK  and  mild, 

iviiig  leaves  and  wotdis 

Whii^h  makes  a  tliriKing  va|<our  of  the  air 

■  (Dmbs  and  ruins  niM;— 

Becoine  n\                  ]  and  Hver-shifling  niirrol 

ink  thai  lhron);li  low  Hx'rln 

Of  nil  ilic  beauty  and  the  terror  t!n-rc— 

ttoner&and  sunny  Rnt^, 

ics  and  nccnW  may  i)»i*i. 

Gazing  in  death  OD  heaven  from  tboaa   vat 

n>cks. 

tuiUICK,  lBt»^ 
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BY  THK  KDITOR. 


describes  the  bleased  effects  of  liberty ;  tfaey  might 
nuke  ft  patriot  of  any  num,  whoae  beart  wia  not 
wholly    doaed  Rgminit  fais  hnmblar  fellaw-cre>- 


Tnoiron  Shelley's  Rnt  eager  desire  to  emte  hta  |  before  I  knew  to  wlut  poem  they 
pouDtrymeD  to  raaist  openly  Ihe  oppresuoiiB  exis-  -  - 
tenl  during  ■■  the  good  old  times"  had  faded  with 
parly  youtli,  still  his  warmest  sympathies  were 
fur  tht.-  people.  He  waa  a  republican,  and  loved 
a  democracy.  He  looked  oti  all  homan  beinga 
as  inheriting  an  equal  right  to  p<H«a  the  deareet 
privileges  of  onr  nature,  the  neceSHaiiea  of  life, 
when  fairly  earned  by  lahonr,  and  intellectual 
instruction.  His  hatred  of  any  despotism,  that 
looked  upon  the  people  as  not  10  be  conautled  or 
protected  from  want  and  ignorance,  'waa  intense. 
He  was  resldiDg  near  Lfeghoro,  at  Villa  Valsovano, 

ting  The  Cenci,  vlien  the  news  of  the  Man- 
chester Massacre  reaehed  us  ;  it  roused  in  him 
violent  emotions  of  indigmtlion  and  compassion. 
The  great  truth  that  the  many,  if  accordant  and 
resolute,  could  control  the  few,  as  was  shown  some 

rs  after,  made  him  long  to  teach  his  injured 

ntrymen  ho*  to  resist.  Inspired  hy  these 
feelings,  he  wrote  the  Haaqoe  of  Anarchy,  which 
he  sent  to  his  friend,  Leigh  Hunt,  to  be  inserted 
In  the  Euuniner,  of  which  he  was  then  the  Editor. 


I  did  not  insert  it,"  Lragh  Hunt  writes  in  his 
valnahlp  and  interesting  preface  to  this  poem, 
»hen  he  printed  it  in  18^12,  xbecauBe  I  thought 
that  the  public  at  large  had  not  become  sufficiently 
discerning  to  do  justice  to  the  sincerity  and  kind- 
heaitedneBB  of  his  spirit,  that  walked  in  this  flaming 
robs  of  verae."  Db}-s  of  outrage  have  passed 
away,  and  with  Ihem  the  ciasperation  that  would 
cause  such  an  appeal  to  the  many  to  be  injurious. 
Without  being  aware  of  them,  they  at  one  time 
acted  on  his  suggestions,  and  gained  the  day ;  but 
lliey  rose  when  human  life  was  respected  by  the 


Shelley  loved  the  people,  and  respected  them  as 
often  more  virtuotu,  as  always  more  suffering,  and,' 
therefore,  mor»  deaerving  of  sympathy,  than  tho 
great.  He  believed  that  a  clash  between  the  two 
claases  of  society  was  inevitable,  and  he  eagerly 
ranged  himself  on  the  people's  side.  He  had  a 
idea  of  publishing  a  series  of  poems  adapted 
eipreaaly  to  commemorate  thrar  eircnnistances 
and  wrongs — he  wrote  a  few,  hot  in  those  daya  of 
prosecution  for  libel  they  could  not  be  printed. 
They  are  not  among  the  best  of  bis  pmdoctioiui,  a 
writer  beingalways  shackled  when  he  endeavoon 
to  write  down  to  the  comprehension  of  those  who 
could  not  understand  or  feel  a  highly  imaginative 
style  ;  but  they  show  bis  earnestness,  and  with 
what  heartfelt  compassion  he  went  home  to  the 
direct  point  of  injury — tliat  oppression  is  detest- 
able, as  being  the  parent  of  starradon,  nakedness, 
and  ignorance.  Besidn  these  outpourings  of 
compassion  and  indignation,  he  had  meant  to 
adorn  the  cause  hs  loved  with  loftier  pnetry  of 
gloiy  and  triumph—such  is  the  scope  of  the  Ode 
to  the  Assertors  of  Liberty.  He  sketched  also  a 
new  version  of  our  national  anthem,  as  addressed 
to  Liberty. 


jBuohwi 


seduT 


(dministrotion  which  eicited  Shellpy's  abhorrc 

The  poem   was  written  for  the  people,  and  is 
therefore  in  a  more  popular    tone   than  usual  ; 
portions  strike  as  abrupt  and  iinpuliahed,  but  many 
stanuie  are  all  his  own.     1  heard  him  repeat,  ai 
admired  those  beginning, — 


Got  an  the  Quei 
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ibfterwards  we  lost  at  Rome,  written  under  the 
idea  that  we  might  suddenly  be  forced  to  cross 
the  sea,  so  to  preserve  him.  This  poem,  as  well 
as  the  one  previously  quoted,  were  not  written  to 
exhibit  the  pangs  of  distress  to  the  public  ;  they 
were  the  spontaneous  outbursts  of  a  man  who 
brooded  over  his  wrongs  and  woes,  and  was 
impelled  to  shed  the  gtace  of  his  geniub  over  the 
uncontrollable  emotions  of  his  heart : — 

The  billows  on  the  beach  are  leaping  around  it. 

The  bark  is  weak  and  frail. 
The  sea  looks  black,  and  the  clouds  that  bound  It 

Darkly  strew  the  gale. 
Come  with  me,  thou  delightful  child. 
Come  with  me,  though  the  wave  is  vrild, 
And  the  winds  are  loooe,  we  must  not  stay* 
Or  the  slaves  of  law  may  rend  thee  away. 

They  have  taken  thy  brother  and  sister  dear, 

They  have  made  them  unfit  for  thee ; 
They  have  withered  the  smile  and  dried  the  tear, 

Which  should  have  been  sacred  to  me. 
To  a  bliKhting  faith  and  a  cause  of  crime 
They  have  bound  them  slaves  in  youthly  time. 
And  they  will  curse  my  name  and  thee. 
Because  we  fearless  are  and  free. 

Come  thou,  beloved  as  thou  art. 

Another  slocpeth  still. 
Near  thy  sweet  mother's  anxious  heart, 

Which  thou  with  Joy  wilt  fill ; 
With  fairest  smiles  of  wonder  thrown 
On  that  which  is  indeed  our  own. 
And  which  in  distant  lands  will  be 
The  dearest  playmate  unto  thee. 


Fear  not  the  tyrants  will  rule  for  ever. 

Or  the  priests  of  the  evil  faith  ; 
They  stand  on  the  brink  of  that  raging  river. 

Whose  waves  they  have  tainted  with  death. 
It  is  fed  fn>m  the  depth  of  a  thousand  dells. 
Around  them  it  foams  and  mgos  and  swells ; 
And  their  swords  and  their  sceptres  I  floating 
Like  wrecks  on  the  surge  of  eternity. 

Rest,  rest,  shriek  not,  thou  gentle  child ! 

The  rocking  of  the  boat  thou  fearest. 
And  the  cold  spray  and  the  clamour  wild  ? 

There  sit  between  us  two.  thou  dearest ; 
Me  and  thy  mother— well  we  know 
Tlic  storm  at  which  thou  tremblest  so. 
With  all  its  dark  and  hungry  graves. 
Lees  cruel  than  the  snvage  slaves 
Who  hunt  thee  o'er  these  sheltering  wavofr 

This  hour  will  in  thy  memory 

Be  a  dream  of  days  forgotten  ; 
We  soon  shall  dwell  by  the  azure  sea 
Of  serene  and  golden  Italy, 
Or  Greece,  the  Mother  of  the  free. 
And  I  will  teach  thine  infant  tongue 
To  call  upon  their  heroes  old 
In  their  own  language,  and  will  mould 
Thy  gn>wing  spirit  in  the  ilame 
Of  Grecian  lore  ;  that  by  such  nimie 
A  patriot's  birthright  thou  mayst  claim. 


I  ought  to  obeerre  that  the  fourth  rem  of  this 
effusion  is  introduced  in  Rosalind  and  Helen. 

When  afterwards  thb  child  died  at  Rome,  he 
wrote,  apropos  of  the  English  burying-ground  in 
that  city,  **  This  spot  is  the  repository  of  a  sacred 
loss,  of  which  the  yearnings  of  a  parent's  heart 
are  now  prophetic  ;  he  is  rendered  immortal  by 
love,  as  his  memory  is  by  death.  My  beloved 
child  lies  buried  here.  I  envy  death  the  body  far 
less  than  the  oppressors  the  minds  of  those  whom 
they  have  torn  from  me.  The  one  can  only  kill 
the  body,  the  othe^  crushes  the  affections." 

In  this  new  edition  I  have  added  to  the  poems 
of  this  year, «  Peter  Bell  the  Third."  A  critique 
on  Wordsworth's  Peter  Bell  reached  us  at  Leghorn, 
which  amused  Shelley  exceedingly  and  suggested 
this  poem. 

I  need  scarcely  observe  that  nothing  personal 
to  the  Author  of  Peter  Bell  is  intended  in  this 
poem.  No  man  ever  admired  Wordsworth's 
poetry  more  ; — ^he  read  it  perpetually,  and  taught 
others  to  appreciate  its  beauties.  This  poem  is, 
like  all  others  written  by  Shelley,  ideaL  He  con- 
ceived the  idealism  of  a  poet^a  man  of  lofty  and 
creative  genius, — quitting  the  glorious  calling  of 
discovering  and  announcing  the  beautiful  and 
good,  to  support  and  propagate  ignorant  prejudices 
and  pernicious  errors  ;  imparting  to  the  unen- 
lightened, not  that  ardour  for  truth  and  spirit  of 
toleration  which  Shelley  looked  on  as  the  sources 
of  the  moral  improvement  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind ;  but  false  and  injurious  opinions,  that  evil 
was  good,  and  that  ignorance  and  force  were  the 
best  allies  of  purity  and  virtue.  His  idea  was 
tliat  a  man  gifted  even  as  transcendantly  as  the 
Author  of  Peter  Bell,  with  the  highest  qualities 
of  genius,  must,  if  he  fostered  such  errors,  be 
infected  with  dulness.  This  poem  was  written, 
as  a  warning — not  as  a  narration  of  the  reality. 
He  was  unacquainted  personally  with  Words- 
worth or  with  Coleridge,  (to  whom  he  alludes  in  the 
fifth  part  of  the  poem,)  and  therefore,  I  repeat, 
hb  poem  is  purely  ideal  ; — it  contains  something 
of  criticism  on  the  compositions  of  these  great 
poets,  but  nothing  injurious  to  the  men  them- 
selves. 

No  poem  contains  more  of  Shelley's  peculiar 
views,  with  regard  to  the  errors  into  which  many  of 
the  wisest  have  fallen,  and  of  the  pernicious  effects 
of  certain  opinions  on  society.  Much  of  it  is 
beautifully  written — and  though,  like  the  burlesque 
dsuna  of  Swellfoot,  it  must  be  looked  on  as  a  pUy- 
thujg,  it  has  so  much  merit  and  poetry — so  much 
of  himself  in  it,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  interest 
gi'eatly,  and  by  right  belongs  to  the  world  for 
whose  instruction  and  benefit  it  was  written. 
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And  on  the  ■) 

Wm  pnnk  I,  nndn  IxiiuchB  of  embumrin);  bhMBoa 
Wiib  eahlcn  anil  Rnvn  li^t,  tbnting  thnmgh 
Tbeir  beaTCDof  nunj  a  unglcd  bu^ 

Braad  <nler-l!Ii»  la 


And  the  vDnom  path*  at  la*D  aiid  of  mimt, 
Which  Ird  through  the  gacilea  tloag  and  v 
Some  open  at  once  to  the  nto  and  the  bl~  ~ 
Some  lun  anHing  be  **'  ' 


Were  all  paired  iridi  di 

Aa  fair  as  ihe  faboloiu  aapbodela. 

And  flowtvta  which  droapmg  a«  daj  dnioped  too, 

Fell  inlD  paviliona,  while,  purple,  ajid  bine. 

To  root  Iho  g1o»-w        '         '  '      ■ 

And  from  (his  undeiiled  Paiadiae 

The  tloven  (ifl  an  infmnl'l  Bwakplling  ey*« 
Smile  on  iu  molher,  whote  einging  aweel 
Cao  fint  lull,  and  at  laat  mual  awaken  il), 

WhMi  >I«avon'i  blithe  wbds  had  unfolded  them, 
As  mine-lamps  enkindle  a  hidden  gem. 
Shone  smilint!  lo  Hcaten,  and  eyerj  one 
Shared  joy  in  Itio  light  of  thG  gentle  aim; 

For  each  nue  waa  intrrpcnetrated 
With  the  lichl  and  tho  odour  ill  neighbour  abed, 
Lika  jauiig  lorcrsKhom  youth  and  loTe  make  dear, 
Wrapped  and  iillod  by  their  mutual  atmoapfaerc. 

But  the  Scnailivc Plant, which  eonld  give  imallfruil 
Of  the  loTB  which  il  tell  from  the  leaf  to  the  root. 
Received  more  than  all,  it  laved  more  than  ever. 
Whore  none  wanted  but  liquid  belong  to  the  giver— 

Pknt  haa  no  bright  Sower ; 
ind  odour  are  not  its  dower  ; 
ren  liki^  Love,  i(«  deep  heart  ia  full, 
It  diwea  wliat  it  has  not,  the  beautiful  I 


The  light  winds,  whit 

Shed  the  music  of  niany  n: 

The  beams  which  dart  froi 

Of  the  flowen  whose  hues  they  bear  afar  ; 
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The  plumed  insects  swift  and  free, 
Like  goldeu  boats  on  a  sunny  sea. 
Laden  with  light  and  odour,  which  pass 
Over  the  gleam  of  the  ilTing  grass  ; 

The  unseen  clouds  of  the  dew,  which  lie 
Like  iire  in  the  flowers  till  the  sun  rides  high, 
Then  wander  like  spirits  among  the  spheres, 
Elach  cloud  faint  with  the  fragrance  it  l>ear8  ; 

The  quivering  vapours  of  dim  noontide, 
V9  hidi,  like  a  sea  o'er  the  warm  earth  glide, 
In  which  every  sound,  and  odour,  and  beam, 
Move,  as  reeds  in  m  single  stream  ; 

Each  and  all  like  ministering  angels  were 
For  the  Sensitive  Plant  sweet  joy  to  bear. 
Whilst  the  lagging  hours  of  the  day  went  by 
Like  windless  douds  o'er  a  tender  sky. 

And  when  evening  descended  from  heaven  above. 
And  the  Earth  was  all  rest,  and  the  air  was  all  love, 
And  delight,  though  less  bright,  was  far  more  deep, 
A  nd  the  day's  veU  fell  from  the  world  of  sleep. 

And  the  beasts,  and  the  birds,  and  the  insects  were 
In  an  ocean  of  dreams  without  a  sound ;  [drowned 
Whose  waves  never  mark,  though  they  ever  impress 
The  light  sand  which  paves  it,  consciousness  ; 

(Only  overhead  the  sweet  nightingale 

Ever  sang  more  sweet  as  the  day  might  fail, 

And  snatches  of  its  Elysian  chant 

Were  mixed  with  the  dreams  of  the  Sensitive  Plant.) 

The  Sensitive  Plant  was  the  earliest 
Up-pithered  into  the  bosom  of  rest ; 
A  sweet  child  weary  of  its  delight. 
The  feeblest  and  yet  the  favourite. 
Cradled  within  the  embrace  of  night. 


PART  n. 


There  was  a  Power  in  this  sweet  place, 
An  Eve  in  this  Eden  ;  a  ruling  grace 
Which  to  the  flowers,  did  they  waken  or  dream. 
Was  as  God  is  to  the  starry  scheme. 

A  Lady,  the  wonder  of  her  kind. 
Whose  foi-m  was  upborne  by  a  lovely  mind. 
Which,  dilating,  had  moulded  her  mien  and  motion 
Like  a  sea-flower  unfolded  beneath  the  ocean. 

Tended  the  garden  from  mom  to  even  : 
And  the  meteors  of  that  sublunar  heaven. 
Like  the  lamps  of  the  air  when  night  walks  forth. 
Laughed  round  her  footsteps  up  from  the  Earth  ! 

She  had  no  companion  of  mortal  race. 
But  her  tremulous  breath  and  her  flushing  face 
Told  whilst  the  mom  kissed  the  sleep  from  her  eyes. 
That  her  dreams  were  less  slumber  than  Paradise : 

As  if  some  bright  Spirit  for  her  sweet  sake 

Had  deserted  heaven  while  the  stars  were  awake. 

As  if  yet  around  her  he  lingering  were. 

Though  the  veil  of  daylight  concealed  him  from  her. 


Her  step  seemed  to  pity  the  ^rass  it  preet : 
You  might  hear,  by  the  heavmg  of  her  breast, 
That  the  coming  and  the  going  of  the  wind 
Brought  pleasure  there  and  left  passion  behind. 

And  wherever  her  airy  footstep  trod, 
Her  trailing  hair  from  the  grassy  sod 
Erased  its  Bght  vestige,  with  shadowy  sweep, 
Like  a  sunny  storm  o'er  the  dark  green  deep. 

I  doubt  not  the  flowers  of  that  garden  sweet 
Rejoiced  in  the  sound  of  her  gentle  feet ; 
I  doubt  not  they  felt  the  spirit  that  came 
From  her  glowing  fingers  through  all  their  frame. 

She  sprinkled  bright  water  from  the  stream 
On  those  that  were  f  4int  with  the  sunny  beam ; 
And  out  of  the  cups  of  the  heavy  flowers 
She  emptied  the  rain  of  the  thunder  showers. 

She  lifted  their  heads  with  her  tender  hands, 
And  sustained  them  with  rods  and  osier  bands ; 
If  the  flowers  had  been  her  own  infants,  she 
Could  never  have  nursed  them  more  tenderly. 

And  all  killing  insects  and  gnawing  worms, 
And  things  of  obscene  and  unlovely  forms, 
She  bore  in  a  basket  of  Indian  woof^ 
Into  the  rough  woods  far  aloof, 

In  a  basket,  of  grasses  and  wild  flowers  ftill. 
The  freshest  her  gentle  hands  could  pull 
For  the  poor  banished  insects,  whose  intent, 
Although  they  did  ill,  was  innocent. 

But  the  bee  and  the  beamlike  ephemeris, 
Whose  path  is  the  lightning's,  and  soft  moths  that 

kiss 
The  sweet  lips  of  the  flowers,  and  harm  not,  did  she 
Make  her  attendant  angels  be. 

And  many  an  antenatal  tomb, 
Where  butterflies  dream  of  the  life  to  come. 
She  left  clinging  round  the  smooth  and  dark 
Edge  of  the  odorous  cedar  bark. 

This  fairest  creature  from  earliest  spring 
Thus  moved  through  the  garden  ministering 
All  the  sweet  season  of  summer  tide. 
And  ere  the  first  leaf  looked  brown — she  died  I 


PART  m. 


Three  days  the  flowers  of  the  garden  fair, 
Like  stars  when  the  moon  is  awakened,  were, 
Or  the  waves  of  the  Baise,  ere  luminous 
She  floats  up  through  the  smoke  of  Vesuvius. 

And  on  the  fourth,  the  Sensitive  Plant 
Felt  the  sound  of  the  funeral  chant. 
And  the  steps  of  the  bearers,  heavy  and  slow. 
And  the  sobs  of  the  mourners,  deep  and  low ; 

The  weary  sound  and  the  heavy  breath, 
And  the  silent  motions  of  passing  death. 
And  the  smell,  cold,  oppressive,  and  dank. 
Sent  through  the  pores  of  the  coffin  plank ; 
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flnwcn  unone  the  gma, 
IS  the  crowd  did  pww ; 
i  caught  k  maumrul  tone, 
1  gave  groka  for  groui. 

Li  fair,  became  eotd  uid  foul, 
>f  her  who  U»d  bann  its  imuI  : 
a  lovely  »a  if  in  sleep, 
hged,  tilJ  it  gmvf  n  heap 


o  the  iDtnmn  flawed, 
mist  of  the  muraiiig  rojc, 

n  looked  rlcar  tad  tright, 
11  of  tlie  secret  niglit 

I  like  flake*  of  crimson  snow, 

rooping,  and  white,  and  wan, 
id  the  skin  of  ■  dying  mau. 

lis,  of  scent  and  hqe 

lore  fed  on  dew, 

>y. 

rown,  yellow,  and  grey,  and  red, 
cness  of  what  ia  d'nd. 


ItndB  waked  the  winged  seeds 
Ih-place  of  ugly  weeds, 
louiid  many  h  sweet  flower's  itei 
-'iBoanh  withllieni. 


le  down,  and  the  liroken  stalks 
inglcd  acroiss  tho  walkB ; 
B  uet-work  of  parasite  tiiiwera 
^,  and  ail  sweet  flowers. 

'  of  the  wind  uid  the  snow, 
Beds  liegiui  to  grow, 

-.fe  splashed  with  many  a 

ke's  belly  and  the  toad's  bock. 

s,  and  damels  ronk, 
lane,  and  hemlock  dank, 
id  hoUow  shank, 
r  liil  tho  dfad  wind  stank. 

nes  the  verse  fcols  loath, 
lonslrons  imderjtrowth, 
|pous,  and  DiBteriag,  and  blue, 
d  with  a  lurid  dew. 

;i.  with  mildew  and  mould, 
n  the  wet  ground  cold  i 
:  decaying  dead 
B  growth  liad  beea  aniinated  t 


np  with  roots  knotted  lik«  « 


night  they  were  dsrknmii  i 


strength  w  kill : 
^n  they  were  Mt, 
a  star  could  melt. 


And  unctoous  meteors  Cram  spnkylo  spiay 
Crept  and  flitted  in  broad  Doou-day 

Unseen  ;  ever;  bratich  on  which  they  alit 
By  a  veoomoui  bHght  was  burned  and  blL 

TliB  Sensitive  Plant,  like  one  forbid, 
Wejit,  and  the  lean  within  each  lid 
Of  its  folded  leaves  which  together  grew, 
Were  changed  to  a  liUght  of  frozen  gtue. 

For  the  leaves  soon  fell,  and  the  branches  soon 
Uv  tliB  heavy  axe  of  the  hhiat  were  hewn ; 
The  sap  shrank  to  the  root  through  every  pore. 
As  blood  lo  a  heart  that  will  beat  dd  more. 

For  Winter  came :  tho  wind  was  his  whip  ; 
One  choppy  linger  was  on  his  lip: 
lie  had  torn  the  cataracts  (mm  the  hills, 
And  they  clanked  at  his  girdle  like  manacles ; 


Then  tho  weeds  which  wore  forms  of  living  dealb, 
Pled  from  (he  frost  to  the  earth  beueath  : 
Their  decay  and  sudden  flight  from  frost 
Was  but  like  the  vanishing  of  a  gbost  I 

And  under  tho  roots  of  the  Sensitive  Plant 
The  moles  and  the  dormice  died  fur  wont : 
The  birds  dropped  stiff  from  the  froM-ti  nir, 
And  were  caught  in  the  branches  Dakn-d  and 

First  there  came  down  a  thawing  nun. 
And  its  dull  drops  froze  on  the  boughs  again, 
Tdfu  there  steamed  up  a  freezing  dew 
Wliich  to  the  drops  of  tho  thaw-niin  grew  ; 

And  a  northern  whirlwind,  wanderini;  nbnut 
Like  a  wolf  that  had  smelt  a  dead  cliild  out. 
Shook  the  boughs  thus  kden,  and  heavy  and  stiff. 
And  snapped  tliem  otT  with  his  ngid  grftT 

When  winter  had  gone  and  spring  ninie  hack. 

The  Sensitive  Plant  was  a  leifless  wreck  ; 

But  the  mandrakes,  and  toadaliwls,  and  dockK.und 

Rose  like  the  dead  from  tbeir  ruined  eharaels. 


y^ 


A   VISION  OF  THE  SEA. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Whether  the  Sensitive  Plant,  or  that 
Which  within  its  boughs  like  a  spirit  sat, 
Ere  its  outward  form  had  known  decay, 
Now  felt  this  change,  I  cannot  say. 

Whether  that  lady's  gentle  mind. 
No  longer  with  the  form  combined 
Which  scattered  love,  as  stars  do  ligh^ 
Found  sadness,  where  it  left  delight, 

I  dare  not  guess ;  but  in  this  life 
Of  error,  ignorance  and  strife. 
Where  noUiing  is,  but  all  things  seem. 
And  we  the  slukdows  of  the  dream, 

It  18  a  modest  creed,  and  yet 
Pleasant,  if  one  considers  it. 
To  own  that  death  itself  must  be. 
Like  all  the  rest,  a  mockery. 

That  garden  sweet,  that  lady  fair. 
And  all  sweet  shapes  and  odours  there. 
In  truth  have  never  passed  away  : 
'Tis  we,  'tis  ours,  are  changed  I  not  they. 

For  love,  and  beauty,  and  delight. 
There  is  no  death  nor  change  ;  their  might 
Exceeds  our  organs,  which  endure 
No  light,  being  themselves  obscure. 


A   VISION   OF  THE   SEA. 


*Tis  the  terror  of  tempest.  The  rags  of  the  sail 
Are  flickering  in  ribbons  within  tlio  fierce  gale : 
From  the  stark  night  of  vapours  the  dim  rain  is 

driven, 
And  wiien  lightning  is  loosed  like  a  deluge  from 

heaven, 
She  sees  the  black  trunks  of  the  water-spouts  spin. 
And  bend,  as  if  heaven  was  ruining  in. 
Which  they  seemed  to  sustain  with  their  terrible 

mass 
As  if  ocean  had  sunk  from  beneath  them  :  they 

pass 
T<»  their  graves  in  the  deep  with  an  earthquake  of 

sound, 
And  the  waves  and  the  thunders,  made  silent 

around, 
Leave  the  wind  to  its  echo.    The  vessel,  now  tossed 
Through  the  low  trailing  rack  of  the  tempest,  is 

lost 
In  the  skirts  of  the  thunder-cloud  :  now  down  the 

sweep 
Of  the  wind-cloven  wave  to  the  chasm  of  the  deep 
It  sinks,  and  the  walls  of  the  watery  vale 
Whose  depths  of  dread  calm  are  unmoved  by  the 

gale. 
Dim  mirrors  of  ruin,  hang  gleaming  about ; 
While  tlie  surf,  like  a  cliaos  of  stars,  like  a  rout 
Of  death -flames,  like  whirlpools  of  fire-flowing 

iron. 
With  splendour  and  teiTor  the  bUck  ship  environ; 


Or  like  sulphur-flakes  hurled  from  a  mine  of  pale 
In  fountains  spout  o'er  it.     In  many  a  spire  [fire. 
The  pyramid-billows,  with  white  points  of  brine, 
Jn  the  cope  of  the  lightning  inconstantly  shine. 
As  piercing  the  Ay  from  ue  floor  of  the  sea. 

The  great  ship  seems  splitting  !  it  cracks  ae  a  tree, 
While  an  earthquake  is  splintering  its  root,  ere  the 

bUist 
Of  the  whirlwind  that  stript  it  of  branches  has 

past. 
The  intense  thunder-balls  which  are  rainmg  from 

heaven 
Have  shattered  its  nuist,  and  it  stands  black  and 

riven. 
The  chinks  suck  destruction.   The  heavy  dead  hulk 
On  the  living  sea  rolls  an  inanimate  bulk. 
Like  a  corpse  on  the  clay  which  is  hungering  to 

fold 
Its  corruption  around  it.     Meanwhile,  from  the 

hold. 
One  deck  is  burst  up  from  the  waters  below. 
And  it  splits  like  the  ice  when  the  thaw-breezeB 

blow 
O'er  the  lakes  of  the  desert !  Who  sit  on  the  other  t 
Is  that  all  the  crew  that  lie  burying  each  other. 
Like  the  dead  in  a  breach,  round  the  foremast  t 

Are  those 
Twin  tigers,  who  burst,  when  the  waters  arose. 
In  the  agony  of  terror,  their  chains  in  the  hold 
(What  now  makes  them  tame,  is  what  then  made 

them  bold) 
Who  crouch,  side  by  side,  and  have  driven,  like  a 

crank. 
The  deep  grip  of  their  cUws  through  the  vibrating 
Are  these  all  1  [plank ! 

Nine  weeks  the  tall  vessel  had  lain 
On  the  windless  expanse  of  the  watery  plain. 
Where  the  death-darting  sun  cast  no  shadow  at 

noon. 
And  there  seemed  to  be  fire  in  the  beams  of  the 

moon. 
Till  a  lead-coloured  fog  gathered  up  from  the  deep, 
Whose  breatli  was  quick  pestilence ;  then,  the  coid 

sleep 
Crept,  Uke  blight  through  the  ears  of  a  thick  field 

of  corn, 
0*er  the  populous  vessel.     And  even  and  morn. 
With   their   hammocks   for   coffins  the    seamen 

aghast 
Like  dead  men  the  dead  limbs  of  their  comrades 

cast 
Down  the  deep,  which  closed  on  them  above  and 

around, 
And  the  sharks  and  the  dog-fish  their  grave-clothes 

unbound, 
And  were  glutted  like  Jews  with  thb  manna  rained 

down 
From  Giid  on  their  wilderness.    One  after  one 
The  mariners  died ;  on  the  eve  of  this  day. 
When  the  tempest  was  gathering  in  cloudy  array. 
But  seven  remained.    Six  the  thunder  had  smitten. 
And  they  lie  bhick  as  mummies  on  which  Time  has 

written 
His  scorn  of  the  embalmer ;  the  seventh,  from  the 

deck 
An  oak  splinter  pierced  through  his  breast  and  Im 

back. 
And  hung  out  to  the  tempest,  a  wreck  on  the  wreck 
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I«  tfaethipt  On  the  rcrge  <rf  thr  vmiv  irtiere  it 
One  tiger  i*  mini^leil  in  ghanlj  affny  Hm 

With  ■  eek-Ruke.     The  (cwm  wid  the  moke  of  the 
.Slain  the  dear  sir  with  niibowi;  (he  jar,  and 

Of  folid  boiM*  enuhed  hj  the  infinite  itma 
or  the  anake'a  adamantine  tolniniuoiiHiea; 
A  nd  the  hum  of  the  hot  blood  that  spoata  and  raim 
Where  the  gripe  of  the  tign  hai  wounded  the 
veins, 
n  with  n{^,  etroigth,  and  effort ;  the  whirl 


And  hisaingfl  cmwl  fast  o' 


r  the  BmoDth  oee 

Each  HiundlikeBCcntipeda.  Near  this  commotion, 
A  blue  ahark  ii  hanging  within  the  blue  ooean. 
The  (in-winged  tomb  of  the  rictof.     The  other 
In  winnuig  hia  way  from  the  fate  of  his  brother. 
To  hill  own  with  uie  speed  of  despair.    Lo!  aboat 
Advance*  ;  twelve   rowen   with  the  impulae  of 

tbouftht 
Uritcon  the  keen  keol,  the  brine  foams.  At  the  stem 
Thrco   mArkimen  etand  levelling.    Hot   bulli^ta 

In  Iho  breast  of  the  tiger,  which  yet  beare  him  on 
To  his  nifugo  and  ruin.     One  fragment  alone, 
Tis  dwindling  and  sinkin?,  'tis  now  ahnost  gonit, 
or  the  wreck  of  the  vcasel  peers  out  of  the  «ea. 
With  hor  loft  hand  she  grasps  it  im]ietuoua1y, 
Witli  her  right  she  austains  (ler  fair  iivfaat.  Death, 

Fear, 
Love.  Deauty,  are  mixed  in  the  ntmoaphere, 
Wliich  tremblsB  and  buniB  with  the  fervoor  of 

Around  her  wild  eyes,  her  bright  hand,  and  her 

Like  a  meteor  nf  llj-hl  o'er  the  waters!  iier  child 
la  yet  smiling^  and  piajiiig,  and  murmuring:  so 

The  fal)'!'  deep  ere  the  stonn.     Like  a  sister  and 
brother 
piiild  nnil  the  ocean  still  snile  on  each  othiT, 


THE  CLOUD. 


I  BRING  frosh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers. 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams  ; 
I  bear  hffht  shades  for  the  leaves  when  biid 

In  uieir  noon>day  dreams. 
From  my  wmgs  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 

The  sweet  buds  erery  one, 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  weir  mother*s  breast. 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flaU  of  the  lashing  hail, 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under, 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain. 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 


n. 


I  sift  tlie  snow  on  the  mountains  below, 

And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast ) 
And  all  the  night  'tis  my  pUlow  wmte, 

While  I  ueep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast. 
Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skiey  bowers. 

Lightning  my  pilot  sits. 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fettered  the  thunder, 

It  f.truggles  and  howls  at  fits  ; 
Over  earth  and  ocean  with  gentle  motion. 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me, 
Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  move 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea  ; 
Over  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the  hills, 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains, 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or  stream. 

The  Spirit  he  loves  remains  ; 
And  I  all  the  while  bask  in  heaven's  blue  smile^ 

Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  raina. 


m. 


The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes, 

And  his  burning  plumes  outspread. 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack, 

When  the  morning  star  shmes  dead. 
As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag, 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  aud  swings. 
An  eagle  alit  one  moment  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings. 
And  when  sunset  may  breathe,  from  the  lit  sea 
beneath. 

Its  ardours  of  rest  and  of  love, 
And  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  fall 

From  the  depth  of  heaven  above, 
With  win^  folded  I  rest,  on  mine  airy  nest, 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

nr. 
That  erbed  maiden,  with  white  fire  laden. 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon. 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor. 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn  ; 
And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  feet. 

Which  only  the  angels  hear, 
May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's  thin  roof. 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer ; 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee, 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees. 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tent. 

Till  Uie  calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas, 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  me  on  high. 

Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  those. 


T. 

I  bind  the  sun's  throne  with  the  burning  zone. 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl ; 
The  volcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  and  swim. 

When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  unfurl. 
From  cape  to  cape,  with  a  brklge^like  shape. 

Over  a  torrent  sea. 
Sunbeam-proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof, 

The  mountains  its  columns  be. 
The  triumphal  arch  through  which  I  march. 

With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow, 
When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chained  to  my 

Is  the  million-oolonred  bow  ;  [chair, 

The  sphere-'fire  above  its  soft  colours  wove. 

While  the  moist  earth  was  laughing  below. 

vx. 
I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water, 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky: 
I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores ; 

I  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 
For  after  the  rain,  when  with  never  a  stain, 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare, 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams  with  their  convex 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air,  [gleams, 

I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph. 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain. 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from  the 

I  arise  and  unbuild  it  again.  [tomb, 


LOVE'S  PHILOSOPHY. 


Ths  fountains  mingle  with  the  rivers 
And  the  rivers  with  the  ocean. 

The  winds  of  heaven  mix  for  ever 
With  a  sweet  emotion  ; 

Nothing  in  the  world  is  single  ; 
All  things  by  a  law  divine 

In  one  another's  being  mingle- 
Why  not  I  with  thine  I 

See  the  mountains  kiss  high  heaven^ 

And  the  waves  clasp  one  another  ; 
No  sister  flower  would  be  forgiven 

If  it  disdained  its  brother : 
And  the  sunlight  clasps  the  earth. 

And  the  moonbeams  luss  the  sea  ;— p 
What  are  all  these  kissings  worth. 

If  thou  kiss  not  me  I 

Januarp,  18S0. 


TO 


I  PBAR  thy  kisses,  gentle  maiden^ 
Thou  needest  not  fear  mine  } 

My  spirit  is  too  deeplv  laden 
Ever  to  burthen  thme. 

I  fear  thy  mien,  thy  tones,  thy  motion. 
Thou  needest  not  fear  mine  ; 

Innocent  is  the  heart's  devotion 
With  which  I  worship  thine. 

a  t 


POEMS  WRITTEN  IN  1820. 


)  A.  SKYLARK. 
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Iiiadfllofdew, 

Scnttering  unbeb  olden 
Its  aT'ruil  hue 
Ainotig  thu  fluwen  and  grmn,  which  Berecn  it  from 


Like  a  rose  embowpnd 
ill  iu  uwn  green  teavea, 

Bj-  worm  winda  deHowcred, 
Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Mules  biut  with   Irw  mucli  gvwet  tliese  heary. 
winged  thievea. 


n  lightning 

p  oIouiIb  »re  briBl'tcmiig, 
«  float  and  run  ( 
■  joy  wliose  race  ia  jiut  begun. 


Sound  or  venul  ^owera 
Uu  the  twinkling  gnat, 
Raiii-nwukcned  flowcn. 


Tojwh  OS,  Bprito  or  bird. 

What  BWFcl  thoughts  are  thine: 

1  hare  ucvt-r  heard 
Pnieo  of  love  nr  wine 
That  pouted  [onli  n  Hood  or  rapture  so  divi 
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IB  feel  there  is  some  hidden  want. 


It  her  beauis,  and  hcnve: 


What  otijects  are  tile  fouu 

or  thy  happy  strain  I 
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Wiih  thy  clear  kee 
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1,  wliieh  overflon-B  ha 


We  look  berore  and  aner. 

And  pine  Tor  what  is  not: 
Our  siiieecvet  lauj^liter 
With  svniu  iinin  Is  fraught ; 
ir  nweelrst  ungn  are  those  that  lell  of  saddest 
thought. 


^^ 


znc 
Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear  ; 
If  we  were  things  born 
Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come  near. 

Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound. 
Better  than  all  treasures 

That  in  books  are  found. 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were^  thou  scomer  of  the  ground  I 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know, 
Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow, 
The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening 
now. 


ODE  TO   LIBERTY. 


Yet  freedom,  yet,  thy  banner  torn  but  flying. 
Streams  like  a  thunder-storm  against  the  wind. 

BYBON. 


I. 


A  oix>Rious  people  vibrated  again 

The  lightning  of  the  nations :  Liberty, 
From  heart  to  heart,  from  tower  to  tower,  o'er 
Spain, 
Scattering  contagious  fire  into  the  sky. 
Gleamed.  My  soul  spumed  the  chains  of  its  dismay. 
And,  in  the  rapid  plumes  of  song, 
Clothed  itself  subhme  and  strong  ; 
As  a  young  eagle  soars  the  morning  clouds  among, 
Hovering  in  verse  o'er  its  accustomed  prey  ; 
Till  from  its  station  in  the  heaven  of  fame 
The  Spirit's  whirlwind  rapt  it,  and  the  ray 
Of  tlie  remotest  sphere  of  living  flame 
Which  paves  the  void,  was  from  behind  it  flung, 
As  foam  from  a  ship's  swiftness,  when  there  came 
A  voice  out  of  the  deep ;    I  will  record  the 
same. 


n. 


The  Sun  and  the  serenest  Moon  sprang  forth ; 
The  burning  stars  of  the  abyss  were  hurl'd 
Into  the  depths  of  heaven.     The  dsedal  earth. 

That  island  in  the  ocean  of  the  world. 
Hung  in  its  cloud  of  all-sustaining  air  : 
But  this  divinest  universe 
Was  yet  a  chaos  and  a  curse, 
For  thou  wertnot :  but  power  from  worst  producing 
worse, 
The  spirit  of  the  beasts  was  kindled  there. 
And  of  the  birds,  and  of  the  watery  foiins, 
And  there  was  war  among  them  and  despair 

Within  them,  raging  without  truce  or  terms  : 
The  bosom  of  their  violated  nurse 

Gi*oaned,  for  beasts  warred  on  beasts,  and  worms 

on  worms,  [stoiTns. 

And  men  on  men;  each  heart  was  as  a  hell  of 


in. 


Bfan,  the  imperial  shape,  then  multiplied 

His  generations  under  the  pavilion 
Of  the  sun's  throne :  palace  and  pyramid. 

Temple  and  prison,  to  many  a  swarming  milliop, 
Were,  as  to  mountain-wolves  their  ragged  caves. 
This  human  living  multitude 
Was  savage,  cunning,  blind,  and  rude. 
For  thou  wert  not ;  but  o'er  the  populous  solitude. 
Like  one  fierce  cloud  over  a  waste  of  waves. 

Hung  tyranny  ;  beneath,  sate  deified 
The  sister-pest,  congregator  of  slaves  ; 
Into  the  shadow  of  her  pinions  wide. 
Anarchs  and  priests  who  feed  on  gold  and  blood, 
Till  with  the  stain  their  inmost  souls  are  dyed. 
Drove  the  astonished  herds  of  men  from  every 
side. 

IV. 

The  nodding  promontories,  and  blue  isles. 

And  cloud-like  mountains,  and  dividuous  waves 
Of  Greece,  basked  glorious  in  the  open  smiles 

Of  favouring  heaven :  from  their  enchanted  caves 
Prophetic  echo^  flung  dim  melody 
On  the  unapprehensive  wild. 
The  vine,  the  corn,  the  olive  mild. 
Grew,  savage  yet,  to  human  use  unreconciled  ; 
And  like  unfolded  flowers  beneath  the  sea, 
Like  the  man's  thought  dark  in  the  infant's  brain^ 
Like  aught  that  is  which  wraps  what  is  to  b^, 
Art's  deathless  dreams  lay  veiled  by  many  a  veii\ 
Of  Parian  stone  ;  and  yet  a  speechless  diild. 
Verse  murmured,  and  Philosophy  did  strain 
Her  lidless  eyes  for  thee  ;  when  o'er  the  iEgean 
main 

V. 

Athens  arose :  a  city  such  as  vision 

Builds  from  the  purple  cracs  and  silver  towers 
Of  battlemented  cloud,  as  in  derision 

Of  kingliest  masonry  :  the  ocean  floors 
Pave  it ;  the  evening  sky  pavilions  it ; 
Its  portals  are  inhabited 
By  thunder-zoned  winds,  each  head 
Within  its  cloudy  winm  with  sun-fire  garlanded, 
A  divine  work  !  Athens  diviner  yet 

Gleamed  with  its  crest  of  columns,  on  the  will 
Of  man,  as  on  a  mount  of  diamond,  set ; 
For  thou  wert,  and  thine  all-creative  skill 
Peopled,  with  forms  that  mock  the  eternal  dead 
In  nuirble  immortality,  that  hill 
Which  was  thine  earliest  throne  and  latest  oracle. 

VI. 

Within  the  surface  of  Time's  fleeting  river 

Its  wrinkled  image  lies,  as  then  it  lay 
Immoveably  unquiet,  and  for  ever 

It  trembles,  but  it  cannot  pass  away  I 
The  voices  of  thy  bards  and  sages  thunder 
With  an  earth-awakening  blast 
Through  the  caverns  of  the  past ; 
Religion  veils  her  eyes ;  Oppression  shrinks  aghast: 
A  winged  sound  of  joy,  and  love,  and  wonder, 
Which  soars  where  Expectation  never  flew. 
Rending  the  veil  of  space  and  time  asunder  I 
One  ocean  feeds  the  clouds,  and  streams,  and 
dew  ; 
One  sun  illumines  Heaven  ;  one  spirit  vast 
With  life  and  love  makes  chaos  ever  new, 
As  Athens  doth  the  world  with   thy  delight 
renew. 


POEMS  WBnTEN  IN  IB20. 


id  from  Ih  J  deep  bosom  Urcat, 
|ti  fram  a  Cadmwui  Hienwl*, 

I  of  greatDMB,  though  ihy  dearest 
liiLii  food  WBB  j'ct  unweuied  ; 
.  of  terrible  upri|ihtne» 
Idvo  iru  Miiclified  ; 
mile,  and  by  tb;'  side, 
Rvcd,uid  Rnti  Atiliiu  died.  [oeM, 
Jiined  thy  roUe  <if  vestal  white- 
ned (hy  capjtoliau  dirone, 
Jcrt,  with  apirit-winged  lighCnms, 
lif  tlie  UranlB  :  they  sunk  prune 
^at.     PalatiDus  sighed 
|f  Ionian  song  ;  thij  tone 

o  hesTi  uunentiog  to  dtsawn. 


id  desert  rooki. 


ohill, 

Intory  of  the  Arctic  main, 
■    ee«»iblo. 

It  [he  ruin  of  thy  reign, 

[  Nuad'E 

s  sad  and  Blem, 

hich  man  had  darod  unlearn! 

lU  watch  the  wjuird  flockB 

's  dreams,  nor  haunt  the  Druid's 

[locks, 

«  rained  through  thy  shallered 

\y  dried!  for  thou  didst  groan,  not 

L  of  dekth  to  kill  and  bom,  [weep, 

^rppnt  forth  did  creep, 

■world  an  undistinguisluble  heap. 


I  the  Earth  cried,  Where  art  thou! 
w  of  thy  coming  fell 
'e  olive-cinctured  brow  t 

ir-peopled  citadel, 
|i  tire  iifta  out  of  the  flat  deep, 
lei  Italy, 

•.r  the  (enipestuona  sea 
and  sbives,  in  lower-crowned 
anarehj  did  sweep,  [majeslyj 
id  their  walls,  like  idle  foam, 
human  spiril'i  deepen  deep, 
y  with  love  and  awe  struck  dumb 
Lnd  Art  wliich  cannot  die, 
It  traced  on  our  earthly  home 
iBve  heaven's  ererluting  dome, 


lifter  tluui  (lie  Ho< 


V  the  clouds  when  they  di 


I  of  the  < 


Bight  thy  wakening  glance  : 
liiiig  from  his  leaden  lance 
ftlved  the  visions  of  the  trance 
I  a  tomb,  the  nations  lay  ; 

'a  prophets  hailed  thee  aa  their 
mu»ie  oaniiot  pass  away,  [queen 

■sigh led  cnuntennnce 

I  thou  pass,  from  the  sad  scene 

liiglit  he  !isw,with  a  dejected  mien 


:i«  Huivhic  i>r  Euiiplds. 


The  eager  hours  and  norelactant  yean 

Aa  on  a  dawn -illumined  mountain  stood, 
Trampling  to  silence  their  loud  hopes  and  tt*ia, 

Darkonine  each  other  with  their  niullitnde. 

And  cried  aloud.  Liberty  !  Indignatioii 

Answered  Pity  from  her  eave  ; 

Death  grew  pale  within  the  grave. 

And  desohktion  howled  to  the  destroyer.  Save  I 

When,  like  heaven's  son,  gin  by  the  exhabOiin 

Of  ila  own  glorious  light,  tbon  didst  ariae, 
Cha«ng  thy  foes  from  natioa  onto  natiaii 

Like  shadows  :  as  if  day  had  cloven  the  skins 
At  dreaming  midnight  o'er  the  western  wave. 
Men  started,  sla|jgering  with  a  glad  snrprin, 
Under  the  lightamgs  oi  thine  imfainllUi-  eyes. 

Thou  heaven  of  earth  !  what  speDs  eoold  pall  thai 
In  ominous  eclipse  !  A  thoiuand  yean,     [tbeoi, 
Bred  from  the  slime  of  deep  opptrasiou's  den, 

Dji-'d  all  thy  lii|uid  light  with  blood  and  teara, 
Till  thy  sweet  nUrs  could  weep  the  stain  away  ; 
How  like  Bacchanals  of  blood 
Round  Prance,  the  ghastly  vintage,  stood 
DesCnieCioa's  aoeptered  slaves,  and  Folly's  mitred 

When  one,  like  them,  but  mightier  far  flian  tbej, 
The  Aoarah  of  thine  own  bewildered  poweia, 
Rose  :  armies  mingled  in  obscuiv  array. 

Like  ckiuds  with  clouds,  darkening  the  sacred 
Of  serene  heaven.  He.bythe  past  pursued,  [boweoa 
Rests  with  those  dead  but  unforgollen  hours. 
Whose  ghosts  scare  victor  kings  in  their  snuB 
tral  lowers. 

England  yet  sleeps  :  was  she  not  called  of  old  t 
Spain  calls  her  now,  as  with  its  thrilling  thondar 

Vesuvius  wakens  £tna,  and  the  cold 

Snow-crags  by  its  reply  are  cloven  in  sunder  s 

"■      '     "  ivery  iliolisii  isle 


From 


0  Peloruj 


Howls,  and  leaps,  and  glares  m  chorus  :    [oa. 
They  cry.  Be  dim,  ye  lamps  of  heaven  suspended  o'er 
Her  chains  are  UiresdsoF  gold,  she  need  but  smila 
And  tboy  dissolve  ;  but  Spain's  were  links  of 
Till  bit  to  dust,  by  virtue's  keeneet  file,     [steel. 
Twins  of  a  single  destiny  1  appeal 
To  the  eternal  years  enthroned  before  us, 
In  the  dim  West ;  impress  us  from  a  seal, 
Allyehavethoughtand  done!  Time  cannot  dare 
conceal. 

Tomb  of  Anninius  I  render  np  (hy  dead 

Till,  like  a  standard  from  a  wateh-towot's  staV, 
His  soul  may  stream  over  the  tjTant's  head  I 

Thy  vicl«ry  siiall  he  his  epitaph. 
Wild  Bsechanal  of  truth's  mysleriooi  wine. 
King-deluded  Uennany, 
His  dead  spirit  lives  in  Ihee. 
Why  do  wa  fear  or  hope  t  thou  art  already  free  I 
And  thou,  lost  Paradise  of  this  divino 

And  glorioun  world  '.  thou  flowery  wi1dem«ea  t 
Thou  island  of  eternity  I  thou  shrine 

Where  desolation,  clothed  wilh  loveliness. 
Worships  the  tiling  Ihou  wert  1  0  Italy, 
Gather  thy  blood  into  thy  heart  ;  repress 
The  beaulB  who  make  tlieic  doas  thy  sacred 


XT. 


0  that  the  tree  would  Btamp  the  impious  name 

Of  *  *  *  ♦  into  the  duat ;  or  write  it  there, 
So  that  this  blot  upon  the  page  of  fame 

Were  as  a  serpent's  path,  which  the  light  air 
Erases,  and  the  flat  sands  close  behind  ! 
Ye  the  oracle  have  heard  : 
Lift  the  victory-flashing  sword, 
And  cut  the  snaky  knots  of  this  foul  gordian  word, 
Which,  weak  itself  as  stubble,  yet  can  bind 

Into  a  mass,  irrefragably  firm. 
The  axes  and  the  rods  which  awe  mankind  ; 
The  sound  has  poison  in  it,  *tis  the  sperm 
Of  what  makes  life  foul,  cankerous,  and  abhorred; 
Disdain  not  thou,  at  thine  appointed  term. 
To  set  thine  armed  heel  on  this  reluctant  worm. 

xvr. 
O  that  the  wise  from  iheir  bright  minds  would  kindle 
Such  lamps  within  the  dome  of  this  dim  world, 
That  the  pale  name  of  Priest  might  shrink  and 
dwindle 
Into  the  hell  from  which  it  first  was  hurled, 
A  scoff  of  impious  pride  from  fiends  impure, 
Till  human  thoughts  might  kneel  alone^ 
Each  before  the  judgment-throne 
Of  its  own  aweless  soul,  or  of  the  power  unknown  ! 
O  that  the  words  which  make  the  thoughts  obscure 
From  which  they  spring,  as  clouds  of  glimmer- 
ins  dew 
From  a  white  lake  blot  heaven's  blue  portraiture, 
Were  stript  of  their  thin  masks  and  various  hue. 
And  frowns  and  smiles  and  splendours  not  their  own, 
Till  in  the  nakedness  of  false  and  true 
They  stand  before  their  Lord,  each  to  receive  its 
due. 

XVII. 

He  who  taught  man  to  vanquish  whatsoever 
Can  be  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave. 
Crowned  him  the  King  of  Life.  O  vain  endeavour! 

If  on  his  own  high  will  a  willing  slave. 
He  has  enthroned  the  oppression  and  the  oppressor. 
What  if  earth  can  clothe  and  feed 
Amplest  millions  at  their  need, 
And  power  in  thought  be  as  the  tree  within  the 
Or  what  if  art,  an  ardent  intercessor,       [seed  t 

Diving  on  fiery  wings  to  Nature's  throne. 

Checks  we  great  mother  stooping  to  caress  her. 

And  cries,  give  me,  thy  child,  dominion 

Over  all  height  and  depth  1  if  Life  can  breed  [groan. 

New  wants,  and  wealth  from  those  who  toil  and 

Rend  of  thy  gifts  and  hers  a  thousandfold  for  one, 

xvin. 
Come  thou,  but  lead  out  of  the  inmost  cave 
Of  man's  deep  spirit,  as  the  morning-star 
Beckons  the  Sun  from  the  Eoan  wave. 

Wisdom.     I  hear  the  pennons  of  her  car 
Self-moving  like  cloud  charioted  by  flame  j 
Comes  she  not,  and  come  ye  not. 
Rulers  of  eternal  thought, 
To  judge  with  solemn  truth  life's  ill-apportioned  lot) 
Blind  Love,  and  equal  Justice,  and  the  Fame 

Of  what  has  been,  the  Hope  of  what  will  be  ) 
O,  Liberty  !  if  such  could  be  thy  name 

Wert  thou  disjoined  from  these,  or  they  from 
If  thine  or  theirs  were  treasures  to  be  bought  [thee: 
By  blood  or  tears,  have  not  the  wise  and  free 
Wept  tears,  and  blood  like  tears  1  The  solemii 
harmony 


XIX. 


Paused,  and  the  spirit  of  that  mighty  onging 

To  its  abyss  was  suddenly  withdrawn  ; 
Then  as  a  wild  swan,  when  sublimely  winging 

Its  path  athwart  the  thunder-smoke  of  dawn, 
Sinks  headlong  through  the  aerial  golden  Ught 
On  the  heavy  sounding  plain. 
When  the  bolt  has  pierced  its  brain  ; 
As  summer  clouds  dissolve  unburthened  of  their 
As  a  far  taper  fades  witli  fading  m'ght ;    [rain ; 

As  a  brief  insect  dies  with  dying  day, 
Mysong,  its  pinions  disarrayed  of  might. 
Drooped  ;  o'er  it  closed  the  echoes  far  away 
Of  the  great  voice  which  did  its  flight  sustain. 
As  waves  which  lately  paved  his  watery  way 
Hissroundadrowner's  head  in  their  tempestaooi 
play. 


ARETHUSA. 


Arethusa  arose 

From  her  couch  of  snows 

In  the  Acroceraunian  mountains,— 
From  cloud  and  from  crag 
With  many  a  jag. 

Shepherding  her  brigtit  fountains. 
She  leapt  down  the  rocks 
With  her  rainbow  locks 

Streaming  among  the  streams  ; — 
Her  steps  paved  with  green 
The  downward  ravine 

Which  slopes  to  the  western  gleams : 
And  gliding  and  springing. 
She  went,  ever  singing. 

In  murmurs  as  soft  as  sleep  ; 

The  Earth  seemed  to  love  her, 
And  Heaven  smiled  above  her. 

As  she  lingerod  towards  the  deep. 

Then  Alpheus  bold. 

On  his  glacier  cold. 
With  his  trident  the  mountains  strook; 

And  opened  a  chasm 

In  the  rocks ; — with  the  spasm 
All  Erymanthus  shook. 

And  the  black  south  wind 

It  concealed  behind 
The  urns  of  the  silent  snow. 

And  earthquake  and  thunder 

Did  rend  in  sunde^ 
The  bars  of  the  springs  below : 

The  beard  and  the  hair 

Of  the  river  God  were 
Seen  through  the  torront's  sweep, 

As  he  followed  the  light 

Of  the  fleet  nymph's  flight 
To  the  brink  of  the  Dorian  deep. 

"  Oh,  save  me  !  Oh,  guide  me  I 
And  bid  the  deep  hide  me. 

For  he  grasps  me  now  by  the  hair  ! 
The  loud  Ocean  heard. 
To  its  blue  depth  stirred. 

And  divided  at  her  prayer  ; 
And  under  the  water 
The  Eartli's  white  daughtei* 
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■•  uf  Ihe  ctoDdf  ■rin'l. 


■  wFlt'-rinE  H<>vl>s 


L'h  Ihe  rlim  b«iiii-> 
mid  the  am-aiii-i 
>'irk  iif  enluutrd  li; 


'IUkIi  Hie  rlflH 
riUin  dirt< 


HYlCs  OF  APOLLO. 

Tbe  fWplfm  Honn  «ba  vaidi  mt  u  I  Iw^ 
Curu'uml  villi  ■nr-««aT«  apatnt* 

Fr>iiu  th«  brrsd  mnonluht  of  tbe  akr, 

F^ADnui^  ihe  bu*T  dnvzH  from  mv  dim  ey^v^ 

WakFD  iDP  vben  ihtiz  llotbcr,  the  trrj  Dmwn, 

rirlliibeniihudmiiicand  ihu  thamooa  ia  gtHMk 

rtim  I  uiw,  uiil  climbing  HeaTCn'a  bine  dooie, 
I  walk  artr  (be  moniilun  ud  the  nns, 

Lcaviiiir  niv  rube  opnn  ibe  neon  roam  ; 

U\  fuoiMef ■  pale  ibe  etaodi  wilb  fin ;  the  cst^ 

Are  filtrd  with  mr  btieht  proeiwe,  and  Ihe  air 

Lt^ves  tb«  grven  eutb  to  my  oubnccs  bw^ 

Rnnbeum  are  mv  disftB,  with  (rhidi  I  kill 
!«il,  Ilul  lotea  l^e  nigbi  and  feus  tin  daj  ; 
oen  who  do  or  erep  imagine  ill 
Y  me,  and  fmm  the  glorj-  of  my  r»j 
(ii«d  minds  and  open  actions  take  Dew  might, 
Until  dimimsbed  liv  the  reign  of  nigfaL 

I  t-vA  the  cloadii,  Iho  nunbows,  and  Ihe  flowfn. 
With  their  ethereal  mlnnra  ;  the  Moon's  gluto 

And  the  pure  Bars  in  their  elemal  In 
Are  cinetured  with  mv  power  as  w 

Whatever  Umps  on  Eanh  or  Heaver 

Are  portiona  of  one  power,  wbich  ia  i 

I  atand  at 


in  upon  the  peak  of  Heavi'ii 


Into  the  cl"ud»  of  liie  Allanlic  even  ; 

For  grief  Ihal  1  di^jiart  they  weep  and  fniwn: 
Wiiat  look  ia  more  dclifthlful  Ihan  Hie  wiulo 
With  which  I  aoolhe  them  frum  Ihe  Kcatcni  ibii 

I  am  Iho  eye  with  which  the  Universe 

BeholdB  il«elf  and  knowi  ilMtlf  divius  ; 
Ail  harmony  of  hintruniept  or  verve, 
All  proplircy,  all  medicine  are  mine, 
,11  lijtlit  of  art  or  nature  ; — to  my  song 
ii-lury  and  proiae  in  their  own  right  bclnii^. 


HYMN  OF  PAN, 


1  OF  PnoSERPlNE, 


lofcvcnincdow 
Hiiourinh  iIh'hc  yoong  flo«i 

iliinm  t>f  lliu  houm,' 


nver-prt  i  ^ 

Where  louiT  waves  aro  dumti 


Tho  wind  it 


d  the  ri 


The  bees  on  the  bolie  of  (hyme, 

The  birda  on  the  myrtle  buHhea, 

The  cicale  above  in  the  lime, 

And  Ihe  lizards  below  in  the  Krofw, 

Were  as  silent  as  ever  old  Tinolus  •  v. 

Listening  to  my  aweet  iHpjngp 

Liquid  Teneus  wna  flowing. 
And  all  dark  Teinpe  loy 

In  Telion's  sliado*,  ouicrowing 
The  light  of  the  dymg  day. 


Midu.    ApallDuiidFi 


MISCELLANE0U8 
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Speeded  with  my  sweet  pipings. 
The  Sileiii,  and  Sylvans,  and  Fauns, 

And  the  Nymphs  of  the  woods  and  waves, 
To  the  edge  of  the  moist  river-lawns. 

And  the  brink  of  the  dewy  caves, 
And  all  that  did  then  attend  and  follow. 
Were  silent  with  love,  as  you  now,  Apollo, 
With  envy  of  my  sweet  pipings. 

I  sang  of  the  dancing  stars, 

I  sang  of  the  dsedal  Earth, 
And  of  Heaven — and  the  giant  wars, 
And  Love,  and  Death,  and  Birth, — 
And  tlien  I  changed  my  pipings, — 
Singing  how  down  the  vale  of  Menalus 

I  pursued  a  maiden  and  clasped  a  reed  : 
Gods  and  men,  we  are  all  deluded  thus  ! 

It  breaks  in  our  bosom  and  then  we  bleed ; 
All  wept,  as  I  think  both  ye  now  would. 
If  envy  or  age  had  not  frozen  your  blood. 
At  the  sorrow  of  my  sweet  pipings. 


THE  TWO  SPIRITS. 

AN  ALLEGORY. 


THE  QUESTION. 


I  DRKAMED  that,  as  I  wandered  by  the  way. 
Bare  winter  suddenly  was  changed  to  spring. 

And  gentle  odoui^s  led  mv  steps  astray. 
Mixed  with  a  s(3und  of  waters  mui-muring 

Along  a  shelving  bank  of  turf,  which  lay 
Under  a  copse,  and  hardly  dai*ed  to  Hing 

I  ts  gi*een  ai*nis  round  the  bosom  of  the  sti'eam. 

But  kissed  itand  then  fled,  as  thou  mightest  in  di*eam. 

There  grew  pied  wind-flowers  and  violets. 

Daisies,  those  peai'led  Arcturi  of  the  earth, 
The  constellated  flower  that  never  sets  ; 

Faint  oxlips  ;  tender  blue  bells,  at  whose  birth 
The  sod  scarce  heaved  ;  and  that  tall  flower  that 
I  ts  mother's  face  with  heaven-collected  teai*s,  [wets 
When  the  low  wind,  its  playmate's  voice,  it  hears. 

And  in  the  warm  hedge  grew  lush  eglantine. 
Green  cow-bind  and  the  moonlight-coloured  May, 

And  cherry  blossoms,  and  white  cups,  whose  wine 
Was  the  bright  dew  yet  drained  not  by  the  day ; 

And  wild  roses,  and  ivy  serpentine, 

With  its  dark  buds  and  leaves,  wandering  astray; 

And  flowers  azure,  black,  and  streaked  with  gold, 

Fairer  than  any  wakened  eyes  behold. 

And  nearer  to  the  river's  trembling  edge 
There  grew  broad  flag-flowers,  purple  prank t  with 

And  starry  river  buds  among  Uie  sedge,     [white, 
And  floating  water-lilies,  broad  and  bright. 

Which  ht  the  oak  that  overhung  the  hedge 
With  moonlight  beams  of  their  own  watery  light; 

And  bulrushes,  and  reeds  of  such  deep  green 

As  soothed  the  dazzled  eye  with  sober  sheen. 

Methought  that  of  these  visionary  flowers 
I  made  a  nosegay,  bound  in  such  a  way 

That  the  same  hues,  which  in  their  natui*al  bowers 
Were  mingled  or  opposed,  the  like  aii-ay 

Kept  these  imprisoned  children  of  the  Houra 
Within  my  hand, — and  then,  elate  and  gay, 

1  hastened  to  the  spot  whence  I  had  come. 

That  I  might  thei*c  pi*esent  it  I — Oh  !  to  whom  I 


FIRST  SPIRIT. 

0  THOU,  who  plumed  with  strong  desire 
Wouldst  float  above  the  eailh,  beware  ! 

A  shadow  tracks  thy  flight  of  Are — 

Night  is  comuig  ! 
Bright  are  the  regions  of  the  air. 

And  among  the  winds  and  beams 
It  were  delight  to  wander  there — 

Night  is  coming  I 

SECOND  SPIRIT. 

The  deathless  stars  are  bright  above : 
If  I  would  cross  the  shade  at  night, 
Witliin  my  heart  is  the  Ump  of  love. 

And  that  is  day  ! 
And  the  moon  will  smile  with  gentle  light 

On  my  golden  plumes  where  er  they  moV0  ; 
The  meteors  will  linger  round  my  flight, 
And  make  night  day. 

FIRST  SPIRIT. 

But  if  the  whirlwinds  of  darkness  waken 
Hail,  and  lightning,  and  stormy  rain  ; 
See  the  bounds  of  the  air  are  sliaken — 

Night  is  coming ! 
The  red  swift  clouds  of  the  hurricane 
Yon  declining  sun  have  overtaken, 
The  clash  of  the  hail  sweeps  over  the  plain^ 
Night  IB  c<^ming  ! 

SECOND  SPIRIT. 

1  see  the  light,  and  I  hear  the  sound  ; 

I'll  sail  on  the  flood  of  the  tempest  dark. 
With  the  calm  within  and  the  light  ai'ound 

Which  makes  night  day  : 
And  thou,  when  the  gloom  is  deep  and  stark. 

Look  from  thy  dull  earth,  slunlber-hound. 
My  moonlight  flight  thou  then  may'st  mark 
On  high,  far  away. 

Some  say  there  is  a  precipice 

Where  one  vast  pine  is  frozen  to  ruin 
O'er  piles  of  snow  and  chasms  of  ice 

'Mid  Alpine  mountains  ; 
And  that  the  languid  storm,  purauing 

That  winged  shape,  for  ever  flies 
Round  those  hoar  branches,  aye  renewing 
Its  a£ry  fountains. 

Some  say  when  nights  ai*e  dry  and  clear, 

And  the  death-dews  sleep  on  the  nioraw, 
Sweet  whispers  are  heard  by  the  ti-aveller. 

Which  make  night  day  : 
And  a  silver  shape  like  his  early  love  doth  paMi 

Upborne  by  her  wild  and  glittering  hair. 
And  when  he  awakes  on  the  fingiiint  gratis. 
Ho  flnds  night  day. 
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What  it  sill  neTcr  be  again,  1  think, 

A  thing  from  irliicb  nreet  Ufa  were  wont  to  drink 

Thr  liquur  docKin  iwi  at — and  which  1 

WilJ  quaff  in  spile  of  tbem — and  when  we  di* 

We'll  i«»  up  wbu  died  fini  of  drinking  tea. 

And  cry  onl, — head*  or  tail*  I  where'er  we  be. 

Kear  that  a  dusiT  paint-boi,  same  old  hooka, 

A  half-burnt  matcfa,  an  iTorr  block,  three  biiok% 

Where  conic  •ectiaiH,  cpheria,  logarithms. 

To  {Teat  Laplace,  from  Saimdenoa  and  Sim^ 

Lie  heaped  in  their  hannonioiw  diaarray 

or  figures, — disentangle  Ifaem  who  may. 

Banio  de  Tott'i  Memoin  bende  Uion  lie. 

And  tome  odd  Toluraca  of  old  choniatiy. 

Ni^ar  ihem  a  most  inexplicable  thing, 

Willi  Itaat  in  the  middle — I'm  conjecturing 

lluw  lo  make  Meniy  understand  ; — but — no, 

I'll  leave,  aa  Spenser  aayn,  with  many  mo. 

This  aecrvt  in  the  pregnant  aomb  of  time. 

Too  vast  a  matter  fur  to  aeak  a  riiyme. 


^nd  her 


like  some  wrird  ArchiiDBge  st  I, 


The  Heif  impi'lling  Bleam-whe 

Which  pump  up  oaths  frum  clergjinen,  and  grini 

The  gentle  spirit  of  our  meek  reviews 

Into  a  powdery  foam  of  salt  abase, 

Ruffling  the  ocean  of  Iheir  self-cuntent  :— 

1  sit — and  smile  or  sigh  as  is  my  bent. 

But  nol  for  them— Libeceio  rushes  round 

With  an  inconstant  and  an  idle  sound, 

I  heed  him  more  than  them — tile  tbiuider-amoke 

\f  giilhering  on  the  mountains,  lilie  a  cluak 

Fulded  Atliwnrt  their  shoulders  bniad  and  baro  ; 

The  ri]ie  com  under  the  undulating  air 

Undulates  like  an  ocean  ;— and  the  vines 

Arc  trembling  wide  in  all  ihcir  trellised  linea  ;— 

The  murrnur  of  the  awakening  sea  dolh  Gil 

Tlie  empty  pauses  of  the  blast ;— the  hill 

Looks  hoary  through  the  while  electric  rain. 

And  from  uie  glens  beyond,  in  snllon  strain 

The  intBrruplcd  thunder  howls  ;  above 

One  cliasm  of  heaven  amilos,  like  thf  eva  "'  In"" 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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On  the  unquiet  world  ; — while  such  things  are. 
How  could  one  worth  your  friendship  heed  the 
Of  worms!     The  shriek  of  the  world's  carrion 

jays, 
Their  censure,  or  their  wonder,  or  their  praise  ? 

You  are  not  here!  The  quaint  witch  Memory  sees 

In  vacant  chairs  your  absent  images, 

And  points  where  once  you  sat,  and  now  should  be, 

But  are  not — I  demand  if  erer  we 

Shall  meet  as  then  we  met ; — and  she  replieSy 

Veiling  in  awe  her  second-sighted  eyes, 

*<  I  know  the  past  alone — but  summon  homo 

My  sister  Hope,  she  speaks  of  all  to  oome." 

But  I,  an  old  diyiner,  who  know  well 

Every  false  verse  of  that  sweet  oracle. 

Turned  to  the  sad  enchantress  once  again, 

And  sought  a  respite  from  my  gentle  paiui 

In  acting  every  passaee  o'er  and  o'er 

Of  our  communion.— How  on  the  sea  shore 

We  watched  the  ocean  and  the  sky  together, 

Under  the  roof  of  blue  Italian  weather  ; 

How  I  ran  home  through  last  year's  thunder-storm. 

And  felt  the  transverse  lightning  linger  warm 

Upon  my  cheek  :  and  how  we  often  made 

Treats  for  each  other,  where  good  will  outweighed 

The  frugal  luxury  of  our  country  cheer. 

As  it  well  might,  were  it  lees  firm  and  clear 

Than  ours  must  ever  be  ;-and  how  we  spun 

A  shroud  of  talk  to  hide  us  from  the  sun 

Of  this  familiar  life,  which  seems  to  be 

But  is  not, — or  is  but  quaint  mockery 

Of  all  we  would  believe  ;  or  sadly  blame 

The  jarring  and  inexplicable  frame 

Of  this  wrong  world  : — and  then  anatomize 

The  purposes  and  thoughts  of  men  whose  eyes 

Were  closed  in  distant  years  ;— or  widely  guess 

The  issue  of  the  earth's  great  business. 

When  we  shall  be  as  we  no  longer  are  ; 

Like  babblinff  gossips  safe,  who  hear  the  war 

Of  winds,  and  sigh,  but  trerable  not ;  or  how 

You  listened  to  some  interrupted  flow 

Of  visionary  rhyme  ;— in  joy  and  pain 

Struck  from  the  inmost  fountains  of  my  brain. 

With  little  skill  perhaps  ;— or  how  we  sought 

Those  deepest  wells  of  passion  or  of  thought 

Wrought  by  wide  poets  in  the  waste  of  years. 

Staining  the  sacred  waters  with  our  tears  ; 

Quenching  a  thirst  ever  to  be  renewed  ! 

Or  how  I,  wisest  lady  I  then  indued 

The  language  of  a  land  which  now  is  free. 

And  winged  with  thoughts  of  truth  and  majesty. 

Flits  round  the  tyrant's  sceptre  like  a  cloud, 

And  bursts  the  peopled  prisons,  and  cries  aloud, 

**  My  name  is  Legion  !" — that  majestic  tongue. 

Which  Calderon  over  the  desert  flung 

Of  ages  and  of  nations  ;  and  which  found 

An  echo  in  our  hearts,  and  with  the  sound 

Startled  oblivion  ; — thou  wert  then  to  me 

As  is  a  nurse — when  inarticulately 

A  child  would  talk  as  its  grown  parents  do. 

If  living  winds  the  rapid  clouds  pursue. 

If  hawks  chase  doves  through  the  aerial  way. 

Huntsmen  the  innocent  deer,  and  beasts  their  prey. 

Why  should  not  we  rouse  with  the  spirit's  bUst 

Out  of  the  forest  of  the  pathless  past 

These  recollected  pleasures  1 

You  are  now 
In  Loudon,  that  great  sea,  whose  ebb  and  flow 


At  once  is  deaf  and  loud,  and  on  the  shore 

Vomits  its  wrecks,  and  still  howls  on  for  more. 

Yet  in  its  depth  what  treasures  !  You  will  see 

Your  old  friend  Grodwin,  greater  none  than  he ; 

Though  fallen  on  evil  times,  yet  will  he  stand. 

Among  the  spirits  of  our  age  and  land. 

Before  the  dread  tribunal  of  To-come 

The  foremost,  whilst  rebuke  stands  pale  and  dumb. 

You  will  see  Coleridge  ;  he  who  sits  obscure 

In  the  exoeedinff  lustre  and  the  pure 

Intense  irradiation  of  a  mind. 

Which,  with  its  own  internal  lustre  Uind, 

FUgs  wearily  through  duknets  and  dei^air— 

A  doud-encirded  meteor  of  the  air, 

A  hooded  eagle  among  blinking  owls. 

You  will  see  Hunt ;  one  of  those  happy  souk 

Which  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  without  whom 

This  world  would  smell  like  what  it  is — a  tomb ; 

Who  is,  what  others  seem  : — his  room  no  doubt 

Is  still  adorned  by  many  a  cast  from  Shout^ 

With  graceful  flowers,  tastefully  placed  about ; 

And  coronals  of  bay  from  ribbons  hung, 

And  brighter  wreaths  in  neat  disorder  flung. 

The  gifts  of  the  most  learned  among  some  dozens 

Of  fenuUe  friends,  sisters-in-law  and  cousins. 

And  there  is  he  with  his  eternal  pons. 

Which  beat  the  dullest  brain  for  smiles,  like  duns 

Thundering  for  money  at  a  poet's  door ; 

Alas  !  it  is  no  use  to  say, « I'm  poor  1" 

Or  oft  in  graver  mood,  when  he  will  look 

Things  wiser  than  were  ever  said  in  book. 

Except  in  Shakspeare's  wisest  tenderness. 

You  will  see  H — ,  and  I  cannot  express 

His  virtues,  though  I  know  that  thev  are  great. 

Because  he  locks,  then  barricades,  the  gate 

Within  which  they  inhabit ; — of  his  wit. 

And  wisdom,  you^  cry  out  when  you  are  bit. 

He  is  a  pearl  within  an  oyster-shell. 

One  of  the  richest  of  the  deep.    And  there 

Is  English  P —  with  his  mountain  Fair 

Turned  into  a  Flaminso, — that  shy  bird 

That  gleams  i'the  Indian  air.  Have  you  not  heard 

When  a  man  marries,  dies,  or  turns  Hindoo, 

His  best  friends  hear  no  more  of  him  t  but  you 

Will  see  him,  and  will  like  him  too,  I  hope. 

With  the  milk-white  Snowdonian  Antelope 

Matched  with  his  camelopard  ;  his  fine  wit 

Makes  such  a  wound,  the  knife  is  lost  in  it ; 

A  strain  too  learned  for  a  shallow  age, 

Too  wise  for  selfish  bigots  ; — let  his  page. 

Which  charms  the  chosen  spirits  of  Uie  age. 

Fold  itself  up  for  a  serener  clime 

Of  years  to  come,  and  find  its  recompense 

In  that  just  expectation.     Wit  and  sense, 

Virtue  and  human  knowledge,  all  that  might 

Make  this  dull  world  a  business  of  delight. 

Are  all  combined  in  Horace  Smith.  -  And  these, 

With  some  exceptions,  which  I  need  not  teaze 

Your  patience  by  descanting  on,  are  all 

You  and  I  know  in  London. 

IrecaU 
My  thoughts,  and  bid  you  look  upon  the  night 
As  water  does  a  sponge,  so  the  moonlight 
Fills  the  void,  hollow,  universal  air. 
What  see  you  \ — Unpavilioned  heaven  is  fair. 
Whether  ihe  moon,  mto  her  chamber  gone, 
Leaves  midnight  to  the  golden  stars,  or  wan 
Climbs  with  diminished  beams  the  azure  steep  | 
Or  whether  clouds  sail  o'er  the  inverse  deep, 
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I. 

Before  those  cruel  Twins,  whom  at  one  birth 
Incestuous  Change  bore  to  her  father  Time, 

Eri-or  and  Truth,  Imd  hunted  from  the  earth 
All  those   bright  natures  which   adorned   its 
prime, 

And  left  us  nothing  to  believe  in,  worth 
The  pains  of  putting  into  learned  rhyme, 

A  lady-witch  there  lived  on  Atks'  mountain 

Within  a  cavern  by  a  secret  fountain. 


n. 

Her  mother  was  one  of  the  Atlantides : 
The  all-beholding  Sun  had  ne'er  beholden 

In  his  wide  voyage  o'er  continents  and  seas 
So  fair  a  creature,  as  she  Uy  enfolden 

In  the  warm  shadow  of  her  loveliness ; — 
He   kissed  her  with  his  beams,  and  made  all 
golden 

The  chamber  of  grey  rock  in  which  she  lay — 

She,  in  that  dream  of  joy,  dissolved  away. 


m. 

'TIS  said,  she  was  first  changed  into  a  vapo^.tTy 
And  then  into  a  cloud,  such  clouds  as  flit. 

Like  splendour- winged  moths  about  a  taper. 
Round  the  red  west  when  the  sun  dies  in  it: 

And  then  into  a  meteor,  such  as  caper 
On  hill-tops  when  the  moon  is  in  a  fit ; 

Then,  into  one  of  those  m^'sterious  stars 

Which  hide  themselves  between  the  Earth    and 
Mars. 

IV. 

Ten  times  the  Mother  of  the  Months  had  bent 
Her  bow  beside  the  folding-star,  and  bidden 

With  that  bright  sign  the  billows  to  indent 
The  sea-deserted  sand :  like  children  chidden^ 

At  her  command  they  ever  came  and  went : — 
Since  in  that  cave  a  dewy  splendour  hidden. 

Took  shape  and  motion :  with  the  living  foi*m 

Of  this  embodied  Power,  the  cave  grew  warm. 

V. 

A  lovely  lady  garmented  in  light 

Fi-om  her  own  beauty — deep  her  eyes,  as  arc 
Two  openings  of  unfathomable  night 

Seen  through  a  tempest's  cloven  roof; — her  hair 
Dark — the  dim  brain  whu'ls  dizzy  with  delight. 

Picturing  her  form ; — her  soft  smiles  shone  afar, 
And  her  low  voice  was  heard  like  love,  and  drew 
All  living  things  towards  this  wonder  new. 

vr. 
And  first  the  spotted  camelopard  came. 

And  then  the  wise  and  fearless  elephant ; 
Then  the  sly  soi'pent,  in  the  golden  flame 

Of  his  own  volumes  intervolved ; — all  gaunt 
And  sanguine  beasts  her  gentle  looks  made  tame. 

They  drank  before  her  at  her  sacred  fount ; 
And  every  beast  of  beating  heart  grew  bold^ 
Such  gentleness  and  power  even  to  behold. 


TII. 

The  brinded  lioness  led  forth  her  young. 

That  she  might  teach  them  how  they  should  forego 

Their  inborn  thb*st  of  deatli ;  the  paixl  unstrung 
His  sinews  at  her  feet,  and  sought  to  know 

With  looks  whose  motions  spoke  without  a  tongue 
How  he  might  be  as  gentle  as  the  doe. 

The  magic  circle  of  her  voice  and  eyes 

All  savage  natures  did  imparadise. 

vin. 
And  old  Silenus,  shaking  a  green  stick 

Of  lilies,  and  the  wood-gods  in  a  crew 
Came,  blithe,  as  in  the  olive  copses  thick 

Cicadas  are,  drunk  with  the  noonday  dew : 
And  Driope  and  Faunus  followed  quick, 

Teazing  the  God  to  sing  them  something  new. 
Till  in  this  cave  they  found  the  lady  lone. 
Sitting  upon  a  seat  of  emerald  stone. 

nc 
And  universal  Pan,  'tis  said,  was  there, 

And  though  none  saw  him, — through  the  adamant 
Of  the  deep  mountains,  through  the  trackless  air, 

And  through  those  living  spirits,  like  a  want, 
He  passed  out  of  his  everliuiting  lair 

Whero  the  quick  heart  of  the  great  world  doth 
And  felt  that  wondrous  lady  all  alone, —  [pant. 
And  she  felt  him  upon  her  emerald  throne. 


And  every  nymph  of  stream  and  spreading  tree. 
And  every  shepherdess  of  Ocean's  flocks. 

Who  drives  her  white  waves  over  the  green  sea ; 
And  Ocean,  with  the  brine  on  his  groy  locks. 

And  quaint  Priapus  with  his  company,        [rocks 
All  came,  much  wondering  how  the  enwombed 

Could  have  brought  forth  so  beautiful  a  birth ; — 

Her  love  subdued  their  wonder  and  their  mirth. 

XI. 

The  herdsmen  and  the  mountain  maidens  came. 
And  the  rude  kings  of  pastoral  Garamant — 

Their  spirits  shook  within  them,  as  a  flame 
Stirrod  by  the  air  under  a  cavern  gaunt : 

Pigmies,  and  Polyphemes,  by  many  a  name. 
Centaurs  and  Satyrs,  and  such  shapes  as  haunt 

Wet  clefts, — and  lumps  neither  alive  nor  dead. 

Dog-headed,  bosom-eyed,  and  bird-footed. 

xir. 
For  she  was  beautiful :  her  beauty  made 

The  bright  world  dim,  and  everj-thiiig  beside 
Seemed  like  the  fleetuig  image  of  a  shade : 

No  thought  of  living  spirit  could  abide 
(Which  toher  looks  had  ever  been  betrayed^ 

On  any  object  in  the  world  so  wide. 
On  any  hope  within  the  circling  skies. 
But  on  her  form,  and  in  her  inmost  eyes. 

ZIII. 

Which  when  the  kdy  knew,  she  took  her  spindle 
And  twined  three  threads  of  fleecy  mist,  and  tliree 

Long  lines  of  light,  such  as  the  dawn  may  kindle 
Thecloudsand  waves  and  mountahis  with, and  she 

As  many  star-beams,  ere  their  lamps  could  dwindle 
In  the  belated  moon,  wound  skilfully ; 

And  with  these  threads  a  subtle  veil  she  wov^— 

A  sliadow  for  the  splendour  of  her  love. 


POEMS  WBITTE-S  IN  IBiO. 


u  dwelling 
[h  nujipe  treunica — wnioiUof  ur, 
"  ipiriia  of  eooipeUiDg, 
,    u  lilenee  there; 
n  jiouth,  mad  think  the  teding 
l-yrtei 


■rift,  and  nHet,  and  qnunt, 
I  sheath  like  a  cbryiali* ; 

It  fnrth,  (ome  weak  and  Unt 
^urlhen  of  inleiuKat  bliai 
;i>  man)'  a  saint 
I  the  shrine  which  haliot  is, 
(ilhera  while,  green,  er*y,  and 
^  each  waaat  her  beck.  [btacL, 


id  of  ariaiy 
Big  Bdeo-trees  iihe  kept, 
I  net,  a  lare-aick  Fairy 
m  dew-bfaraa  while  the  monn  yet 

id  window  of  a  dairy,       [alept ; 

rana ;  and  each  wan  an  adept, 
J  m  LHKioned,  Tnaking  vingaofwuide, 
kghla  or  Hd,  ill  dcitined  mioda. 


I  and  iiwwt.  whmie  healthful  might 
>lck  niul  In  happy  ulecp, 
Bth  into  a  night 
-or  if  eye*  needs  muat  we 
I  all  wonder  and  delight, 

^)a]  viaU  did  clwtely  k«ep 


Ired  with  nerolls  of  strange  device, 
Tie  Salumian  Arehinugi!, 
Kipiationa  at  nliose  price 
ods  might  win  that  liappy  ago 
leeming  native  viee ;  [rsgo 

It  quench  Ihc 


— lilim 


.  should  11 


le  sacred  slurs  almi 


andm 


At  flml  she  IJTed  alone  in  this  wild  home. 
And  her  Ihonf^I*  were  each  a  raisiatcr, 

Clulhing  tbemselTea  or  with  the  omn-foam. 
Or  with  the  wind,  or  with  the  speed  of  fire. 


The  Oeean-nyinpb*  and  Himadrjades, 
Ureads  and  Naiads  with  long  weedy  loeka. 

Offered  to  do  her  biilding  Ihroagh  the  seas. 
Under  the  nrth,  and  in  the  hollnw  rocka. 

And  fu-  b>?oealh  the  matted  roots  of  tms, 
A  nd  in  the  gnarled  heart  of  stubborn  oaks. 

So  Ihey  might  live  fur  ercr  in  the  llshl 

Ur  htr  sweet  presence—eudi  a  atelUte. 


■■  This  may  not  be,"  the  wiiard  maid  replied ; 

•■  The  fountains  where  llie  Naiades  b^w 
Tlipir  shining  hair,  at  Itngth  are  drained  and  dri 

Tlie  solid  ooka  forget  their  strength,  and  stn 
Their  latest  leaf  upon  the  mouuuins  wide ; 

The  boandlcss  o««n,  like  a  drop  of  dew 
Will  be  consumed — the  stubborn  centre  most 
Be  BcBltered,  like  a  cloud  of  summer  dosL 


"  And  je  with  them  will  perish  one  by  <a 
If  I  must  ligh  to  think  tliat  this  shall  b 

If  I  must  weep  when  the  surviving  Sun 
Shall  smile  on  your  decay — Oh,  ask  not 

To  lave  you  till  your  little  race  is  nm ; 

I  cannot  die  as  yo  must — over  me       [ye  dwdl 

Your  learea  shall  ghmce — the  itreams  in  whuik 

Shall  be  my  paths  henceforth,  and  m 

She  spoke  and  wept:  the  dark  and  azure  well 


Flung  to  the  cavern-roof  inconstant  spherea 
And  inU-'rtangled  Unea  of  light :— a  knell 

Of  sobbing  voices  came  upon  her  ears 
From  (hose  departing  Forms,  o'er  the  sercns 
Of  the  white  strcanu  and  of  ihe  foreat  green. 


Bgs  that  seam  untnmcnble, 
'^     '     id  not  to  be  eonlincd, 

nmV  wizard  skill ; 

lid  Fire— the  Ocean  and  the  Wind, 

Kpvs— Uid  mnti's  imperial  will ; 

fills  whose  writings  did  unbind 


All  dsy  tho  wiurd  lady  aat  aloof, 
Sjiellhig  oat  scrolls  of  dread  antiqutly. 

Under  the  cavern's  fountun-lighted  roof; 
Or  broidcring  the  pictured  poesy 

Of  Home  high  tale  upon  her  giiwing  woof, 

WhiclitheawectEplcndourafheramUeacoDld  dj« 

In  liucB  outshining  heaven — and  ever  she 

Added  somo  grace  lo  Iho  wrought  poesy. 


lorks  of  nubstancos  unknown, 
^ncbftDtmont  of  her  father's  jiower 
le  rugged  blocks  of  savnge  stone, 
Bn  the  recdacH  of  htv  bower ; 

~  aliiv,  nnd  phials  which  ^lone 
'n  lioumH — each  like  a  flower, 
1  fire-fly  nhakes  hia  light 
I  starlcSB  nigliL 


While  on  her  hearth  lay  blazing  many  a  piece 
Of  Nuidal-wood,  ram  gums,  and  cinoamoD; 

Men  scnrcoiy  know  how  beautiful  fire  ii ; 
Ejich  ftamo  of  it  is  as  a  precious  stone 

DisHolved  m  ever-moving  light,  and  thia 
llelongs  to  each  and  all  who  gaio  upon. 

The  Witch  beheld  it  not,  for  in  her  hand 

She  held  a  woof  that  dimmed  the  burning  brand 
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This  lady  never  slept,  but  lay  in  trance 
All  night  within  the  fountain — as  in  sleep. 

Its  emerald  crags  glowed  in  her  beauty's  glance : 
Through  the  green  splendour  of  the  water  deep 

She  saw  the  constellations  reel  and  dance 
Like  fire-flies — and  withal  did  ever  keep 

The  tenour  of  her  contemplations  calm, 

With  open  eyes,  closed  feet,  and  folded  palm. 

XXIX. 

And  when  the  whirlwinds  and  the  clouds  descended 
From  the  white  pinnacles  of  that  cold  hill, 

She  passed  at  dewfall  to  a  space  extended, 
Where,  in  a  lawn  of  flowering  asphodel 

Amid  a  wood  of  pines  and  cedars  blended. 
There  yawned  an  inextinguishable  well 

Of  crimson  fire,  full  even  to  the  brim, 

/Vnd  overflowing  all  the  margin  trim. 

XXX. 

Within  the  which  she  lay  when  the  fierce  war 
Of  wintry  winds  shook  that  innocuous  liquor 

Tn  many  a  mimic  moon  and  bearded  star, 
0*er  woods  and  lawns — the  serpent  heard  it  flicker 

In  sleep,  and  dreaming  still,  he  crept  afar — 
And  when  the  windless  snow  descended  thicker 

Than  autumn  leaves,  she  watched  it  as  it  came 

Melt  on  the  surface  of  the  level  flame. 

xxxi. 
She  htCd  a  Boat  which  some  say  Vulcan  wrought 

For  Venus,  as  the  chariot  of  her  star ; 
But  it  was  found  too  feeble  to  be  fraught 

With  all  the  ardours  in  that  spl^ere  which  are, 
And  so  she  sold  it,  and  Apollo  bought 

And  gave  it  to  this  daughter :  from  a  car 
Changed  to  the  fidrest  and  the  lightest  boat 
Whi(£  ever  upon  mortal  stream  did  float. 

xxxn. 
And  others  say,  that,  when  but  three  hours  old. 

The  first-bom  Love  out  of  his  cradle  leapt. 
And  clove  dun  Chaos  with  his  wings  of  gold. 

And  like  a  horticultural  adept. 
Stole  a  strange  seed,  and  wrapt  it  up  in  mould. 

And  sowed  it  in  his  mother's  star,  and  kept 
Watering  it  all  the  summer  with  sweet  dew. 
And  with  his  wings  fanning  it  as  it  grew. 

XXXTIT. 

The  plant  grew  strong  and  green — the  snowy  flower 
Fell,  and  the  long  and  gourd-like  fruit  began 

To  turn  the  light  and  dew  by  inward  power 
To  its  own  substance :  woven  tracery  ran 

Of  light  firm  t«xture,  ribbed  and  branching,  o*er 
The  solid  rind,  like  a  leafs  veined  fan. 

Of  which  Love  scooped  this  boat,  and  with  soft 

Piloted  it  round  the  circumfluous  ocean,    [motion 

xxxrv. 

This  boat  she  moored  upon  her  fount,  and  lit 

A  living  spirit  within  all  its  frame. 
Breathing  the  soul  of  swiftness  into  it. 

Couched  on  the  fountain  like  a  panther  tame, 
One  of  the  twain  at  Evan's  feet  that  sit ; 

Or  as  on  Vesta's  sceptre  a  swift  flame, 
Or  on  blind  Homer's  heart  a  winged  thought, — 
1  n  joyous  ('xpectation  lay  the  boat. 


XXXV. 


Then  by  strange  art  she  kneaded  fire  and  snow 
Together,  tempering  the  repugnant  mass 

With  liquid  love— all  things  together  grow 
Through  which  the  harmony  of  love  can  pass ; 

And  a  fair  Shape  out  of  her  hands  did  flow 
A  living  Image,  which  did  far  surpass 

In  beauty  that  bright  shape  of  vital  stone 

Which  drew  the  heart  out  of  Pygmalion. 


XXKVI. 


A  sexless  thing  it  was,  and  in  its  growth 
It  seemed  to  have  developed  no  defect 

Of  either  sex,  yet  all  the  grace  of  both, — 

In  gentleness  and  strength  its  limbs  were  decked  ; 

The  bosom  lightly  swelled  with  its  full  youth. 
The  countenance  was  such  as  might  select 

Some  artist  that  his  skill  should  never  die. 

Imaging  forth  such  perfect  purity. 


xxxvn. 


From  its  smooth  shoulders  hung  two  rapid  wings. 
Fit  to  have  borne  it  to  the  seventh  sphere, 

Tint  with  the  speed  of  liquid  lightenings. 
Dyed  in  the  ardours  of  the  atmosphere : 

She  led  her  creature  to  the  boiling  springs 

Where  the  light  boat  was  moored,  and  said — ^Sit 

And  pointed  to  the  prow,  and  took  her  seat  [here!" 

Beside  the  rudder  with  opposing  feet. 


xxxvrii. 


And  down  the  streams  which  clove  those  mountaini 
Around  their  inland  islets,  and  amid  [v;i8t 

The  panther-peopled  forests,  whose  shade  cast 
Darkness  and  odours,  and  a  pleasure  hid 

In  melancholy  gloom,  the  pinnace  passed ; 
By  many  a  star-surrounded  pyramid 

Of  icy  crag  cleaving  the  purple  sky. 

And  caverns  yawning  round  unfathomably. 


XXXIX. 


The  silver  noon  into  that  winding  dell. 

With  slanted  gleam  athwart  the  forest  tops. 

Tempered  like  golden  evening,  feebly  fell ; 

A  green  and  glowing  light,  like  that  which  drops 

From  folded  lilies  in  which  glow-worms  dwell. 
When  earth  over  her  face  night's  mantle  wraps ; 

Between  the  severed  mountains  lay  on  high 

Over  the  stream,  a  narrow  rift  of  sky. 


XL. 


And  ever  as  she  went,  the  Image  lay 

With  folded  wings  and  una  wakened  eyes ; 

And  o'er  its  gentle  countenance  did  play 
The  busy  dreams,  as  thick  as  summer  flies. 

Chasing  the  rapid  smiles  that  would  not  stay. 
And  drinking  the  warm  tears,  and  the  sweit  sighs 

Inhaling,  which,  with  busy  murmur  vain. 

They  haid  aroused  from  that  full  heart  and  brain. 


xu. 


And  ever  down  the  prone  vale,  like  a  cloud 
Upon  a  stream  of  wind,  the  pinnace  went : 

Now  lingering  on  the  pools,  in  which  abode 
The  GBtlm  and  darkness  of  the  deep,  content 

In  which  they  paused ;  now  o'er  the  shallow  rond 
Of  white  and  dancing  waters,  all  besprent 

With  sand  and  polished  pebbles : — mortal  boat 

In  such  a  shallow  rapid  could  not  float. 


POEMS  WRITTEN   IN   1820. 


ir  rage  ihey  tear 
[Kirul  for  Ihe  rivor, 

■  hmr  preciiiice  oi  Hprajr, 
'\»  lamplcsB  way. 

lizard  My  would  nsccnd 

ny-winding  v»1p, 

ermapliroditua  I"  and  the  paJa 

Ind  pyvfl,  aa  od  the  gale 

^from  a  slope  of  grass. 


'  lienren-coloured  pin 
¥  Spotting  tliu  Btream 
ito  the  Sun's  dominio 
tliB  golden  glo« 
■g  clotho  her  eoierald-w 
with  fine  feathery  sn 


iwed  the  E1}-Bian  ur 
lung  about  that  lady  bri^l, 
d  fipeediug  there. 
It  of  the  night, 
I  in  tlie  iQamiDg  glare 
^whirlwind  with  impeluona  flighti 
red  by  those  enclmnied  wings. 
Da  towards  thdr  u  pper  springs. 


A.  hareD,  beneath  whoae  traiulucent  floor 
The  tremulous  itan  sparkled  uofatbamBbly, 

And  around  which  the  solid  vapours  tioar, 
Based  on  the  level  waters,  to  the  aby 

Lifti-'il  their  dreadful  crags ;  and  like  a  ahore 
Of  wintry  mounrains,  inaGceaaihly 

Itemmed  in  with  rifia  and  precipices  grey. 

And  hongiug  crags,  many  a  cove  and  bay. 

And  whitn  the  outer  lake  beneath  the  lash 

or  the  winds'  scourge,  foamed  like  a  voanded 

And  the  inceaaant  hail  with  atony  daah       [thing; 
Vluughed  up  the  waters,  and  the  flagging  *iD([ 

Of  tlie  roused  connorant  in  tbali^iliung  &iii 
Looked  like  the  wnek  of  some  wind-waodering 

FragnieDt  of  inky  thnnder-Knoka — this  haTaa 

Was  as  a  gem  lo  copy  Hearen  engravBa. 


On  which  that  lady  played  her  many  pranks. 
Circling  the  image  of  a  shooling  star, 

Even  SI  a  tiger  on  llydaspes'  baoks 

Outspeeds  Ihe  Antelupes  which  speediest  are. 

In  her  liglit  boat;  and  many  quips  and  cranks 
She  played  upon  the  water ;  till  the  car 

Of  the  late  moon,  like  a  eick  matron  wan. 

To  journey  from  the  misty  eaat  began. 

And  then  she  called  out  of  the  hollow  rorreta 
Oft  hose  high  clouds,  white,  golden,  and  verm  ilioo, 

In  mighty  legions  million  after  million 
They  come,  each  tniop  emblazoaing  lis  merila 

On  meteor  flags ;  and  many  a  proud  pavilion. 
Of  the  intertextui^  of  the  atmosphEre, 
They  piteliod  upon  the  plain  of  the  eahn  mere. 

They  framed  Ihe  impcml  tent  of  their  great  l^ucen 

Of  woven  cxbaLaCions,  underlaid 
With  lombent  lightning-fire,  as  may  be  seen 

A  dome  of  thin  and  open  ivory  inlud 
With  crimson  silk — crcaseta  from  the  serene 

Hung  there,  and  on  the  water  for  her  tread, 
A  tjipofitry  of  Hecce-likc  mist  was  strewn. 
Dyed  in  tho  beams  of  the  ascending  moon. 

And  on  a  throne  o'crlaid  with  starlight,  caught 
Upon  those  wandering  igles  of  aery  dew. 

Which  highest  shoals  of  mountain  shipwreck  not. 
She  sate,  and  heard  all  that  had  happened  new 

Between  the  earth  and  moonsinee  they  had  brought 
The  last  Intelligenco — and  now  she  grew 

PilIo  as  that  moon,  lost  in  the  watery  night — 

Aud  now  she  wept,  and  now  she  laughed  outright. 

These  were  tame  pleaaures. — She  would  oflcn  cUtnh 
The  ■tee|>e9t  ladder  of  the  crudded  rack 

Up  to  some  beaked  cape  of  cloud  sublime. 
And  like  Arion  on  the  dolphin's  back 

RJde  singing  through  the  shoreless  air.     Oft  time 
Following  the  serpent  lightuJng'B  winding  track. 

She  ran  upon  the  platforms  of  the  wind, 

Aud  laughed  lo  hear  the  fire-balli  roar  behind. 
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LTI. 

And  Minetimes  to  those  streams  of  upper  air, 
Which  whirl  the  earth  in  its  diurnal  round. 

She  would  ascend,  and  win  the  spirits  there 
To  let  her  join  their  chorus.     Mortals  found 

That  on  those  days  the  sky  was  calm  and  fair, 
And  mystic  snatches  of  harmonious  sound 

Wandered  upon  the  earth  where'er  she  passed, 

And  happy  tAoughts  of  hope,  too  sweet  to  last. 

LVII. 

But  her  choice  sport  was,  in  the  hours  of  sleep. 
To  f^lide  adown  old  Nilus,  when  he  threads 

Egypt  and  ^Ethiopia,  from  the  steep 
Of  utmost  Axum^,  until  he  spreads. 

Like  a  calm  flock  of  silver-fleeced  sheep. 
His  waters  on  the  plain :  and  crested  heads 

Of  cities  and  proud  temples  gleam  amid. 

And  many  a  vapour-belted  pyramid. 

Lvm. 
By  McBris  and  the  Mareotid  lakes,  [floors ; 

Strewn  with  faint  blooms  like  bridal  chamber 
Where  naked  boys  bridling  tame  water-snakes, 

Or  charioteering  ghastly  alligators. 
Had  left  on  the  sweet  waters  mighty  wakes 

Of  those  huge  forms . — within  the  brazen  doors 
Of  the  great  Labyrinth  slept  both  boy  and  beast, 
Tired  with  the  pomp  of  their  Osirian  feast 

LIZ. 

And  where  within  the  surface  of  the  river 
The  shadows  of  the  massy  temples  lie, 

And  never  are  erased — but  tremble  ever 
Like  things  which  every  cloud  can  doom  to  die. 

Through  lotus-pav*n  canals,  and  wheresoever 
The  works  of  man  pierced  that  serenest  sky 

Witli  tombs,  and  towers,  and  fane,  'twas  her  delight 

To  wander  in  the  shadow  of  the  night. 

LX. 

With  motion  like  the  spirit  of  that  wind 
Whose  soft  step  deepens  slumber,  her  light  feet 

Past  through  the  peopled  haunts  of  human  kind. 
Scattering  sweet  visions  from  her  presence  sweet, 

Through  fane  and  palace-court  and  labyrinth  mined 
With  many  a  dark  and  subterranean  street 

Under  the  Nile ;  through  chambers  high  and  deep 

She  past,  observing  mortals  in  their  sleep. 

ua. 
A  pleasure  sweet  doubtless  it  was  to  see 

Mortals  subdued  in  all  the  shapes  of  sleep. 
Here  lay  two  sister-twins  in  infancy ; 

There  a  lone  youth  who  in  his  dreams  did  weep ; 
Within,  two  lovers  linked  innocently 

In  their  loose  locks  which  over  both  did  creep 
Like  ivy  from  one  stem  ; — and  there  lay  calm, 
Old  age  with  snow-bright  hair  and  folded  palm. 

Lxn. 
But  other  troubled  forms  of  sleep  she  saw, 

Not  to  be  mirrored  in  a  holy  song, 
Distortions  foul  of  supernatural  awe. 

And  pale  imaginings  of  visioned  wrong. 
And  all  the  code  of  custom's  lawless  law 

Written  upon  the  brows  of  old  and  young : 
•*  This,"  said  the  wizard  maiden,  «•  is  the  strife 
Which  stirs  the  liquid  surface  of  man*s  life.' 


utm. 


>» 


And  little  did  the  sight  disturb  her  soul — 
We,  the  weak  mariners  of  that  wide  lake, 

Where'er  its  shores  extend  or  billows  roll. 
Our  course  unpiloted  and  starless  make 

O'er  its  wide  surface  to  an  unknown  goal, — 
But  she  in  the  calm  depths  her  way  could  take. 

Where  in  bright  bowers  immortal  forms  abide, 

Beneath  the  weltering  of  the  restless  tide. 


uuv. 


And  she  saw  princes  couched  under  the  glow 
Of  sunlike  gems ;  and  round  each  temple-court 

In  dormitories  ranged,  row  after  row. 
She  saw  the  priests  asleep, — all  of  one  sort, 

For  all  were  educated  to  be  so. 
The  peasants  in  their  huts,  and  in  the  port 

The  sailors  she  saw  cradled  on  the  waves. 

And  the  dead  lulled  within  their  dreamless  graves. 


LXV. 


And  all  the  forms  in  which  those  spirits  lay. 
Were  to  her  sight  like  the  diaphanous 

Veils,  in  which  those  sweet  ladies  oft  array 

Their  delicate  limbs,  who  would  conceal  from  us 

Only  their  scorn  of  all  concealment :  they 
Move  in  the  light  of  their  own  beauty  thus. 

But  these  and  all  now  lay  with  sleep  upon  them. 

And  little  thought  a  Witch  was  looking  on  them. 


LXTt. 


She  all  those  human  figures  breathing  there 
Beheld  as  living  spirits — to  her  eyes 

The  naked  beauty  of  the  soul  lav  bare, 

And  often  through  a  rude  and  worn  disguise 

She  saw  the  inner  form  most  bright  and  fair — 
And  then, — she  had  a  charm  of  strange  device, 

^hich,  murmured  on  mute  lips  with  tender  tone, 

Could  make  that  spirit  mingle  with  her  own. 


LZVII. 


Alas,  Aurora  I  what  wouldst  thou  have  given 
For  such  a  charm,  when  Tithon  became  grey ! 

Or  how  much,  Venus,  of  thy  silver  heaven 
Wouldst  thou  have  yielded,  ere  Proserpina 

Had  half  (oh  I  why  not  all !)  the  debt  forgiven 
Which  dear  Adonis  had  been  doomed  to  pay, 

To  any  witch  who  would  have  taught  you  it  I 

The  Heliad  doth  not  know  its  value  yet. 


Lzviir. 


*Tis  said  in  after  times  her  spirit  free 

Knew  what  love  was,  and  felt  itself  alone — 

But  holy  Dian  could  not  chaster  be 
Before  she  stooped  to  kiss  Endymion, 

Than  now  this  lady — like  a  sexless  bee 

Tostins;  all  blossoms,  and  conflned  to  none — 

Among  those  mortal  forms,  the  wizard-maiden 

Passed  with  an  eye  serene  and  heart  unladen. 


LXIX. 


To  those  she  saw  most  beautiful,  she  gave 

Strange  panacea  in  a  crystal  bowl. 
They  drank  in  their  deep  sleep  of  that  sweet  wave 

And  lived  thenceforth  as  if  some  control, 
Mightier  than  life,  were  in  them ;  and  the  grave 

Of  such,  when  death  oppressed  the  weary  soui. 
Was  a  green  and  over-arching  bower 
Lit  by  Uie  gems  of  many  a  starry  flower. 


PTiEHS   WBHTEX   IX    IK*. 

(f«:  -.h-}  >n*  y^rwA.  rhr 
irt^bint'  nii;.!:.;:. kirfl  >-t.>^ 

,11.1.  iJui  'Iioii.t  r^iuk; 

Anl  -Jm  ib>  ThA  ■.«>j  In  tbnii  nU  do  ill : 

<»?™.-!>  ib.<iKu>]  «i.™,-  -birh  !.««■  flud 

T:,-  M:i^h  fooDd    :-r^»,.l ,«  il«-.  u.t  thrir  fit 

*'"»   t-n.    >(iu-U  «  ^id-.-  wt-dri't,  niiiid  ftrir 
Shp  did  unii*  ajji  i  mitli  •B>i»iit  rlru-  [miitd  ' 

Uf  ikf  i>  airm:uu  ^nd  of  Irnili  tiimre. 


lb*  prank'  rhr  i^Isynl  anuns  the  dtin 
I  Inrii,  and  alal  »lie  did  to  ffirilFH 
i>nt>iii-liiij  llirm  in  Ikt  iiriTI  ditiiM, 
Tn  <!■.  hir  mill.  aiR)  ^li«*  :l>-ir  Mil'ile  tliglit^ 
Milt  dt^clareainiiwr  linir;  fnr  ii  ■■ 
A  Uili.'  iii'irv  lii  r<ir  ihc  wpinl  winter  highto — 


ODE  ru  NAPLES'. 


n  vrilWin  the  ciiv  dinintcrml  +  ; 

I  lii-;ird  lilt:  Muiuainnl  ktva  like  light  foot- 

(Jf  npiriiB  iBdHin^  tlimiiith  the  streeU ;  xnd  b»nl 
Til.-  .M..uiitniii'H  Hluiiil.crxus  T.>ice  at  inlcrvsls 
TluiLI  ilir^.u;.-h  tliu»  n)<>fli-«  liulb  ; 
Till-  firamilar  lliuiiikr  pen  ft  mi  rig  itliwik 

Till-  limpuiiij;  soul  in  mj-  Bimiiended  blood  [ 
1  fL'lt  tluit  Kiirlli  nuc  uf  licr  di^p  hrart  apolie — 
I  fi-lt,  but  huaxA  nul : — through  white  culiunof 
TIk  iHle-HUBtuiiing  Ocean  flood,  [glowed 

A  ]itiiui<  iif  light  bclwepii  two  heaveiiB  of  aiure : 
Aniunil  nic  gleamed  many  a  bright  Kpulclirc 
Of  whiMe  pure  buouty,  Time,  as  if  nig  pleasure 
Were  tu  Hparo  Death,  had  never  made  eraauicj 
Hut  evcr^  living  lineament  waa  cl<nr 
As  ill  till'  Hculjituc's  tliDu^ht ;  and  there 
Til.    "..iih-  (if  Moiiy  nijrtic,  ivy  and  pine. 


IuUl'J  all  tliingB,  Lruudedupuu  m 


Tlir'n  getilti'  winds  aroae, 
Willi  iiintiy  n  luinglecl  clone 
or  wild  yl'^iHan  kxiiihI  and  inouiitain  odour  keen  ; 

Wi'ltcni  with  air-likc  ntotion, 

nmnd  its  boven  of  alariT  green, 
Miii'iiil-  lliu  Mii-flou't'ni  in  thnae  puiple  cans, 
Evi-ii  iiH  tlic  ever  HlnniiUwi  almceyliere 
Kl.>ut»  o-er  till'  P.t>KiHn  ivnini, 
iHireinr,  libv  an  Angel  o'l*  the  waves 
(.If  Dunlijilil,  wliav  ■wifl  pinnace  of  dewy  air 

ipvll  rail  llBJiF  Willi  ilie  cnihualiisni  ncilcd  bjr 


l\mp.iL 


r\    ^ 


ODE  TO  NAPLES. 


27fi 


No  storm  can  overwhelm  ; 

I  sailed  whex^  ever  flows 

Under  the  calm  Serene 

A  spirit  of  deep  emotion. 

From  the  unknown  graves 

Of  the  dead  kings  of  Melody  *. 
Sliadowy  Aornos  darkened  o'er  the  helm 
The  horizontal  aether  ;  heaven  stript  bare 
Its  depths  over  Elysium,  where  the  prow 
Made  the  invisible  «ater  white  as  snow  ; 
Prom  that  Typhsean  mount,  Inarime, 
There  streamed  a  sunlit  vapour,  like  the  standard 

Of  some  ethereal  host ; 

Whilst  from  all  the  coast. 
Louder  and  louder,  gathering  round,  there  wandered 
Over  the  oracular  woods  and  divine  sea 
Prophesyings  which  grew  articulate — 
They  seize  me — I  must  speak  them; — ^be  they  fate ! 

STROPHE  a.  1. 
Naples  !  thou  Heart  of  men,  which  ever  pantest 

Naked,  beneath  the  lidless  eye  of  heaven  1 
t^lysian  City,  which  to  calm  enchantest 
The  mutinous  air  and  sea !  they  round  thee,  even 
As  sleep  round  Love,  are  driven  I 
Metropolis  of  a  ruined  Paradise 

Long  lost,  lat«  won,  and  yet  but  half  regained ! 
Bright  Altar  of  the  bloodless  sacrifice. 
Which  armed  Victory  offers  up  unstained 
To  Love,  the  flower-enchained  ! 
Thou  which  wert  once,  and  then  didst  cease  to  be. 
Now  art,  and  henceforth  ever  shalt  be,  free. 
If  Hope,  and  Truth,  and  Justice  can  avail. 
Hail,  hail,  all  hail ! 

STROPHE  $.   2. 
Thou  youngest  giant  birth, 
Which  from  the  groaning  earth 
Leap*st,  clothed  in  armour  of  impenetrable  scale  I 
Last  of  the  Intercessors 
Who  'gaiiiBt  tlie  Crowned  Transgressors 
Plcadest  before  God's  love  !  Arrayed  in  Wisdom's 
mail. 
Wave  thv  lightning  lance  in  mirth  ; 
Nor  let  thy  high  heart  fail, 
Though  from  theu*  hundi*cd  gates  the  leagued 
Oppressors, 
With  hurried  legions  move ! 
Hail,  hail,  all  hail  I 

ANTISTROPHB  a. 

What  though  Cimmerian  Anarchs  dare  blaspheme 

Freedom  and  thee  1  thy  shield  is  as  a  mirror 
To  make  their  blind  slaves  see,  and  with  flcrce 
gleam 

To  turn  his  hungry  sword  upon  the  wearer  ; 
A  new  Actojon's  error 
Shall  theirs  have  been — devoured  by  their  own 

Be  thou  like  the  imperial  Basilisk,       [hounds  ! 
Killing  thy  foe  with  unapparent  wounds  ! 

Gaae  on  oppression,  till,  at  that  dread  risk 

Aghast,  she  pass  from  the  Earth's  disk  ; 
Fear  not,  but  gaze — for  freemen  mightier  grow. 
And  slaves  more  feeble,  gazing  on  their  foe. 

If  Hope,  and  Truth,  and  Justice  may  avail. 

Thou  shalt  be  great.— All  hail ! 

ANTISTROPHE  0,   2. 

From  Freedom's  form  divine. 
From  Nature's  inmost  shrine, 


«  Homer  an4  VirgU. 


Strip  every  impious  ga^  d,  rend  Error  veil  by  veil : 

O'er  Ruin  desolate. 

O'er  Falsehood's  fallen  state, 
Sit  thou  sublime,  imawed  ;  be  the  Destroyer  pale) ! 

And  equal  laws  be  thine, 

And  wmged  words  let  sail. 
Freighted  with  truth  even  from  the  throne  of  God : 

That  wealth,  surviving  faXe, 

Be  thine.— All  haU  1 

ANTISTEOPHE   a.  7. 

Didst  thou  not  start  to  hear  Spain's  thrilling  peeac 

From  land  to  land  re-echoed  solemnly. 
Till  silence  became  music !    From  the  iEsean  * 
To  the  cold  Alps,  eternal  Italy 
Starts  to  hear  thine  I  The  Sea 
Which  paves  the  desert  streets  of  Venice,  laughs 

In  light  and  music  ;  widowed  Genoa  wan. 
By  moonlight  spells  ancestral  epitaphs, 
Munnuring,  where  is  Doria !  fair  Milan, 
Within  whose  veins  long  ran 
The  viper's  f  pabying  venom,  lifts  her  heel 
To  bruise  his  head.     The  signal  and  the  seal 
(If  Hope,  and  Truth,  and  Justice  can  avaU) 
Art  Thou  of  all  these  hopes.— 0  hail  I 

ANTISTROPHB  0.  y, 

Florence  !  beneath  the  sun. 

Of  cities  fair^rt  one. 
Blushes  within  her  bower  for  Freedom's  expecta- 

From  eyes  of  quenchless  hope        [tiou : 

Rome  tears  the  priestly  cope. 
As  ruling  once  by  power,  so  now  by  admiration,— 

An  athlete  stript  to  run 

From  a  remoter  station 
For  the  high  prize  lost  on  Philippi's  shore  : — 
As  then  Hope,  Truth,  and  Justice  did  avail, 
So  now  may  Fraud  and  Wrong  !     0  hail ! 

EPODB  I.  j9. 

Hear  ye  the  march  as  of  the  Earth-born  Forms 

Arrayed  against  the  ever-living  Gods ! 
The  crash  and  darkness  of  a  thousand  storms 
Bursting  their  inaccessible  abodes 

Of  crags  and  thunder  clouds  t 
See  ye  the  banners  blazoned  to  the  day, 

Inwrought  with  emblems  of  barbaric  pride  t 
Dissonant  threats  kill  Silence  far  away, 

The  Serene  Heaven  which  wraps  our  Eden  wide 
With  iron  light  is  dyed. 
The  Anarchs  of  the  North  lead  forth  their  legions 

Like  Chaos  o'er  creation,  uncreating  ; 
An  hundred  tribes  nourished  on  strange  religions 
And  lawless  slaveries,— down  the  aerial  regions 
Of  the  white  Alps,  desolating. 
Famished  wolves  that  bide  no  waiting. 
Blotting  the  glowing  footsteps  of  old  glory, 
Tramplingour  columned  cities  into  dust. 

Their  dull  and  savage  lust 
On  Beauty's  corse  to  sickness  satiating —    [hoary 
They  come  !     The  fields  they  tread  look  black  and 
With  fire— from  their  red  feet  the  streams  run 
gory  I 

EPODB  II.  /9. 

Great  Spirit,  deepest  Love  ! 
Which  rulest  and  doel  move 

«  JUea,  the  Island  of  Cfroe. 
t  The  viper  was  th«  amiorial  device  of  Uie  Ylacontl, 
I  tyrants  of  Milan. 

T  1. 


POEMS    WRITTEN    fV    1821). 


AboTs  ii  dealb— uid  we  are  death, 

Dmlh  has  Mt  hia  marie  and  «eal 
On  all  we  are  and  aU  we  feel. 
On  all  we  know  and  all  we  I^, 


Firat  our  pleanrea 

Our  hopes,  and  then 

Theae  are  dead,  the  debt  is  due, 

UuBt  clums  dost — and  we  die  too. 

All  thin^  thai  we  lore  and  cheriih, 
Like  Durflelves,  mnsC  fade  and  periiJi  \ 
Such  ia  our  rado  mortal  lot- 
Love  itself  would,  did  liie;  oot. 


LIBERTY. 

The  fienr  monnlaiaa  answer  each  other  ; 
Thuir  Ihunilcrini^B  are  echoed  fram  lone  to  xoaa  ; 
The  lempesluous  iiceaos  awake  one  umdter, 
And  the  icv-roeks  are  shaken  round  wiiitcr'l 

When  the  elarion  of  the  Typhoon  is  blown. 

From  n  ungle  cloud  the  lightninj;  flashes. 
Whilst  a  thousand  isin  are  llluinioed  around  : 
Earthquake  is  trampling  one  cit.v  to  asbea, 
An  hundred  are  Bhuddering  and  totterii^  ;  tha 

Is  helloniug  underground. 

But  keener  thy  gaze  (h&u  the  liglitnine's  glare, 
A  nd  BwifliT  thy  Blep  than  the  eulhquake'a  tramp  ; 
Thou  d<-Hfcni9<t  the  rage  of  the  ocean  ;  thy  stare 
Makes  blind  the  Tolconoeg  ;  the  Bun's  hrighc  lamp 
To  thine  is  a  fen-fire  damp. 

From  billow  and  mountain  and  exhalation 
The  suiiliRht  is  darted  througli  vapour  and  blast  ; 
From  sniriC  to  spirit,  frum  natiuu  to  nation, 
From  city  to  tuuulet,  thy  dawning  ia  cast,—- 
Aad  tyranU  and  slaves  ore  like  shadows  of  night 
Id  Ibe  van  of  the  morning  hght. 


TO  THE  MOON. 


tT  thou  pals  fol 


CJZ^ 


\biae  Si(9ven,  and  gazing  on  the  earth, 
A'andenng  companion  I  ess 
Among  the  stars  that  have  a  diS'erent  hirthr-- 
And  ever-changing,  tike  a  joyless  eye 
That  finds  no  object  worth  ita  oonstanoy  I 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


«77 


SUMMER  AND  WINTER. 


It  was  a  bright  and  cheerful  afternoon, 
Towards  the  end  of  the  smnny  month  of  June,. 
When  the  north  wind  congregates  in  crowds 
The  floating  mouitains  of  the  silver  clouds 
From  the  horizon — and  the  stainless  sky 
ripens  bryond  them  like  eternity. 
All  things  rejoiced  beneath  the  sun^  the  weeds, 
The  river,  and  the  com-Aelds,  and  the  reeds  ; 
The  willow  leaves  that  glanced  in  the  light  breeze,. 
And  the  firm  foUage  of  the  larger  trees. 

It  was  a  winter  such  as  when  birds  die 
In  the  deep  forests  ;  and  the  fishes  tie 
Stiffened  in  the  translucent  ice,  which  makes 
Even  the  m«d  and  slime  of  the  warm  lakes 
A  wrinkled  clod,  as  hard  as  brick  ;  and  when^ 
Among  their  children,  comfortable  men 
Gather  about  great  fires,  and  yet  feel  cold : 
Alas  i  then  for  the  homeless  beggar  old  \ 


THE  TOWER  OF  FAMINE*. 


Amid  the  desolation  of  a  city. 

Which  wa8  the  cradle,  and  is  now  the  grave. 

Of  an  extiiiguiHhed  people  ;  so  that  pitv 

Weeps  o'er  the  shipwrecks  of  oblivion  s  wave. 

There  stands  the  Tower  of  Famine.     It  is  built 

Upon  some  prison* homes,  whose  dwellers  rave 

For  bread,  and  gold,  and  blood  :  pain,  linked  to 

Agitates  the  light  flame  of  their  hours,         [guilt. 

Until  its  vital  oil  is  spent  or  spilt : 

There  stands  the  pile,  a  tower  amid  the  towers 

And  sacred  domes  ;  each  marble-ribbed  roof. 

The  brazen-gated  temples,  and  the  bowers 

Of  solitary  wealth  !  the  tempest-proof 

Pavilions  of  the  dark  Italian  air 

Are  by  its  presence  dimmed — they  stand  a1o«f. 

And  are  withdrawn — so  that  the  world  is  bare. 

As  if  a  spectre,  wrapt  in  8ha|)eIe8S  terror. 

Amid  a  com]>any  of  ladies  fair 

Should  glide  and  glow,  till  it  became  a  mirror 

Of  all  thrir  Ix^uty,  and  their  hair  and  hue, 

The  life  of  their  Hwect  eyes,  with  all  its  error> 

Should  be  absorbed,  till  they  to  marble  gruw. 


AN  ALLEGORY. 


A  PORTAL  as  of  shadowy  adamant 

Stands  yawuing  on  the  highway  of  the  life 
Which  we  all  ti*eud,  a  cavern  huge  and  gaunt ; 

Around  it  rages  an  unceasing  strife 
Of  Hhadows,  like  the  restless  clouds  that  haunt 
The  gap  of  .some  cleft  mountain,  lifted  high 
Into   the  whiriwinds  of  the  upper  sky. 


•  At  Pin  there  tttill  eziHlM  tlio  priMin  of  Ugi>lino,  which 
goes  by  the  n«i»o  of  ••  La  T<»itc  della  Fame:"  in  the 
adJoininK  building  the  gallcy-hlavcw  are  conlinud.  It  ia 
«ituatfd  near  the  Pontc  al  Mare  on  the  Aruo. 


And  many  passed  it  by  with  careless  tread. 
Not  knowing  that  a  shadowy  [  ] 

Tnusks  every  traveller  even  to  where  the  dead 
Wait  p«koefully  for  their  companion  new  ; 

Bat  others,,  by  more  curious  humour  led. 
Pause  to  examine, — ^tbese  are  very  few, 

And  they  learn  little  there,  except  to  know 

That  shadows  follow  them  where'er  they  go. 


THE  WORLD'S  WANDERERS. 


Tell  me,  thou  star,  whose  wings  of  light 
Speed  thee  in  tliy  fiery  flight. 
In  what  cavern  of  the  night 

Will  thy  pinions  close  now  t 

Tell  me,  moen»  tho«  pale  and  grey 
Pilgrim  of  heaven's  homeless  way. 
In  what  depth  of  night  or  day 
Seekest  tho«  repose  now  ! 

Weary  wind,  who  wanderest 
Like  tile  world's  rejected  guest, 
Hast  thou  still  some  secret  nest 
On  the  tree  or  billow ! 


SONNET. 


Yb  hasten  to  the  dead  !     What  seek  ye  there. 

Ye  restless  thoughts  and  busy  purposes 

Of  the  idle  brain,  which  the  world's  livery  wear  ! 

O  thou  quick  Heart,  which  pantest  to  possess 

All  that  anticipation  feiKneth  fair  ! 

Thou  vainly  curious  Mind  which  wouldeet  guess 

Whence  thou  didstcomo,and  whither  thou  mayest  go, 

And  that  which  never  yet  was  known  wouldtit 

know — 
Oh,  whither  hasten  ye,  that  thus  ye  press 
With  such  swift  feet  life's  green  and  pleasant  path, 
Seeking  alike  from  happiness  and  woe 
A  refuge  in  the  cavern  of  grey  death  ! 
O  heart,  and  mind,  and  thoughts  !     What  thing 

do  you 
Hiope  to  inherit  in  the  grave  below  t 


LINES  TO  A  REVIEWER. 


Alas  t  good  friend,  what  profit  can  you  see 
In  hating  such  a  hateless  thing  as  me  t 
There  is  no  si>ort  in  hate  where  all  the  rage 
Is  on  one  side.     In  vain  would  you  assuage 
Your  frowns  upon  an  unresisting  smile. 
In  which  not  even  contempt  lurks,  to  beguile 
Your  heart,  by  some  faint  8^Tni>athy  of  hate. 
Oh  conquer  what  you  cannot  entiat^^ ! 
For  to  your  passion  I  am  far  more  coy 
Than  ever  yet  was  coldest  maid  or  boy 
In  winter  noon.     Of  your  antipathy 
If  1  am  the  Narcissus,  you  are  free 
To  pine  into  a  sound  with  hating  me. 
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ebiuining  trom  her  frank  and  iflbctimule  natore 

SIiu  luul  ttiD  niiHt  inleiiiH  lovo  of  Lnowledse,  i 
I  dclicttte  ui<l  trerabling  senaibilil;,  and  prewrrrd 
frcilinip»  of  miod,  aftrr  ■  life  of  eoiuideiable 
■dvenitv.  Aa  a  favourite  friend  of  my  father  we 
hadsouglit  her  wilh  eagernen,  and  the  moat  open 
and  cordial  fricaiUhip  was  esUblisfaed  betweeo  oa. 
Wb  ■pent  the  summer  at  the  hatha  of  San 
Giuliano,  four  miles  from  Piaa.  These  baths 
vereiiS  great  usetoSbelle;  in  aoothing  his  nervous 
irrilabilitf .  We  made  sereral  excuraions  in  the 
ncif;)iboiirhood.  The  euuntrj'  around  ia  fertile  ; 
and  diversified  and  rendered  [neturtaqiiebj'iBnga 
of  near  hilla  and  more  distant  mountains.  The 
pcasuilcy  are  a  handsome,  mtelligent  race,  and 
there  was  a  glailBome  puddjt  heaven  spread  over 
us,  that  rendered  home  and  every  aoene  ve  visit 
cheerful  and  bright.  During  some  of  the  botleal 
days  of  A  ugust,  Shelley  made  a  solitary  joomoy 
on  foot  to  the  aummiL  of  Monle  San  Pclcgrino — 
a  raounlain  of  acinic  height,  on  the  lop  of  which 
llicrc  is  a  vhapel,  llic  object,  during  certain  daye 
in  the  year,  of  many  piJgriraagM.  The  eKCun 
delighted  him  while  it  lasted,  though  he  exerted 
himself  too  much,  and  the  effect  was  conaiderBble 
lassitude  and  weakness  on  his  return.  During 
the  expi-ilition  ho  conceived  the  idea  and  wrote, 
in  the  three  daj-a  immediately  succeeiling  to  his 
return,  the  Witch  of  Atlas.  This  |ioem  la  pecu- 
liarly chainctfrislio  of  his  tastea— wildly  fanciful, 
full  of  brilliant  imafrery,  and  diernrding  human 
interest  and  ]«8Hon,  to  revel  in  the  foD'as^c  ideu 
[hat  Ilia  inmginalion  suggested. 

The  surpasBing  excellence  of  The  Ccnci  had 
made  mo  greatly  desire  tiuit  Shelley  slioutil 
increase  his  popularity,  by  adopting  subjects  Uiai 
would  more  suit  the  popular  taste,  than  a  ptumt 
cuneeived  in  the  ubslract  and  dn.'omy  sgiiric  nf  the 
Wiieh  of  Atlas.  It  was  not  only  thai  1  wisned 
bim  Ut  acquire  popularity  aa  rcdoondiiij;  tu  his 
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fame ;  but  I  believed  that  he  would  obtain  a 
greater  mastery  over  his  own  powers,  and  greater 
happiness  in  his  mind,  if  public  applause  crowned 
his  endeavours.  The  few  stanzas  that  precede 
the  poem  were  addressed  to  me  on  my  repireseot- 
lug  these  ideas  to  him.  Even  now  I  believe  that 
I  was  in  the  right.  Shelley  did  not  expect  sym- 
pathy and  approbation  from  the  public ;  but  the 
want  of  it  took  away  a  portion  of  the  ardour  that 
ought  to  have  sustained  him  while  writing.  He 
was  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  and  on  the 
inspiration  of  his  own  soul,  and  wrote  because  his 
mind  overflowed,  without  the  hope  of  being  appre- 
ciated. I  had  not  the  most  distant  wish  that  he 
should  truckle  in  opinion,  or  submit  his  lofty  aspi- 
rations for  the  human  race  to  the  low  ambition 
and  pride  of  the  many,  but  I  felt  sure,  that  if  his 
poems  were  more  addvrased  to  the  common  feel- 
ings of  men,  his  proper  i-ank  among  tlie  writers 
of  the  day  would  be  acknowledged  ;  and  that 
popularity  as  a  poet  would  enable  his  counti*ymen 
to  do  justice  to  his  character  and  virtues  ;  which^ 
in  those  days,  it  was  the  mode  to  attack  with  the 
most  flagitious  calumnies  and  insulting  abusob 
That  he  felt  thcso  things  deeply  cannot  be  doubted, 
though  he  armed  himself  with  the  consciousness 
of  acting  from  a  lofty  and  heroic  sense  of  right 
The  truth  burst  from  his  heart  sometimes  in  soli-> 
tude,  and  he  would  write  a  few  unfinished  verses 
that  showed  that  he  felt  the  sting  ;  among  such  I 
find  the  following  : — 

Alas !  tills  is  not  what  I  thought  Itfc  wan. 
I  knew  that  thoro  wero  crimen  and  evil  men, 
Miticry  and  hato ;  nor  did  I  Iioih;  to  pass 
Untouched  by  sufTcring,  through  the  rugged  glen. 
In  mine  own  lioart  I  saw  as  in  a  gIa<U) 

The  hcjirtJ*  of  others And  wlicn 

I  went  among  my  kind,  with  triple  bniss 
Of  calm  endurance  mj*  weak  bresuit  I  nrme«). 
To  bear  scorn,  fear,  and  liate,  a  wuful  mass  I 

I  believed  tliat  all  this  morbid  feeling  would 
vanish,  if  the  chord  of  sympathy  betwi>cn  him  and 
his  countrymen  were  touched.  But  my  per- 
suasions were  vain,  the  mind  could  not  be  bent 
from  its  natural  inclination.  Shelley  shrunk 
in.stinetively  from  portraying  human  passion,  with 
its  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  of  dlHappointment 
and  disquiet.  Such  opened  again  the  wounds  of  his 
own  heart,  and  he  loved  to  shelter  himself  i-ather 
in  the  airiest  flights  of  fancy,  forgetting  love  and 
hate,  and  regret  and  lost  hope,  in  such  imagina- 
tions as  borrowed  their  hues  from  sunrise  or  sun- 
set, from  the  yellow  moonshine  or  paly  twilight, 
from  the  aspect  of  the  far  ocean  or  the  sliadows  of 


the  woods  ;  which  celebrated  the  singing  of  the 
winds  among  the  pines,  the  flow  of  a  munnuring 
stream,  and  the  thousand  harmonious  sounds 
which  nature  creates  in  her  solitudes.  These  are 
the  materials  which  form  tlie  VVitch  of  Atlas  ;  it 
is  a  brilliani  congregation  of  ideas,  such  aa  his 
senses  gathered^  and  his  fancy  coloured,  during 
his  rambles  i*.  the  sunny  land  he  so  much 
loved. 

Our  stay  at  the  baths  of  San  Giuliano  was 
shortened  by  an  accident.  At  the  foot  of  our 
garden  ran  the  canal  that  comnmnicated  between 
the  Serchio  and  the  Anio.  The  Sercliio  over- 
flowed its  banks,  and  breaking  its  bounds,  this 
canal  also  overflowed  ;  all  this  pai't  of  the  country 
is  below  the  level  of  its  rivers,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  it  was  speedily  flooded.  The  rising 
waters  tilled  the  square  of  the  baths,  in  the  lower 
part  of  which  our  house  was  situated.  The  canal 
overflowed  in  the  garden  behind ;  the  lisiug  waters 
on  either  side  at  last  burst  open  the  doors,  and 
meeting  in  the  bouse,  rose  to  tlie  height  of  six 
feet.  It  was  a  picturesque* sight  at  night,  to  see 
the  peasants  driving  the  cattle  from  the  plains 
below,  to  the  hills  above  the  baths.  A  Are  waa 
kept  up  to  guide  them  across  the  ford  ;  and  the 
forms  of  the  men  and  the  animals  showed  in  dark 
relief  against  the  red  glare  of  the  flame,  which 
was  reflected  again  in  tlie  waters  tliat  flllcd  tlie 
square.  ' 

We  then  removed  to  Pisa,  and  took  up  our 
abode  there  for  the  winter.  The  extreme  mild- 
ness of  tht)  climate  suited  Shelley,  and  his  soli- 
tude was  enlivened  by  an  intereoui'se  with  several 
ijitimate  friends.  Chance  cast  us,  strangely 
enough,  on  this  (juiet,  half-unpeopled  town  ;  but 
its  very  peace  suited  Shelley, — its  river,  the  near 
mountjiins,  and  not  distant  sea,  added  to  its 
atti*actions,  and  wore  the  objects  of  many  delight- 
ful excursitms.  We  feared  the  south  of  Italy 
and  a  hotter  climate,  on  account  of  our  child  ; 
our  former  bereavement  inspiring  us  with  terror. 
We  seemed  to  take  root  here,  and  moved  little 
afterwards  ;  often,  indeed,  entertaining  pngects 
for  visiting  other  parts  of  Italy,  but  still  dt>Iaying. 
But  for  our  fears,  on  account  of  our  child,  I 
believe  wo  should  have  wandered  over  the  world, 
both  being  passionately  fond  of  travelling.  But 
human  life,  besides  its  great  unalterable  necessities, 
is  ruled  by  a  thousand  liliputian  ties^  that  shackle 
at  the  time,  although  it  is  diflicult  to  account  after- 
wards for  tlieir  influence  over  our  destiny 
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Sweet  Spirit  I  Sister  of  that  orphan  one,  | 

^hoae  empire  is  the  name  thoa  weepest  ou, 
Ln  my  heart'a  temple  I  suspend  to  thee 
These  votive  wreaths  of  withered  memory. 

Poor  captive  bird  !  who,  from  thy  narrow  cage, 
Pourest  such  music,  that  it  might  assuage 
The  rugged  hearts  of  those  who  prisoned  thee. 
Were  they  not  deaf  to  all  sweet  melody  ; 
This  song  shall  be  thy  rose :  its  petals  pale 
Are  dead,  indeed,  my  adored  Nightingale ! 
But  soft  and  fragrant  is  the  faded  blossom. 
And  it  has  no  thorn  left  to  wound  thy  bosom. 

High,  spirit-winged  Heart !  who  dost  for  ever 
Beat  thine  unfeeling  bars  with  vain  endeavour. 
Till  those  bright  plumes  of  thought,  in  which 

arrayed 
It  over-soared  this  low  and  worldly  shade. 
Lie  shattered  ;  and  thy  panting  wounded  breast 
Stains  with  dear  blood  its  unmatemal  nest ! 
I  weep  vain  tears :  blood  would  less  bitter  be. 
Yet  poured  forth  gladlier,  could  it  profit  thee. 

Seraph  of  Heaven  !  too  gentle  to  be  human. 
Veiling  beneath  that  radiant  form  of  Woman 
All  that  is  insupportable  in  thee 
Of  light,  and  love,  and  immortality ! 
Sweet  Benediction  in  the  eternal  Curee  ! 
Veiled  Glory  of  this  lampless  Universe ! 
Thou   Moon  beyond  the  clouds !     Thou   living 

Form 
Among  the  Dead  !  Thou  Star  above  the  Storm  ! 
Thou  Wonder,  and  thou  Beauty,  and  thou  Terror ! 
Thou  Harmony  of  Nature's  art !  Thou  Mirror 
In  whom,  as  in  the  splendour  of  the  Sun, 
All  shapes  look  glorious  which  thou  gazest  on  ! 
Ay,  even  the  dim  words  which  obscure  thee  now 
Flash,  lightning-like,  with  unaccustomed  glow ; 
I  pray  thee  that  thou  blot  from  this  sad  song 
All  of  its  much  mortality  and  wrong. 
With  those  clear  drops,  which  start  like  sacred  dew 
From  the  twin   lignts  thy  sweet  soul  darkens 

through, 
Weeping,  till  sorrow  becomes  ecstacy : 
Then  sinUe  on  it,  so  that  it  may  not  die. 

I  never  thought  before  my  death  to  see 
Youth's  vision  thus  made  perfect :  Emily, 
I  love  thee ;  though  the  world  by  no  thin  name 
Will  hide  that  love,  from  its  unvalued  shame. 
Would  we  two  had  been  twins  of  the  same  mother! 
Or,  that  the  name  my  heart  lent  to  another 
(!<>uld  be  a  sister's  bond  for  her  and  thee. 
Blending  two  beams  of  one  eternity  I 
Vet  were  one  lawful  and  the  other  true. 
These  names,  though  dear,  could  paint  not,  as  is  due, 
How  beyond  refuge  I  am  thine.     Ah  me  ! 
I  am  not  thine  :  1  am  a  part  of  thee. 


Sweet  Lamp  I  my  moth-like  Muse  has  burnt  iti 
wings. 
Or,  like  a  dymg  swan  who  soars  and  sings. 
Young  Love  should  teach  Time,  in  hisown  grey  style^ 
All  that  thou  art.    Art  thou  not  void  of  guile, 
A  lovely  soul  formed  to  be  blest  and  bless ! 
A  well  of  sealed  and  secret  happiness, 
Whose  waters  like  blithe  liffht  and  music  are^ 
Vanquishing  dissonance  and  ^loom  t  A  Star 
Which  moves  not  in  the  movmg  Heavens,  alone  ? 
A  smile  amid  dark  frowns  f  a  gentle  tone 
Amid  rude  voices  t  a  beloved  light  t 
A  Solitude,  a  Refuge,  a  Delight  t 
A  lute,  which  those  whom  love  has  taught  to  plaj 
Make  music  on,  to  soothe  the  roughest  day 
And  lull  fond  grief  asleep  t  a  buried  treasure  t 
A  cradle  of  young  thoughts  of  wingless  pleasure  t 
A  riolet-dirouded  grave  of  Woe  t-^I  measure 
The  world  of  fancies,  seeking  one  like  thee. 
And  find — alas  1  mine  own  infirmity. 

She  met  me.  Stranger,  upon  life's  rough  way, 
And  lured  me  towards  sweet  Death  ;  as  Ni^t  bjr 

Day, 
Winter  bv  Spring,  or  Sorrow  by  swift  Hope^ 
Led  into  light,  li&,  peace.    An  antelope. 
In  Uie  suspended  impulse  of  its  lightness, 
Were  less  ethereally  light :  the  briffhtness 
Of  her  divinest  presence  trembles  uirough 
Her  limbs,  as  underneath  a  cloud  of  dew 
Embodied  in  the  windless  heaven  of  June, 
Amid  the  splendour-wingod  stars,  the  Moon 
Bums  inextinguishably  beautiful : 
And  from  her  lips,  as  from  a  hyacinth  full 
Of  honey-dew,  a  liquid  murmur  drops. 
Killing  the  sense  with  passion :  sweet  as  stops 
Of  planetary  music  heard  in  trance. 
In  her  mild  lights  the  starry  spirits  dance, 
The  sunbeams  of  those  wells  which  ever  leap 
Under  the  lightnings  of  the  soul — ^too  deep 
For  the  brief  fathom-line  of  thought  or  sense. 
The  glory  of  her  being,  issuing  thence. 
Stains  the  dead,  blank,  cold  air  with  a  warm  shade 
Of  unentangled  intermixture,  made 
By  Love,  of  light  and  motion  ;  one  intense 
Diffusion,  one  serene  Omnipresence, 
Whose  flowing  outlines  mingle  in  their  flowing 
Around  her  cheeks  and  utmost  fingers  glowing 
With  the  unintermitted  blood,  which  there 
Quivers,  (as  in  a  fleece  of  snow-like  air 
The  crimson  pulse  of  living  morning  quiver,) 
Continuously  prolonged,  and  ending  never, 
Till  they  are  lost,  and  in  that  Beauty^  furled 
Which  penetrates  and  clasps  and  fills  the  world  ; 
Scarce  visible  from  extreme  loveliness. 
Warm  fragrance  seems  to  fall  from  her  light  dress, 
And  her  loose  hair  ;  and  whei*e  some  heavy  trvss 
The  air  of  her  own  speed  has  disentwined. 
The  sweetness  seems  to  satiate  the  faint  wind  ; 
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Mind  from  ila  object  diHeta  moM  in  lUa  : 
Eiil  from  good  ;  mbery  fnan  liali[iiiu—  ; 
The  baser  from  the  nobler  ;  tha  napon 
And  frail,  from  what  ia  cteir  and  Bn«  endare. 
If  you  diiide  sutferiug  and  dniM,  joa  may 
Diminish  till  it  is  consumed  away ; 
If  you  divide  pleasure  and  love  and  thought, 
E*«h  part  oxoeeds  the  whole  ;  and  we  know  not 
^Idw  mueb,  while  any  yet  remains  unnliared, 
^plcaanrs  may  be  gamed,  of  sorrow  qiaieij : 
This  truth  is  that  deep  well,  whence  aagea  draw 
Tlie  unenvied  light  of  bops  ;  tlie  eternal  kw 
By  whieh  thoae  live,  lo  whom  this  world  of  We 
la  BB  a  garden  ravaged,  and  whose  strife 
Tills  for  Uic  promise  of  a  later  birth 
The  wilderness  of  this  Elysian  earth. 

There  was  a  Beiu^  whom  my  npirit  eft 
Met  on  its  visiniied  wanderings,  far  aliift. 
In  ihc  clear  golden  prime  of  my  ymith's  dawn, 
L'|ioii  the  fairv  isii-s  of  sunny  lawn. 
Amid  the  eucliantcd  mountains,  and  the  caves 
Of  divine  sleep,  and  on  the  aii^like  waves 
Of  wonder-level  dream,  whose  tremulous  floor 
Paved  her  light  steps  ; — on  an  imagined  shore, 
Unilur  the  gn-y  beak  of  some  promontory 
'"'le  met  me,  robed  in  sueh  eicreding  glory, 

hat  I  beheld  her  not.     In  solitudes 

or  Tuiee  came  to  me  through  the  whispering  WDodH, 

nd  from  the  rountains,  and  the  odoun  du-p 
Of  Howen, which,  like  lips  murmuring  intheirtilu-p 
Of  the  sweet  kisws  which  had  lulled  them  there, 
Brcnlhed  but  uf  lur  to  the  enamoured  air  ; 
from  tlie  brccn'S  whether  low  or  loud, 
And  from  the  rain  of  cven^  passing  cloud, 

from  the  unging  of  the  summer-birils, 
And  from  all  eaundK,  all  silence.     In  the  words 
Of  antique  verse  and  high  romance, — in  form, 
Sound,  colour — in  whatever  checks  that  Storm 
Which  with  tlio  shattered  present  chokes  Ihe  [ku>I  . 
'  nd  in  that  best  philosophv,  whose  taste 

lakes  this  cold  common  hell,  our  life,  >  doom 

H  glorious  OS  a  fiery  martyrdnm  ; 

!er  Spirit  was  the  harmony  of  truth, — 
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I  (lilted,  hke  a  diiiy  moth,  wliow  flight 

Ih  as  a  dead  baf's  in  the  owlet  light, 

When  it  would  seek  in  llceper's  seldng  splicn 

A  radiant  death,  a  Hery  sepulchre. 

An  if  it  were  a  lamp  of  earthly  flame. — 

But  She,  whom  praj-crs  or  tcara  then  conld  not  ta 

I'ost,  like  a  God  Ihmned  on  a  winged  planet. 

Whose  burning  plumen  to  tenfold  swiftness  fiU 

Into  the  dreary  eone  of  our  life's  shade  ; 

And  as  a  man  with  mighty  Im  dismayed, 

I  wonid  have  followed,  though  the  gravu  betwe 

Yawned  like  a  gulf  whose  spectres  arc  unisepii 

WhenavoiccsaTd:— "OThouufhrartHthewi-ak 

The  phantom  is  beside  thee  whom  lliou  seekis 

Then  1—"  Where!"  the  world's  echo  answi 

And  in  llmt  silence,  and  in  my  despair, 

I  qumliimi'd  every  tongueli'ss  wind  that  Hew 
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Over  the  sightless  tyrants  of  our  fate  ; 

But  neither  prayer  nor  verse  could  dissipate 

The  night  which  closed  on  her ;  nor  uncreate 

That  world  witliin  this  Chaos,  mine  and  me, 

Of  which  she  was  the  veiled  Divinity, 

The  world  I  say  of  thoughts  that  worshipped 

her: 
And  therefore  I  went  forth,  with  hope  and  fear. 
And  every  gentle  passion  sick  to  death, 
Feeding  m^  course  with  expectation's  breath, 
Into  the  wmtry  forest  of  our  life  ; 
And  struggling  through  its  error  witn  vain  strife. 
And  stumbling  in  my  weakness  and  my  haste. 
And  half  bewildered  by  new  forms,  I  past 
Seeking  among  those  untaught  foresters 
If  1  could  find  one  form  resembling  hers, 
In  which  she  might  have  masked  herself  from 

me. 
There, — One,  whose  voice  was  venomed  melody 
Sate  by  a  well,  under  blue  night-shade  bowers  ; 
The  breath  of  her  false  mouth  was  Hke  liUat 

flowers. 
Her  touch  was  as  electric  poison, — flame 
Out  of  her  looks  into  my  vitals  came, 
And  from  her  living  cheeks  and  bosom  flew 
A  killing  air,  which  pierced  like  honey.dew 
Into  the  core  of  my  green  heart,  and  lay 
Upon  its  leaves  ;  until,  as  hair  grown  grey 
O'er  a  young  brow,  they  hid  its  unblown  prime 
With  ruins  of  unseasonable  time. 

In  many  mortal  forms  I  rashly  sought 
The  shadow  of  that  idol  of  my  thought. 
And  some  were  £Eur — ^but  beauty  dies  away  : 
Others  were  wise — but  honeyed  words  betniy  : 
And  One  was  true — oh  !  why  not  true  to  me  I 
Then,  as  a  hunted  deer  that  could  not  flee, 
£  turned  upon  my  thoughts,  and  stood  at  bay. 
Wounded,  and  weak,  and  panting  ;  the  cold  day 
Trembled,  for  pity  of  my  strife  and  pain. 
When,  like  a  noon-day  dawn,  there  shone  again 
Deliverance.     One  stood  on  my  path  who  seemed 
As  like  the  glorious  shape  which  I  had  dreamed. 
As  is  the  Moon,  whose  changes  ever  i*un 
Into  themselves,  to  the  eternal  Sun  ; 
The  cold  chaste  Moon,  the  Queen  of  Heaven's  bright 

isles. 
Who  makes  all  beautiful  on  which  she  smiles. 
That  wandering  shrine  of  soft  yet  icy  flame 
Which  ever  is  transformed,  yet  still  the  same. 
And  warms  not  but  illumines.     Young  and  fair 
As  the  descended  Spirit  of  that  sphere. 
She  liid  me,  as  tlie  Moon  may  hide  the  night 
From  its  own  darkness,  until  all  was  bright 
Between  the  Heaven  and  Earth  of  my  calm  mind. 
And,  as  a  cloud  charioted  by  the  wind. 
She  led  roe  to  a  cave  in  that  wild  place. 
And  sat  beside  me,  with  her  downward  face 
Illumining  my  slumbers,  like  the  Moon 
Waxing  and  waning  o'er  End^mion. 
And  I  was  laid  a&leep,  spirit  and  limb. 
And  all  my  being  became  bright  or  dim 
As  the  Moon's  image  in  a  summer  sea. 
According  as  she  smiled  or  frowned  on  me ; 
And  there  I  lay,  within  a  chaste  cold  bed : 
Alas,  I  then  was  nor  alive  nor  dead  : — 
For  at  her  silver  voice  came  Death  and  Life, 
Unmindful  each  of  their  accustomed  strife, 
Masked  like  twin  babes,  a  sister  and  a  brother, 
The  wandering  hopes  of  one  abandoned  mother. 


And  through  the  cavern  without  wings  they  flew. 
And  cried,  ^  Away !  he  is  not  of  our  crew." 
I  wept,  and,  though  it  be  a  dream,  I  weep. 

What  storms  then  shook  the  ocean  of  my  sleep 
Blotting  that  Moon,  whose  pale  and  waning  Hps 
Then  shrank  as  in  the  sickness  of  eclipse  ; — 
And  how  my  soul  was  as  a  lampless  sea, 
And  who  was  then  its  Tempest ;  and  when  She, 
The  Planet  of  that  hour,  was  quenched,  what  froct 
Crept  o'er  thoee  waters,  till  from  coast  to  coast 
The  moving  billows  of  my  being  fell 
Into  a  death  of  ice,  immoveable  } — 
And  then — what etu-thquakes made  itgape  and  split. 
The  white  Moon  smiling  all  the  while  on  it. 
These  words  conceal : — If  not,  each  word  would  be 
The  key  of  staunchless  tears.    Weep  not  for  me  ! 

At  length,  into  the  obscure  forest  came 
The  vision  I  had  sought  through  grief  and  shame 
Athwart  that  wintry  wilderness  oftliorns 
Flashed  from  her  motion  splendour  like  the  Mom's, 
And  from  her  presence  life  was  radiated 
Through  the  gi-ey  earth  and  branches  bare  and 

d«id  ; 
So  that  her  way  was  paved,  and  roofed  above 
With  flowers  as  soft  as  thoughts  of  budding  lore ; 
And  music  from  her  respiration  spread 
Like  light, — all  other  sounds  were  penetrated 
By  the  small,  still,  sweet  spirit  of  that  sound. 
So  that  the  savage  winds  hung  mute  around  ; 
And  odours  warm  and  fresh  fell  from  her  hair 
Dissolving  the  dull  cold  in  the  froze  air : 
Soft  as  an  Incarnation  of  the  Sun, 
When  light  is  changed  to  love,  this  glorious  One 
Floated  mto  the  cavern  where  I  lay. 
And  called  my  Spirit,  and  the  dreaming  cUy 
Was  lifted  by  the  thing  that  dreamed  l^low 
As  smoke  by  fire,  and  in  her  beauty's  glow 
I  stood,  and  felt  the  dawn  of  my  long  night 
Was  penetrating  mc  with  living  light : 
I  knew  it  was  tlie  Vision  veiled  fi*om  me 
So  many  years — that  it  was  Emily. 

Thin  Spheres  of  light  who  rule  this  passive  Earth, 
This  world  of  love,  this  me  ,*  and  into  birth 
Awaken  all  its  fruits  and  flowers,  and  dart 
Magnetic  might  into  its  central  heart ; 
And  lift  its  billows  and  its  mists,  and  guide 
By  everlasting  laws  each  wind  and  tide 
To  its  fit  cloud,  and  its  appointed  cave  ; 
And  lull  its  storms,  each  in  the  craggy  grave 
Which  was  its  cradle,  luring  to  faint  bowers 
The  annies  of  the  rainbow- winged  showers  y 
And,  as  those  manned  lights,  which  from  the 

towers 
Of  Heaven  look  forth  and  fold  the  wandering  globe 
In  liquid  sleep  and  splendour,  as  a  robe  ; 
And  all  their  many-mingled  influence  blend. 
If  equal,  yet  unlike,  to  one  sweet  end  ; — 
So  ye,  bright  regents,  with  alternate  sway, 
Govern  my  sphere  of  being,  night  and  day  ! 
Thou,  not  disdaining  even  a  borrowed  might ; 
Thou,  not  eclipsing  a  remoter  light ; 
And,  through  the  shadow  of  the  seasons  three. 
From  Spring  to  Autumn's  sere  maturity, 
Light  it  into  the  Winter  of  the  tomb, 
Where  it  may  ripen  to  a  brighter  bW>om, 
Thou  too,  O  Comet,  beautiful  and  tierce. 
Who  drew  the  heart  of  this  frxiil  Unixci-se 
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And  dart  tbeir  arrowy  odoor  ttann^  ti 

Till  yon  might  (unt  with  that  delieioaa  pun. 

And  every  mutiun,  odour,  beun.  and  tune. 

With  that  deop  miuic  ia  in  unison  : 

Wliicb  ia  a  aoul  within  the  •mil — they  ai  iiin 

Like  echoea  of  ui  antenatal  dream. — 

:t  Heaven,  Air,  Earth,  and  S«, 

Crnilled,  and  hung  in  clear  tnnquillily  ; 

UHglic  BB  thst  wuideriQg  Eden  Lndfcr, 

Washed  by  the  soft  blue  Oceana  of  yooog  air. 

'   '   a  favoured  place.     FamiiMt  ot  Blight, 
ilence.  War,  and  Earthquake,  never  li^t 

Upon  ita  mountain-peaka ;  blind  vultures,  they 

Soil  onward  far  npun  their  fatal  way : 

The  winged  storms,  ehaonting  their  thonder-panlm 

To  other  lands,  leave  axure  chaanis  of  calm 
hi*  iile,  or  weep  thtmeelTea  in  <few, 
"hioh  ita  ficliU  and  wcmmIb  ever  renew 
,(reen  and  golden  imracirtnlity. 

And  frum  the  sea  (here  ri«e,  and  from  the  aky 
:  fall  clear  exliaUtions,  soTl  and  bright, 

Vi'il  after  veil,  each  hiding  aome  di^lighl. 

Which  Sun  or  Moon  or  zephyr  draw  audt^ 

Till  tlic  isle's  heauly,  like  a  nakrd  bride 

riliiwiug  at  once  with  love  and  loveltnen, 
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All  nlriui  rjf  the  Ktcmal,  wliow  own  smile 

UiifiililH  ilHelr,  and  mny  ho  felt  not  seen 

(J'lT  thf  gn'y  rocks,  hluH  waves,  and  forests  grt-eii, 

Filling  ihr'ir  bare  and  void  interslices 

Hut  (lie  chief  inarvet  of  thu  wilderness 

In  n  Itino  dwelling,  Imill  by  whom  or  how 

Niine  of  the  runlic  inland-people  know  ; 

'Tis  not  a  tower  of  strength,  though  with  its  beiglii 

It  overtops  the  woods ;  but,  fur  delight, 

Siinio  wise  and  tender  Ocean-King,  ere  crime 

Had  iH-en  invented,  in  the  woHd's  young  prime. 

Reared  it,  a  wonder  of  that  simple  time, 

Ati  envy  of  the  ink's,  a  pleasure-house 

Made  Bncred  to  his  sialar  and  his  spousa. 

ll  scarce  seems  now  a  wreck  of  human  art, 

Bui,  as  it  were.  Titanic ;  in  the  heart 

Of  Earth  having  ateamed  ils  form,  then  grown 

of  Ihe  mountains,  from  the  hving  stone, 
iiig  itself  in  oivems  light  and  high  : 

all  the  antique  and  Icamrd  imagery        , 
I  Ins  been  erased,  and  in  the  place  of  it 
The  ivv  and  Ihe  wild  vine  iuln-kiiit 
The  viitumH  of  Iheir  inanv-twining  stems  ; 
I'aiaailc  flowers  illume  with  dewy  genu 
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The  lampless  hallB,  and  when  they  fade,  the  sky 

Poeps  through  their  winter-woof  of  tracery 

WiUi  moonlight  patches,  or  star  atoms  keen. 

Or  fragments  of  the  day's  intense  serene  ; 

Working  mosaic  on  their  Parian  floors. 

And,  day  and  night,  aloof,  from  the  high  towers 

And  terraces,  the  ilarth  and  Ocean  seem 

To  sleep  in  one  another's  arms,  and  dream 

Of  waves,  flowers,  cloads,  woods,  rocks,  and  all 

that  we 
Read  in  their  smiles,  and  call  reality. 

This  isle  and  house  are  mine,  and  I  have  vowed 
Thee  to  be  lady  of  the  solitude. 
And  I  have  fitted  up  some  chambers  there 
Looking  towards  the  golden  Eastern  air, 
And  level  with  the  living  winds,  which  flow 
Like  waves  above  the  living  waves  below. 
I  have  sent  books  and  music  there,  and  all 
Those  instruments  with  which  high  spirits  call 
The  future  from  its  cradle,  and  the  past 
Out  of  its  grave,  and  make  the  present  last 
In  thoughts  and  joys  which  sleep,  but  cannot  die, 
Folded  within  their  own  eternity. 
0«r  simple  life  wants  little,  and  true  taste 
Hires  not  the  pale  drudge  Luxury  to  waste 
The  scene  it  would  adorn,  and  therefore  still, 
Nature,  with  all  her  chil^n,  haunts  the  hilL 
The  ring-dove,  in  the  embowering  ivy,  yet 
Keeps  up  her  love-lament,  and  the  owls  flit 
Round  the  evening  tower,  and  the  young  stars 

glance 
Between  the  quick  bats  in  their  twilight  dance  ; 
The  spotted  deer  bask  in  the  fresh  moonlight 
Before  our  gate,  and  the  slow  silent  night 
Is  measured  by  the  pants  of  their  calm  sleep. 
Be  this  our  home  in  life,  and  when  years  heap 
Their  withered  hours,  like  leaves,  on  our  decay. 
Let  us  become  the  overhanging  day, 
The  living  soul  of  this  Elysian  isle, 
Conscious,  inseparable,  one.     Meanwhile 
We  two  will  rise,  and  sit,  and  walk  together, 
Under  the  roof  of  blue  Ionian  weather. 
And  wander  in  the  meadows,  or  ascend 
The  mossy  mountains,  where  the  blue  heavens 

bend 
With  lightest  winds,  to  touch  their  paramour ; 
Or  linger,  where  the  pebble-paven  shore. 
Under  the  quick  faint  kisses  of  the  sea 
Trembles  and  sparkles  as  with  ecstacy,^ 
Possessing  and  possest  by  all  that  is 
Within  that  calm  circumference  of  blisb. 
And  by  each  other,  till  to  love  and  live 
Be  one  :^-or,  at  the  noontide  hour,  arrive 


Where  some  old  cavern  hoar  seems  yet  to  keep 
The  moonlight  of  the  expired  night  asleep. 
Through  which  the  awakened  day  can  never  peep ; 
A  veil  for  our  seclusion,  close  as  Night's, 
Where  secure  sleep  may  kill  thine  innocent  lights ; 
Sleep,  the  fresh  dew  of  languid  love,  the  rain 
Whose  drops  quench  kisses  till  they  bum  again. 
And  we  will  talk,  until  thought's  melody 
Become  too  sweet  for  utterance,  and  it  die 
In  words,  to  live  again  in  looks,  which  dart 
With  thrilling  tone  into  the  voiceless  heart, 
Harmonising  silence  without  a  sound. 
Our  breath  shall  intermix,  our  bosoms  bound, 
And  our  veins  beat  together ;  and  our  lips. 
With  other  eloquence  than  words,  eclipse 
The  soul  that  bums  between  them  ;  and  the  wells 
Which  boU  under  our  being's  inmost  cells, 
The  fountains  of  our  deepest  life,  shall  be 
Confused  in  passion's  golden  punty. 
As  mountain-springs  under  the  morning  Sun. 
We  shall  become  the  same,  we  shall  be  one 
Spirit  within  two  frames,  oh !  wherefore  two  ? 
One  passion  in  twin-hearts,  which  grows  and  grow 
Till  Uke  two  meteors  of  expanding  flame. 
Those  spheres  instinct  with  it  become  the  same. 
Touch,  min^e,  are  transfigured ;  ever  still 
Burning,  yet  ever  inconsumable : 
In  one  another's  substance  finding  Ibody 
Like  flames  too  pore  and  light  and  unimbued 
To  nourish  tl  eir  bright  lives  with  baser  prey, 
Which  point  to  Heaven  and  cannot  pass  away : 
One  hope  within  two  wills,  one  will  beneath 
Two  overshadowing  minds,  one  life,  one  death. 
One  Heaven,  one  Hell,  one  immortality. 
And  one  annihilation.    Woe  is  me  ! 
The  wiuTOd  words  on  which  my  soul  would  pierce 
Into  the  neight  of  love's  rare  Universe, 
Are  chains  of  lead  around  its  flight  of  fire. — 
I  pant,  I  sink,  I  tremble,  I  expire ! 


Weak  verses,  go,  kneel  at  yoor  Sovereign's  feet, 
And  say : — ^"  We  are  the  masters  of  thy  slave ; 
'^  What  wouldest  thou  with  us  and  ours  and  thine  t " 
Then  call  your  sisters  from  Oblivion's  cave. 
All  singing  loud :  ^  Love's  very  pain  is  sweety 
But  its  reward  is  in  the  world  divine. 
Which,  if  not  here,  it  builds  beyond  the  grave." 
So  shall  ye  live  when  I  am  there.    Then  haste 
Over  the  hearts  of  men,  until  ye  meet 
Marina,  Vanna,  Primus,  and  the  rest. 
And  bid  them  love  each  other,  and  be  blest : 
And  leave  the  troop  which  errs,  and  which  reproves, 
And  come  and  be  my  guest^ — f'x  I  am  Love's. 
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Tho  circumitancea  of  the  doling  acene  of  poor 
Ke.u'i  life  were  not  made  known  to  mo  until  tho 
Elegy  wai  ready  lor  iho  preai.     1  am  pTen  to  nndcr- 

reeelved  from  Iho  criliciim  of  "  Endymion"  wu  ex. 
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to  Rome,  and  itlended  in  hii  lait  illnoM  by  Mr. 
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ADONAIS. 


I  WERP  for  A  DON  A  IS — lie  is  deadl 
Oh,   weep  for  Adonais !  though  our  tears 
Tluiw  not  the  frost  wliicli  binds  so  dear  a  head ! 
And  thou,  sad  Hour,  selected  from  all  years 
To  mourn  our  loss,  rouse  thy  obscure  compeers, 
And  teach  them  thine  own  sorrow ;  say :  with  me 
Died  Adonais ;  till  the  Future  dai*e8 
Forget  the  Past,  his  fate  and  fame  shall  be 
An  echo  and  a  light  unto  eternity  ! 


If. 


Where  wert  thou,  mighty  Mother,  when  he  lay. 

When  thy  son  lay,  pierced  by  the  shaft  wliich  iiies 

In  darkness  I  where  was  lorn  Urania 

When  Adonais  died!  With  veiled  eyes, 

'Mid  listening  Echoes,  in  her  Paradise 

She  sate,  while  one,  with  soft  enamoured  breath, 

liekindled  all  the  fading  melodies, 

With  which,  like  flowers  that  mock  the  corse 

beneath, 
He  Imd  adorned  and  hid  the  coming  bulk  of  death. 


in. 


Oh,  weep  for  Adonais — he  is  dead ! 
Wake,  melancholy  Mother,  wake  and  weep  I 
Yet  wlierefore  {  Quench  within  their  burning  bed 
Thy  fiery  tears,  and  let  thy  loud  heart  keep. 
Like  his,  a  mute  and  uncomplaining  sleep  ; 
For  he  is  gone,  whei*e  all  things  wise  and  fair 
Dt^scend : — oh,  dream  nut  that  the  amorous  Deep 
Will  yet  restore  him  to  the  vital  air ; 
Death  feeds  on  his  mute  voice,  and  laughs  at  our 
despair. 


IV. 


Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  again ! 
Lament  anew,  Urania ! — He  died. 
Who  was  the  Sire  of  an  immortal  strain. 
Blind,  old,  and  lonely,  when  his  country's  pride 
The  priest,  tlie  slave,  and  the  liberticide, 
Trampled  and  mocked  with  many  a  loathed  rite 
Of  lust  and  blood ;  lie  went,  untei*rified, 
Into  the  gulf  of  death ;  but  his  clear  Sprite 
Vet  reigns  o'er  earth ;  the  tliird  among  the  sons  of 
light. 


V. 


Most  musical  of  moumere,  weep  anew ! 
Not  all  to  that  bright  station  dared  to  climb : 
And  happier  they  their  happiness  who  knew. 
Whose  tapers  yet  burn  through  that  night  of  time 
In  which  suns  perished  ;  others  more  sublime, 
Struck  by  the  envious  wrath  of  man  or  God, 
Have  sunk,  extinct  in  their  refulgent  prime  ; 
And  some  yet  live,  treading  the  tliorny  road, 
Which  leads,  through  toil  and  hate,  to  Fame's 
«erene  abod«. 


VI. 


But  now,  thy  youngest,  dearest  one,  has  perished, 
The  nursling  of  thy  widowhood,  who  grew, 
Like  a  pale  flower  by  some  sad  maiden  cherished. 
And  fed  with  true  love  tears  instead  of  dew ; 
Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  anew ! 
Thy  extreme  hope,  the  loveliest  and  the  last. 
The  bloom,  whose  petals  nipt  before  they  blew 
Died  on  the  promise  of  the  fruit,  is  waste ; 
The  broken  lily  lies — the  storm  b  overpast. 


Vlf. 

To  that  high  Capital,  where  kingly  Death 

Keeps  his  pale  court  in  beauty  and  decay, 

He  came  ;  and  bought,  with  price  of  purest 

breath, 
A  grave  among  the  eternal. — Come  away  I 
Haste,  while  the  vault  of  blue  Italian  dav 
Is  yet  his  fitting  charnel-roof !  while  still 
He  lies,  as  if  in  dewy  sleep  he  lay  ; 
Awake  him  not  1  surely  he  takes  his  fill 
Of  deep  and  liquid  rest,  forgetful  of  all  ilL 

• 

VIII. 

He  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  never  more  I 
Within  the  twilight  chamber  spreads  apace 
The  shadow  of  white  Death,  and  at  the  door 
Invisible  Corruption  waits  to  trace 
His  extreme  way  to  her  dim  dwelling-place  ; 
Tlie  eternal  Hunger  sits,  but  pity  and  awe 
Soothe  her  pale  rage,  nor  dares  she  to  deface 
So  fair  a  prey,  till  darkness  and  the  law 
Of  diange,  shall  o'er  his  sleep  the  mortal  curtain 
draw. 

iz. 
Oh,  weep  for  Adonais  !— The  quick  Dreams, 
The  passion-vringed  Ministers  of  thought, 
Who  were  his  flocks,  whom  near  the  living  streams 
Of  his  young  spirit  he  fed,  and  whom  he  taught 
The  love  which  was  its  music,  wander  not« — 
Wander  no  more,  from  kindling  brain  to  brain. 
But  droop  there,  whence  they  sprung ;  and  mourn 

their  lot 
Round  the  cold  heart,  where,  after  their  sweet  pain. 
They  ne'er  will  gather  strength,  nor  find  a  home 

again. 

X. 

And  one  with  trembling  hand  clasps  his  cold  head. 
And  fans  him  with  her  moonlight  wings,  and  cries, 
<*  Our  love,  our  hope,  our  sorrow,  is  not  dead ; 
See,  on  the  silken  fringe  of  his  faint  eyes. 
Like  dew  upon  a  sleeping  flower,  there  lies 
A  tear  some  Dream  has  loosened  from  his  brain.*' 
Lost  Angel  of  a  ruined  Paradise ! 
She  knew  not  'twas  her  own ;  as  with  no  stain 
She  fiaded,  hke  a  cloud  which  liad  out  wept  iM 
rain. 
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The  aiitf,  the  bM,  ibr  (mUows.  rp-appear  ; 
Fnsh  IntMudflowmdnltbedndSnmW 
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And  luilJ  iheir  maaj  hocm  in  field  and  brere  ; 
And  ibr  ireen  liiard,  and  tbe  (Colden  oiake. 


Tbrnogh  wood  and  ■tream  and  Seld  and  Mil  and 

A  quickening  liftfram  tbe  Earth'abtaithasbaTSt, 
At  ii  baa  ever  done,  vith  change  and  motion. 
From  the  gnat  morning  of  Ibe  world  when  ftrat 
Gud  dawned  on  Chaos  ;  in  ila  abraiD  bnmeraed. 
The  !ani|»  of  HeaTen  tititi  with  a  aofter  ligbt ; 
All  liaier  Ihingi  pant  with  life's  nered  tbirst  ; 
Diffiue  ibetnielvM  ;  and  spend  in  lore's  delight. 
The  beuity  and  ibe  joy  of  Ibeir  teuewed  inighl. 


I,  and  moulded  into  thonght 
ha«,  and  odour,  and  sweel  soand, 
i*.     Morning  sought 
^h'towf^r,  and  her  hair  auboand, 
'hich  should  sdom  the  groui 
eyes  (hat  itjudle  day; 
7holy  thunder  moaned, 
nquiel  slumber  lay, 
ids  flew  arouDd,  aobbing  in  (hi 


Tlie  leproua  corpw  toucttM)  bj  this  aplril  tender. 
Exhales  itself  in  Howen  of  gentle  breath  ; 
Like  incamationB  of  the  slan,  when  i^dendoiir 
Is  changed  lo  fragrance,  they  illnmliM  death. 
And  mock  the  merry  wonn  that  wakca  beneatli ; 
Nought  we  knowdiM.  Shall  thatalone which  knowa 
Be  as  a  sword  conaumed  before  the  abeath 
By  sightless  lightning!  th'  intense  atom  glowa 
K  momsnt,  then  is  quenched  in  a  meet  cold  repose 


the  young  green 

,  or  hell  at  cloning  day  ; 

not  his  lipn,  more  dear 

B  dindain  they  pined  away 

if  all  sounds  : — a  drear 

In  their  songs,  ia  all  tho  woodmen 


Alas !  that  all  we  loTpd  of  bim  afaould  be, 
But  for  our  grief,  as  if  it  had  not  been. 
And  grief  itself  be  mortal '.  Woe  is  me  I 
Whence  are  we,  and  why  are  we  I  of  what  scene 
The  octora  or  spectalors  1  Great  and  mean 
Meet  massed  in  death,  who  lends  what  life  mnil 

As  long  as  shies  ore  bine,  and  fields  are  green. 
Evening  must  usherni^t,  night  urge  the  mormw. 
Month  follow  month  with  woe,  and  year  wake  year 


Hf  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  never  more  ! 
"Wakcthou,"  cried  Ml»Fry,"cliildles»Mo(hcr,ri«e 
Out  of  thy  sleep,  and  slake,  in  thy  heart's  core, 
A  wound  more  fierce  than  his  tears  and  sighs." 
And  all  the  Dreams  that  watched  Urania's  eyes. 
And  all  the  cchoea  whom  their  sister's  song 
Hod  held  in  holy  silence,  cried,  "  Arise  f* 
Swift  as  u  Thought  by  the  snake  Memory  atung. 
From  her  ambrosial  rest   the  fading  SplMidour 
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xxm. 


She  rose  like  an  autumnal  Night,  that  springa 
Out  of  the  East,  and  follows  wild  and  drear 
The  golden  Day,  which,  on  eternal  wings, 
Even  as  a  ghost  abandoning  a  bier. 
Has  left  the  Earth  a  corpse.    Sorrow  and  fear 
So  struck,  so  roused,  so  rapt,  Urania, 
So  saddened  round  her  like  an  atmosphere 
Of  stormy  mist ;  so  swept  her  on  her  way, 
Even  to  the  mournful  phiice  where  Adonais  lay. 


XXIV. 


Out  of  her  secret  Paradise  she  sped,  [steel. 

Through  camps  and  cities  rough  with  stone,  and 
And  human  hearts,  which  to  her  aery  tread 
Yielding  not,  wounded  the  invisible 
Palms  of  her  tender  feet  where'er  they  fell ; 
A  nd  barbed  tongues,  and  thoughts  more  sharp  than 
lient  the  soft  Form  they  never  could  repel,  [they 
Whose  sacred  blood,  like  the  young  tears  of  May, 
Paved  with  eternal  flowers  that  undeserving  way. 


XXV. 


In  the  death-chamber  for  a  moment  Death, 
Shamed  by  tlie  presence  of  that  living  Might, 
Blushed  to  annihilation,  and  the  breath 
Revisited  those  lips,  and  life's  pale  light  [delight 
Flashed  through  those  limbs,  so  late  her  dear 
"  Leave  me  not  wild  and  drear  and  comfortless, 
As  silent  lightning  leaves  the  starless  night  1 
Leave  me  not  I"  cried  Urania  :  her  distress 
Roused  Death :  Death  rose  and  smiled,  and  met  her 


vam  caresB. 


xxvr. 


'  Stay  yet  awhile !  speak  to  me  once  again ; 
Kiss  me,  so  long  but  as  a  kiss  nuiy  live ; 
And  in  my  heartless  breast  and  burning  brain 
That  worc^  that  kiss  shall  all  thoughts  ekw  survive. 
With  food  of  saddest  memory  kept  alive, 
Now  thou  art  dead,  as  if  it  were  a  part 
Of  thee,  my  Adonais !  I  would  give 
All  that  I  am  to  be  as  thou  now  art. 

But  I  am  chained  to  Time,  and  cannot  thence  depart ! 


xxvtr. 
**  0  gentle  child,  beautiful  as  thou  wert. 
Why  didst  thou  leave  the  trodden  paths  of  men 
Too  soon,  and  with  weak  hands  though  mighty  heart 
Dare  the  unpastured  dragon  in  his  den  ? 
Defenceless  as  thou  wert,  oh !  where  was  then 
Wisdom  the  mirror'd  shield,  or  scorn  the  spear  I 
Or  hadst  thou  waited  the  full  cycle,  when 
Thy  spirit  should  have  filled  its  crescent  sphere, 
The  monsters  of  life's  waste  had  fled  from  thee  like 
deer. 

x;iviii. 
"  The  herded  wolves,  bold  only  to  pursue  ; 
The  obscene  ravens,  clamorous  o'er  the  dead  ; 
The  vultures,  to  the  conqueror's  banner  true, 
Who  feed  where  Desolation  first  has  fed. 
And  whose  wings  rain  contagion ; — how  they  flcti. 
When,  like  Apollo,  from  his  golden  bow. 
The  Pythian  of  the  age  one  arrow  sped 
And  smiled ! — The  spoilers  tempt  no  second  blow. 
They  fawn  on  the  proud  feet  that  spurn  them  lying 
low. 


ZXfX. 

'*  The  sun  comes  forth,  and  many  reptiles  spawn } 
He  sets,  and  each  ephemeral  insect  then 
Is  gathered  into  death  without  a  dawn, 
And  the  immortal  stars  awake  again  ; 
So  it  is  in  the  world  of  living  men  : 
A  godlike  mind  soars  forth,  in  its  delight 
Making  earth  bare  and  veiling  heaven,  and  when 
Itsinks,the  swarms  that  dimmed  orshared  its  light 
Leave  to  its  kindred  lamps  the  spirit's  awful  night." 


XXX. 

Thus  ceased  she  :and  the  mountain  shepherds  came. 
Their  garlands  sere,  their  magic  mantles  rent ; 
The  Pilgrim  of  Eternity,  whose  fame 
Over  his  living  head  like  Heaven  is  bent. 
An  early  but  enduring  monument. 
Came,  veiling  all  the  lightnings  of  his  song 
In  sorrow  ;  from  her  wilds  leme  sent 
The  sweetest  lyrist  of  her  saddest  wrong. 
And  love  taught  grief  to  fall  like  music  from  his 
^  tongue. 

XXXI. 

'Midst  others  of  less  not0,  came  one  frail  Form, 
A  phantom  among  men,  companionless 
As  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm. 
Whose  thunder  is  its  knell ;  he,  as  I  guess. 
Had  gazed  on  Nature's  naked  loveliness, 
ActcDon-like,  and  now  he  fled  astray 
With  feeble  steps  o'er  the  world's  wildemesSy 
And  his  own  thoughts,  along  that  rugged  way. 
Pursued,  like  raging  hounds,  their  father  and  their 
prey. 

XXXIT. 

A  pard-like  Spirit  beautiful  and  swift — 
A  love  in  desolation  masked  ; — a  Power 
Girt  round  with  weakness  ; — it  can  scarce  uplift 
The  weight  of  the  superincumbent  hour  ; 
It  is  a  dying  lamp,  a  falling  shower, 
A  breaking  billow  ;— even  whilst  we  speak 
Is  it  not  broken  t    On  the  withering  flower 
The  killing  sun  smiles  brightly  :  on  a  cheek 
The  life  can  bum  in  blood,  even  while  the  heart 
may  break. 

xxxni. 
His  head  was  bound  with  pansies  over-blown, 
And  faded  violets,  white,  and  pied,  and  blue  ; 
And  a  hght  spear  topped  with  a  c)7)re8s  cone. 
Round  whose  rude  shaft  dark  ivy-tresses  grew 
Yet  dripping  with  the  forest's  noon-day  dew. 
Vibrated,  as  the  ever-beating  heart 
Shook  the  weak  hand  that  grasped  it ;  of  that  crew 
He  came  ihe  last,  neglected  and  apart ; 
A  herd -abandoned  deer,struck  by  the  hunter's  dart. 

XXXIV. 

All  stood  aloof,  and  at  his  partial  moan 
Smiled  through  their  tears ;  well  knew  that  eentle 
Who  in  another's  fate  now  wept  his  own ;  [band 
As  in  the  accents  of  .on  unknown  land 
He  sang  new  sorrow  ;  sad  Urania  scanned 
The  Stranger's  mien,  and  murmured :  "  Who  art 
He  answered  not,  but  with  a  sudden  hand  [thou  V* 
Made  bare  his  branded  and  ensanguined  brow. 
Which  was  Hke  Cain's  or  Christ*s.     Oh  !  that  it 
should  be  so ! 
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ad]y  o'er  tlie  white  d»lli-bed, 
mumonlBl  stone, 
rt  hmvin;;  wilhout  a  monn  t 
I,  ^ntlimt  aS  (ho  wiw, 
1,  lovod,  honoured  the  dqi»rl«loiip; 
'  ti  inhirmonioas  »'fOi», 
oin'a  uccpwd  Mcrilice. 


The  Hpirit  thau  lunenteat  ia  not  ^do  ; 
Yu  eavenui  and  ye  foreata,  cvaae  to  moui ' 
CoaK  ye  faiiii  fluwcra  and  fonnlsina,  and  tbmi  Air 
Which  like  a  mominR  vfil  thj  icarf  hadiit  ttarom 
O'lT  the  ahandiiiicd  Earth,  now  leaTe  it  buv 
Even  to  thejoyoiuMarawbicb  smile  OB  its  deepur' 


IH  murderer  could  crown 
sell  II  draujcht  of  woe  t 
nuld  now  ilsrir  diauwn : 


liowling  ill  one  IitcilhI  alone, 
I  liand  ia  cold,  wlioao  ulver  tyre 


He  in  made  one  vith  Nature :  therv  it  heard 
Hia  voice  in  all  her  miuia.  from  the  aamn 
or  thunder,  to  (he  Hong  ofnlght'a  swevt  bird  ; 
He  is  a  preneace  to  lie  fell  and  known 
In  dorkneaa  and  in  light,  from  herh  and  stonev 
Spreading  itself  where'er  tliat  Power  may  move 
Wbicli  ban  withdrawn  his  lieing  to  its  own  j 
WhiL-h  wields  the  woriJ  witli  nercr  wearied  Iot«e, 
SustaioB  it  from  beneath,  and  lundlcs  it  abore. 


nnd  know  thyself  to  be  1 
in  ho  thou  freo 
lien  tliy  fanjta  o'crflo' 


ur  deliclit  ia  fled 
i-kitc9  that  scream  below  ; 
Beeps  with  Iho  ondaring  dead  ; 
^  aonr  where  he  is  aittini;  now. 
it  I  but  the  pun)  apirit  hIwII  flow 
minR  fuuntain  wlicnpe  it  ennic, 
e  Eternal,  whieh  mu«t  rIow 
Indcbange.unquenchDliiy  theBBmc, 
I  embcra  choke  iho  sordid  heortli  of 


lie  ia  a  portion  of  the  lovclinera 
Which  once  he  made  more  lovely  :  ho  doth  Imu 
His  part,  wliile  the  one  Spirit's  phistic  atras 
Swec)ig  tlirough  the  dull  dense  world,  compellt^ 
All  new  Hucceaaionsto  tho  fornu  they  wear  [thipn 
Torturiuj;  th'unwilling  dross  that  ebeeka  its  flight 
To  its  own  likeness,' as  each  mass  may  bear  ; 
And  bursting  in  its  beauty  and  its  might 
From  trees  and  boosts  and  men  into  the  HeaveiM 
ligM. 

The  Bptcndnum  of  the  flrmament  of  time 
May  be  eclipsed,  but  are  extinguished  not : 
Like  fltars  to  their  appointed  height  they  climb. 
And  death  ia  a  low  mist  which  cannot  hlot 
Tlio  briBlitiiMa  it  may  veil.     When  lofty  tbonghl 
Lifts  a  young  heart  above  its  mortal  iair. 
And  love  nucj  life  contend  in  it,  for  what 
Sliall  he  iu  earthly  doom,  the  dead  live  tliere. 
And  move  like  windaof  lighten  dark  and  Htorrnii: 


it  dPnil,ho  doth  not  sleeps 
(ncd  from  the  dream  of  iife— 
Xomiy  vinions,  kocp 
ipnifitablo  strife, 
rike  with  our  spirit's  knife 
t —  irr  decay 
mi.'l  ;  fear  and  Rrief 
imu  u"  day  by  day, 
like  worms  within  our  living 


The  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown 
ItiiM-  fruni   their  thrones,   huill    beyond  mortal 
Far  in  the  unupparcnt.     Clmtlerton       [thought, 
Rose  jialu,  liifi  i«li.-mn  agony  had  not 
Yet  Ikded  fmiii  him  ;  SJduer,  as  he  fought 
And  OS  lie  fell  and  a*  be  lived  and  laved, 
Sublimely  mild,  a  Sjiirit  wiihonl  B|H)t, 
AniHe ;  and  Lucan,  by  his  death  B|<|irovcd  ; 
Oblivion  as  they  rose  ■lirank  like  a  tiling  repnivnl, 


nd  many  more,  whose  names  on  Kartli  are  (lark. 
lit  whime  tnuismitted  effluence  cannot  die 
>  long  na  fire  outlives  the  parent  sjiark, 
IIIII-,  ruhcd  in  dmlin[>  imniorlaltty. 
riiou  art  become  as  one  of  i»,"  Ihey  cry  ; 
It  was  for  thee  yon  kingles*  apher 


blind  in 


a  ilea 


end.Hi  majesty, 
nofao 


ne,  thou  Vesper  of  our 


^/^ 


AD0NAI8. 


S9i 


Who  mooms  for  Adonais  f  oh  come  forth^ 
Fond  wretch !  and  know  thyself  and  hun  aright 
Clasp  with  thy  panting  soul  the  pendulous  Earth ) 
As  from  a  centre,  dart  thy  spirit's  light 
Beyond  all  worlds,  until  its  spacious  might 
Satiate  the  roid  circumference :  then  smink 
Eren  to  a  point  within  our  day  and  night } 
And  keep  thy  heart  light,  lest  it  make  thee  sink 
When  hope  haskindled  hope,  and  lured  thee  to  the 
brink. 

xLwm, 

Or  go  to  Rome,  which  is  the  sepulchre. 
Oh,  not  of  him,  but  of  our  joy :  'tis  nought 
That  ages,  empires,  and  religions,  there 
Lie  buried  in  the  ravage  they  hare  wrought ) 
For  such  as  he  can  lend, — ^they  borrow  not 
Glory  from  those  who  made  the  world  their  prey ; 
And  he  is  gathered  to  the  kings  of  thoiwht 
Who  waged  contention  with  their  times' decayi 
And  of  the  past  are  all  that  cannot  pass  away. 


Go  thou  to  Rome^ — at  once  the  Paradise^ 
The  grave,  the  city,  and  the  wilderness : 
And  where  its  wrecks  likeshattered  mountains  rissy 
And  floweringweeds,  and  fragrant  copses  dress 
The  bones  of  Desolation's  nakedness 
Pass,  till  the  Spuit  of  the  spot  shall  lead 
Thy  footsteps  to  a  slope  of  green  access, 
Where,  like  an  infant  s  smUe,  over  the  dead 
A  light  of  laughing  flowersalongihe  grass  isspread^ 


And  grey  walls  moulder  roundyon  which  dull  Time 
Feeds,  luce  slow  fire  upon  a  hoary  brand  ; 
And  one  keen  pyramid  with  wedge  sublime, 
Pavilioning  the  dust  of  him  who  planned 
This  refuge  for  his  memory,  doth  stand 
Like  flame  transformed  to  marble  ;  and  beneath 
A  f\eld  IB  spread^  on  which  a  newer  band 
Have  pitched  in  Heaven's  smile  their  camp  of  deaths 
Welcoming  him  we  lose  with  scarce  extinguished 
breath. 


Here  pause  :  these  graves  are  all  too  young  as  yet 
To  have  outgrown  ue  sorrow  which  consigned 
ItB  charge  to  each  ;  and  if  the  seal  is  set. 
Here,  on  one  fountain  of  a  mourning  mindy 


Break  it  not  thou !  too  surely  shalt  thou  find 
Thine  own  well  fuU,  if  thou  retumest  home. 
Of  tears  and  gall.    From  the  world's  bitter  wind 
Seek  shelter  in  the  shadow  of  the  tomb. 
What  Adonais  is,  why  fear  we  to  become  t 

The  One  remains^  the  many  change  and  pass ; 
Heaven'slight  forevershines,£arm'Bshadows  fly; 
Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-coloured  glass. 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  Eternity, 
Until  Death  tramples  it  to  frtigments. — Die, 
If  thou  wouldst  be  with  that  which  thou  do0t 

seek ! 
Follow  where  all  is  fled ! — Rome's  azure  sky. 
Flowers,  ruins,  statues,  music,  words  are  weak 
The  glory  they  transfuse  with  fitting  truth  to  speak. 

trn. 
Why  linger,  why  turn  back,  why  shrink,  my 

Heart! 
Thy  hopes  are  gone  before :  from  all  things  here 
They  have  depiurted  ;  thou  shouldst  now  depart  f 
A  light  is  past  from  the  revolving  year. 
And  man,  and  woman  ;  and  what  still  is  dear 
Attracts  to  emsh^  repels  to  make  thee  wither. 
The  softskysmiles« — the  low  wind  whispers  near : 
'TIS  AdonaiB  calls !  oh,  hasten  thither. 
No  moreletLifedivide  whatDeath can  join togetiier. 

uv. 
That  light  whose  smile  kindles  the  Universe, 
That  lE&auty  in  which  all  things  work  and  movs^ 
That  Benedietion  which  the  eclipsing  Curse 
Of  birth  can  quench  not,  that  sustaining  Love 
Which  throuf^  the  web  of  being  blindly  wove 
By  man  and  beast  and  earth  and  air  and  sea. 
Bums  bright  or  dim,  as  each  are  mirrors  of 
The  fire  for  which  all  thirsty  now  beams  on  me^ 
Consuming  the  last  clouds  of  cold  mortality. 

IV. 

The  breath  whose  might  I  have  invoked  in  song 
Descends  on  me ;  my  spirit's  bark  is  driven 
Far  from  the  shore,  far  m>m  the  trembling  throng 
Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempest  given ; 
The  massy  earth  and  sphered  skies  are  riven  I 
I  am  borne  darkly,  fetffull^  afar ; 
Whilst  bumiuff  through  the  inmost  veil  of  Heaven^ 
The  soul  of  AdonaiB, like  a  star, 
Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  ave« 


I'UKMai  W'KiriKN   IN   1821. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


f  Sen !  nliiHW  wuvea  are  fears, 
MO  wale™  of  de?p  woe 
[vith  t)ie  mil  nf  liuman  («irB ! 
H  fliuxl,  which  in  thy  eLb  and  flan 
'  la  of  morljility  I 
,  yd  howling  on  Tor  more, 
BtpcUs  on  itfl  iiibospiuble  share  ; 
■  eslm,  nnd  ti-rriblo  in  gtorm, 


J  shall  111 
■boinulilc 


r.nh  o. 


ROM  THE  ARABIC. 


Itinpin  Ihe  light 

*  e  Ulie  the  hiad'ttt  noon 
■110  lirooks,  my  1a*a. 
Iclinarsoutspecd  the  trmpest's  flight, 
'•'■ee  (kt  from  -""  ■ 


-  111.111  HcetenL  stnrm  or  sti^'l, 

le  dr-nth  llify  bcnr, 
Jh  lender  thcmRht  .'lathes  likuii  c 
I  the  winpD  of  care ; 


SwiFTtY  walk  aver  the  we^ern  «■*«. 

Spirit  of  Night! 
Out  af  thp  misty  eastern  eaie, 
WhviG  all  the  fong  and  lone  daylight, 
Thuii  wov«t  dreania  of  joy  and  fear, 
Which  make  thoe  lerriUe  and  dear, — 

Swift  both;  flight! 

Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  grey, 

Star^iD  wrought ! 
Blind  with  thine  hair  the  eyes  of  day, 
Kiaa  her  until  she  be  wearied  out. 
Then  wander  o'er  eity,  and  sea,  and  land, 
Taudiiiig  all  with  thine  opiate  wand — 

Come,  long-KoDght ! 

When  1  aroW)  and  saw  the  dawn, 

I  sighed  for  thee  ; 
When  light  rode  high,  and  tfae  dew  mm  gom 
And  noun  lay  heavy  on  Sower  and  tno. 
And  tlie  weary  Day  turned  to  hia  rest. 
Lingering  lilw  an  unloved  gaeal, 

1  sighed  fm  thee. 

Thy  brother  Death  came,  and  cried, 

Wouldat  thou  me  I 
Thy  sweet  child  Sleep,  the  filmj^eyed, 

Mantmri'd  like  b  nonn-tide  bee, 
Shall  1  ni'Flle  near  thy  side! 
Wuuldst  thou  mo  1— And  1  replied. 

No,  not  thee  1 

Di'ath  will  come  when  thou  art  dead. 

Sleep  will  come  when  thou  art  fled ; 
til  UL-iiher  would  1  aak  tlic  boon 
I  ask  of  Ihee,  beloved  Night- 
Swift  be  thine  approaching  flight. 


Mm 

C  when  soft 

oirea  die. 

Vib 

Olio 

rs,  when  sweet  viokts  aieken, 

Live 

within  tho  BO 

lae  they  quicken. 

Bow 

Icavea,  when 

the  rose  a  dead. 

Ar.' 

leaped  for  the 

beloved's  bed  ; 

And 

HO  (hv  thougli 

LOY 

iUelfsluUsI 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
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MUTABILITY. 


Th£  flower  that  smiles  to-day 

To-morrow  dies  ; 
All  that  we  wish  to  stay, 

Tempts  and  then  flies  ; 
What  is  this  world's  delight ! 
Lightning  that  mocks  the  night. 
Brief  even  as  bright. 

Virtue,  how  frail  it  is  ! 

Friendship  too  rare ! 
Lore,  how  it  sells  poor  bliss 

For  proud  despair ! 
But  we,  though  soon  they  &11, 
Survive  their  joy  and  all 
Which  ours  we  call. 

Whilst  skies  are  blue  and  bright. 
Whilst  iiowers  are  gay, 

Whilst  eyes  that  change  ere  night 
Make  glad  the  day ; 

Whilst  yet  the  calm  hours  creep. 

Dream  thou — and  from  thy  sleep 

Then  wake  to  weep. 


THE  FUGITIVES. 


I. 
Thb  wafers  are  flashing. 
The  white  hail  is  dashing, 
The  lightnings  are  glancing. 
The  hoar-spray  is  (hmciug — 
Away ! 

The  whirlwind  is  rolling, 
The  thunder  is  tolling, 
The  forest  is  swinging. 
The  minster  bells  ringing — 
Ck>me  away  1 

The  Earth  is  like  Ocean, 
Wreck-strewn  and  in  motion  : 
Bird,  beast,  man,  and  worm. 
Have  crept  out  of  the  storm-— 
Ck>me  away ! 


^  Our  boat  has  one  sail. 
And  the  helmsman  is  pale  ;«> 
A  bold  pilot  I  trow. 
Who  should  follow  us  now,*'— 
Shouted  He — 

And  she  cried :  "  Ply  the  oar ; 
Put  off  gaily  from  shore  I" — 
As  she  spoke,  bolts  of  death 
Mixed  with  hail,  specked  their  path 
O'er  the 


And  from  isle,  tower,  and  rock. 
The  blue  beacon-cloud  broke, 
Though  dumb  in  the  blast. 
The  red  cannon  flashed  fast 
From  the  lee. 


**  And  fear'st  thou,  and  fear'st  thout 
And  see'st  thou,  and  hear'st  Uiou  t 
And  drive  we  not  free 
O'er  the  terrible  sea, 
I  and  thou!" 

One  boat-cloak  did  cover 
The  loved  and  the  lover — 
Their  blood  beats  one  measure, 
They  murmur  proud  pleasure 
Soft  and  low  ; — 

While  around  the  lashed  Ocean, 
Like  mountains  in  motion. 
Is  withdrawn  and  uplifted. 
Sunk,  shattered,  and  shifted. 
To  and  fro. 


IT. 

In  the  court  of  the  fortreoB 
Beside  the  pale  portress, 
Like  a  blood-hound  well  beaten 
The  bridegroom  stands,  eaten 
By  swune  j 

On  the  topmost  watch-turret, 
As  a  death-boding  spirit. 
Stands  the  grey  tyrant  &ther. 
To  his  voice  the  mad  weather 
Seems  tame; 

And  with  curses  as  wild 
As  e'er  cling  to  child. 
He  devotes  to  the  blast 
The  best,  loveliest,  and  last 
Of  his  namel 


LINES. 


Far,  far  away,  0  ye 
Halcvons  of  Miemory  I 
Seek  some  ur  calmer  nest 
Than  this  abandoned  breast ;-» 
No  news  of  your  fSblse  spring 
To  my  heart's  winter  bring ; 
Once  having  gone,  in  vain 
Ye  come  again. 

Vultures,  who  build  your  bowen 
Hiffh  in  the  Future's  towers  ! 
Withered  hopes  on  hopes  are  spread ; 
Dying  joys  choked  by  the  dead. 
Will  serve  your  beaks  for  prey 
Many  a  day. 


poEus  vrurxrEK  is  imi. 


a  did  tamr  jet  dr^ul 

by  luilu— I  mU  not  know 
Llj  the  J  ■ooglit  to  ifaiaB 
|>g  pit/  opca  niae. 

b  the  tanya  nuta  ng« 
_  1  apm  ilaelf  kk«M  i 
I  lifc  wliicb  u  the  oge 


■  k^  of  •gLO  J. 

I  mlotir,  tlm  not  ngarded, 
V  ]  iIho  >loac  ilKiiild  be, 
n  [has,  uid  be  rewarded, 
■I  knr,  rH|Bited  me 
«  near — Oh  1  I  did  mka 
|e  for  ihBt  moBKiit^  Mke. 

■t  tb;  aeeenla  iveet 
*      -  r  fell  like  de> 

id  i — tb>  lip*  did  meet 
liblii^y  i  tbj'  dv£  ^o  thnw 
■ido  on  mj'  bimm. 


tnd  Rod  mild  thou  art, 
I  live  ir  thau  ■ppnu- 
li)wtlf,  or  turn  tliino  heart 

(ir  stnop  III  irc«p 


A*  >  UBFd  vith  the  ri»de 

OfalRBfalmglMf, 
nm  irith  K>TB«  Bt  fi^Hjed  ; 

Etoi  the  ngh*  of  grief 
BeinKh  thee,  thit  Htm  ut  oat  Mar, 
Aad  nfvoadi  tboa  vill  Mt  bear. 

Let  me  *el  m;  noarnlid  dil^ 

Thoa  wik  nem-  Mme  Abt  pit/, 

Una  «ik  ecDH  for  plowura  ;— 
PilT  then  will  col  »w«J 
Thiae  sod  vin^  and  Ukh  wilt  aliLjr, 

I  tore  bD  thai  tboa  loval, 

Spiril  of  DeliglU  ! 
Tbe  &«ab  Earth  ia  near  iMnadmt, 

And  the  Many  night; 
AntuniD  creiung,  and  tbe  moni 
When  ibe  golden  misla  ue  boiH. 

I  lore  now,  and  all  the  fcna 

OftbendiaDtrraat  I 
I  kiTe  wiTea,  and  windi^  and  aluiVM, 

Etoj  thiiig  abndit 
Which  ii  Natarey  and  ma;  be 


t  lore  tianquQ  eolilade. 

And  each  lociet; 
Aa  ii  quiet,  wise,  and  good  ; 

Between  tbee  and  me 
What  differawe  (  bat  dua  deat  powcM 
The  tliiDga  I  ee^  not  Iotb  tbcm  lea. 

I  love  Leve — thongfa  he  baa  «iwp. 

And  like  light  can  Qei^ 
But,  above  aU  other  tbin^ 

Spirit,  1  love  thee— 
Thou  an  love  and  life  1    O  oome. 
Hake  once  more  aij  heart  thj  hooia. 


niidniKlilI 
niKhl  aiirl  dsy 
I  art  fled  awa^. 


Whes  paHBion'a  trance  ia  oveniaat, 
ir  la.-ndtnie«  uid  [ruth  rould  lasl 
Ur  live,  "liilnl  all  nild  fwLings  keep 
Some  morlal  Elumbor,  dark  aud  deep, 
1  ahould  not  weep,  I  should  not  weep  I 

It  were  enough  to  feel,  to  ace 

Thj-  soft  evea  gazing  teDderly, 

And  dream  Oie  nat — and  bora  and  bo 

The  Bccret  food  of  fires  anaecn, 

Couldet  thou  but  be  as  thou  liaat  been. 

A  fler  the  alumber  of  the  j'ear 
The  woodland  violets  ro-appear ; 
AH  thinga  revive  in  field  or  grove, 
And  aky  and  sea  ;bu[  two,  which  movB, 
And  tor  all  othon,  life  and  love. 


MISCELI^NEOUS. 


9»* 


LINES 

WRITTEN  ON  HEARING  THE  NEWS  OP  THE  DEATH  0» 

NAPOLEON. 


What  !  alive  and  bo  bold,  0  Earth! 

Art  thou  not  over-bold  ! 
What !  leapest  thou  forth  as  of  old 

In  the  light  of  thy  morning  mirth, 
The  last  of  the  flock  of  the  starry  fold  I 
Ha  !  leapest  thou  forth  as  of  old  1 
Arc  not  the  limbs  still  when  the  ghost  is  fled, 
And  canst  thou  more.  Napoleon  being  dead  1 

How  !  is  not  thy  quick  heart  cold ! 

What  spark  is  alive  on  thy  hearth  ! 
How  !  is  not  his  death-knell  knolled  ! 

And  livest  ihou  still,  Mother  Earth  t 
Thou  wert  warming  thy  fingers  old 
O'er  the  embers  covered  and  cold 
Of  that  most  fiery  spirit,  when  it  fled — 
What,  Mother,  do  you  hiugh  now  he  is  dead! 

"  Who  has  known  me  of  old,"  replied  Earth, 

"  Or  who  has  my  story  told  ! 
It  is  thou  who  art  over  bold,** 

And  the  lightning  of  scorn  laughed  forth 
As  she  sung,  **  To  my  bosom  I  fold 
All  my  sons  when  their  knell  is  knolled, 
And  so  with  living  motion  all  are  fed. 
And  the  quick  spring  like  weeds  out  of  the  dead. 

«  Still  alive  and  still  bold,"  shouted  Earth, 
"  I  grow  bolder,  and  still  more  bold. 

The  dead  fill  me  ten  thousandfold 

Fuller  of  speed,  and  splendour,  and  mirth  ; 

I  was  cloudy,  and  sullen  and  cold. 

Like  a  frozen  chaos  uprolled, 

Till  by  the  spirit  of  the  mighty  dead 

My  heai*t  grew  warm.     I  feed  on  whom  I  fed. 


*<  Ay,  alive  and  still  bold,"  muttered  £Iarth, 

**  Napoleon's  fierce  spirit  rolled. 
In  terror,  and  blood,  and  gold, 

A  torrent  of  ruin  to  death  from  his  birth. 
Leave  the  millions  who  follow  to  paould 
The  metal  before  it  be  cold, 
And  weave  into  his  shame,  which  like  the  dead 
Shi*ouds  me,  the  ho|>e8  that  from  his  glory  fled." 


A  FRAGMENT. 


As  a  violet's  gentle  eye 

Gazes  on  the  azure  sky. 
Until  its  hue  ^h)ws  like  what  it  beholds ; 

As  a  grey  and  empty  mist 

LicH  like  solid  Amethyst, 
Over  the  western  mountain  it  enfolds. 

When  the  sunset  sleeps 
Upon  its  snow. 

As  a  strain  of  sweetest  sound 
Wraps  it«elf  the  wind  around. 

Until  the  voiceless  wind  be  music  too  ; 
As  aught  dark,  vain  and  dull. 
Basking  in  what  is  beautiful. 

Is  full  of  light  and  love. 


GINEVRA.* 


Wild,  pale,  and  wonder-stricken,  even  as  one 
Who  staggers  forth  into  the  air  and  sun 
From  the  dark  chamber  of  a  mortal  fever, 
Bewildered,  and  incapable,  and  ever 
Fancying  strange  comments  in  her  dizzy  brain 
Of  usual  shapes,  till  the  familiar  train 
Of  objects  and  of  persons  passed  like  things 
Strange  as  a  dreamer's  mad  imaginings, 
Ginevra  from  the  nuptial  altar  went ; 
The  vows  to  which  her  lips  had  sworn  assent 
Rung  in  her  brain  still  with  a  jarring  din, 
Deafening  the  lost  intelligence  within. 

And  so  she  moved  under  the  bridal  veil. 
Which  made  the  paleness  of  her  cheek  more  pale, 
And  deepened  the  faint  crimson  of  her  mouth, 
And  darkened  her  dark  locks,  as  moonlight  doth^— 
And  of  the  gold  and  jewels  glittering  there 
She  scarce  &lt  conscious^ — ^but  the  weary  glare 
Lay  like  a  chaos  of  unwelcome  light. 
Vexing  the  sense  with  gorgeous  undelight. 
A  moonbeam  in  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 
Was  less  heavenly  fair — her  face  was  bowed. 
And  as  she  passed,  the  diamonds  in  her  hair 
Were  mirrored  in  the  polished  marble  stair 
Which  led  from  the  cathedral  to  the  street ; 
And  even  as  she  went  her  light  fair  feet 
Erased  these  images. 

The  bride-maidens  who  round  her  thronging  onme, 
Some  with  a  sense  of  self-rebuke  and  shame. 
Envying  the  unenviable  ;  and  others 
Making  the  joy  which  should  have  been  anothor's 
Their  own  by  gentle  sympathy  ;  and  some 
Sighing  to  think  of  an  unhappy  home ; 
Some  few  admiring  what  can  ever  lure 
Maidens  to  leave  the  heaven  serene  and  pure 
Of  parents'  smiles  for  life's  great  cheat ;  a  thing 
Bitter  to  taste,  sweet  in  imagining. 

But  they  are  all  dispersed — and  lo  !  she  standi 
Looking  in  idle  grief  on  her  white  hands, 
Alone  within  the  garden  now  her  own  ; 
And  through  the  sunny  air,  with  jangling  tone. 
The  music  of  the  merry  marriage-bells. 
Killing  the  azure  silence,  sinks  and  swells ; — 
Absorbed  like  one  within  a  dream  who  dreams 
That  he  is  dreaming,  until  slumber  seems 
A  mockery  of  itself — when  suddenly 
Antonio  stood  before  her,  pale  as  she. 
With  agony,  with  sorrow,  and  with  pride, 
He  lifted  his  wan  eyes  upon  the  bride. 
And  said — **  Is  this  thy  fiiith  ! "  and  then  as  009 
Whose  sleeping  face  is  stricken  by  the  sun 
With  light  like  a  harsh  voice,  which  bids  him  rise 
And  look  upon  his  day  of  life  with  eyes 
Which  weep  in  vain  that  they  can  dream  no  more, 
Ginevra  saw  her  lover,  and  forbore 
To  shriek  or  faint,  and  checked  the  stifling  blood, 
Rushing  upon  her  heart,  and  unsubdued 
Said — "  Friend,  if  earthly  violence  or  ill. 
Suspicion,  doubt,  or  the  tyrannic  will 

*  Thin  fragment  is  part  of  a  pciem  wbUdi  Shelley  Intended, 
to  write,  founded  on  a  story  to  be  found  in  the  first  voIuida. 
of  a  book  entitled  "  V  Oss^ncatort  Fiorsntina" 
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■,  or  terror,  or  revpiiKe, 
Km,  or  wordM,  or  oviL  itp^n-h, 
lin^  nud  veaoni,  on  ini|H'nch 
Hve  Jiot; — if  the^TAVe,  whjcLi  Jjidpi 
I  the  tyrant,  and  dividi-i 
■iibiteiu  from  the  03  cb  that  iIbM 

K,  rauld  diraei'cr  ours, 

v'  Wlutl  1  do  not  the  silent  hours 

Bherardi'a  bridal  bud  1 

m' K  pledge,  ho  would  hki  c  uid 

I  but  she  with  patient  louk 
le  fruiD  her  finger  took, 
Bept  thin  token  uf  my  fiith, 
H»vi  to  be  abMlvfd  by  duatli ; 
■>r  shall  be  soon— my  knoll 
Kic  witli  that  merry  bell ; 
Id  u  it  they  sweell^'  uid, 
Ke  out  of  the  nuuTiage  b«l  I' 
Hi  my  bridal  chamber  strewn 
■ed  for  my  bier  — so  huoh 
King  violet  will  not  die 
W'     The  Strang  fantasy 
Bcoents  weaker  and  more  weak, 
Ble  crimson  life  upon  hor  cheek, 

IeSi  and  spread  an  atmosphere 
chilled  the  burning  noon  wii) 

■an  ima);c  of  the  thouf>1it, 
Biiphet  or  a  shaduw,  bruught 
■.ifB  of  the  coming  Uine. 
I  branded  with  thu  crime 
■^t  on  a  beloved  friend, 
lea  reproach  not  to  tlu!  snd 
H]V-he  then  with  vain  rcjwnlanrM 
I  cannot  now  avert,  the  seiilcnee— 
lid  wanid  have  spoken,  when 
loiee  of  women  and  of  men 
liiaehing  ;  he  retired,  while  alio 
He  admiring  coin|iany 
Ice, — and  her  maidens  soon 
■re  for  the  sru-nioDD, 

H  and  rest : — like  one  asleep 
■and  fcddii!  hands  the  lay, 
I  of  the  declining  day. 

H  day  sinks  taM,  the  aun  is  set, 

Hd  ball  the  guests  are  met ; 

■ikcd  lovelier  in  the  light 

■liration,  bikI  deli^hl, 

I  tliDUHaiid  heurlH  and  eyes 

Hillary  Puradiw. 

Her  than  the  silent  wood; 

In  doubts  disturb  the  Hulitiulc  ; 

H  the  Ki-ry  rain  of  wine 


H  who  never  yet  have  mot, 
M,  but  never  to  for^t  I 
Hhe  beauty,  power,  and  wit 

Ips  bcfure  an  earthquake  s  dawi 

H  uf  tlio  coming  huure, 

I  from  the  expanded  lliiwen) 

■the  dewy  aleep  is  sliaken 


id  winds,  ritirf  11 
As  if  the  future  and  the  past  were  al 
Treasured  i'the  instant ;— so  Gherardi's  ha& 
Laughed  in  the  mirtb  nf  its  lord's  festival. 
Till  someone  asked— "Where  Utbe  Bridel"  And 
A  bride's-mniJ  went,  and  ere  she  came  a^in  tthen 
A  HJIenec  fell  upon  the  guests — a  pause 
Of  eipectalion,  is  when  beauty  awes 
All  biarlB  with  its  spproach,  though  nnbeheld  ; 
Then  «onder,Bnd  then  fear  liiat  wonder  ciuelled^- 
Korwhispers  passed  from  month  to  ear  which  drew 


The 


wiften 


And  tlieu  Glierardi  entered  w 


Surrounded  blm,  and  ■ 


mpany ; 


'sweeping  load. 


Tiiey  found  Ginevra  dead !  if  it  be  death, 
To  lie  without  motion,  or  pulse,  or  breath. 
With  waxencheekB,Bnd  limbs  cold,  stifT,  and  white. 
And  ojien  eyes,  whose  fixed  and  glassj  light 
Mocked  at  the  speculation  they  had  ownoL 
If  it  be  death,  when  tlieiv  is  felt  around 
A  smeil  of  clay,  a  pale  and  icy  elare. 
And  silence,  and  a  sense  that  lifts  the  hair 
From  the  acalp  to  tho  ankles,  as  it  were 
Corruption  from  the  spirit  )iassing  forth. 
And  giving  all  it  shrouded  to  the  enrth. 
And  loaviiig  as  swift  lightning  in  its  flight 
Aehcs,  and  smoke,  and  darkness  :  in  our  night 
Of  thought  we  know  thus  much  uf  death, — nonion 
Than  the  unborn  dream  of  our  life  before 
Their  barka  are  wrecked  on  its  inhospitaUe  ahore. 
The  niarriage  feast  and  its  solemnity 
Was  turned  to  funeral  pomp^lhe  company, 

ith  heavy  hearts  and  looks,  broke  Dp ;  nor  thaj 
'   '      ■      '  eeping  on  their  way 

*'■  *id  surprise 

Ihey  weep  in  ntin, 

,  thought  they,  kindle  smiles  again. 
The  lamps  which,  half  extinguished  in  their  haste, 
Gleamcil  fi-w  and  faint  o'er  Ibe  abandoned  femat. 
Showed  as  it  W.TC  within  the  vaulted  room 
A  cloud  of  sorrow  hanging,  as  if  gloom 
Had  passed  out  of  men's  minds  into  tho  air. 
Some  few  yet  stood  arotind  Gherardi  there, 
Frlenda  and  relations  of  the  dcad,^ — and  h^ 
A  loveless  Tnan,  accepted  torpidly 
The  conoolalian  tliat  he  wanted  nut, 
Awe  in  the  place  of  grief  within  him  wrought. 
Their  nliixpfm  made  the  solemn  silence  seem 
wept,[    _ 


Some 


witliont 


•c  heard  to  throb 


Shuddered  to  hear  throngh  tho  deserted  halts 
And  corridors  [he  thrilling  slirioks  which  came 
Upon  the  breeze  of  night,  that  shook  the  flame 
Uf  every  torch  and  taper  as  it  swept 
From  'lut  llic  chamber  whero  the  women  kept ; — 
Their  tears  fell  on  the  dear  cnmpanion  cold 
Uf  jdeasures  now  departed  ;  then  was  knolled 
The  bell  uf  death,  and  soon  the  pricxta  arrived. 
And  liuding  death  tlieir  penitent  bad  shrived. 
Returned  like  ravens  from  a  corpse  whereon 
A  vulture  has  just  feasted  to  the  bunc. 


,^ 
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THE  DIRGE. 


Old  winter  was  gone 
In  his  weakness  back  to  the  mountains  hoar. 

And  the  spring  came  down 
From  the  planet  that  hovers  upon  the  shore 
Where  the  sea  of  sunlight  encroaches 
On  the  limits  of  wintry  night ; — 
If  the  land,  and  the  air,  and  the  sea. 
Rejoice  not  when  spring  approaches. 
We  did  not  rejoice  m  thee> 

Ginevral 

She  is  still,  she  is  cold 

On  the  bridal  couch. 
One  step  to  the  white  death-bed, 

And  one  to  the  bier,  * 

And  one  to  the  chamel — and  one,  Oh  where! 

The  dark  arrow  fled 

In  the  noon. 

Ere  the  sun  through  heaven  once  more  has  rolled. 
The  rats  in  her  heart 
Will  have  made  their  nest, 
Aii«I  the  worms  be  alive  in  her  golden  hair  ; 
While,  the  spirit  that  guides  the  sun 
Sits  throned  in  his  flaming  chair. 
She  shall  sleep. 


EVENING. 

PONTE   A   MARE,   PISA. 


The  sun  is  set ;  the  swallows  are  asleep  ; 

The  bats  are  flitting  fast  in  the  grey  air  ; 
The  slow  soft  toads  out  of  damp  corners  creep  ; 

And  evening's  breath,  wandering  here  and  Uicre 
Over  the  quivering  surface  of  the  stream, 
Wakes  not  one  ripple  from  its  summer  dream. 

There  are  no  dews  on  the  dry  grass  to-night. 
Nor  damp  within  the  shadow  of  the  trees  ; 

The  wind  is  intermitting,  dry,  and  light ; 
And  in  the  inconstant  motion  of  the  breeze 

The  dust  and  straws  are  driven  up  and  down, 

And  whirled  about  the  pavement  of  the  town* 

Within  the  surface  of  the  fleeting  river 
The  wrinkled  image  of  the  city  lay, 

Immoveably  unquiet,  and  for  ever 
It  trembles,  but  it  never  fades  away  ; 

Go  to  the  [  ] 

Vou,  being  changed,  will  find  it  then  as  now. 

The  chasm  in  which  the  sun  has  sunk,  is  shot 
By  darkest  barriers  of  enormous  cloud, 

Like  mountain  over  mountain  huddled — but 
Growing  and  moving  upwards  in  a  crow^ 

And  over  it  a  space  or  watery  blue. 

Which  the  keen  evening  star  is  shining  through. 


TO-MORROW. 


Wherb  art  thou,  beloved  To-morrow  t 

When  young  and  old,  and  strong  and  weakj 

Rich  and  poor,  through  joy  and  sorrow^ 
Thy  sweet  smiles  we  ever  seek, — 

In  thy  place — ah  !  well-a-day  ! 

We  find  the  thing  we  fled — To-day. 


A  BRIDAL  SONG. 


The  golden  gates  of  sleep  unbar 

Where  strength  and  beauty,  met  together. 
Kindle  their  image  like  a  star 

In  a  sea  of  glassy  weather  ! 
Night,  with  all  thy  stars  look  down,^ 

Darkness,  weep  thy  holiest  dew, — 
Never  smiled  the  inconstant  moon 

On  a  pair  so  true. 
'  Let  eyes  not  see  their  own  delight ; — 
Haste,  swift  Hour,  and  thy  flight 
Oft  renew. 

Fairies,  sprites,  and  angels,  keep  her ! 

Holy  stars,  permit  no  wrong ! 
And  return  to  wake  the  sleeper. 

Dawn, — ere  it  be  long. 
0  joy  !  O  fear  !  what  will  be  done 

In  the  absence  of  the  son  I 
Ck>me  along  I 


A  LAMENT. 


Swifter  far  than  summer's  flight, 
Swifter  far  than  youth's  delight, 
Swifter  far  than  happy  night. 

Art  thou  come  and  gone : 
As  the  earth  when  leaves  are  dead. 
As  the  night  when  sleep  is  sped. 
As  the  heart  when  joy  is  fled, 

I  am  left  lone,  alone. 

The  swallow  Summer  comes  again. 
The  owlet  Night  resumes  her  reign. 
But  the  wild  swan  Youth  is  fain 

To  fly  with  thee,  false  as  thou. 
My  heart  each  day  desires  the  morrow, 
Sleep  itself  is  turned  to  sorrow, 
Vainly  would  my  winter  borrow 

Sunny  leaves  from  any  bough.    * 

Lilies  for  a  bridal  bed, 
Roses  for  a  matron's  head, 
Violets  for  a  maiden  dead, 

Pansies  let  my  fiowerp  be : 
On  the  living  grave  I  bear. 
Scatter  them  without  a  tear. 
Let  no  friend,  however  dear. 

Waste  one  hope,  one  fear  for  me. 


PUKMS   wmlTEN   IN   1821. 


n  Serchio's  atraun, 
Hd  like  thoughts  in  ■  dream, 
■dly,  hither  and  thither ; 

^laa  broui'ht  the  mast, 

I  the  laiU  ;  but  'tin  Bleeping  faat, 
eioiu  af  ita  tether. 

in  the  pale  blue  air, 
moon  lay  withfrinR  tlicrv, 
Q,  and  rift,  and  Irte, 
it  Hcd  druH'sily. 
■tile  de»y  woods 
^ove  and  the  Mmm  below, 
ir  multiluded, 
s'  shroud  of  summer  aDow, 
I  li|;hl  of  aery  ^old 

•a  cavo  upntllcd. 

A  all  thinfCB  that  be, 
I  thrush  and  the  swallow  fnM> ; 
■on([  and  the  mower'*  scjllie. 


,  the  rivcr'a  brim, 

a  wind  his  bom, 

a  the  meadow  and  hill : 
a  farmer's  gun, 
■ors,  e*ery  one, 
lich  are  tlioir  prnj', 
Idealh  lo  the  morning  my. 

f  task  He  spt  to  osph, 


■»□(■  of  men  had  sIo|i])«l  aside, 
e  under  the  grecu  hill  side. 

the  Pisan's  envious  eye, 
oua  plain  waving  beiow, 

Hof  green  fertility, 

W  fields  and  roarehoi  bare, 

I  far  ApenniDcs — which  lie 

%imeisarable  ur. 


;  is  dreaming  of  t 

:  true,  why  I  should  guest 

I  of  our  idlenese, 

,Iery  way 

■r  by  this  time  of  day." — 


"  Neyer  mind,' 

said  Lion 

wind,,  they  can 

bear  it  we 

lops  :  and  see  I 

iiy. 

roium  to-nigh 

- 

List,  my  dear  fellow,  the  breeiv  blow*  &ir ; 
flow  it  Mailers  Dominic's  long  black  hair  I 
Singing  of  us,  and  our  lai;  motions. 


If  Jo 


a  boat's 


id  boil, 

1 

ight 


The  chain  is  loosed,  the  sails  are  apread. 
The  living  bivalh  is  fresh  behind. 
As,  with  dews  and  sunrise  fed, 
Come*  (he  laughing  morning  wind  ; — 
The  sails  are  full,  the  boat  makca  head 
Agunst  the  Serehio's  tomnt  Aerce, 
Then  (togs  with  intermitting  conrw. 
And  hangs  upon  the  wave. 
Which  fervid  from  its  mountain  xiurco 
Shallow,  sraoolh,  and  itrong,  dolh  cornea- 
Swift  u  Are,  tompeatuDusly 
It  sweeps  into  the  atfrighled  sea  ; 

Its  biiluwB  sparkle,  tun,  a 
Torturing  all  its  quiet  ligl 
Into  columns  lieR»  and  b 

The  Serchio,  twisting  fortli 
Between  the  marble  biurien  which  it  dove 
At  Ripafratta,  leads  through  the  dread  chaon 
The  wB>e  that  died  the  death  which  lovers  luve, 
Living  in  what  it  sought ;  as  if  this  spnam 
Had  not  yet  past,  the  topj-ling  mountains  cling. 
Hut  the  clear  stream  in  full  enthusiasm 
Pnurs  itself  on  the  plain,  until  wandering, 
Down  one  clear  pnth  of  effluence  eryitallinc 
Sends  its  elear  uraves,  that  they  may  fling 
At  Amn's  feet  tribut«  of  com  and  wine  : 
Then,  tlirough  the  pestilential  deserts  wiii 
Of  tangled  mnrsh  and  woods  of  stuuted  fir, 
It  ruflhirs  tu  the  Ocean. 
j.ir.  mi. 


THE  AZIOLA. 


In  duBk,e 


!  Iho  St 


^!li^0f 


And  I,  who  thought 
This  Aiiula  was  some  tedious  woman. 

Asked,  "Who  is  Anolat"     How  elate 
I  frit  to  know  that  it  was  nothing  human. 

No  mockery  of  myself  to  fear  and  hate  1 

And  Mary  saw  my  soul, 
And  laughed  and  said,  "  Disquiet  youraelf  no 

Tis  nothing  but  a  little  downy  owU" 

itide 

id  and  stream,  meadow  and  mountain 
And  fields  and  maralicB  wide, — 

The  soul  ever  stirred  ; 
Unlike  and  far  sweeter  than  (hey  all : 
Sad  AsioU  1  from  that  moment  I 
Loved  thee  and  (hy  sad  cry. 


A  FRAGMENT 


Thbt  were  two  consiiiB,  almost  like  two  twinsy 
Except  that  from  the  catalogue  of  aiiis 
Nature  had  razed  their  love — ^which  could  not  be 
But  hy  disseTeriDg  their  nativity. 
And  80  they  grew  together,  like  two  flowers 
Upon  one  stem,  which  the  same  beams  and  showers 
Lull  or  awaken  in  their  pnrple  prime, 
Which  the  same  hand  will  gather — the  same  dime 
Shake  with  decay.    This  fair  day  smiles  to  see 
All  those  who  love, — and  who  e'er  loved  like  thee, 
Fiordispina !  Scarcely  GMimo^ 
Within  whose  bosom  and  whose  brain  now  glow 
The  ardours  of  a  vision  which  obscure 
The  very  idol  of  its  portraiture ; 
He  faints,  dissolved  into  a  sense  of  love  ; 
But  thou  art  as  a  planet  sphered  above, 
But  thou  art  Love  itself — ruling  the  motion 
Of  his  subjected  spirit  :  such  emotion 
Must  end  m  sin  or  sorrow,  if  sweet  May 
Had  not  brought  forth  this  mom — ^your  wedding- 
day. 


TO 


Omi  word  is  too  often  profaned 

For  me  to  prolane  it. 
One  feeling  too  fiUsely  disdained 

For  thee  to  disdain  it. 
One  hope  is  too  like  despair 

For  prudence  to  smother, 
And  Pity  from  thee  more  dear 

Than  that  from  another. 

I  can  give  not  what  men  call  love. 

But  wilt  thou  accept  not 
The  worship  the  heart  lifts  above 

And  the  Heavens  reject  not: 
The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star^ 

Of  the  night  for  the  morrow. 
The  devotion  to  something  aiar 

From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow  t 


GOOD-NIGHT. 


GooD-NioHT !  ah  !  no  ;  the  hour  is  ill 
Which  severs  those  it  should  unite  ; 

Let  us  remain  together  still. 
Then  it  will  be  good  night. 

How  can  I  call  the  lone  night  good. 
Though  thy  sweet  wishes  wing  its  flight  t 

Be  it  not  said,  thought,  understood. 
That  it  will  be  ^ood  night. 

To  hearts  which  near  each  other  move 
From  evening  close  to  morning  light. 

The  night  is  good  ;  beomse,  my  lov^ 
They  never  tay  good-night. 


LINES  TO  AN  INDIAN  AIR. 


I  ABI8K  from  dreams  of  thee 
In  the  first  sweet  sleep  of  night, 
When  the  winds  are  breathing  low^ 
And  the  stars  are  shinine  bright. 
I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee. 
And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Has  led  me — ^who  knows  howl 
To  thy  chamber  window,  sweet  1 

The  wandering  airs  they  fifiint 
On  the  dark,  Uie  silent  stream-i- 
The  champak  odours  fail 
Like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream; 
The  nightingale's  complaint. 
It  dies  upon  her  heart. 
As  I  must  die  on  thine, 
O  beloved  as  thou  art ! 

0  lift  me  from  the  grass! 

1  die,  I  faint,  I  fafl  ! 

Let  Uiy  love  in  kisses  rain 
On  my  lips  and  eyelids  pale. 
My  cheek  is  cold  and  white,  alM  1 
My  heart  beats  k>nd  and  fast. 
Oh  !  press  it  close  to  thine  ngtSOf 
Where  it  will  break  at  last 


MUSia 


I  PART  for  the  music  which  is  divine. 
My  heart  in  its  thirst  is  a  dving  flower ; 

Pour  forth  the  sound  like  enchanted  wine, 
Loosen  the  notes  in  a  silver  shower  ; 

Like  a  herbleas  plain  for  the  gentle  rain, 

I  gasp,  I  faint,  till  they  wake  again. 

Let  me  drink  of  the  spirit  of  that  sweet  sound, 
More,  O  more  ! — I  am  thirsting  yet. 

It  loosens  the  serpent  which  care  has  bound 
Upon  my  heart,  to  stifle  it ; 

The  dissolving  strain,  through  every  vein. 

Passes  into  my  heart  and  brain. 

As  the  scent  of  a  violet  withered  up. 

Which  grew  by  the  brink  of  a  silver  lake. 

When  the  not  noon  has  drained  its  dewy  cup. 
And  mist  there  was  none  its  thirst  to  slake— 

And  the  violet  lay  dead  while  the  odour  flew 

On  the  wings  of  the  wind  o'er  the  waters  blue^ 

As  one  who  drinks  from  a  charmed  cup 
Of  foaming,  and  sparkling,  and  murmuring  vrine, 

Whom,  a  mighty  Enchantress  filling  up. 
Invites  to  love  with  her  kiss  divine. 


POi:.MS  WKirrEN  in   182I. 


<t  aane  lo  haunt  a,  bower, 

.tsniBle  Willi  feigned  ughji 

I  the  April  hour. 

Mm  aeek  s^in 

lids  B  miligulei]  pun. 

iroud, — wilh  Bcom  content ; 
t  once  hurt  me,  now  ia  grown 

m  of  love,  pily  nlono 

II  »lre»dy  more  than  bent. 


ra,— its  Gvil  good. 

.  -,pe  you  seldomer, 
Ir/riend;  know  thai  I  i 
moia  because  Ihey  Blir 
p  Bleep,  juid  hopes  that  cannoj 
It  llliM  they  minister 

TOW  gone, 

■ixh  if  it  wen  wilhdnLwn. 

,„  my  cold  home,  you  uk 
til: 


nlyfly 


J.  ,~jt  on  life's  dull  scene,— 

ly  brow  the  idle  mask 
)r,  great  or  mean, 
mivaL    I  sought 
'it  in  yon  1  found  it  not. 

to-day,  I  tried  my  lot 

^rs,  and  every  one  etill  said, 

a  vUion  long  since  fled — 
J..,  fame,  or  peaco  of  tbought — 
|ant — but  I  dread 


P^fM  and  forests  seeks  her  liomo 

m  tbe  ocean's  breaat 
^ng  heart,  and  die  in  foam, 
at  length,  find  rest: 
.  place  of  iience 
Lrt  and  all  its  throbn  will  ecu 

Icrdny,  if  she  believed 
One  who  had 
_....  ^  have  thus  relieved 
Irds, — but  what  his  judgment  hn 
—  '"-a  Bcomer  unrcprievcd 

t  I  know, 

I  another's  woe. 


O  Would  1  O  life  I  0  time  J 
On  whose  hut  steps  I  climb. 

Trembling  at  that  where  I  had  Hood  befbr 
ra  will  return  the  glory  of  yoat  prime  I 


Nom 


-Ob,iu 


Out  of  the  day  and  night 
A  joy  has  taken  flight : 

Fresh  spring,  and  Bommer,  and  winter  boar. 
Move  my  fainl  heart  with  grief,  but  with  delist 
No  more — Ob,  never  more  ! 


Nor  happiness,  nor  majesty,  nor  fane. 
Nor  peace,  nor  strength,  nor  akill  in  arms  or  arta 
Siicplierd  those  herds  whom  tyianny  makes  tame 
Verne  echoes  not  one  beadni;  of  their  liearta  ; 
Hiatory  is  but  the  sluulow  of  their  shame  ; 
Art  veils  her  glass,  or  from  the  pageant  Marts 
As  to  oblivion  llicir  blind  mUlions  fleet. 
Staining  that  Heaven  with  obscene  imagery 
Of  their  own  Ukeoosa.     What  are  Domben,  knit 
By  force  or  custom  !     Man  who  man  would  be. 
Must  rule  the  empire  of  himself  I  in  it 
Must  be  nupreme,  establishing  his  throne 
On  vanqulHhed  will,  quelling  the  anarchy 
Of  hopes  and  fean,  being  hmiself  alone. 


DIRGE  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

pMiN  hours,  the  year  is  dead. 
Jome  and  sigh,  come  and  weep  1 
rry  hours,  smile  instead. 


Mockiug  your  untimely  weeping. 

As  an  earthquake  rocks  a  corse 

In  ila  coffin  in  the  clay, 
Su  Whila  Wmter,  that  rough  nnrse, 

Roeks  the  dead-cold  year  lo-dny  ; 
Solemn  hours  I  wail  aloud 
For  your  mother  in  her  shroud. 

As  the  wild  air  stirs  and  sways 
The  tree-swung  cradle  of  n  child. 

So  the  breath  of  these  rude  days 

Rocks  the  year ;— be  calm  and  mild. 

Trembling  hours  ;  shs  will  arise    ■ 

With  new  love  within  her  ej-es. 

January  grey  is  here. 

Like  a  sexton  by  her  grave  j 

February  bears  the  bier, 

March  with  grief  doth  howl  and  rave. 

And  April  weeps— hot,  O  ye  hoursl 

FiJlow  with  May'a  fairest  Sowt-ts. 


r\ 
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NOTE    ON    THE    POEMS   OF    1821 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Mr  task  becomes  inexpressibly  painful  as  the 
year  draws  near  that  which  sealed  our  earthly 
fate ;  and  each  poem  and  each  event  it  records, 
has  a  real  or  mysterious  connexion  with  the  fatal 
catastrophe.  I  feel  that  I  am  incapable  of  putting 
on  paper  the  history  of  those  times.  The  heart  of 
the  man,  abhorred  of  the  poet. 

Who  could  poep  and  botanize  upon  his  mother's  grave, 

does  not  appear  to  me  less  inexplicably  framed 
than  that  of  one  who  can  dissect  and  probe  past 
woes,  and  repeat  to  the  public  ear  the  groans 
drawn  from  them  in  the  throes  of  their  agony. 

The  year  1 821  was  spent  in  Pisa,  or  at  the  baths 
of  San  Giuliano.  We  were  not,  as  our  wont  had 
been,  alone — friends  had  gathered  round  us. 
Nearly  all  are  dead  ;  and  when  memory  recurs  to 
the  past,  she  wanders  among  tombs  :  the  genius 
with  all  his  blighting  errors  and  mighty  powers  ; 
the  companion  of  Shelley's  ocean-wanderings,  and 
the  sharer  of  lus  fate,  than  whom  no  man  ever 
existed  more  gentle,  generous,  and  fearlras  ;  and 
others,  who  found  in  Shelley's  society,  and  in  his 
great  knowledge  and  warm  sympathy,  delight,  in- 
struction and  solace,  have  joined  him  beyond  the 
grave.  A  few  survive  who  have  felt  life  a  desert 
since  he  left  it.  What  misfortune  can  equal  death ! 
Change  can  convert  ever)'  other  into  a  blessing,  or 
heal  its  sting — death  alone  has  no  cure  ;  it  shakes 
the  foundations  of  the  earth  on  which  we  tread,  it 
destroys  its  beauty,  it  casts  down  our  shelter,  it 
exposes  us  bare  to  desolation  ;  when  those  we  love 
have  passed  into  eternity,  "  life  is  the  desert  and 
the  solitude,"  in  which  we  are  forced  to  linger — 
but  never  find  comfort  more. 

There  is  much  in  the  Adonais  which  seems  now 
more  applicable  to  Shelley  himself,  tlian  to  the 
young  and  gifted  poet  whom  he  mourned.  The 
|)oetic  view  he  takes  of  death,  and  the  lofty  scorn 
he  displays  towards  his  calumniators,  are  as  a 


prophecy  on  his  own  destiny,  when  received  among 
immortal  names,  and  the  poisonous  breath  of 
critics  has  vanished  into  emptiness  before  the 
fame  he  inherits. 

Shelley's  favourite  taste  was  boating ;  when 
living  near  the  Thames,  or  by  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
much  of  his  life  was  spent  on  the  water.  On  the 
shore  of  every  lake,  or  stream,  or  sea,  near  which 
he  dwelt,  he  had  a  boat  moored.  He  had  latterly 
enjoyed  this  pleasure  again.  There  are  no 
pleasure-boats  on  the  Amo,  and  the  shallowness 
of  its  waters  except  in  winter  time,  when  the  stream 
is  too  turbid  and  impetuous  for  boating,  rendered 
it  difficult  to  get  any  skifif  light  enough  to  float. 
Shelley,  however,  overcame  the  difficulty;  he, 
together  with  a  friend,  contrived  a  boat  such  as 
the  huntsmen  carry  about  with  them  in  the 
Maremma,  to  cross  the  sluggish  but  deep  streams 
that  intersect  the  forests,  a  boat  of  laths  and 
pitched  canvas  ;  it  held  three  persons,  and  he 
was  often  seen  on  the  Amo  in  it,  to  tlie  horror 
of  the  Italians,  who  remonstrated  on  the  danger, 
and  could  not  understand  how  any  one  could  take 
pleasure  in  an  exercise  that  risked  life.  **  Ma  va 
per  la  vita  ! "  they  exclaimed.  I  little  thought 
how  true  their  words  would  prove.  He  once 
ventured  with  a  friend,  on  the  glassy  sea  of  a  calm 
day,  down  the  Amo  and  round  the  coast,  to  Leghorn, 
which  by  keeping  close  in  shore  was  very  practica- 
ble. They  returned  to  Pisa  by  the  canal,  when, 
missing  the  direct  cut,  they  got  entangled  among 
weeds,  and  the  boat  upset ;  a  wetting  was  all  the 
harm  done,  except  that  the  intense  cold  of  his 
drenched  clothes  made  Shelley  faint.  Once  1 
went  down  with  him  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amo, 
where  the  stream,  then  high  and  swift,  met  tho 
tideless  sea  and  disturbed  its  sluggish  waters  ;  it 
was  a  waste  and  dreary  scene  ;  the  desert  sand 
stretched  into  a  point  surrounded  by  waves  that 
broke  idly  though  perpetually  around  ;  it  was  r 


EDrrOR-B  NOTE  ON  POEMB  OF  1821. 

1  Lido,  of  which  be  tuul  |  ahona  of  th«  ««.  It  ma  rer;  ^ffienlt  Ut  Bnd  m 
■pot.  We  shnnk  from  Naples  tnaa  ft  ttai  that  tlt« 
h«u  would  disagree  with  Percj ;  L^iotii  had 
kn  ita  only  attnetion,  dnee  our  trienda  who  bad 
resided  there  were  retnmed  to  Kn|i»ii^  j  uid 
Honle  Nero  b«ng  the  resort  of  man;  K"glMt,  we 
did  not  wiah  to  find  oundTes  in  the  midM  of  a 
eoloay  of  ehaoee  tranllecB.  No  one  then  tlic.aght 
it  poaeible  to  reude  at  Via  Reg^o,  which  blterlj 
haa  become  a  sommer  resort.  The  low  land*  and 
bad  air  of  Hamnma  stretch  the  whole  length  of 
the  western  shores  of  the  Medtterranean,  till  broken 
by  the  rocks  and  bills  of  Speiia.  tt  was  a  vague 
idea ;  but  Shelley  suggoted  an  eicunian  to  Speiia, 
to  see  whether  it  woold  be  feaaible  to  qiend  a 
summer  there.  The  bianty  of  the  baj  enchantod 
him — we  saw  no  house  to  suit  ns  —  but  the  notiaii 
look  root,  and  many  drcunutaneea,  enehaiDed  m 
by  fatality,  occurred  to  nr^  him  to  eieeala  it. 

He  looked  forward  tbia  antomn  with  gTMt 
pleasure  (o  the  prospect  of  a  Tiut  from  Leig^  Hunt. 
When  Shelley  Tisited  Lord  Bynin  at  RaTennSt 
the  latter  bad  laggested  his  coming  out,  legathar 
with  tbe  plan  of  a  periodical  work,  in  whidl  tbej 
should  all  join.  Shellej'  saw  a  prospect  of  good 
for  the  fortunes  of  hU  friend,  and  pleasure  in  his 
■oeiety,  and  instantly  exerted  himself  to  have  the 
plan  executed.  He  did  not  intend  himself  joining 
in  the  work  ;  partly  tmta  pride,  not  wishing  to 
have  the  ur  of  acquiring  readers  for  hi*  poetiy  by 
aesociatingitwitbtbe  compoutiona  of  more  popular 
writen  ;  and,  also,  because  he  mi^l  feel  sbadtled 
in  the  tree  eipresnon  of  his  opiniona,  if  any  biendB 
were  to  t>e  compromised ;  by  those  opinioiM, 
carried  even  la  their  utmoM  exleot,  he  wished  to 
lire  aad  die,  as  being  in  his  coniictiau  oM  only 
true,  but  such  as  alone  would  conduce  to  tbo  moral 
improvement  and  hsppiness  of  mankind.  The 
sale  of  the  work  might,  meanwhile,  either  really  or 
supposedly,  be  injured  by  the  free  eipreasioa  o( 
his  thoughts,  and  this  eril  he  resolred  to  avoid. 


I  Ilnteall  wule 


IS  of  greater  use,  unaccompanied 
icn  wo  removed  to  the  hatha. 
at  tbe  village  of  Pugnaoo,  four 
!Dt  to  and  fro  lo  see  them,  in  our 
which,  fed  by  the  Svrchio.was, 
,  a  full  and  picturesque  stream, 
■ider  verdant  banks  sheltered,  by 
^eir  boughs  into  the  murmuring 
■  mallitndes  of  ephemen  darted 
n  Bur&ce  ;  at  night,  the  fire-Bica 
I  the  shrubs  on  the  banba  ;  the 
I  kept  up  their  hum  ;  the  azioU 
t  evening.     It  was  a  pleasant 
all  but  Shelley's  health  and  in- 
yet  he  enjoyed  himself  greatly, 
I  and  more  attached  lo  the  part 
76  chance  appeared  to  east  u^ 
Ijecled  taking  a  farm,  utualed  on 
lof  the  near  hills,  surronnded  by 
Iwoods,  and  orcrlookiag  a  wide 
ir  of  settling  alill  further  in 
■ennines,  at  Maaia.    SeTeral  of 
■infiniBhed  poem*  were  inspired 
d  by  the  companions  Broand  ns. 
Itbat  poetry  however  which  ovar- 
ii oftener  lo  eipresa  sorrow  and 
,  is  wbcn  oppressed  by  the 
y  from  those  he  lovos,  that 
o  the  solace  of  exproaaiou 

>n  was  the  ocean  ;  and  he 

'rs.  instead  of  being  passed 

I  Pisa,  should  be  spent  on  the 
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POEMS    WRITTEN    IN    MDCCCXXII. 


THE  ZUCCA*. 


ouMMjiR  vas  dead  and  Autumn  vnns  expiring, 
Aug  infant  Winter  laughed  upon  the  land 

All  clo.  dlessly  and  cold  ;~when  I,  desiring 
More  in  this  world  than  any  understand. 

Wept  o'er  the  beauty,  which,  like  sea  retiring, 
Had  left  the  earth  bare  as  the  wave^wom  sand 

Of  my  poor  heart,  and  o'er  the  grass  and  flowers 

Paie  for  the  falsehood  of  the  flattering  hours. 

Summer  was  dead,  but  I  yet  lived  to  weep 

The  instability  of  all  but  weeping  ; 
And  on  the  earth  lulled  in  her  winter  sleep 

I  woke,  and  envied  her  as  she  was  sleeping. 
Too  happy  Earth  !  over  thy  face  shall  creep 

The  wakening  vernal  airs,  until  thou,  leaping 
From  unremembered  dreams  shalt  [  ]  see 

No  death  divide  thy  immortality. 

I  loved — O  no,  I  mean  not  one  of  ye, 
Or  any  earthly  one,  though  ye  are  dear 

As  human  heai*t  to  human  heai*t  may  be  ; — 
I  loved,  I  know  not  what — but  this  low  sphere, 

And  all  that  it  contains,  contains  not  thee. 

Thou,  whom,  seen  nowhere,  I  feel  everywhere, 

Dim  object  of  my  soul's  idolatry. 

By  Heaven  and  Earth,  from  all  whose  shapes  thou 
flowest, 

Neither  to  bo  contained,  delayed,  or  hidden. 
Making  divine  the  loftiest  and  the  lowest, 

When  for  a  moment  thou  art  not  forbidden 
To  live  within  the  life  which  thou  bestowest. 

And  leaving  noblest  things,  vacant  and  chidden. 
Cold  as  a  corpse  after  the  spirits  flight. 
Blank  as  the  sun  after  the  birth  of  night 

In  winds,  and  trees,  and  streams,  and  all  things 
common, 

In  music,  and  the  sweet  unconscious  tone 
Of  animals,  and  voices  which  are  human. 

Meant  to  express  some  feelings  of  their  owu  ; 
In  the  soft  motions  and  rare  smile  of  woman, 

I  n  flowers  and  leaves,  and  in  the  fresh  gnuas  shown. 
Or  dying  in  the  autumn,  I  the  most 
Abore  thee  present,  or  lament  thee  lost. 

*  Pumpkin. 


And  thus  I  went  lamenting,  when  I  saw 
A  plant  upon  the  river's  margin  lie. 

Like  one  who  loved  beyond  his  Nature's  law, 
And  in  despair  had  cast  him  down  to  die  ; 

Its  leaves  which  had  outlived  the  frost,  the  thaw 
Had  blighted  as  a  heart  which  hatred's  eye 

Can  blast  not,  but  which  pity  kills  ;  the  dew 

Lay  on  its  spotted  leaves  like  tears  too  true. 

The  Heavens  had  wept  upon  it,  but  the  Earth 
Had  crushed  it  on  tier  unmatemal  breast 
•  •*•** 

I  bore  it  to  my  chamber,  and  I  planted 

It  in  a  vase  fall  of  the  lightest  mould  ; 

The  winter  beams  which  out  of  Heaven  slanted 

Fell  through  the  window  panes,  disrobed  of  cold. 
Upon  its  leaves  and  flowers;  the  star  which  panted 

In  evening  for  the  Day,  whose  car  has  rolled 
Over  the  horizon's  wave,  with  looks  of  light 
Smiled  on  it  from  the  threshold  of  the  night. 

The  mitigated  influences  of  air 

And  light  revived  the  plant,  and  from  it  grew 
Strong  leaves  and  tendrils,  and  its  flowers  fair. 

Full  as  a  cup  with  the  vine's  burning  dew, 
O'erflowed  with  golden  colours  ;  an  atmosphere 

Of  vital  warmth,  infolded  it  anew. 
And  every  impulse  sent  to  every  part 
The  unbeheld  pulsations  of  its  heart. 

Well  might  the  plant  grow  beautiful  and  strong, 
Even  if  the  sun  and  air  had  smiled  not  on  it ; 

For  one  wept  o'er  it  all  the  winter  long 
Tears  pure  as  Heaven's  rain,  which  fell  upon  it 

Hour  after  hour  ;  for  sounds  of  softest  song 
Mixed  with  the  stringed  melodies  that  won  it 

To  leave  the  gentle  lips  on  which  it  slept, 

Had  loosed  the  heart  of  him  who  sat  and  wept. 

Had  loosed  his  heart,  and  shook  the  leaves  and 
flowers 

On  which  he  wept,  the  while  the  savage  storm 
Waked  by  the  darkest  of  December's  hours 

Was  raving  round  the  chamber  hushed  and  warm, 
The  birds  were  shivering  in  their  leafless  bowenv 

The  fish  were  frozen  in  the  pools,  the  form 
Of  every  summer  plant  was  dead  [  J 

Whilst  this  •  •  « 

January,  1822. 
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hDY  WITH  A  GL']TAK. 


Ii'lighled  Hpirit  glun 

Ill'H  ilHuir  B|{UTI, 


«,  far  lima  nluiie 
T  fiud  hu  own  ; 
I  cDchontnl  eel  I] 
vcru-B  loll, 
le  of  NB]>lDa  lie 


I  you. 

.js  liavc  Lvcu  run 
iisnd  BD<1  j'ou  bfflun 
:  vf  love,  and  Ariel  Mi][ 
I  your  steps  uid  served  your  *ilL 
iler,  hupjiicr  lol. 


■  fnriw 


ll  uf  hi 


li»  [dnl  wrou);1it, 
lUle'nn'llie7lei'p' 


[-swept  Apenuinc  : 
]r,  mniu  uf  aulutnn  pnKt, 
Kjiriiig  Hiipmarliing  funt, 
■  April  bulla  niid  sliiiKi-ni, 
'iiiipi  in  July  lni»fi-«, 

IT  d<-iiili  may  Iw  1 — 
uiid  fell  nu  puiii, 
■ppier  funn  ai^iti  : 
f,  bencalh  Upoven's  fhirrst  8t 

uught  this  loved  Cuiiui', 
ttjuMly  lori-ply, 
■  1  skilfully, 

muurcd  (una 


Sweet  onele*  of  woods  uid  ileiu. 
And  HuniniBr  wind*  in  hvIvwi  eelk  ; 
1'iir  it  liad  ieviit  di  luruNiuiea 
Uf  the  pluiu  and  of  ihe  skies, 
Uf  ihe  foKsta  wtd  the  mountains. 
And  the  nuLnv-Toiced  Aiuntaina  - 
Tlie  ck-urat  «hac«  of  the  hills, 
TIiG  Boflesl  notes  of  falling  rilla, 
The  ineladifa  of  birds  and  bes. 
The  munnuriiig  of  summer  aou. 
And  pattering  rain,  and  breathing  dew. 
And  aire  of  evening  ;  and  it  knew 
Tliat  wldam-heard  mysterious  aound. 
Which,  driven  on  its  diurnal  niund, 
As  it  floats  through  boundlev  day, 
Uur  world  enkindles  on  its  way — 
AH  this  it  kiiowi,  but  will  not  tell 
Til  ilioK  who  cannot  question  well 
Tho  spirit  lliul  inhabiu  il; 
]l  lalkg  according  lo  the  wit 
Ur  its  compnnions  ;  and  no  more 
Ib  Imrd  ituui  has  been  felt  befon^ 
By  ihoac  who  tempt  it  to  betray 
Tliesc  secrets  of  an  elder  day. 
But,  sweetly  as  its  answers  will 
Flatter  hamls  uf  perfi'Ct  skill, 
Il  ktc|M  its  highest,  huliest  tuoe 
For  OUT  beloved  fncud  alooe. 


"Slsef,  sleep  on  1  forget  thy  pain  ; 

My  hand  is  on  thy  brow, 
My  spirit  on  thy  brain  ; 
Mr  pily  on  thy  heart,  poor  friend  ; 

And  from  my  fingers  flow 
TliP  ponors  uf  life,  and  like  a  sign. 

Seal  thee  from  tliine  hour  of  woe  t 
And  brmid  on  Ihee,  but  may  not  blend 
With  thine. 

"  Sleep,  sleep  on  I  I  love  thee  not  j 


Hhei 


[  think  t) 


ssde  and  makes  mv  lot 
As  full  of  flowers,  as  thine  of  weed) 

Might  have  been  lost  like  thee  ; 
And  that  a  hand  which  was  not  mii 
Might  then  have  eha«cd  his  agan 
As  I  nnirtliiT'fl — my  heart  bleeda 
For  thine. 


"  Sleep,  sleep,  and  wilh  the  slumber  of 

Tlie  dead  aiid  the  unborn 
Foicel  Ihr  life  and  luvc  ; 

Forget  Ihe  world's  dull  lUMni  ; 
Forget  loft  health,  and  the  divine 

Fi'elings  «hieh  dii-J  in  youlh'i  briefnom  ; 
And  forget  me,  for  1  mn  never 
Be  thine. 


DRAMATIC   FRAGMENT. 


soft 


**  Like  a  cloud  big  with  a  May  shower. 
My  soul  weeps  healing  rain 

On  thee,  thou  withered  flower; 

It  breathes  mute  music  on  thy  sleep ; 
Its  odour  calms  thy  brain  I 

Its  light  within  thy  gloomy  breast 
Spreads  like  a  second  vouth  again. 

By  mine  thy  being  is  to  its  deep 
Poesest. 


**  The  spell  is  done.     How  feel  you  now  V 
«  Better— (^uite  well/'  replied  ^ 

The  sleeper,—"  What  would  do 

You  good  when  suffering  and  awake  1 
What  cure  your  head  and  side  t — " 

<*  'Twould  kill  me  what  would  cure  my  pain ; 
And  as  I  must  on  earth  abide 

Awhile,  yet  tempt  me  not  to  break 
My  chain." 


FRAGMENTS  OF  AN  UNFINISHED  DRAMA. 


Thr  following  fragmenUare  part  of  a  Drama,  under- 
taken for  the  nniuBcnient  of  the  individuuls  who  com- 
|x>9ed  our  intimate  society,  but  left  unfinished.  1  have 
preserved  a  sketch  of  the  story  as  far  at  it  had  been 
shadowed  in  the  poet's  mind. 

An  Enchantress,  living  in  one  of  the  Islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  nvea  the  life  of  a  Pirate,  a  man 


of  savage  but  noble  nature.  She  becomes  enamoured 
of  him  ;  and  he,  inconstant  to  his  mortal  love,  for 
awhile  returns  her  paauon ;  but  at  length,  recalling  the 
memory  of  her  whom  he  left,  and  who  laments  his  loss, 
he  escapes  from  the  enchanted  island  and  returns  to 
his  lady.  His  mode  of  life  makes  him  again  go  to  tea, 
and  the  Enchantress  seizes  the  opportunity  to  bring 
'fairo,  by  a  spirit-brewed  tempett|  bnck  to  her  island. 


MMM^MM»^^^N^^^^^^»»»»^^^>^»^^»»» 


Scene,  b^(ore  the  Cavern  €fthe  Tndisn  Enchantress. 
The  Enchantress  comes  fotth. 

ENCHANTRESS. 

Hr  came  like  a  dream  in  the  dawn  of  life^ 

He  fled  like  a  shadow  before  its  noon  ; 
He  is  gone,  and  my  peace  is  turned  to  strife^ 
And  I  wander  and  wane  like  the  weary  moon. 
O  sweet  Echo,  wake, 
And  for  my  sake 
Make  answer  the  while  my  heart  shall  break ! 

But  my  heart  has  a  music  which  Echo's  lips, 

Though  tender  and  true,  yet  can  answer  not, 

And  the  shadow  that  moves  in  the  soul's  eclipse 

Can  return  not  the  kiss  by  his  now  forgot ; 

Sweet  lips  !  he  who  hath 

On  my  desolate  path 

Cast  the  darkness  of  absence,  worse  than  death  ! 

The  Enchantress  makes  her  spell :  she  is  answer^  fry  a 

Spirit, 

SPIRIT. 

Within  the  silent  centre  of  the  earth 

My  mansion  is  ;  where  I  have  lived  insphcred 

From  the  beginning,  and  around  my  sleep 

Have  woven  all  the  wondi^ous  imagery 

Of  this  dim  spot,  which  mortals  cjill  tlie  world  j 

Infinite  depths  of  unknown  elements 

Ma.sscd  into  one  impenetrable  mask  ; 

Sheets  of  ininieasurable  fire,  and  veins 

Of  gold,  and  stone,  and  adamantine  iron. 

And  as  a  veil  in  which  I  walk  through  Heaven 

I  have  wrought  mountains,  seas,  waves,  and  clouds, 

And  la.stly  light,  whose  interfusion  dawns 

1  n  the  dark  space  of  interstellar  air. 

A  good  Spirit,  who  TTRtchcs  over  the  Plratels  fate,  leads, 
tai  a  niyfiterious  raanner,  the  lady  of  bis  love  to  the  Eii- 


ehanted  Isle.  8ho  Is  accompanied  by  a  youth,  who  lovea 
her,  but  whose  pasuion  she  returns  only  with  a  alsterly 
affection.  Tlie  ensuing  scene  takes  place  between  tberooa 
their  arrival  at  the  Isle. 

INOIAIf  YOUTH  AND  LADT. 
INDIAN. 

And  if  my  grief  should  still  be  dearer  to  me 
Than  all  the  pleasures  in  the  world  beside, 
Why  would  you  lighten  it  I — 

LADY. 

I  offer  only 
Thjit  which  I  seek,  some  himian  sympatliy 
In  this  mysterious  island. 

INDIAN. 

Oh  !  my  friend. 

My  sister,  my  beloved  !     What  do  I  say ! 
My  brain  is  dizzy,  and  I  scarce  know  whether 
I  speak  to  thee  or  her. 

LADT. 

Peace,  perturbed  heart ! 
1  am  to  thee  only  as  thou  to  mine. 
The  pas.Hing  wind  which  heabt  the  brow  at  wc^m^ 
And  may  strike  cohl  into  the  breast  at  night. 
Yet  cannot  linger  wliere  it  soothes  tlie  most. 
Or  long  sooUie  could  it  linger. 


You  also  loved  ? 


INDIAN. 


LADT. 


But  you  said 


Loved  !  Oh,  I  love.     Methinki 
This  word  of  love  is  fit  for  all  the  world. 
And  that  for  gentle  hearts  another  name 
Would  speak  of  gentler  thoughts  than  tlie  world  own» 
I  have  lo\ed. 


niEMSt  WRITTf;X   IX   IW2.                                                          1 

ITOIA... 

.S:«p.  hk,-  a  mlol;  <rf  miij  dajs. 

nd  Ihoa  lar««  sot  (     If  •« 

But  a>  voQ  aid— 

1,  tboa  euiM  aflbrd  to  vicp. 

ttD*. 

UBT. 

HewtMto  awfbl,  jeI 

S.>  beautifnl  in  n.men  and  terra'. 

Qd  «li>n  I  lovr  nn  nio» 

Sa»ihi4  the  unqaiet  la  :— and  tm  not  so. 

4  |oTi~h.  and  l»v.  dMpur 

For  he  ^weA  stnnny,  .»1  would  often  aeein 

of  v..u[h.     Hf  »lmd  te^de  mr. 

•ion'oT  the  brizhl^t  divim. 

For  «.ch  hb  thonI!ht^  ud  ern,  hit  acdoDt  wen ; 

nlienl.liithedavof  life; 

Bat  he  -»  not  of  then.  Dor  ther  of  him, 

a  prwtn™  iiuiJr  mj  •r.rH 

faniiliu  thiiiKB  lie  t<Hicb«<l, 

S>i»e  nid  he  w«  a  DiaD  of  bl«>d  .od  peril. 

it  he  spoke,  t.«ame  bi  n.« 

And  stepped  in  Uner  intaiar  to  the lipa. 

uBDib  of  a  diriner  world. 

More  netd  was  ihi^re  I  should  be  ioDOOent, 

«Dn  in  hu  fien*  youth. 

More  need  that  I  fhouid  be  mM  true  and  kind. 

oifl;  u  ■  l<.'rap«iit  ! 

D>,  and  l<-rt  me  *h>t  I  un. 

To  sliare  remorse,  and  scom,  and  aolitDdcL 

M  I  think  bo*  oft  >e  t-o 

And  all  the  ills  thai  wait  OD  those  who  do 

r  netr  ihp  riTer  iprinc", 

Til-  task,  of  niin  in  the  worid  of  life 

p»rilion  irhich  the  wllloir 

He  Hed,  and  I  h>Te  followed  him. 

oor  of  lh»  unbr-iki-n  founliin. 

Tiling.  ih.l  linger  ihere. 

T(d  with  fluwini  and  ni'  ak. 

Sochaone 

ntH  1»T«,  like  flakes  of  crimson 

Is  he  who  was  the  winter  of  my  peace. 

But,  fjiniit  Mranger,  when  didst  Ihou  depwt 

uid  lh«  davc  mourned  in  ibe  niar. 

Fromlhefsrlnlls  wliere  rise  the  appinga  of  India, 

um>ws  Dot  Iwr  own. 

Huw  diilit  thou  pass  the  intenening  aaal 

Ve  w>ft  mus[r,  .MHir  wotdi  are 

If  I  be  fure  I  am  not  dreaiDinx  now. 

voice  vhich  nu  mj'  ht'un 

I  hhouM  uot  doubt  to  uj'  it  wai  a  dream. 

JIISCET.L 

\XEOUS. 

— 

TO 

THE  INVITATION. 

Lam  were  twinkliiic. 

Best  and  brightest,  come  away, 

oon  was  riang  among  them. 

Fsirer  far  than  (his  fair  day, 
Whiob  like  thee  to  those  in  sorrow 

»»  tinkling. 

were  not  Mwcet  till  you  snug  lli>'m 

To  tlie  roueh  year  juat  awake 
In  its  eradle  on  the  bnke. 

■«  ™fl  cplrndour 

The  brightest  hour  of  unborn  spring. 

col.!  BUriiijhl  of  heaven 

Through  the  winter  wandering, 
Found  it  seems  the  haleyon  mom. 

e  mOBl  tender 

To  boar  February  bom  ; 

without  soul  liad  llien  Eivfii 

Binding  from  HcaTen,  in  aiure  mirth, 
It  kisned  the  forehead  of  the  earth. 
And  smiled  upon  the  silent  sea, 

II  B  waken. 

And  bade  the  froicn  Htreams  be  free  ; 

«n  sleep  a  full  hour  later. 

And  waked  to  music  all  their  fountains. 

W  Bhaken 

»»  of  your  melody  scalier 

Strewed  flowers  upon  the  lianen  way. 
Making  the  n-inlry  world  appear 

Hound  o».Tpo»en., 

Like  one  on  wham  thou  smilesl,  dear. 

ih  your  dear  voice  revealing 

Away,  Bwaj,  from  men  and  towns. 

rid  far  from  ours, 

To  the  wild  w.Kid  and  (he  downs— 

iiud  moanUghl  and  feeling 

To  lbs  silent  wildemens 
Wbon:  the  soul  need  not  reprew 

/"V^W^ 
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Its  mumcy  lest  it  should  not  find 

An  echo  in  another's  mind. 

While  the  touch  of  Nature's  art 

Harmonizes  heart  to  heart 

I  leave  this  notice  on  my  door 

For  each  accustomed  visitor  : — 

*<  I  am  gone  into  the  fields 

To  take  what  this  sweet  hour  yields  ; — 

Reflection,  you  may  come  to-morrow, 

Sit  by  the  fireside  of  Sorrow. — 

You  with  the  unpaid  biU,  Despair, 

You,  tiresome  verse-reciter,  Care, 

I  wiU  pav  you  in  the  grave, 

Death  will  listen  to  your  stave. — 

Expectation  too,  be  off  t 

To-day  is  for  itself  enough  ; 

Hope  in  pity  mock  not  woe 

With  snules,  nor  follow  where  I  go  ; 

Long  having  lived  oa  thy  sweet  food. 

At  length  I  find  one  moment  good 

After  long  pain — with  all  your  love. 

This  you  never  told  me  of." 

Radiant  Sister  of  the  Day, 
Awake !  arise  I  and  come  awav  I 
To  the  wild  woods  and  the  plams. 
To  the  pools  where  winter  rains 
Image  all  their  roof  of  leaves, 
Where  the  pine  its  garland  weaves 
Of  sapless  green,  and  ivy  dun. 
Round  stems  that  never  kiss  the  sun^ 
Where  the  lawns  and  pastures  be 
And  the  sandhills  of  the  sea, 
Where  the  melting  hoar-frost  wets 
The  daisy-star  that  never  sets. 
And  wind-flowers  and  violets. 
Which  yet  join  not  scent  to  hue. 
Crown  the  pale  year  weak  and  new  ; 
When  tlie  night  is  left  behind 
In  the  deep  east,  dim  and  blind. 
And  the  blue  noon  is  over  us, 
And  the  multitudinous 
Billows  murmur  at  our  feet, 
Where  the  earth  and  ocean  meet. 
And  all  things  seem  only  one^ 
In  the  universal  sun. 


THE  RECOLLECTION. 


Now  the  last  dav  of  many  days, 
All  beautiful  and  bright  as  thou. 
The  loveliest  and  the  last,  is  dead, 
Rise,  Memory,  and  write  its  praise  ! 
Up  do  thy  wonted  work  1  come,  trace 
The  epitaph  of  glorv  fled. 
For  now  the  Earth  has  changed  its  face, 
A  frown  is  on  the  Heaven's  brow. 


I. 

We  wandered  to  the  Pine  Forest 
That  skirts  the  Ocean's  foam. 

The  lightest  wind  was  in  its  nest, 
The  tempest  in  its  home. 


The  whispering  waves  were  half  asleep. 

The  clouds  were  gone  to  play. 
And  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

The  smile  of  Heaven  lay ; 
It  seemed  as  if  the  hour  were  one 

Sent  from  beyond  the  skies. 
Which  scattered  from  above  the  sun 

A  light  of  Paradise. 

n. 
We  paused  amid  the  pines  that  stood 

The  giants  of  the  waste. 
Tortured  by  storms  to  shapes  as  rude 

As  serpents  interlaced. 
And  soothed  bv  every  azure  breath. 

That  under  heaven  is  blown. 
To  harmonies  and  hues  beneath. 

As  tender  as  its  own  ; 
Now  all  the  tree  tops  lay  asleep. 

Like  green  waves  on  the  sea, 
As  still  as  in  the  silent  deep 

The  ocean  woods  may  be. 

m. 
How  calm  it  was  t — ^the  silence  there 

By  such  a  chain  was  bound. 
That  even  the  busv  wood-pecker 

Made  stiller  by  her  sound 
The  inviolable  quietness  ; 

The  breath  of  peace  we  drew 
With  its  soft  motion  made  not  less 

The  calm  that  round  us  grew. 
There  seemed  from  the  remotest  seat 

Of  the  wide  mountain  waste, 
To  the  soft  flower  beneath  our  feet, 

A  nuigic  circle  traced, 
A  spirit  interfused  around 

A  thrilling  silent  life. 
To  momentary  peace  it  bound 

Our  mortal  nature's  strife  ; — 
And  still  I  felt  the  centre  of 

The  magic  circle  there. 
Was  one  fair  form  that  filled  with  love 

The  lifeless  atmosphere. 

IV. 

We  paused  beside  the  pools  that  lie 

Under  the  forest  bough. 
Each  seemed  as  'twere  a  little  sky 

Gulfed  in  a  world  below  ; 
A  firmament  of  purple  light. 

Which  in  the  dark  earUi  lay. 
More  boundless  than  the  depth  of  night. 

And  purer  than  the  day — 
In  whicti  the  lovely  forests  grew, 

As  in  the  upper  air, 
More  perfect  both  in  shape  and  hue 

Than  any  spreading  there. 
There  lay  the  glade  and  neighbouring  lawn 

And  through  the  dark  green  wood 
The  white  sun  twinkling  uke  the  dawn 

Out  of  a  speckled  cloud. 
Sweet  views  which  in  our  world  above 

Can  never  well  be  seen. 
Wore  imaged  by  the  water's  love 

Of  that  fair  forest  green. 
And  all  was  interfused  beneath 

With  an  Elysian  glow, 
An  atmosphere  without  a  breath, 

A  softer  day  below. 
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CHARLES    THE    FIRST. 


9  dPrasment 


ACT   I. 


SCKNE  I. 
The  Pagtamt  to  ctUbraU  the  arriviti  mf  tht  Queem, 

A    PURSUIVANT. 

Place  for  the  Marshal  of  the  Masque  ! 

FIRST  SPEAKER. 

What  thinkeet  thou  of  this  quaint  masque,  which 

turns 
Like  morning  from  the  shadow  of  the  night. 
The  uight  to  day,  and  London  to  a  place 
Of  peace  and  joy  t 

SECOND   SPEAKER. 

And  Hell  to  Heaven* 
Eight  years  are  gone, 

And  they  seem  hours,  since  in  this  populous  street 
I  tro*l  on  grass  made  green  hy  sunnner's  rain, 
For  the  red  plague  kept  state  within  that  paLico 
Where  now  reigns  vanity — in  nine  years  more 
The  roots  will  l)e  refreshed  with  civil  blood  ; 
And  thank  the  mercy  of  insulted  Heaven 
That  siu  and  wrongs  wound  as  an  orphan's  ciy, 
The  patience  of  tlie  great  Avenger's  ear. 

TIIIRD   SPEAKER  (o  t/OUth). 

Yet,  father,  'tis  a  h:i[)py  sight  to  see, 

Beautiful,  innocent,  and  uiiforhiddcn 

By  God  or  man  ; — 'tis  like  the  bright  procession 

Of  skiey  visions  in  a  solemn  dream 

From  which  men  wake  as  from  a  paradise, 

An<l  dniw  n<'W  sti-eiigth  to  tread  the  thorns  of  life. 

If  (j<m1  be  good,  wherefore  should  this  bo  evil ! 

And  if  this  \)c  not  evil,  dost  thou  not  draw 

Unseasonable  poison  from  the  flowers 

Which  bloom  so  rarely  in  this  barren  world  ! 

Oh,   kill  these  bitter  tlioughis  which  make  the 

present 
Dark  as  the  future  ! — 
•  •*••• 

When  avarice  and  tyniuuy,  vigilaut  fear. 


And  open-eyed  conspiracy,  lie  sleeping 
As  on  Hell's  threshold  ;  and  all  gentle  thoughts 
Waken  to  worship  him  who  giveUi  joys 
With  his  own  gift. 

SECOND   SPEAKER. 

How  young  art  thou  in  this  old  age  of  time  ! 
How  green  in  this  grey  world !  Canst  thou  not  thipJc 
Of  change  in  that  low  scene,  in  which  thou  art 
Not  a  spectator  but  an  actor  ! 
The  day  that  dawns  in  fire  will  die  in  storms, 
Even  though  the  noon  be  calm.  My  travel's  done ; 
Before  the  whirlwind  wakes  I  shall  have  found 
My  inn  of  Uisting  rest,  but  thou  must  still 
Be  journeying  on  in  this  inclement  air. 
*  *  «  *  4c  ^ 


FIRST  SPEAKER. 


Is  the  Archbishop. 


That 


SECOND  SPEAKER. 


I 


^  

liatlier  sjiy  the  Pope. 
London  will  be  soon  his  Ilome  :  he  walks 
As  if  he  trod  upon  the  heads  of  men. 
He  looks  elate,  drunken  with  blood  and  gold  ;  — 
Beside  him  moves  the  Babyhmian  woman 
Invisibly,  and  with  her  as  with  his  shadow. 
Mitred  adulterer  !  he  is  joined  in  sin. 
Which  turns  Heaven's  milk  of  mercy  to  revenge. 

ANOTHER  CITIZEN  (lifting  up  hit  eyet). 

Good  Lord  !  rain  it  down  upon  him. 

Amid  her  ladies  walks  the  papist  queen. 

As  if  her  nice  feet  scorned  our  English  eartli. 

There's  old  Sir  Henry  Vane,  tlie  Earl  of  Pembrokoi 

L-'.rd  Essex,  and  Lord  Keeper  Coventry, 

A  ad  otliers  who  made  base  their  English  breed 

By  vile  participation  of  their  honours 

With  papists,  atheists,  tyrants,  and  apostates. 

When  lawyers  mask  'Us  time  for  honest  men 

To  strip  the  vizor  from  their  purposes. 

•  *  41  41  *  i» 
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Wko  nold  lore  Ma;  ft>*as 
If  th«j  taecnded  ooc  to  WiBcr^  Bbw  ; 
Or  (Uj  onebaopd  hj  ni^  ;  «' j«j  itMlT 
Wiihool  tbs  loadi  of  Hrra*  f 


E»ltr  Ou  Kno.  Qsiu,  Lai 

Thuka,  gcnlleiiKO.    I  bcutil;  mccept 
Thia  token  of  yoor  aerTke :  joar  gkjrmM 
Wu  pcifomiHl  gklhntlj-. 


Ottl  jnnr  poor  QnecD  toot  debtm.     Yonr  iimunl 

pogpant 
Rose  oa  me  like  the  flgnra  of  past  Jtuia, 
Trodiag  their  dill  path  back  to  inbnc]', 
boiutiful  and  mild  »■  they  diaw  oeare 


quid 


riiild  hkTB 


*ept 


To  think  I  was  in  Paris,  when  th«e  afaawi 


Ar«  wall  devilled — 


al  w 


iiy  young  heart  Hllared  with  [  )  the  ti 

Tho  caTL-ful  weight  o[  this  gnat  monorehy. 
There,  Eemlcmea,  between  the  soTercign'spleMuie 
And  that  which  it  reKards,  no  clamanr  lina 
lU  proud  interpuaition. 


My  lord  of  Csotcrbury. 


I  crave  permtulon  of  your  Mnjesly 
To  i>r<lL-r  that  thin  innolcnt  fellaw  be 
CliaKtiHi^  :  ho  tnocka  the  aacrvd  cliamctor, 
SculfB  at  the  Blake,  and — 


What,  my  Archy ! 
He  mocks  and  mimics  all  be  sees  and  hearft. 
Yet  with  a  quaint  and  graceful  licence — Prithae 
For  thia  once  ilo  not  as  Piynoe  would,  were  he 
Primate  of  England. 

11d  lire*  in  his  own  world  ;  and,  like  a  parrot, 
Hung  in  his  gilded  pHson  from  the  window 


^         ^ 
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Of  a  queen's  bower  over  the  public  way, 
Blaftphemes  with  a  bird's  mind  : — ^his  words,  like 

arrows 
Which  know  no  aim  beyond  the  archer's  wit, 
Strike  sometimes  what  eludes  philosophy. 

QUEEN. 

Go,  sirrah,  and  repent  of  your  offence 

fen  minutes  in  the  rain  :  be  it  your  penance 

To  bring  news  how  the  world  goes  there.     Poor 

Archy  ! 
He  weaves  about  himself  a  world  of  mirth 
Out  uf  this  wreck  of  ours. 

LAUD. 

I  take  with  patience,  as  my  Master  did^ 
AH  scoffs  permitted  from  above. 

KINO. 

My  lonl, 
Pray  overlook  these  papers.     Archy's  words 
Had  wings,  but  these  have  talons. 

QUEEN. 

And  the  Hon 
That  wears  them  must  be  tamed.     My  dearest 

lord, 
I  see  the  new-bom  eourage  in  your  eye 
Armed  to  strike  dead  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

*  4c  *  4e  «  *  • 

Do  thou  persist :  for,  faint  but  in  resolve, 
And  it  were  better  thou  hadst  still  remained 
The  slave  of  thine  own  slaves,  who  tear  like  curs 
The  fugitive,  and  flee  from  the  pursuer ; 
And  Opportunity,  that  empty  wolf, 
Flies  at  his  throat  who  fadls.    Subdue  thy  actions, 
Even  to  the  disposition  of  thy  purpose, 
And  be  that  tempered  as  the  £br«)'8  steel  ; 
And  banish  weak-eyed  Mercy  to  the  weak, 
Whence  she  will  greet  thee  with  a  gift  of  peace. 
And  not  betray  thee  with  a  traitor's  kiss. 
As  when  she  keeps  the  company  of  rebels. 
Who  think  that  she  is  fear.     This  do,  lest  we 
Should  fall  as  from  a  glorious  pinnacle 
In  a  blight  dream,  and  wake  as  from  a  dream 
Out  of  our  worshipped  state. 


LAUD. 

♦  ♦  *  And  if  this  suffice  not. 

Unleash  the  sword  and  fire,  that  in  their  thirst 

They  may  lick  up  that  scum  of  schismatics. 

I  laugh  at  tliose  weak  rebels  who,  desiring 

What  we  possess,  still  prate  of  christian  peace. 

As  if  those  dreadful  messengers  of  wrath. 

Which  play  the  part  of  God  'twixt  right  and  wrong. 

Should  be  let  loose  against  innocent  sleep 

Of  templed  cities  and  the  smiling  fields. 

For  some  poor  argument  of  policy 

Which  touches  our  own  pront  or  our  pride, 

Where  indeed  it  were  christian  charity 

To  turn  the  cheek  even  to  the  sm  iter's  hand  : 

And  when  our  great  Redeemer,  when  our  God 

Is  scorned  in  his  immediate  ministers. 

They  talk  of  peace  ! 

Such  peace  as  Canaan  found,  let  Scotland  now. 


QUKBN. 

My  beloved  lord. 

Have  you  not  noted  that  the  fool  of  late 

Has  lost  his  careless  mirth,  and  that  his  words 

Sound  like  the  echoes  of  our  saddest  fears  ? 

What  can  it  mean  t  I  should  be  k)th  to  think 

Some  factious  slave  liad  tutored  him. 

« 

KINO. 

It  partly  is, 
That  our  minds  piece  the  vacant  intervals 
Of  his  wild  words  with  their  own  fashioniug ; 
As  in  the  imagery  of  summer  clouds. 
Or  coals  in  the  winter  fire,  idlers  find 
The  perfect  shadows  of  their  teeming  thoughts  : 
And  partly,  that  the  terrors  of  the  time 
Are  sown  bv  wandering  Rumour  in  all  spirits  ; 
And  in  the  lightest  and  the  least,  may  best 
Be  seen  the  current  of  the  coming  wind. 

QUEEN. 

Yoftr  brain    is    overwrought  with    these    deep 

thoughts. 
Come,  I  will  sing  to  you  ;  let  us  go  try 
These  airs  from  Italy, — and  you  shall  see 
A  cradled  miniature  of  yourself  asleep. 
Stamped  on  the  heart  by  never-erring  love  ; 
Liker  than  anv  Vandyke  ever  made, 
A  pattern  to  the  unborn  ase  of  thee. 
Over  whose  sweet  beauty  I  have  wept  for  joy 
A  thousand  times,  and  now  should  weep  forsorrowi 
Did  I  not  think  that  after  we  were  dead 
Our  fortunes  would  spring  high  in  him,  and  that 
The  cares  we  waste  upon  our  heavy  cro^n 
Would  make  it  Hght  and  glorious  as  a  wreath 
Of  heaven's  beams  for  his  dear  innocent  brow. 


KINO. 


Dear  Henrietta  I 

*  •  4e 


SCENE  III. 
Hampobn,  Pym,  Cromwbix,  and  the  younger  Yan b. 

HAMPDEN. 

England,  farewell !  thou,  who  hast  been  my  cradlei^ 

Shalt  never  be  my  dungeon  or  my  grave  i 

I  held  what  I  inherited  in  thee 

As  pawn  for  that  inheritance  of  freedom 

Which  thou  hast  sold  for  thy  despoiler's  smile  :— 

How  can  I  call  thee  England,  or  my  country  ! 

Docs  the  wind  hold  ! 

VANE. 

The  vanes  sit  steady 
U{)on  the  Abbey-towers.     The  silver  lightnings 
Of  the  evening  star,  spite  of  the  city's  smoke. 
Tell  that  the  north  wind  reigns  in  the  upper  air. 
Mark  too  that  flock  of  fleecy-winged  clouds 
Sailing  athwart  St.  Margaret's. 

HAMPDEN. 

HaU,  fleet  herald 
Of  tempest !  that  wild  pilot  who  shall  guide 
Hearts  free  as  his,  to  realms  as  pure  as  tbee^ 
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nnv  !  And  thoD, 
m  beuTi  Licm  on  ifie  vidr  Atlvilicj 
AinpeM  uid  of  ^tha, 
■  bcloTed  hamr, 
k  [■](■  of  th'  evtpDUig  bud ! 
lUriH,  cndlcd  in  the  gliminer 
;h  ihe  diiUnt  miM  of  yam 
iTtlug  Hope,  th*}  gnm  !     Lone 

poor  dupea  ud  rietiiDi  j'ct  hav 


<1ii|.frDiiiI1ii'GtHl  who  I 
li.i  vnviL-a  u»  liin  Jure, 
]  of  Paradise, 


w  dark  roof,  »  dunp  and  m 
The  migfal;  aniTene  becoawi  r 

ToouuTDW  for  the  Mai  Ihst  w  .._  . 

While  tha  Icathlisat  apot 
Of  this  wide  priMn,  EngUad,  ia  k  nest 
Of  cradled  peace  built  on  tlie  maqntaii)  tops, 
Ti>  which  the  eagle-Kpirils  of  the  tine, 
Wliich  range  ihraughbearen  and  eaKli,kad  aeon 

e,  and  gaxi?  npoo  tha  light  of  tmtfa, 
Iti'luni  to  bivud  crcr  the  [  ]  tbtn^bta 

il  >!'•',  aiicl  inay  not  be  repeiled. 


^ 
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Swift  as  a  spirit  hasteuing  to  his  task 
Of  glory  and  of  good,  the  Sun  sprang  forth 
Rejoicing  in  his  splendour,  and  the  mask 

Of  darkness  fell  from  the  awakened  Earth — 
Tlie  smokeless  altars  of  the  mountain  snows 
Flamed  above  crimson  clouds,  and  at  the  birth 

Of  light,  the  Ocean's  orison  arose, 

To  wnich  the  birds  tempered  their  matin  lay. 

All  flowers  in  field  or  forest  which  unclose 

Their  trembling  eyelids  to  the  kiss  of  day. 
Swinging  their  censers  in  the  element, 
With  orient  incense  lit  by  the  new  ray 

Burned  slow  and  inconsumably,  and  sent 
Their  odorous  sighs  up  to  the  smiling  air ; 
And,  in  succession  due,  did  continent, 

Isle,  ocean,  and  all  tilings  that  in  them  wear 
The  form  and  character  of  mortal  mould, 
Rise  as  the  sun  their  father  rose,  to  bear 

Their  portion  of  the  toil,  which  he  of  old 
Took  as  his  own  and  then  imposed  on  them : 
But  I,  whom  thoughts  which  must  remain  untold 

Had  kept  as  wakeful  as  the  stars  that  gem 
The  cone  of  night,  now  they  were  laid  asleep 
Stretched  my  faint  limbs  beneath  the  hoary  stem 

Which  an  old  chcsnut  flung  athwart  the  steep 

Of  a  green  Apennine :  l)efore  me  fled 

The  night ;  behind  me  rose  the  day ;  the  deep 

Was  at  my  feet,  and  Heaven  above  my  head, 
When  a  strange  trance  over  my  fancy  grew 
Which  was  not  slumber,  for  the  shade  it  spread 

Was  so  transparent  that  the  scene  came  through 
As  clear  as,  when  a  veil  of  light  is  drawn 
0*er  evening  hills,  they  glimmer;  and  I  knew 

i'hat  I  had  felt  the  frcKhness  of  that  dawn 
Uathe  in  the  same  cold  dew  my  brow  and  hair, 
And  sate  as  thus  upon  that  slope  of  lawn 

Under  the  self-same  bough,  and  heard  as  there 
The  birds,  the  fountains,  and  the  ocean  hold 
Sweet  talk  in  music  through  the  enamoured  air, 
And  then  a  vision  on  my  brain  was  rolled. 


As  in  that  trance  of  wondrous  thoucht  I  lay. 
This  was  the  tenour  of  my  waking  dream : — 
Methought  I  sate  beside  a  public  way 

Thick  strewn  with  summer  dust,  and  a  great  stream 
Of  people  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro. 
Numerous  as  gnats  upon  the  evening  gleam. 

All  hastening  onward,  yet  none  seemed  to  know 
Whither  he  went,  or  whence  he  came,  or  why 
He  made  one  of  Uie  multitude,  and  so 

Was  borne  amid  the  crowd,  as  through  the  skj 
One  of  the  million  leaves  of  summer's  bier ; 
Old  age  and  youth,  manhood  and  infancy. 

Mixed  in  one  mighty  torrent  did  appear  : 

Some  flying  from  the  thing  they  feared,  and  some 

Seeking  the  object  of  another's  fear  ; 

And  others  as  with  steps  towards  the  tomb. 
Pored  on  the  trodden  worms  that  crawled  beoeathy 
And  others  mournfully  within  the  gloom 

Of  their  own  shadow  walked  and  called  it  death ; 
And  some  fled  from  it  as  it  were  a  ghost. 
Half  fainting  in  the  afiliction  of  vain  breath : 

But  more,  with  motions  which  each  other  crost. 
Pursued  or  spumed  the  sliadows  the  clouds  tlirow, 
Or  birds  witliin  the  noon-day  ether  lost, 

Upon  that  path  where  flowers  never  grew,— 
And  weary  with  vuiii  toil  and  faint  for  thirst. 
Heard  not  the  fountahis,  whose  melodious  dew 

Out  of  their  mossy  cells  for  ever  burst ; 

Nor  felt  the  breeze  which  from  the  forest  told 

Of  grassy  paths  and  wuod,  kwn-iuterspersed. 

With  over-arching  elms  and  caverns  cold. 

And  violet  banks  where  sweet  di*eams  brood,  but  they 

Pursued  their  serious  folly  as  of  old. 

And  as  I  gazed,  methought  that  in  the  way 
The  throng  grew  wilder,  us  the  woods  of  Juno 
When  the  south  wind  shakes  the  extinguished  day. 

And  a  cold  glare  intcnser  than  the  noon. 

But  icy  cold,  olwcured  with  bUiiding  light 

The  sun,  as  he  the  stars.     Like  the  young  moon 
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JIaMpna  and  jtmlm  fling  ibtir  vild  sniB 
At  th«r  feet  IwinUr  thc>  rvnde,  ud  m 
Brodiog  vithin  tmdi  otber*!  umuf  hers 


Kind1«  inTwUr-  .  ..       . 

Like  moihi  bi'lichl  Ulnrtrd  and  irprlM, 

ir.i  lo  ibeir  bright  distraciiaii  come  and  go. 


Their  nature*,  maps — th«  cbock  still  maf  lin^a  ; 
Onu  falls  anil  then  ■nMbrr  in  ibt  path 
Si'iu<:li4a — noT  ia  the  dcBoUlioa  bdj^ 
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Tliat  what  I  thought  was  an  old  root  which  grew 
To  strange  distortion  oat  of  the  hill  side^ 
Was  indeed  one  of  those  deluded  crew^ 

And  that  the  grass,  which  methouffht  hang  so  wide 
And  white,  was  but  his  thin  discoloured  hair. 
And  that  Uie  holes  it  rainly  sought  to  hide, 

Were  or  had  been  eyes  i—^**  If  thou  canst,  forbear 
To  join  the  dance,  which  I  had  well  forborne  I" 
Said  the  grim  Feature  (of  my  thought  aware  0 

"  I  will  unfold  that  which  to  this  deep  scorn 
Led  me  and  my  companions^  and  relate 
The  progress  of  the  pageant  since  the  mom ; 

**  If  thiRfi  d{  knowledge  shall  not  then  abate, 

Follow  it  thou  even  to  the  night,  but  I 

Am  weary." — Then  like  one  who  with  the  weight 

Of  hiB  own  words  is  staggered,  wearily 

He  paused ;  and,  ere  he  could  resume,  I  cried, 

"  Furst,  who  art  thou  1" — **  Before  thy  memory, 

"  I  feared,  loved,  hated,  suffered,  did  and  died. 
And  if  the  spark  with  which  Heaven  lit  my  spirit 
Had  been  with  purer  sentiment  supplied, 

*  Corrnption  would  not  now  thus  much  inherit 
Of  what  was  once  Rousseau, — nor  this  disguise 
Stained  that  which  ought  to  have  disdained  to 

wear  it; 

*  If  I  have  been  extinguished,  yet  there  rise 
A  thousand  beacons  from  the  spark  I  bore" — 

"  And  who  are  those  chained  to  the  car!** — **  The 
wise, 

"  The  great,  the  unforgotten^ — they  who  wore 
Mitres  and  helms  and  crowns,  or  wreaths  of  light. 
Signs  of  thought's  empire  over  thought — their  lore 

**  Taught  them  not  this,  to  know  themselves ;  their 
Could  not  repress  the  mystery  within,  [might 

And  for  the  mom  of  tmth  they  feigned,  deep  night 

•*  Caught  them  ere  evening." — "  Who  is  he  with  chin 
Upon  nis  breast,  and  hands  crost  on  his  chain !" — 
**  The  Child  of  a  fierce  hour ;  he  sought  to  win 

**  The  world,  and  lost  all  that  it  did  contain 
Of  greatness,  in  its  hope  destroyed ;  and  more 
Of  fame  and  peace  than  virtue's  self  can  gain 

**  Without  the  opportunity  which  bore 

Him  on  its  eagle  pinions  to  the  peak 

From  which  a  thousand  climbers  have  before 

"  Fallen,  as  Napoleon  fell."— I  felt  my  cheek 

Alter  to  see  the  shadow  pass  away, 

Whose  grasp  had  left  the  giant  world  so  weak, 

That  every  pigmy  kicked  it  as  it  lay ; 

And  much  I  grieved  to  think  how  power  and  will 

In  opposition  rule  our  mortal  day, 

And  why  Grod  made  irreconcilable 

Good  and  the  means  of  good ;  and  for  despair 

I  half  disdained  mine  eyes'  desire  to  fill 


With  the  spent  vision  of  the  times  that  were 
And  scarce  have  ceased  to  be. — **  Dost  thoa  behold," 
Said  my  guide,  ^  those  spoilers  spoiled,  Voltaire, 

"  Frederick,  and  Paul,  Catherine,  and  Leopold, 
And  hoary  anarehs,  demagogues,  and  sage — 
names  which  the  world  thinks  always  old, 

^  For  in  the  battle  life  and  they  did  wage. 
She  remained  conqueror.    I  was  overcome 
By  my  own  heart  alone,  which  neither  age, 

''  Nor  tears,  nor  infamy,  nor  now  the  tomb 
Could  temper  to  its  object" — **  Let  them  pass," 
I  cried,  ^  the  world  and  its  mysterious  doom 

"  Is  not  so  much  more  glorious  than  it  was, 
That  I  desire  to  worship  those  who  drew 
New  figures  on  its  fa]ae  and  fragile  glass 

"  As  the  old  faded." — ^  Figures  ever  new 
Rise  on  the  bubble,  paint  them  as  you  may ; 
We  have  but  throvm,  as  those  before  us  threw, 

**  Our  shadows  on  it  as  it  past  away. 

But  mark  how  chained  to  the  triumphal  chair 

The  mighty  phantoms  of  an  elder  day ; 

''  All  that  is  mortal  of  great  Plato  there 
Expiates  the  joy  and  woe  his  master  knew  not : 
The  star  that  ruled  his  doom  was  far  too  fair^ 

^And  life,  where  long  that  flower  of  Heaven 

grew  not. 
Conquered  that  heart  by  love,  which  gold,  or  pain. 
Or  age,  or  sloth,  or  slavery,  could  subdue  not. 

**  And  near  him  walk  the  [  ]  twain, 

The  tutor  and  his  pupil,  whom  Dominion 
Followed  as  tame  as  vulture  in  a  chain. 

*'  The  world  was  darkened  beneath  either  pinion 
Of  him  whom  from  the  flock  of  conquerors 
Fame  singled  out  for  her  thunder-bearing  minion ; 

'<  The  other  long  outlived  both  woes  and  wars. 
Throned  in  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  still  had  kept 
The  jealous  key  of  truth's  eternal  doors, 

**  If  Bacon's  eagle  spirit  had  not  leapt 

Like  lightning  out  of  darkness — he  compelled 

The  Proteus  shape  of  Nature  as  it  slept 

^  To  wake,  and  lead  him  to  the  caves  that  held 

The  treasure  of  the  secrets  of  its  reign. 

See  Uie  great  bards  of  elder  time,  who  quelled 

^  The  passions  which  they  sung,  as  by  their  strain 
May  well  be  known :  their  living  melody 
Tempers  its  own  contagion  to  the  vein 

"  Of  those  who  are  infected  with  it — I 
Have  suffered  what  I  wrote,  or  viler  paip. 
And  so  my  words  have  seeds  of  misery  1"-^— 
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*^  And  still  her  feet,  no  less  than  the  sweet  tune 
To  which  they  moved,  seemed  as  they  moved  to  blot 
Tlie  thoughts  of  him  who  gazed  on  them ;  and  soon 

**  All  that  was,  seemed  ^  if  it  had  been  not ; 
And  all  the  gazer's  mind  was  strewn  beneath 
Her  feet  like  embers ;  and  she,  thought  by  thought, 

<<  Trampled  its  sparks  into  the  dust  of  death. 
As  day  upon  the  threshold  of  the  east 
Treads  out  the  lamps  of  night,  until  the  breath 

M  Of  darkness  re-illumine  even  the  least 
Of  heaven's  living  eyes  I  like  day  she  came, 
Making  the  night  a  dream ;  and  ere  she  ceased 

^  To  move,  as  one  Iietween  desire  and  shame 
Suspended,  I  said — If,  as  it  doth  seem, 
Thou  comest  from  the  realm  without  a  name, 

^  Into  this  valley  of  perpetual  dream, 

Show  whence  I  came,  and  where  I  am,  and  why— 

Pass  not  away  upon  the  passing  stream. 

*  Arise  and  quench  thy  thirst,  was  her  reply. 
And  as  a  shut  lily,  stricken  by  the  wand 
Of  dewy  morning's  vital  alchemy, 

^  I  rose ;  and,  bending  at  her  sweet  command, 
Touched  with  faint  lips  the  cup  she  raised. 
And  suddenly  my  brain  became  as  sand, 

*<  Where  the  first  wave  had  more  than  half  erased 
The  track  of  deer  on  desert  Labrador ; 
Whilst  the  wolf,  from  which  they  fled  amazed, 

**  Leaves  his  stamp  visibly  upon  the  shore, 
Until  the  second  bursts ; — so  oa  my  sight 
Burst  a  new  vision,  never  seen  before, 

**  And  the  fair  shape  waned  in  the  coming  light. 
As  veil  by  veil  the  silent  splendour  drops 
From  Lucifer,  amid  the  chrysolite 

**  Of  sun-rise,  ere  it  tinge  the  mountain  tops ; 
And  as  the  presence  of  that  fairest  planet, 
Although  unseen,  is  felt  by  one  who  hopes 

*<  That  his  day's  path  may  end,  as  he  began  it, 
In  that  star's  smile,  whose  light  is  like  the  scent 
Of  a  jonquil  when  evening  breezes  fan  it, 

*^  Or  the  soft  note  in  which  his  dear  lament 
The  Brescian  shepherd  breathes,  or  the  caress 
That  turned  his  weary  slumber  to  content;* 

**  So  knew  I  in  that  light's  severe  excess 

The  presence  of  that  sh!«pe  which  on  the  stream 

Moved,  as  1  moved  along  the  wilderness, 

^  More  dimly  than  a  day-appearing  dream. 

The  ghost  of  a  forgotten  form  of  sleep ; 

A  light  of  heaven,  whose  half-extinguished  beam 

•*  Through  the  sick  day  in  which  we  wake  to  weep, 
Glimmers,  for  ever  sought,  for  ever  lost ; 
So  did  that  shape  its  o^ure  tenour  keep 

«  The  favonrite  song,  '<  Btanoo  di  pasoolar  le  pecoreUek" 
If  a  Bretcian  national  air. 


''  Beside  my  path,  as  silent  as  a  ghost ; 
But  the  new  Vision,  and  the  cold  bright  car. 
With  solemn  speed  and  stunning  music,  crost 

<<  The  forest,  and  as  if  from  some  dread  war 
Triumpliantly  returning,  the  loud  million 
Fiercely  extolled  the  fortune  of  her  star. 

"  A  moving  arch  of  victory,  the  vermilion 
And  green  and  azure  plumes  of  Iris  had 
Built  high  over  her  wmd-winged  pavilion, 

*'  And  underneath  ethereal  glory  clad 
The  wilderness,  and  far  before  her  flew 
The  tempest  of  the  splendour,  which  forbade 

<*  Shadow  to  fall  from  leaf  and  stone ;  the  crew 
Seemed  in  that  light,  like  atomies  to  dance 
Within  a  sunbeam ; — some  upon  the  new 

''  Embroidery  of  flowers,  that  did  enhance 
The  grassy  vesture  of  the.  desert,  played. 
Forgetful  of  the  chariot's  swift  advance ; 

^  Others  stood  gazing,  till  within  the  shade 
Of  the  great  mountain  its  light  left  them  dim ; 
Others  outspeeded  it ;  and  others  nuide 

^  Circles  around  it,  like  the  clouds  that  swim 
Round  the  high  moon  in  a  bright  sea  of  air ; 
And  more  did  follow,  with  existing  hymn, 

''  The  chariot  and  the  captives  fettered  there  >- 
But  all  like  bubbles  on  an  eddying  flood 
Fell  into  the  same  track  at  last,  and  were 

<*  Borne  onward.    I  among  the  multitude 

Was  swept — ^me,  sweetest  flowers  delayed  not  long  f 

Me,  not  the  shadow  nor  the  solitude ; 

''  Me,  not  that  falling  stream's  Lethean  song ; 
Me,  not  the  phantom  of  that  early  form. 
Which  mov^  upon  its  motion — but  among 

''  The  thickest  billows  of  that  living  storm 
I  plunged,  and  bared  my  bosom  to  the  clime 
Of  that  cold  light,  whose  airs  too  soon  deform. 

<'  Before  the  chariot  had  begun  to  climb 
The  opposing  steep  of  that  mysterious  dell. 
Behold  a  wonder  worthy  of  the  rhyme 

^  Of  him  who  from  the  lowest  depths  of  hell, 
Through  every  paradise  and  through  all  glory. 
Love  led  serene,  and  who  returned  to  tell 

^  The  words  of  hate  and  care ;  the  wondrous  story 
How  all  things  are  transfigured  except  Love ; 
(For  deaf  as  is  a  sea,  which  wrath  makes  hoary, 

<'  The  world  can  hear  not  the  sweet  notes  that  move 
The  sphere  whose  light  is  melody  to  lovers) 
A  wonder  worthy  of  his  rhyme — ^the  grove 

<'  Grew  dense  with  shadows  to  its  inmost  covers. 
The  earth  was  grey  with  phantoms,  and  the  air 
Was  peopled  with  dim  forms,  as  when  there  hovers 

<'  A  flock  of  vampire-bats  before  the  glare 
Of  the  tropic  sun,  bringing,  ere  evening, 
Strange  night  upon  some  Indian  vale  \ — thus  were 
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TO . 

Hbri,  my  dear  friend,  is  a  new  book  for  you  ; 

I  have  already  dedicated  two 

To  other  friends,  one  female  and  one  male, 

What  yon  are,  is  a  thing  that  I  must  veil ; 

What  can  this  be  to  those  who  prabe  or  rail  f 

I  never  was  attached  to  that  great  sect 

Whose  doctrine  is  that  each  one  should  select 

Out  of  the  world  a  mistress  or  a  friend. 

And  all  the  rest,  though  fair  and  wise,  conmiend 

To  cold  oblivion — though  it  is  the  code 

Of  modem  morals,  and  the  beaten  road 

Which  those  poor  slaves  with  weary  footsteps  tread 

Who  travel  to  their  home  among  the  dead. 

By  the  broad  highway  of  the  world — and  so 

With  one  sad  friend,  and  many  a  jealous  foe, 

The  dreariest  and  the  longest  journey  go^ 

Free  love  has  this,  different  from  gold  and  clay. 
That  to  divide  is  not  to  take  away. 
Like  ocean,  which  the  general  north  wind  breaks 
Into  ten  thousand  waves,  and  each  one  makes 
A  mirror  of  the  moon  ;  like  some  great  glass. 
Which  did  distort  whatever  form  might  pass, 
Dashf^  into  fragments  by  a  playful  child. 
Which  then  reflects  its  eyes  and  forehead  mild. 
Giving  for  one,  which  it  could  ne'er  express, 
A  tliousand  images  of  loveliness. 

If  I  were  one  whom  the  loud  world  held  wise, 
I  flhould  disdain  to  quote  authorities 
In  the  support  of  this  kind  of  love  ; — 
Why  there  is  first  the  God  in  heaven  above, 

*  These  fraRmentn  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  poems 
of  1H22.  They  are  gle*ning<«  from  Bhclloy**  manoaeript 
hookM  and  papers;  preiienred  not  only  beoause  they  are 
beautiful  In  themseWea*  but  aa  affording  indloatioiisolhia 
feelings  and  virtues. 


Who  wrote  a  book  called  Nature,  *tis  to  be 
Reviewed  I  hear  in  the  next  Quarterly ; 
And  Socrates,  the  Jesus  Christ  of  Greeoe ; 
And  Jesus  Christ  himself  did  never  cease 
To  urge  all  living  things  to  love  each  other. 
And  to  forgive  their  mutual  faults,  and  smother 
The  Devil  of  disunion  in  their  souls. 


It  18  a  sweet  thing  firiendship,  a  dear  balm, 
A  happy  and  auspicious  bird  of  calm, 
Whidi  rides  o'er  lifers  ever  tumultuous  Ocean  ; 
A  Grod  that  broods  o*er  chaos  in  commotion  ; 
A  flower  which  fresh  as  Lapland  roses  are, 
Lifts  its  bold  head  into  the  world's  pure  air. 
And  blooms  most  radiantly  when  others  die, 
Health,  hope,  and  youth,  and  brief  prosperity ; 
And,  with  the  light  and  odour  of  its  bloom, 
Shining  within  the  dungeon  and  the  tomb  ; 
>^ose  coming  is  as  light  and  music  are 
*Mid  dissonance  and  gloom — a  star 
Which  moves  not  'mid  the  moving  heavens  alone, 
A  smile  among  dark  frowns — a  gentle  tone 
Among  rude  voices,  a  beloved  light, 
A  solitude,  a  refuge,  a  deUght. 

If  I  had  but  a  friend  !  why  I  have  three. 

Even  by  my  own  confession  ;  there  may  be 

Some  more,  for  what  I  know  ;  for  'tis  my  mind 

To  call  my  friends  all  who  are  wise  and  kind. 

And  these.  Heaven  knows,  at  best  are  very  few. 

But  none  can  ever  be  more  dear  than  you. 

Why  should  they  be  1  my  muse  has  lost  her  wings, 

Or  like  a  dying  swan  who  soars  and  sings 

I  should  descnbe  you  in  heroic  style, 

But  as  it  is — are  you  not  void  of  guile  1 

A  lovely  soul,  formed  to  be  blessed  and  bless  ; 

A  well  of  sealed  and  secret  happiness  ; 

A  lute,  which  those  whom  love  has  taught  to  plaj 

Make  music  on,  to  cheer  the  roughest  day ! 
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xn. 

In  the  OTT  wliicli  irild  weeds  eonr 
A'aii  for  ibice  e<herca]  lover ; 
For  ibe  pallid  Dhxin  is  waainf , 
O'er  ihr  fpiial  erprev  lan^g 
And  the  moon  do  cloud  ia  staiiiiDg, 

It  was  once  a  Roman's  chamber, 
Vhm  he  kept  his  daAnl  rereta, 
And  the  wild  weed*  Iwioe  and  i  laiiiim  | 
It  was  then  a  ehaom  fur  dcTila. 

Jtin. 

Rnme  has  fallen,  ye  ser  it  Iviag; 


IH'  mighty  poetd,  ai 

Kills  the  dim  paua 


XV. 
Wake  the  serpent  not — lest  he 
Should  Dot  know  the  way  to  go, — 
Lt'I  him  crawi  which  yet  lies  sleeping 
Through  the  deep  grass  of  the  meadow  I 
Not  a  bee  shall  hear  him  creeping, 
Not  a  niay-fly  shall  awaken, 
From  iu  cradling  blDe-bcll  shaken. 
Not  the  starlight  as  he's  sliding 
Through  the  glass  with  silent  gliding, 

XTl. 


The  fitful  allenutions  of  the  rain. 
When  the  chill  wind,  languid  as  will 
or  its  own  heavy  moisture,  hetis  ani 
Diirealhroagfa  the  grey  and  bcamls 
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xvn. 

There  is  a  warm  and  gentle  atmosphere 
About  the  form  of  one  we  love,  and  thus 
As  in  a  tender  mist  our  spirits  are 

Wrapt  in  the of  that  which  is  to  us 

The  health  of  life's  own  life. 

XVUL 

What  men  gain  fairly — that  they  should  possess. 

And  children  may  ixmerit  idleness, 

From  him  who  earns  it — This  is  understood ; 

Private  injustice  may  be  general  good. 

But  he  who  guns  by  base  and  armed  wrong, 

Or  guilty  fraud,  or  base  compliances, 

Bfay  be  despoiled ;  eren  as  a  stolen  dress 

Is  stript  from  a  convicted  thief,  and  he 

Left  in  the  nakedness  of  infiuny. 

XIX. 

I  would  not  be  a  king — enough 

Of  woe  it  is  to  love ; 
The  path  to  power  is  steep  and  rough. 

And  tempests  reign  above. 

I  would  not  climb  the  imperial  throne ; 
Tis  built  on  ice  which  fortune's  sun 

Thaws  in  the  height  of  noon. 
Then  farewell,  king,  yet  were  I  one. 
Care  would  not  come  so  soon. 
Would  he  and  I  were  far  away 
Keeping  flocks  on  Himelay  ! 

XX. 

0  thou  immortal  deity 

Whose  throne  is  in  the  depth  of  human  thought, 

1  do  ad|ure  thy  power  and  thee 

By  all  that  man  may  be,  by  all  that  he  is  not. 
By  all  that  he  has  been  and  yet  must  be  ! 

XXI. 

ON  KEATS. 

WHO  OUIRBD  THAT  ON  HI8  TOMB  SHOULD  BB  IWBCIUBBP-- 

**  Here  lieth  One  whose  name  was  writ  on  water !" 
But  ere  the  breath  that  could  erase  it  blew. 
Death,  in  remorse  for  that  fell  slaughter. 
Death,  the  immortalisine  winter  flew. 
Athwart  the  stream,  and  time's  monthless  torrent 
A  scroll  of  crystal,  blazoning  the  name         [grew 
Of  Adonais  1 — 


xxn. 


He  wanders,  like  a  day-appearing  dream, 
Tlirough  the  dim  wildernesses  of  the  mind  ; 

Through  desert  woods  and  tracts,  which  seen. 
Like  ocean,  homeless,  boundless,  unconfined* 

xxm. 

The  rude  wind  is  singing 
The  dirge  of  the  music  dead. 

The  cold  worms  are  clinging 
Where  kisses  were  lately  fed. 

XXIV. 

What  art  thou.  Presumptuous,  who  profanest 

The  wreath  to  mighty  poets  only  due, 
Even  whilst  like  a  foi^otten  moon  thou  wanest  1 

Touch  not  those  leaves  which  for  the  eternal  few, 
Who  wander  o'er  the  paradise  of  fame. 

In  sacred  dedication  ever  grew,— i 
One  of  the  crowd  thou  art  without  a  name. 
Ah,  friend,  'tis  the  false  Uurel  that  I  wear ; 

Bright  though  it  seem,  it  is  not  the  same 
As  that  which  bound  Milton's  immortal  hair ; 

Its  dew  is  poison  and  the  hopes  that  quicken 
Under  its  chUling  shade,  though  seeming  fair, 

Are  flowers  which  die  almost  before  they  sicken. 

XXV. 

When  soft  winds  and  sunny  skies 
With  the  green  earth  harmonize. 
And  the  young  and  dewy  dawn. 
Bold  as  an  unhunted  fawn. 
Up  the  windless  heaven  is  gone — 
Laugh — for  ambushed  in  the  day. 
Clouds  and  whirlwinds  watch  their  prey. 

XXVI. 

The  babe  is  at  peace  within  the  womb, 
The  corpse  is  at  rest  within  the  tomb. 
We  begin  in  what  we  end. 

XXVII. 
EPITAPH. 

These  are  two  friends  whose  lives  were  ondivided ; 
So  let  their  memory  be,  now  they  have  glided 
Under  their  grave  ;  let  not  their  bones  be  parted, 
For  their  two  hearts  in  life  were  siugle^hearted. 
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Wbik  nau  Uij  iH-mad  pIDnr 
Ny  lonely  nicb  I  katp. 


>1  ym  o!  (lie  life  of  Slipllej'  Ihpse 

IV  not  whal  I  inUtndpd  Oiem 

I  i'ni.T);y  and  b  burning  dcniro 

irld,  in  worthy  t&ngoagp,  the 

I  iif  tJio  virtues   and  gcniuii  of  the 

«  Lout ;  my  strength  hoB  failed 

RACiinvnce  to  the  p>Bt~full  of 

i]  unforKnltcn  Joj's  and  Borrows, 

Bui^cw^iiig  years  of  painful  and 

,  lian  fllmkcii  my  health.     Itaye 

ig  liAVc  followed  my  attempts  (o 

e  again  produced  ■  weaknuia  and 

llieir  ainiiler  influenco  oTcr 

ko  B|>eaking  of  myself,  but 

Ipologising  to  Iho  dead,  and  to  die 

f  liaving  executed  in  (he  manner  I 

■■lory  1  engaged  to  give  of  Shelley's 


Tlie  vinter  of  1633  w*a  passed  ui  Pi«,  tf  « 
might  call  that  aeswm  winter  in  which  •nCiuii 
merged  into  spring,  after  the  interral  of  bat  fsw 
days  of  bleaker  weatlier.  Spritig  apnng  vp  sarij 
and  will)  extreine  beauty.  Shelley  had  oooeci 
Ilie  idea  of  writing  a  tragedy  on  the  aahjed  of 
CIiarleB  I.  It  was  one  that  he  believed  adapted 
for  a  drama;  full  of  intense  interest,  contrasted 
eliaracter,  and  busy  passion.  He  had  red 
ini^nded  it  long  before,  when  he  encouraged 
to  attempt  a.  pliy.  Whether  the  snbject  proved 
more  diHicult  than  be  anticipated,  or  whether  in 
fact  ho  eould  not  bend  hie  mind  away  from  the 
broodiuga  and  wanderings  of  tboaghl,  divested 
from  human  interest,  which  he  best  lored,  1 
cannol  tell  ;  but  ha  proceeded  alowly,  and  threw 
it  aside  for  one  of  the  moet  mj'stica]  of  hie  poems, 
"The  Triumph  of  Life,"  on  which  he  was  employed 
at  the  lost. 

Hl»  passion  for  boating  was  foetered  >t  thit 
time  by  having  among  nar  IHends  eeveral  sailors ; 
his  favourite  companion,  Edward  Ellerber  Wil- 
liamB,af  the  Slh  Light  DragDotu,  had  began  his  life 


K  dwipber^  anfl  Jain 


^  ^ 
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in  the  navj,  aud  iiaii  afterwardH  entered  tlie  army  ; 
he  hud  spent  Beversl  j-ears  in  India,  uid  his  love 
for  sdvenlure  and  numly  eiereiBoB  accorded  with 
Sheilcj'B  Oute.  It  was  their  favourite  pUn  (a 
build  a  boat  sucli  as  tbcy  could  nuuiage  ihemsel  vea, 
and,  liviEg  ou  the  aea-coaat,  to  enjoy  at  every 
hour  and  season  the  plesaure  they  loved  beat. 
Captain  Roberta,  R.N.,  undertook  to  build  the 
boat  at  Geooa,  where  he  was  also  oecapied  la 
building  the  Bolivar  for  Lord  Byron.  Ours  was 
to  be  an  open  boat,  on  a  model  taken  from  ooe  of 
the  royal  dock-yards.  I  have  siuce  heard  that  there 
was  a  defect  iu  thie  model,  and  that  iC  was  uever 
sea-Hortliy.  !□  the  month  of  Fobruory,  Shelley 
and  bis  friend  went  to  Spezia  In  seek  fur  bouses 
for  ia.  Only  one  was  to  be  found  at  all  suitable  ; 
however,  a  trifle  such  as  Dot  Hading  a  house 
could  nut  stop  Shelley  ;  the  one  found  was  to 
Bcrvo  for  all.  It  was  unfurnished  ;  we  sent  our 
furniture  by  sea,  and  with  a  good  deul  uf  precipi- 
tation, arising  from  his  impatieuce,  mode  our 
removal.     We  left  fi^  on  the  -lOlh  of  April. 

The  bayof  Spmia  is  of  considerable  extent,  and 
divided  by  a  rocky  promontory  into  a  larger  and 
smaller  one.  The  town  at  Lcrici  is  situated  on 
tbe  eastern  point,  and  in  the  depth  of  the  amoller 
bay,  which  bears  the  name  of  thia  town,  is  the 
vilbige  of  Sant'  Arcnzu.  Our  house,  Casa  Magni, 
waa  close  to  this  village  ;  the  sea  tame  up  to  the 
door,  a  Bleep  hill  slieltered  it  behind.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  estate  on  wliich  it  was  situated  was 
insane  ;  he  had  begun  to  erect  a  large  bouse  at 
tbe  summit  of  the  hill  behind,  but  his  malady 
prevented  its  being  Rnished,  and  it  was  falling 
into  ruin.  He  had,  and  this  to  tlie  Italians  bad 
seemed  a  glaring  symptom  of  very  decided  mad- 
ness, rooted  up  tbe  olives  on  the  bill  side,  and 
planted  forest  trees  ;  these  were  mostly  young, 
but  the  plantation  was  more  in  English  taste  than 
1  ever  elsewhere  saw  in  Italy  ;  some  lino  walnut 
and  ilex  trees  intermingled  tlieir  dark  maasy 
foliage,  and  formed  groups  which  still  haunt  my 
memory,  as  then  they  aatialed  the  eye,  with  a 
sense  of  loveliness.  The  scene  waa  indeed  of 
unimaginable  beauty  ;  the  blue  extent  of  waters, 
tbe  almost  land-locked  bay,  the  near  cnstie  of 
Lerici,  shutting  it  in  to  the  east,  and  distant  Porto 
Vencrc  to  the  west ;  the  varied  forms  of  the  pre- 
cipitous rocks  that  bound  in  the  beach,  over  which 
lliere  was  only  a  winding  rugged  foot-path  towards 
Lerici,  and  none  on  the  olber  aide  ;  tho  tideless 
sea  leaving  no  sands  nor  shingle,  —  formed  a 
picture  such  as  one  sees  iu  Saltator  Rosa's  land- 
seapes  only :  sometimes  the  sunshine  vanished 
when  the  scirocco  raged— the  ponente,  llie  »ind 


The  gates  and  squalls, 
al,  surronnded  the  bay 
wind  swept  round  oup 
ea  roai'ed  unrenuiliogly, 
□  board  ship. 


was  called  on 
that  hailed  oui 

with  foajn  ;  the  howling  w^ind  i 
exposed  hoDBO,  and  the  sea  roai' 
so  that  ws  almost  Guuied  oursoli 
At  other  times  Ennshine  and  ci 
and  sky,  and  the  rich  tints  of  Italian  heaven 
bathed  tbe  acene  In  bright  and  evar-varying  tints. 
The  natives  were  wilder  than  the  place.  Our 
near  neighbours,  of  Saut*  Arenzo,  were  more  like 
savages  than  any  people  I  ever  before  lived  among. 
Many  a  night  they  passed  on  the  beach,  singing  or 
rather  howling,  the  women  dancing  about  among 
tbe  waves  that  broke  at  their  feet,  the  men  leaning 
against  tbe  rocks  and  joining  in  thur  loud  wild 
chorus.  We  could  get  uo  provisions  nearer  than 
Sarzana,  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  and  a  half 
off,  with  tbe  torrent  of  the  Magra  between  ;  and 
even  there  tbe  supply  wss  very  deficient.  Had 
we  been  wrecked  on  an  island  of  the  South  Seas, 
we  could  scarcely  have  felt  ourselves  farther  fruni 
civilisation  and  comfort ;  but  whoro  the  Bun  shines 
the  Utter  becomta  an  unnecessary  luxury,  and  we 
had  enough  society  among  ourselves.     Yet  I  con- 


eepmg  bi 


le  rather 


especially  as  I  was  anffering  in  mj  health,  and 
coutd  not  exert  myself  actively. 

At  firat  tbe  fatal  boat  had  not  arrived,  and  waa 
expected  with  great  impatience.  On  Monday, 
May  lath,  it  came.  Williams  records  tho  tong- 
wisbcd-for  fact  in  his  journal :  "  Cloudy  and  threal- 
ening  weather.  M.  Maglian  called,  and  alter 
dinner  and  while  walking  with  him  on  the  terrace, 
we  discovered  a  strange  soil  coming  round  the 
point  of  Porto  Venere,  which  proved  at  length  to 
be  Shelley's  boat  She  had  left  Genoa  on  Thnrs. 
day  last,  but  had  been  driven  back  by  tbe  prevail- 
ing bod  winds.  A  Mr.  Heslop  and  two  Englinh 
seamen  brought  her  round,  and  tbey  siwak  njost 
highly  of  her  perfonnancea.  She  does  indeed 
excite  my  surprise  and  admiration.  Shelley  and 
1  walked  to  Lerici,  and  mode  a  stretch  olf  ilie 
bind  to  try  her  ;  and  1  find  she  fetches  whalevei' 
she  looks  at.  In  short,  we  have  now  a  perfect 
playthingfor  the  summer." — Itwastliusthatshon- 
sigbted  mortals  welcomed  death,  he  having  dis- 
guisedhiagrimforTD  inaplcasingmosk!  Thetjmeaf 
tbe  friends  was  now  spent  on  the  sea ;  tho  weather 
became  flue,  and  our  whole  party  often  passed  the 
evenings  on  the  water,  when  tbe  wind  promised 
pleasant  sailing.  Shelley  and  Williams  made 
longer  excureioos ;  ^ley  sailed  several  times  to 
Uussa  ;  tbey  liad  engaged  one  of  the  seamen  who 
brought  her  round,  a  buy,  by  name  Charles  Vivian; 
and  thcj  had  not  the  slightest  apprebensiou  of 
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n  sud  rlnr.  tad  a  Roe  bmie   riuc;  U 
n  lilt'  I  l>i-IiF  ili<-y  ■ri^hnl  fur  Lf^hora  ;  tfaev  mwle  iha 

uij:  >  Ual  ut  iinva-  an]  run '<ral-<uififiy  mllrs  in  trreii  hoorm  uid  >  halT: 

jlr,  I,,  hair  I'n  1-arJ  iW  i)ir  K.<]iiariia«  in  porl,  uid   the  rrgBlauoiu  rf 

riic*  (<f  tsnjmi  in  «ttl-  r^  iIip   hi4JTli-<*ffir?  nut  |M-nniiting  ihem  to  go  m 

t  ilii'  lar^.T  vrw--!,     Wbi  n  SIkHi'i  fhi.i*  tttrr  inntrt,  they  borrawn]  ctuhioa*  &nm 

I  hi^  had  h»  )<B)iiT«  miib   him  :  an)  thr    lup.T  yohI,    tnd    slept    OQ    board    their 

nj'L  .if  Lift'  "  vu  uriTh'H  •»  hial. 

tdt«,d«=rf»i«..Lid.w«..^D  ■n,ey,penl«week.tPi«„dl*ghon..     Th. 

Ksnl  i>r  nJD  n»  wrerely  felt  in  the  eouotij.  Tha 

in  the  middle  of  June  :  ihr  sraib-r  eoDtinued  nultr^  and  fine.     I  hare  hcud 

cpMii-?];-  hul.  l>Bt  ihi-  Ka  tn-rzr  ilm  Slirllrv  all  thi*  tiroe  vaa  in  brilliant  epirita. 

i\  noiin,  and  rxtn'mr  hiMi  al»ay»  >i,,,  l,mi!  hiure,  talking  of  pmentimeDt,  he  had 

N|<iribi :  a  I'lnj;  droueht  had  j>"-  Hid  the  only  one  that  he  ever  foimd  ialknibfe, 

■nd  prayi-n  fuf  tain  «rrr  K'ine  aan   ihp  errtain   advent   of   •ome    eril   fbitoiw 

lurtlii-",  and  jTuet-Mani  of  rrlir*  .h<'n  he  f.ll  pifuliarly  jojona.     Yet  if  erep  &ta 

rr«l  tm.li  i-liire  in  eviTj'  lown.     Al  sliifprn-d  of  coming  diiwter,  lueh  inaudible,  bat 

n-rdvnl    li'lkT»   aiinuunein?   the  not  unftlt,  prognoalica  hovered  aiDUnd  na.     The 

|[h  Hunt  at  I'iu.     SlulUy  ■  v  totv  brauly  of  the  place  ■eemcd  onearthly  in  ita bkc^: 

rnnfinrd  to  my  rwm  ,|„.  diftiann-  we  vptp  at  from  all  ajgna  of  dtiliaa- 

fi'M,  Bii'l   rf>uld  npt  more;    ii  war  linn.  the  ««  ai  our  feet,itsniiuinDnor  itarouiif 

h.-tl*y  aiid  n'illiam<i  •■hi.uld  to  to  f.„  „„  \j,  gur  «r«,— alt  then  thing*  led  the  mind 

IkihU     Slranci-  tlial  no  fear  i-f  „   br.x>l   over  Blran^   thoughta,  and,  lifting  it 

..ur  niindn  :     Uvuni  on  the  ».■•-  f„^  r»,.rj-.day  life,  caa«d  it  to  be  familiar  with 

1  1i.Tan«  M  ■  iiUilliing ■.  *■  a  ,,„,  unnal.    A  eon  of  H*"  "imunded  na,  and 

-illi  a  lichtol  Mi<k,iill  a  i-iark  ,af h  day.  a.  the  vnyagen did  not  ntuTn,wegi«w 

uiid  "jifudii  ili-i.lruclLon<iviT  :ul,  j,^]],,^  and  diiquielrd,  and  yet,  atmnge  to  Hj, 

§aH»al,v  Biiil  Lliii.lly   tam|«T   *ah  ,,.    ^,„    ^^,    j,^^^    „{    ^^^   „„„    appwenl 

kr  tt  1P..II.-  "f  llif  l.-m.n>  of  the  j^„p,^^ 

inJiuti    III  i|(liU>utii   even    iruncd 

I  far  OH  MinMi  ill  the  nkilT ;  ami  ih"  The  fpell  anipped,  it  was  all  otct  ;  u  inleral 

i>r  niHHt  to  LtiK^'orii.  g^vc  of  a-Eunioing  di-ubi — of  days  pataed  in  nuaenbla 

I  lliHii  a  fnir-«r<«lher  inland  journryi  lo  eiin  tidinpi.  of  hopes  that  took  firmer 

!■  il<iii<-  til  lliinie   w!i-i  had  rivii.   pim   aa   tliry    "pre   more   baaeleaa— wen 

liii'i',  111 ninnllin  bernn?,  rli.in|;i'd  I>i  tlir  n-nainiy  of  the  death  that  eelipaed 

H  Huminjt  voice  an  lo  ihe  all  ha]<i'iuiid  fwr  llif  survivors  for  evermore. 


'U.I,  Willi    ll>.-i 

«  a  iiiflK'h  r.i 
iialxmt  >hidi 


There  wm    aomeihing  in   onr  fate    peculiarlj    I 
harnwine-     The  rmiaiu  of  those  we  lort  wtst 
horr  ;  Iml  by  (he  quarantine  laws  of  tin 
■  were  nut  pcrmitled  to  have  poaneaeion    r 
,.,,„    >i.   nil   iL    -un   j.ui      ^^  il,,.ni— iho  lan-s,  with  respect  to    everything 
euNt  i>D   land  by  Ihe  M^a,  beinj;,  ihat  such  should 
Ih'-y  I.-ft  iin.   If  r-v.T  "liaclim  |  bi>ljuni'-<l,tnprcYentlhi?  poeeibiKly  ofanyrenmant    | 

I  llii'  jin-U'iil  hour,  Biirli  was  ■  Lrini,"in!!  lli'-  plapic  inio  Iialy;  and  no  repreaenta-    ] 

II  llii'V    wi'iit.      Iliiriii;;   llii>  ,  lion  muld  allerlhe  law.     At  IcnRlh.  through    the 
l..-rii-i,  Kii  iut.'i)~.'  |-r.*4'»[i-  j  kind  nod  unwearied  exertions  of  Mr.  Dawkins^    | 

11    1ih>>..ii'd   iivur  my    mind,  |  nur    Charur   d'Affaim  al   Florence,  we  ^ined    i 
ii'iimlriil    pbi'i',    Bii-I    [p'liral      pi'noiit-'liKi  to  nveive  Ihe  vhes  after  the  bodiea    I 
.liiH  '>r ■.■lining  iiii<f'r>--I  had      Hi're  eonsumc^l.     Noihing  rould  equal  the  leal  of    ' 
liH-M-riii.iiir,ii*— il„-y--i.|iitd  ,  Trclawny  ill  carrvirs  our  i»i»hc»  into  elTect.      Hs 
illii"i-N,  l,iii  Hi   thin  hour  nf     was   iiidi'futlcnhle   in   his  exeilions,  and  full    ol 
'ri'il  Willi  n-iii.'W''<1  violrni^i;.  '  foii'tliousht   anil   sag.iriiy  in    his  arraiifements. 
luiiK.T  fi.r  tliem,  but  a  nigHi-  ,   It  "an  a  frarful  la*l! :  he  stood  before  Ds  at  last, 
KH.k  III"  l>iag>iny,ini[  I  er.uid      bin  hnnds  Sivrrhed  and  blistered  by  the  fUmea  of 
r  III  li't  ihi-m  gn.     The  day  I  the  funeral  pyre,  and  by  louchiog  the  burnt  reiies 


^\ 
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as  he  placed  them  in  the  receptacles  prepared  for 
the  purpose.  And  there,  in  compass  of  that  small 
case,  was  gathered  all  that  remained  on  earth  of 
him  whose  genius  and  virtue  were  a  crown  of 
glory  to  the  world  —  whose  love  had  been  the 
source  of  happiness,  peace,  and  good,  —  to  be 
buried  with  him ! 

The  concluding  stanzas  of  the  Adonais  pointed 
out  where  the  remains  ought  to  be  deposited  ;  in 
addition  to  which  our  beloved  child  lay  buried  in 
the  cemetery  at  Rome.  Thither  Shelley's  ashes 
were  conveyed,  and  they  rest  beneath  one  of  the 
antique  weed-grown  towers  that  recur  at  intervals 
in  the  circuit  of  the  massy  ancient  wall  of  Rome. 
The  vignette  of  the  title  page,  is  taken  from  a 
sketch  made  on  the  spot  by  Captain  Roberts.  He 
selected  the  hallowed  place  himself ;  there  is  the 

Sepulchre, 
O,  not  of  him,  but  of  our  Joy ! 


And  grej  walls  moulder  round,  on  which  dull  Time 
Feedi  like  dow  fire  upon  a  hoary  brand ; 
And  one  keen  pyramid,  with  wedge  sublime, 
I^Tilioning  the  dust  of  him  who  planned 
This  refuge  for  his  memory,  doth  stand 
Like  flame  transformed  to  nuurble ;  and  beneath 
A  field  Is  i^read,  on  which  a  newer  band 
Have  pltohed  In  Heaven's  smile  their  camp  of  death. 
Welcoming  him  we  lose  with  acaroe  extinguished  breath. 

Could  sorrow  for  the  lost,  and  shuddering 
anguish  at  the  vacancy  left  behind,  be  soothed 
by  poetic  imaginations,  there  was  something  in 
Shelley's  Cute  to  mitigate  pangs,  which  yet  ah»  I 
could  not  be  so  mitigated ;  for  hard  reality  brings 
too  miserably  home  to  the  mourner,  all  that  is  lost 
of  happiness,  all  of  lonely  unsolaced  struggle  that 
remains.  Still  though  dreams  and  hues  of  poetry 
cannot  blunt  grief,  it  invests  his  fate  with  a  sublime 


fitness,  which  those  loss  nearly  allied  may  regard 
with  complacency.  A  year  before,  he  had  poured 
into  verse  all  such  ideas  about  death  as  give  it  a 
glory  of  its  own.  He  had,  as  it  now  seems,  almost 
anticipated  his  own  destiny  ;  and  when  the  mind 
figures  his  skiff  wrapped  from  sight  by  the  thunder- 
storm, as  it  was  last  seen  upon  the  purple  sea ; 
and  then,  as  the  cloud  of  the  tempest  passed  away, 
no  sign  remained  of  where  it  had  been* — ^who 
but  will  regard  as  a  prophecy  the  last  stanza  of 
the  «  Adonais!" 

The  breath,  whose  might  I  hare  invoked  in  song. 
Descends  on  me ;  my  spirit's  bark  is  driven, 
Far  from  the  shore,  far  from  the  trembling  throng. 
Whose  nils  were  never  to  the  tempest  given  ; 
The  masqr  earth  and  sphered  skies  ^re  riven  I 
I  am  borne  darkly,  fearfully,  afar ; 
Whilst  burning  through  the  Inmost  veil  of  Heaven, 
The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star. 
Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  are. 


•  Captain  Roberts  watched  the  vessel  with  his  glass 
from  the  top  of  the  light-house  of  Leghorn,  on  its  home- 
ward track.  They  were  off  Via  Meggio,  at  some  distance 
from  shore,  when  a  storm  was  driven  over  the  sea.  It 
enveloped  them  and  several  larger  vessels  in  darkness. 
When  the  cloud  passed  onward,  Roberts  looked  again, 
and  saw  every  other  vessel  sailing  on  the  ocean  except 
their  little  schooner,  which  had  vanished.  From  that 
time  he  could  scarcely  doubt  the  fatal  truth ;  yet  we 
fancied  that  they  might  have  been  driven  towards  Elba, 
or  Corsica,  and  so  be  saved.  The  observation  made  as  to 
the  q)ot  whtfe  the  boat  disappeared,  caused  it  to  be 
found,  through  the  exertions  of  Trelawny,  for  that  effect. 
It  had  gone  down  In  ten  fathom  water ;  it  had  not  capsiaed, 
and,  except  such  things  as  had  fioated  from  her,  every- 
thing was  found  on  board  exactly  as  it  had  been  placed 
when  they  lailed.  The  boat  itself  was  uninjured.  Roberta 
poesened  himself  of  her,  and  decked  her,  but  she  proved 
not  sea-worthy,  and  her  shattered  planks  now  lie  rotting 
on  the  shore  of  one  of  the  Ionian  islands,  on  which  she 
was  wrecked. 

Putnep,  May  Ut»  1839. 
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B  in  aqpetto  penaoeo,  anima  Ueta.— Panuaoa. 


It  bad  been  my  ivish,  on  presenting  tbe  pablic  ivith 
tbe  Pottbamout  Poems  of  Shkllky,  to  bave  accom- 
panied tbem  by  a  biograpbical  notice :  as  it  appeared 
to  me,  tbat  at  tbis  moment  a  nanation  of  tbe  events  of 
my  husband's  life  woold  come  more  gracefully  from 
other  bands  tban  mine,  I  applied  to  Liioh  Huht. 
The  distinguished  friendship  that  Shblut  felt  for  him, 
and  the  enthusiastic  affection  with  which  Lkioh  Hunt 
cUngs  to  his  friend's  memory,  seemed  to  point  him  out 
as  tbe  person  best  calculated  for  such  an  undertaking. 
His  absence  from  this  country,  which  prevented  our 
mutual  explanation,  has  unfortunately  rendered  my 
scheme  abortive.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  on  some 
other  occasion  he  will  pay  tbis  tribute  to  his  lost 
friend,  and  sincerely  regret  that  tbe  volume  wliich  I 
edit  has  not  been  honoured  by  its  insertion. 

The  comparative  solitude  in  which  Shkllc^  lived, 
was  the  occasion  that  he  was  personally  known  to  few ; 
and  bis  fearless  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  which  he  con- 
sidered the  most  sacred  upon  earth,  the  improvement 
of  the  moral  and  physicid  state  of  mankind,  was  the 
chief  reason  why  be,  like  other  illustrious  reformers, 
was  pursued  by  hatred  and  calumny.  No  man  was 
ever  more  devoted  than  he,  to  the  endeavour  of  making 
those  around  him  happy ;  no  man  ever  possessed  friends 
more  unfeignedly  attached  to  him.  The  ungrateful 
world  did  not  feel  his  loss,  and  the  gap  it  made  seemed 
to  close  as  quickly  over  bis  memory  as  the  murderous 
sea  above  his  living  frame.  Hereafter  men  will  lament 
that  his  transcendent  powers  of  intellect  were  extin- 
guished before  they  bad  bestowed  on  them  their  choicest 
treasures.  To  bis  friends  his  loss  is  irremediable  :  the 
wise,  the  brave,  tbe  gentle,  is  gone  for  ever  !  He  is  to 
them  as  a  bright  vision,  whose  radiant  track,  left  behind 
in  tbe  memory,  is  worth  all  the  realities  that  society 
can  afford.  Before  tbe  critics  contradict  me,  let  tbem 
appeal  to  any  one  who  had  ever  known  him  :  to  see 


him  was  to  love  him ;  and  hisiNresence,  like  Ithurieri 
spear,  was  alone  sufficient  to  disclose  the  fidsehood  of 
the  tale  which  his  enemies  whispered  in  tbe  ear  of  tbe 
ignorant  world. 

His  life  was  spent  in  the  contemplation  of  nature,  in 
arduous  study,  or  in  acts  of  kindness  and  affection.  He 
was  an  elegant  scholar  and  a  profound  metaphysician  : 
without  possessing  much  scientific  knowledge,  he  was 
unrivalled  in  the  justness  and  extent  of  his  observa- 
tions on  natural  objects ;  he  knew  every  plant  by  its 
name,  and  was  familiar  with  the  history  and  habits  of 
every  production  of  the  earth ;  be  could  interpret 
without  a  &ult  each  appearance  in  tbe  sky,  and  the 
varied  phenomena  of  heaven  and  earth  filled  him  with 
deep  emotion.  He  made  his  study  and  reading-room 
of  the  shadowed  copse,  the  stream,  the  lake,  and 
the  waterfidl.  Ill  health  and  continual  pain  preyed 
upon  his  powers ;  and  the  solitude  in  which  we  lived, 
particularly  on  our  first  arrival  in  Italy,  although 
congenial  to  his  feelings,  must  frequently  have 
weighed  upon  his  spirits ;  those  beautiful  and  affecting 
"  Lines,  written  in  dejection  at  Naples,"  were  com- 
posed at  such  an  interval ;  but  when  in  health,  his 
spirits  were  buoyant  and  youthful  to  an  extraordinary 
degree. 

Such  was  his  love  for  nature,  that  every  page  of  his 
poetry  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  his  friends  with 
the  loveliest  scenes  of  the  countries  which  he  inhalnted. 
In  early  life  he  visited  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  this 
country  and  Ireland.  Afterwards  the  Alps  of  Switzer- 
land became  his  inspirers.  **  Prometheus  Unbound  " 
was  written  among  the  deserted  and  flower-grown  ruins 
of  Rome ;  and  when  he  made  his  home  under  the  Rsan 
hills,  their  roofless  recesses  harboured  him  as  he  com- 
posed "  The  Witch  of  Atlas,"  *'  Adonais,"  and 
**  Hellas."  In  the  wild  but  beautiful  Bay  of  Spezia, 
the  winds  and  waves  which  he  loved  became  his  play- 
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■  imneipd  oRupuian.     Al  nifbt,  when 
'    n*  OD  ihc  dim  Mk.  lie  attea 


I  of  Life."  lb*  lul  of  hit  prndueliou. 

mngcnrw  of  (bit  IdhIv  place,  tbe 

Jwhlch  he  lilt  in  Itii  cDmpuiaDiIiip  of 

DDlnbuLcd  Ld  render  lh»  pehoJ 

Hilbl  we  |uwd  tben  nn  tbe 
citr  kasn  :  hit  hnlih  rren 


DDIP,  uid  thui  f 

tmkI  bore   out 

1  Mid  1  Rm*ined  ■' 


'Ih,  emploTHd  is  kind  oflice* 
njoyiDg  wjlh  keen  deHghl  the 
«.  He  thcD  embtrked  with 
il  beloTcd  ilurer  of  hii  pln- 


itnted  far  him  ve  h^  laM, — not,  I  fondlj  hope:,  lat 
evH :  bii  dnewthl j  mod  elermled  natbre  a  fe  plflc*  *' 
the  coaiiDDUiHi  of  hie  bcdng.  klthaoga  io  ui  mJtcna 
foTiD.  Rome  ne«Ted  bii  uhn  ;  theif  an  depoiBlvd 
beneath  Itj  veed-grewn  nil,  uid  "  tbe  vorld'a  ivli 
monDDent  "  ia  enriehed  hj  bii  mnuu. 

t  mtut  add  a  lew  vorda  eeneenuDg  ifae  nntoala  rf 
thiinlume.  ■'Julias  and  Maddain,-  •■  The  Wileh 
ef  Atlaa/'  and  m«t  of  tbe  Tianalationa,  wvrv  mi 
ume  lean  ais;  and,  with  tbe  eieeplkia  of  " 
CTclap*.''  and  Iba  aeenei  fnw  the  "  M^io)  1 
digioio,'*  ma^  be  coDBdned  u  haTiiif  recgiTad  tW 
aothoi'i  uldraale  eamcthKU.  "  Tba  Triumph  tf 
Lile  "wiihiilaiit  work,  and  m  left  in  u  unEaitbed  a 
■tata,  that  1  arraDfed  it  in  ita  priaeDt  iana  wi(b  gnai 
diffieultj.  All  bij  poema  whicb  wan  Katiared  in 
periedifal  worki  are  collected  in  thii  wolnnM,  and  I 
ban  added  a  reprint  of  "  Alaalor,  or  the  SfilH  d 
Soliiuda  :  " — the  diffieulij  •rilh  which  a  espf  eui  W 
obtained  ii  the  cauie  of  ita  repabliealion.  Maof  el 
the  Miacellaneoui  Pocmi,  written  on  the  apnr  oTtha 
(iceaiien,  and  nc¥er  retouched,  I  foaad  amoDf  hia 
manuKripl  hooka,  and  banr  tardullf  copied.  I  hat« 
aubjoined,  whcnCTcr  I  hare  been  able,  the  date  oTi 

I  do  not  know  wbctber  the  critiea  will  reprebmd 
the  inaciliDn  of  aomc  of  th«  mivt  imperfect  aa 
them ;  but  I  franklj  own  that  1  bate  been  n 
aeiuiicd  bj  the  (tat  lot  uij  Qii>n>iiDnit  of  bit  ge 
ibould  eacape  ms.  thin  ihe  wiab  of  preacnling  nothisf 
but  wbai  wia  compleir  lo  the  faatiilioua  mdcr.  I  ftel 
Kcure  that  Ibe  Loien  of  SuLin'a  Poetry  (aba 
koaw  haw  mare  than  anj  poet  of  the  prcaeni  dar 
eirrjF  line  and  ward  b*  wrolo  b  initinct  with  peculiar 
beauty)  nill  pantan  and  thank  ms  :  I  coiuwtata  Ibii 

The  liuof  Lhia  collectlan  haapnrentad  Iba  intntlDB 
of  any  pnae  pieeea.     They  will  benafter  tpft*^  <> 

aepante  publication. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


HYMNS     OF     HOMER 


HYMN    TO    MERCURY. 


r. 


SiJfO,  Miue,  the  son  of  Maia  and  of  Jove, 

The.Heiald-childy  king  of  Arcadia 
And  all  its  pastoral  hills,  whom  in  sweet  love 

Having  been  interwoyen,  modest  Hay 
Bore  Heaven's  dread  Supreme — an  antique  grove 

Shadowed  the  cavern  where  the  lovers  lay 
In  the  deep  night,  unseen  by  Gods  or  Men, 
And  white-armed  Juno  slumbered  sweetly  then. 


II. 


Now,  when  the  joy  of  Jove  had  its  fulfilling, 
And  Heaven's  tenth  moon  chronicled  her  relief, 

She  gave  to  light  a  babe  all  babes  excelling, 
A  schemer  subtle  beyond  all  belief ; 

A  shepherd  of  thin  dr^uns,  a  cow-stealing, 
A  night-watching,  and  door-waylaying  thief, 

Who  'mongst  the  Uods  was  soon  about  to  thieve. 

And  other  glorious  actions  to  achieve. 


V. 


III. 


The  babe  was  bom  at  the  first  peep  of  day  ; 

He  began  playing  on  the  lyre  at  noon. 
And  the  same  evenmg  did  he  steal  away 

Apollo's  herds  ; — the  fourth  day  of  the  moon 
On  which  him  bore  the  venerable  May, 

From  her  immortal  limbs  he  leaped  full  soon. 
Nor  long  could  in  the  sacred  cradle  keep. 
But  out  to  seek  Apollo's  herds  would  creep. 


nr. 


Out  of  the  lofty  cavern  wandering 

He  found  a  tortoise,  and  cried  out — ^  A  treasure !" 
(For  Mercury  first  made  the  tortoise  sing) 

The  beast  before  the  portal  at  his  leisure 
The  flowerv  herbage  was  depasturing. 

Moving  his  feet  m  a  deliberate  measure 
Over  the  turf.    Jove's  profitable  son 
Eyeing  him  laughed,  and  laughing  thus  begun : — 


*'  A  useful  sod-send  are  you  to  me  now. 
King  of  file  dance,  companion  of  the  feast. 

Lovely  in  all  your  nature  !  Welcome,  yoo  [beast, 
Excellent  plaything  !  Where,  sweet  mountain 

Got  you  that  speckled  diell  t    Thus  much  I  know, 
You  must  come  home  with  me  and  be  my  guest; 

You  will  give  joy  to  me,  and  I  will  do 

All  that  is  in  my  power  to  honour  you. 


vr. 
^  Better  to  be  at  home  than  out  of  door ; 

So  come  with  me,  and  though  it  has  been  said 
That  you  alive  defend  from  magic  power, 

I  know  you  will  sing  sweetly  when  you're  dead.' 
Thus  having  spoken,  the  quamt  infant  bore. 

Lifting  it  from  the  grass  on  which  it  fed, 
And  graspinff  it  in  his  delighted  hold. 
His  treasured  prize  into  the  cavern  old. 

VII. 

Then  scooping  with  a  chisel  of  grey  steel, 
He  bored  tne  life  and  soul  out  of  the  ' 

Not  swifter  a  swift  thought  of  woe  or  weal 
Darts  through  the  tumult  of  a  human  breast 

Which  throngmg  cares  annoy — ^not  swifter  wheel 
The  flashes  of  its  torture  and  unrest 

Out  of  the  dizzy  eyes — than  Mua's  son 

All  that  he  did  devise  hath  featly  done. 

vin. 
And  through  the  tortoise's  hard  strong  skin 

At  proper  distances  small  holes  he  made. 
And  fastened  the  cut  steins  of  reeds  within. 

And  with  a  piece  of  leather  overliud 
The  open  space  and  fixed  the  cubits  in. 
Fitting  the  bridge  to  both,  and  stretched  o'er  all 
Symphonious  o^ds  of  sheep-gut  rhythmical. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


ought  Ihe  loTel;  ii 
vhorda,  uid  nude  diviidon  meet 
Ithe  plectrnni,  bad  Iherv  veot 
^th  bis  hand  a  tunmlt  ■weet 
n,  md  from  his  lipa  fas  unt 
■iprvDiediUled  wit 

mton— such  y«n  nuf 
>D  a  holiday. 

live  ftnd  Hky  of  the  bright  midii 

not  quite  Legitiiiiat<i ; 
\  still  BcofBng  at  the  KUidal, 
t  own  iitiine,  did  celebrate  ; 
and  servant  maids  he  planaed&l] 

household  stuff  and  Mate, 
Irippet,  and  braien  pan — 
onceived  another  plan. 

Bidden  tmey  for  fresh  meat, 
Tred  crib  deposited 
I,  and  from  Ihe  cavern  sweet 
I  great  leaps  up  lo  the  moUDtain'i 

some  subtlo  foat 
a«  a  swindler  might 
on  of  dun  night. 


n  moantatns  clothed  in  shadows, 

limortal  oxen  of  the  God 

B  the  flowering  unmown  meadowa. 


I  wanderine  o'er  the  sandy  way, 

ir  mindfm  of  hia  craft, 
iTomard  drove  he  them  astray, 
^ks,  which  seemed  before,  were  aft: 

n  he  threw  lo  the  ocean  spray, 
I  foot  he  wrought  a  kind  of  nSt 
d  tamarisk-like  sprigs, 

a  lump  with  withy  twigs. 

I  he  tied  these  sandals  light, 

wide  leaves  ruigbt  not  betray 
,  a  seir<BuBiciDg  wight, 
ling  on  some  distant  way, 
luntain  bent  his  Hight ; 
L  perceived  Ihe  infant  pass 

luche^tus,  lieaped  like  beds   with 


ood  dressinji  his  sonny  vine : 
|d  fellow  with  Iheerooked  shoulder! 
BtumpsI  Before  they  will  bear  wlno 

1  you  must  ;row  a  little  older : 

n  this  advice  of  minti, 
I  'scape  what  might  appal  abolder — 
— and  hearing,  hear  not — and — 
derstanding —  understand. " 


I  So  sayinc,  Hermes  roused  the  oxen  TaH  ; 
I      O'er  shadowy  mountain  and  resoDDding  ddl, 
I  And  flower-paTen  plains,  gnat  Heimea  past ; 
I      Till  the  bLack  night  divine,  which  laToiiring  fell 

Around  his  steps,  grew  grey,  and  monuni;  bat 
I      Wakened  the  world  u  work,  and  from  faar  cell, 
,  S<v-strewn,  the  Pallantcan  lloon  nUima 

Into  her  watch-tower  jiut  began  to  climb. 


Now  to  Alpheos  he  had  driven  all 
The  broad-foreheaded  oxen  of  Ihe  Son 

They  came  miwearied  to  Ifae  loflr  Hall 
And  to  the  water  troughs  which  erar  r 

Tliruugh  the  fresh  fields    and  when  with . 
Lotus  and  all  sweet  herbage,  STeiy  ona 

Had  pastured  been,  the  Great  Ood  made  them  i 

Towards  the  stall  in  a  collected  drove. 


A  mighty  pile  of  wood  the  God  then  luH^wd, 
And  having;  soon  conceived  the  mysterj 

or  lire,  from  two  smooth  laurel  branches  stiipt 
The  bat4i,  and  nibbed  them  in  bis  palms, — on  hi^ 

Suddenly  forth  the  burning  vapour  leap^ 
And  the  divine  child  saw  delightedly— 

Mercury  first  found  out  for  human  weal 

Tinder-box,  matches,  fire-irons,  flint,  and  stML 


And  fine  dry  logs  uid  roots 
He  gathered  m  a  delve  upon 

And  kindled  them — and  instant 
The  strength  of  the  fierce  flame 


And  whilst  the  might  of  glorious  Taleaa  thtu 

Wnpt  the  great  pile  with  gloreand  ixmrinewHiD^ 
Hermes  dragged  forth  two  heifeis,  lowing  loud. 
Close  to  the  fire — such  might  was  in  the  God. 

And  on  the  earth  upon  their  backa  he  threw 
The  panting  beasts,  and  roQed  them  o'er  and  o'«C, 

And  bored  their  Uves  ouL     Without  more  ado 
He  cut  up  fat  and  ft«h,  and  down  before 

The  fire  on  spits  of  wood  he  placed  the  two. 
Toasting  their  flesh  and  ribs,  and  all  tiie  got* 

Pursed  in  the  bowels  ;  and  while  this  was  done 

He  stretched  their  hides  over  a  craggy  stODiL 

We  mortals  let  an  ox  grow  old,  and  then 
Cut  it  up  after  long  consideration, — 

But  joyous-minded  Kermes  from  the  gleo 
Drew  the  fat  spoils  to  Ihe  more  open  station 

Of  a  Rat  smooth  apace,  and  portioned  them  ;  and 
Ha  had  by  lot  aadgued  to  each  a  ration   [when 

Of  the  twelve  Gods,  his  nund  became  aware 

Of  all  the  joys  which  in  religion  ore. 

For  the  sweet  savour  of  the  niasted  meat 

Templed  him,  though  immortal.     NatheleMe 

He  checked  his  haughty  will  and  did  not  eat. 
Though  what  it  costhimwordscaB  scarce  ex  prera. 

And  every  wish  to  put  such  moraela  sweet 
Down  his  most  eacred  throat,  he  did  reprea  ; 

But  soon  within  the  lufty  portolied  stall 

Ho  pUced  the  fat  and  flesh  and  bones  and  aQ. 


^ 
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xxiri. 


And  every  trace  of  the  fresh  butchery 

And  cooking,  the  God  soon  made  disappear, 

As  if  it  all  had  vanished  through  the  sky;  [hair, — 
He  burned  the  hoofs  and  horns  and  head  and 

The  insatiate  fire  devoured  them  hungrily  ; — 
And  when  he  saw  that  everything  was  clear. 

He  quenched  the  coals  and  trampled  the  black  dust, 

And  in  the  stream  his  bloody  sandals  tossed. 


xxnr. 
All  night  he  worked  in  the  serene  moonshine — 

But  when  the  light  of  day  was  spread  abroad 
He  sought  his  natsJ  mountain-peaks  divine. 

On  his  long  wandering,  neither  man  nor  god 
Had  met  him,  since  he  killed  Apollo's  kine, 

Nor  house-dog  had  barked  at  him  on  his  road ; 
Now  he  obliquely  through  the  key-hole  passed. 
Like  a  thin  mist,  or  an  autumnal  blast. 

XXV. 

Right  through  the  temple  of  the  spacious  cave 
He  went  with  soft  light  feet — as  if  his  tread 

Fell  not  on  earth  ;  no  sound  their  falling  gave  ; 
Then  to  his  cradle  he  crept  quick,  and  spread 

The  swaddling-clothes  about  him  ;  and  the  knave 
Lay  playing  with  the  covering  of  the  bed, 

With  his  left  hand  about  his  knees — the  right 

Held  his  beloved  tortoise-lyre  tight. 

XXVI. 

Tliere  he  lay  innocent  as  a  new-bom  child, 
As  gossips  say  ;  but,  though  he  was  a  god. 

The  goddess,  his  fair  mother,  unbeguiled 
Knew  all  that  he  had  done,  being  abroad  ; 

■*  Whence  come  you,  and  from  what  adventure  wild. 
You  cunning  rogue,  and  where  have  you  abode 

All  the  long  night,  clothed  in  your  impudence! 

What  have  you  done  since  you  departed  hence  1 

xxvn. 
*'  Apollo  soon  will  pass  within  this  gate, 

And  bind  your  tender  body  in  a  chain 
Inextricably  tight,  and  fast  as  fate, 

Unless  you  can  delude  the  God  again, 
Even  when  within  his  arms— ah,  runagate ! 

A  pretty  torment  both  for  gods  and  men 
Your  lather  made  when  he  made  you  ! " — "  Dear 

mother," 
Replied  sly  Hermes,  **  wherefore  scold  and  bother! 

xxvirr. 
<*  As  if  I  were  like  other  babes  as  old. 

And  understood  nothing  of  what  is  what ; 
And  cared  at  all  to  hear  my  mother  scold. 

I  in  my  subtle  brain  a  scheme  have  eot,  [rolled, 
Which,  whilst  the  sacred  stars  round  Heaven  are 

Will  profit  you  and  me — nor  shall  our  lot 
f^e  as  you  counsel,  without  gifts  or  food. 
To  Mpend  our  lives  in  this  obscure  abode. 

XXIX. 

'*  But  we  will  leave  this  shadow-peopled  cave, 
And  live  among  the  Gods,  and  pass  each  day 

Tn  high  communion,  sharing  v^at  they  have 
Of  profuse  wealth  and  unexhausted  prey ; 

A  nd,  from  the  portion  which  my  father  gave 
To  PhcDbus,  I  will  snatch  my  share  away, 

Which  if  my  father  will  not — nathelesse  I, 

Who  am  the  king  of  robbers,  can  but  tiy. 


zxx. 


*^  And,  if  Latona's  son  should  find  me  out, 
I'll  countermine  him  by  a  deeper  plan  ; 

I'll  pierce  the  Pythian  temple- walls,  though  stout 
And  sack  the  fane  of  everything  I  can — 

Caldrons  and  tripods  of  great  worth  no  doubt, 
Each  golden  cup  and  polished  brazen  pan. 

All  the  wrought  tapestries  and  garments  gay.'* — 

So  they  togeUier  talked ; — meanwhile  the  Day 

XXXI. 

Ethereal  bom,  arose  out  of  the  flood 
Of  flowing  Ocean,  bearing  light  to  men. 

Apollo  past  toward  the  sac^d  wood. 
Which  from  the  inmost  depths  of  its  green  glen 

Echoes  the  voice  of  Neptune, — and  there  stood 
On  the  same  spot  in  green  Onchestus  then 

That  same  old  animal,  the  vine-dresser. 

Who  was  employed  hedging  his  vineyard  there. 

XXXII. 

Latona's  glorious  Son  began  : — **  I  pray 
Tell,  ancient  hedeer  of  Onchestus  green. 

Whether  a  drove  of  kine  has  past  this  way, 
All  heifers  with  crooked  homst  for  they  have  been 

Stolen  from  the  herd  in  high  Pieria, 
Where  a  black  bull  was  fed  apart,  between 

Two  woody  mountains  in  a  neighbouring  glen. 

And  four  fierce  dogs  watched  there,  unanimom  as 


men. 


xxzm. 


<*  And,  what  is  strange,  the  author  of  this  theft 
Has  stolen  the  flatted  heifers  every  one. 

But  the  four  dogs  and  the  black  bull  are  left  :— 
Stolen  they  were  last  night  at  set  of  son, 

Of  their  soft  beds  and  their  sweet  food  bereft — 
Now  tell  me,  man  bom  ere  the  world  begun. 

Have  you  seen  any  one  pass  with  the  cows  t" — 

To  whom  the  man  of  overhanging  brows, — 


XXXIV. 


<*  My  friend,  it  would  require  no  common  skill 
Justly  to  speak  of  everything  I  see  ; 

On  various  purposes  of  good  or  ill 

Many  pass  by  my  vineyard, — and  to  me 

*Tis  difficult  to  know  the  invisible 
Thoughts,  which  in  all  those  many  minds  may 

Thus  much  alone  I  certainly  can  say,         [be  : — 

I  tilled  these  vines  till  the  decline  of  day. 


XXXV. 


*'  And  then  I  thought  I  saw,  but  dare  not  speak 
With  certainty  of  such  a  wondrous  thing, 

A  child,  who  could  not  have  been  bom  a  week. 
Those  fair-homed  cattle  closely  following, 

And  in  his  hand  he  held  a  polished  stick  : 
And,  as  on  purpose,  he  walked  wavering 

From  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  road. 

And  with  his  face  opposed  the  steps  he  ti'od." 

XXXVI. 

Apollo,  heainng  this,  passed  quickly  on — 

No  winged  omen  could  have  shown  more  clear 

That  the  deceiver  was  his  father's  son. 
So  the  God  wraps  a  purple  atmosphere 

Around  his  shoulders,  and  like  fire  is  gone 
To  famous  Pylos,  seeking  his  kine  there, 

And  found  their  track  and liis,  yet  hardly  cold. 

And  cried — **  What  wonder  do  mine  eyes  beliuld  I 


:  ~     '  ±3  iT-Ksler  <tnalA  be  both  ttU  ami  ■tciv^ 
A3-i  I  as  bol  k  Linle  Be«-b(n  Aing, 
V~K-,  *rt  u  '"—  eui  think  o(  nnrtiing  wraw  i— 

■^      T^-."  naiC#~<»i«bn  abou  ne  ill  d>j  kogv — 

'         >  T.  ialf  UMCp.  h«r  BIT  aWEC  MBlhtl  MBf, 

.>.  ^  1 '-  ifh«l  ic4  Yi«ii  and  kcfit  kcor  Inm  barm 

'  ■  'n.  iti  a-:(  c>r  ;ha  ina/nl  be  Aientd  t 
I      rh<  acb-aniied  0v4t  vooU  ka^  al  jou,  if  aVi 
I  Ik  ca:=^  *^-By<  ^  i.oi.f.  V.i  ibj<^l  al^cs*  a  ftorr  to  aiiMn^ 

«  '.f  vtjes  be  ha-l  b»c  brr:iJpe-!,  A3  ikis  a  ncv-boni  ii^nl  foKh  could  tki* 

'Jzz  if  hid  hooK  aftiT  a  «a>a^  bnd. 

I  vu  brrn  jtjurJav — mT  iinall  frc<  ara 
!■>!>  us'lir  fT  the  road*  ao  baid  aod  rough  s — 
AcJ  if  TDQ  Uiink  ilial  thii  »  dM  cnongb, 

-  I  !Tear  a  rnal  oath,  bf  hit  (atbcr'a  bead. 
That  I  itr.k  DOC  TODT  eon,  aod  that  I  knov 

Of  no  oiw  else  mho  might,  or  eoold,  or  did. — 
Wh»WT(r  thin?*  eowt  are  I  do  not  know. 

Ft  1  hai-e  only  heard  ths  name," — Thia  aaid, 
i  le  winkrd  as  fact  u  could  be,  and  M>  brow 

^\ii  minkled,  and  a  vhuilc  load  gare  he, 

Li^e  one  vho  hean  aome  stiange  abannlitj. 


ou  cunning  little  niHal,  voa  will  bore 
ly  a  rirh  nun'K  hoiuv,  and  your  amr 
F  ihirven  icill  lay  Iheir  aiege  before  hiB  door. 
It  an  nighl.  in  night ;  and  many  a  day 
I  the  wild  glens  roui-h  ahepheras  will  drplont 
t  you  or  yours,  having  an  appetite, 
H'ith  their  cattle,  eonirade  of  the  night  1 


romiionil  with  it. 
UK,  nrii'v  linviric  iion);ht 

iirT,  ihiw  did  crwt 
■  cTiulli'il  roRui^  ilt'clarc, 
wliitv  tliey  aro  1 


I'lin  Birindle,  house-break,  aheep-ateal,  and  shop-  | 
Hut  now  if  you  would  not  your  last  sleep  dozr, 

mwl  nut !"— Thus  saying,  Phcebus  did  uplift  I 

IliD  subtle  infiuit  in  hia  Bwaddling-clothei^  \ 

iid  in  hia  arms,  according  to  hie  wont,  '. 

achviuc  devised  the  iUustrious  Argiphonl.  . 


<  .Ii>iiin1  TarluriiH. 
.  dwelt  I'terually  I 
iiT  nor  yiiur  mother  lonw 
htaek  dunplnm— ntlprly 
>til  frinn  the  light  of  day, 
<if  nirn,  unbleet  as  llicy." 


And  finprzed  and  shuddered — Phaebua  on  the  gixsa 

IHni  threw,  and  whilat  alt  that  he  had  designed    I 
Hi'  dill  prrTonn — ^^r  although  to  pan,  i 

Apniln  darted  from  hja  mighty  mind 
'■  Towardn  the  suhlle  hal*  the  followidfi  aeoff:  | 

not  imagine  this  will  get  you  off. 
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«  You  little  swaddled  child  of  Jove  and  May  V* 
And  seized  him  :-^^  By  this  omen  I  shall  trace 

My  noble  herds,  and  vou  shall  lead  the  way." — 
Cyllenian  Hermes  firom  the  grassy  place, 

Like  one  in  earnest  haste  to  g^  awav, 
Rose,  and  with  hands  lifted  towards  his  face. 

Round  both  his  ears  up  from  his  shoulders  drew 

His  swaddling  clothes,  and — ^  What  mean  yon  to  do 

ui. 
«  With  me,  you  unkind  Grod!" — said  Mercury : 

"  Is  it  about  these  cows  you  teaze  me  so  ? 
I  wish  the  race  of  cows  were  perished ! — I 

Stole  not  your  cows — I  do  not  even  know 
What  things  cows  are.    Alas  1  I  well  may  sigh, 

That,  since  I  came  into  this  world  of  woe, 
I  should  have  ever  heard  the  name  of  one — 
But  I  appeal  to  the  Satumian's  throne.*' 

lAU, 

Thus  PhcBbus  and  the  vagrant  Mercury 
Talked  without  coming  to  an  explanation,  ' 

With  adverse  purpose.    As  for  PhoBbus,  he 
Sought  not  revenge,  but  only  information. 

And  Hermes  tried  with  lies  and  roguerv 
To  cheat  Apollo. — But  when  no  evasion 

Served — for  the  cunning  one  his  match  had  found — 

He  paced  on  first  over  the  sandy  ground. 

htV. 

He  of  the  Silver  Bow,  the  child  of  Jove, 
Followed  behind,  till  to  their  heavenly  Sire 

Came  both  his  children — beautiful  as  I^ve, 
And  from  his  equal  balance  did  require 

A  judgment  in  the  cause  wherein  they  strove. 

0*er  odorous  Olympus  and  its  snows 

A  murmuring  tumult  as  they  came  arose, — 


LV. 

And  from  the  folded  depths  of  the  great  Hill^ 
While  Hermes  and  Apollo  reverent  stood 

Before  Jove*s  throne,  the  indestructible 
Inmiortals  rushed  in  mighty  multitude ; 

And,  whilst  their  seats  in  order  due  they  fill. 
The  lofty  Thunderer  in  a  careless  mood 

To  Phoebus  said : — **  Whence  drive  you  this  sweet 

This  herald-baby,  bom  but  yesterday! —      [prey> 

LVl. 

"  A  most  important  subject,  trifler,  this 
To  lay  before  the  Gods !"— *<  Nay,  father,  nay. 

When  you  have  understood  the  business, 
Say  not  that  I  alone  am  fond  of  prey. 

I  found  this  little  boy  in  a  recess 
Under  Cyllene*s  mountains  far  away — 

A  manifest  and  most  apparent  thief, 

A  scandal-monger  beyond  all  belief. 

LVfl. 

**  I  never  saw  his  like  either  in  heaven 
Or  upon  earth  for  knavery  or  craft : — 

Out  of  the  field  my  cattle  yester-even. 

By  the  low  shore  on  which  the  loud  sea  laughed, 

He  right  down  to  the  river-ford  had  driven ; 
And  mere  astonishment  would  make  you  daft 

To  see  the  double  kind  of  footsteps  strange 

He  has  impressed  wherever  he  did  range. 


LVUL 

"  The  cattle's  track  on  the  black  dust  full  well 

Is  evident,  as  if  they  went  towwrds 
The  place  from  which  they  came— that  asphodel 

Meadow,  in  which  I  feed  my  many  herds ; 
Hit  steps  were  most  incomprehensible — 

I  know  not  how  I  can  describe  in  words 
Those  tracks — he  could  have  gone  along  the  sands 
Neither  upon  his  feet  nor  on  his  hands ; — 

ux. 
"  He  must  have  had  some  other  stranger  mode 

Of  moving  on :  those  vestiges  immense. 
Far  as  I  tnused  them  on  the  sandy  road, 

Seemed  like  the  traU  of  oak-toppings : — ^but  thence 
No  mark  nor  track  denoting  wnere  they  trod 

Thehardgroundgave : — but,  working  athisfence, 
A  mortal  hedger  saw  him  as  he  past 
To  Pylos,  with  the  cows,  in  fiery  haste. 

IX. 

'*  I  found  that  in  the  dark  he  quietly 

Had  sacrificed  some  cows,  and  before  light 

Had  thrown  the  ashes  all  dispersedly 
About  the  road — then,  still  as  gloomy  nighty 

Had  crept  into  his  cradle,  either  eye 
Rubbing,  and  cogitating  some  new  sleight. 

No  eagle  could  have  seen  him  as  he  lay 

Hid  in  his  cavern  from  the  peering  day. 

**  I  taxed  him  with  the  fiiu^  when  he  averred 
Most  solemnly  that  he  did  neither  see 

Nor  even  had  in  any  manner  heard 
Of  my  lost  cows,  whatever  things  cows  be ; 

Nor  could  he  tell,  though  offered  a  reward. 
Not  even  who  could  tell  of  them  to  me." 

So  speaking,  Phoebus  sate  ;  and  Hermes  then 

Addressed  the  Supreme  Lord  of  Gods  and  Men : 

uur. 
**  Great  Father,  you  know  clearly  beforehand 

That  all  which  I  shall  say  to  you  is  sooth ; 
I  am  a  most  veracious  person,  and 

Totally  unacquainted  with  untruth. 
At  sunrise  Phoebus  came,  but  with  no  band 

Of  Gods  to  bear  him  witness,  in  great  wrath 
To  my  abode,  seeking  his  heifers  there. 
And  saying  that  I  must  show  him  where  they  are, 

Lxni. 
*'  Or  he  would  hurl  me  down  the  dark  abyss. 

I  know  that  every  Apollonian  limb 
Is  clothed  with  speed  and  might  and  manliness, 

As  a  green  bank  with  flowers — but  unlike  liim 
I  was  bom  yesterday,  and  you  may  guess 

He  well  Imew  this  when  he  indul^d  the  whim 
Of  bullying  a  poor  little  new-bom  thing 
That  slept,  and  never  thought  of  cow-driving. 

LXIV. 

^  Am  I  like  a  strong  fellow  who  steals  kine  ? 

Believe  me,  dearest  Father,  such  you  sure. 
This  driving  of  the  herds  is  none  of  mine ; 

Across  my  threshold  did  I  wander  ne'er. 
So  may  I  thrive !     I  reverence  the  divine 

Sun  and  the  Gods,  and  I  love  you,  and  care 
Even  for  this  hard  accuser — who  must  know 
I  am  as  innocent  as  they  or  you. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


oM  glorioosl  ir-wTOO^hl  poruir — 
[low,  u>  oath  of  m^t) 
I  tfae  mnJlitailc  of  ibe  ImnunKli 
TBT,  dkj  and  oi^n. 


'  now  hia  td'enarj  WM  Gclfd : — 
oofding  ti>  h»  woDt, 
[til;  to  hru  ibe  Mibtle-irinfd 
I  a  plaoBibJe  accouol, 
ford  ■  lip.    But  be  remined 
eot — uid  hbi  cihort^Iian 
«  the  &Bur  by  ftrbiDttiiuii. 

Bight;  Jupiter  lerv  bidden 
ilh  B  aiogle  purpose  both. 
V  chiding  nor  yet  chidden ; 
y  nith  ianoeeoce  uid  truth 
f,  »nd  (ho*  where  he  hmd  hidil«i 
eife™. — Hcnnes,  Dotliing  loth, 
is-bearer"*  will — for  ha 

en  of  Heaven's  highest  Lonl 
IS  and  the  puttires  wide 
i  liv  the  Alphun  ford, 
111  in  the  inat«  night  a  multiplied 
fvth.  Whilst  Hertpes  drove  tiie  h(Ti 
ly  c«»em,  Phtohug  epied 
«  the  litlie  babe  had  »1aiD, 
le  precipice  above  the  plain. 

ble,"  then  Phcobos  said, 

tie  child,  bom  yesterday, 

'b  milk  and  kiuea  fed, 

■loos  lieiferB  ever  flay  t 

well  hereafter  dread 

,  olTepring  of  Cylleniui  May, 

t>  slroDg  and  lall."^I]e  spoke,  and 


letheinfan 


d.  [bound 


|>1I  have  bound  the  oxen  wild  ; 
uids,  though  starkly  iiiterknit, 
I  of  tile  immortal  child, 

•  device  of  his  quick  wit. 
limself  again  beguiled, 

i  winkinc  (ut  aa  thought,  [^1, 
le  himself,  and  not  be  caught. 

Lged  hiB  plan,  and  with  strange  skill 
I  Rtrong  Litnnian,  by  the  might 
^sic,  to  his  mightier  will ; 
b  held  the  lyre,  and  in  hie  right 
I.—-, J.  j],p  uiidjdj — unconquerable 
I  his  hand  in  eireiing  fiight 
■g  notes  did  live  and  move 


Within  the  heart  of  gnat  Apollo — ha 
Listened  with  all  hiaaaul,aiKlUDgliedlbrpliaaai« 

Clnae  lu  his  side  stood  harping  fearlessly 
The  Bnabashed  boy ;  aad  to  the  meuore 

Of  the  sweet  lyre,  there  followed  load  and  free 
His  joyous  voice ;  for  he  anlocked  the  trcaaiiTe 

Of  his  deep  song,  illosCrating  the  Inrth 

Of  the  bright  Goda  and  the  dark  deeart  Earth : 


And  how  to  the  Immortala  evoy  one 
A  portion  waa  anigned  of  all  thatia  ; 

But  chief  Hnemoayne  did  Haia'a  bob 
Qothe  in  the  light  ol  hia  loud  melodiea  } — 

And,  as  eadi  God  waa  bom  or  had  begun. 
He  in  their  order  due  and  fit  degraea 

Sung  of  hia  birth  and  being — and  did  move 

Apollo  to  unutterable  love. 

These  words  were  winged  with  tiia  awift  delight  : 
*■  You  heifer-alealing  scbemer,  well  do  jmi 

Deserve  that  fifly  oxen  ahoold  requite 
Saeh  minstrelaiea  aa  I  hare  heafd  erea  now. 

Comrade  of  feaata,  little  ct^itriTli^  *^^rti 
One  of  your  aecreta  I  woold  gtadlj  knoir. 

Whether  the  gloriona  power  yon  no*  ahcnr  ttetfa 

Was  folded  up  within  yon  at  yoor  birth. 


"  Or  whether  mortal  taagbt  or  God  Inapind 
He  poarer  of  nnprem«litated  aongl 

Manj  diiineat  sounda  have  I  admired 
Hie  Olympian  Goda  and  mortal  men  mmmk  ; 

Bat  sueh  a  strain  of  wondrous,  rtimnge,  imtired. 
And  Boul^wakening  mudc,  sweat  and  •tnmg. 

Yet  did  I  never  bear  euept  fnnn  tlw^ 

Offspring  of  Hay,  unpoator  Herenij  I 


<•  What  Muse,  nils!  skill,  what  nnimagiiMd  nae,  ' 

W  list  exercise  of  subtlest  art,  has  given  [ehooee  ' 

Tliy  songs  such  power  I — for  thoae  who  bear  may  | 
From  three,  the  choicest  of  the  gifts  of  Ueaven, 

Delight , and  love,  and  sleep,  sweet  Jeep,wIiose  dews  I 

Are  sweeter  than  the  balmy  tear*  of  evnt : —  I 

And  I,  who  speak  this  praise,  am  that  Apollo  ' 

Whom  the  Olympian  Huaea  ever  follow :  | 


Ands' 

Of  pipes,  that  filla  the  clear  air'thriUlngly  ; 
But  never  did  my  inmost  aoul  rejoice 

1  n  this  dear  work  of  youthful  revelry, 
Ar  now  I  wonder  at  thee,  son  of  Jove  ; 
Thy  hurpings  and  thy  song  are  soft  aa  love. 


"  Now  since  thou  hsst,  altboDgb  so  very  small, 
Science  of  arts  sg  glorious,  thus  I  swear, — 

And  let  this  cornel  javelin,  keen  and  tall, 

Witness  between  as  what  I  pmmiae  bere^ — 

That  I  will  lead  thee  to  the  Olym^an  HiUl, 
Honoui«l  and  mighty,  with  thy  mother  dear. 

And  many  ^lorioun  gifta  in  joy  will  nTe  thee. 

And  even  at  the  end  will  ne'er  deceive  tfaea." 


r\ 
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UCXIZ. 


To  whom  tkus  Mercury  with  prudent  speech : — 
«  Wisely  hast  thou  inquired  of  my  skill : 

I  envy  thee  no  thing  I  know  to  teach 
Even  this  day  : — for  both  in  word  and  will 

I  would  be  gentle  with  thee  ;  thou  canst  reach 
AH  things  in  thy  wise  spirit,  and  thy  sill 

Is  highest  in  heaven  among  the  sons  of  Jove^ 

Who  loves  thee  in  the  fulness  of  his  love. 


LXXX. 


^  The  Counsellor  Supreme  has  given  to  thee 
Divinest  gifts,  out  of  the  amplitude 

Of  his  profuse  exhaustless  treasury  ; 

By  thee,  *tis  said,  the  depths  are  understood 

Of  his  far  voice  ;  by  thee  the  mystery 

Of  all  oracular  fates, — and  the  dread  mood 

Of  the  diviner  is  breathed  up,  even  I — 

A  child — perceive  thy  might  and  majesty — 


LXXXI. 


«  Thou  canst  seek  out  and  compass  all  that  wit 
Can  find  or  teach  ; — yet  since  thou  wilt,  come,  take 

The  lyre-  be  mine  the  glory  giving  it — 

Strike  the  sweet  chords,  and  sing  aloud,  and  wake 

Thy  joyous  pleasure  out  of  many  a  fit 

Uf  trauced  sound — and  with  fleet  fingers  make 

Thy  liquid-voiced  comrade  talk  with  thee,— 

It  can  talk  measured  music  eloquently. 


LXXXII. 


•*  Then  bear  it  boldly  to  the  revel  loud, 

Love-wakening  dance,  or  feast  of  solemn  state, 

A  joy  by  night  or  day — for  those  endowed 
With  art  and  wisdom  who  interrogate 

It  teaches,  babbling  in  delightful  mood, 
All  things  which  make  the  spirit  most  elatfl^ 

Soothing  the  mind  with  sweet  familiar  play, 

Chasing  the  heavy  shadows  of  dismay. 


Lxxxiir. 


"  To  those  who  are  unskilled  in  its  sweet  tongue, 
Though  they  should  question  most  impetuously 

Its  hidden  soul,  it  gossips  something  wrong—. 
Some  senseless  and  impertinent  reply 

But  thou  who  art  as  wise  as  thou  art  strong, 
Can^st  compass  aU  tiiat  thou  desir^t.     I 

Present  thee  with  this  music-flowing  shell, 

Knowing  thou  canst  interrogate  it  well. 

UCXXIV. 

"  And  let  us  two  henceforth  together  feed 

On  this  green  mountain  slope  and  pastoral  plain. 

The  herds  in  litigation — they  will  breed 
Quickly  enough  to  recompense  our  pain. 

If  to  the  bulls  and  cows  we  take  good  heed ; — 
And  thou,  though  somewhat  overfond  of  gain. 

Grudge  nie  not  half  the  profit." — Having  spoke, 

The  shell  he  proffered^  and  Apollo  took. 

LXXXV. 

And  gave  him  in  return  the  glittering  lash. 
Installing  him  as  herdsman  ; — from  the  look 

Of  Mercury  then  laughed  a  joyous  flash  ; 
And  then  Apollo  with  the  plectrum  strook 

The  chords,  and  from  beneath  his  hands  a  crash 
Of  mighty  sounds  rushed  up,  whose  music  shook 

Tlie  soul  with  sweetness,  and  like  an  adept 

His  sweeter  voice  a  just  accordance  kept. 


-LXXZVT. 

The  herd  went  wandering  o'er  the  divine  mead. 
Whilst  these  most  beautiful  Sons  of  Jupiter 

Won  their  swift  way  up  to  the  snowy  head 
Of  white  Olympus,  with  the  joyous  lyre 

Soothing  their  journey  ;  and  their  father  dread 
Gathered  them  both  into  familiar 

Affection  sweet, — and  then,  and  now,  and  e>er, 

Hermes  must  love  Him  of  the  Golden  Quiver, 

ucxxvu. 

To  whom  he  gave  the  lyre  that  sweetly  sounded, 
Which  skilfully  he  held  and  played  thereon. 

He  piped  the  while«  and  far  and  wide  rebounded 
The  echo  of  his  pipings  ;  every  one 

Of  the  Olympians  sat  with  joy  astounded. 
While  he  conceived  another  piece  of  fun. 

One  of  his  old  tricks — which  the  God  of  Day 

Perceiving,  said : — *^  I  fear  thee,  Son  of  May  ; — 

Lxzzvm. 
**  1  feto*  thee  and  thy  sly  chamelion  spirit. 

Lest  thou  should'st  stcAl  my  Ijrre  and  cnooked  bow ; 
This  glory  and  power  thou  dost  from  Jove  inherit, 

To  teach  all  craft  upon  the  earth  below  ; 
Thieves  love  and  worship  thee — it  is  thy  merit 

To  make  all  mortal  business  ebb  and  flow 
By  roguery : — now,  Hermes,  if  you  dare 
By  sacred  Styx  a  mighty  oath  to  swear, 

I.XXXTX. 

"  That  you  will  never  rob  me,  you  will  do 
A  thing  extremely  pleasing  to  my  heart" 

Then  Mercury  sware  by  the  Stygian  dew. 
That  he  would  never  steal  his  bow  or  dart, 

Or  lay  his  hands  on  what  to  him  was  due. 
Or  ever  would  employ  his  powerful  art 

Against  his  Pythian  fane.     Then  Phoebus  swoi% 

There  was  no  God  or  man  whom  he  loved  mor6. 

zc 
<<  And  I  will  give  thee  as  a  good-will  token 

The  beautuul  wand  of  wealth  and  happiness ; 
A  perfect  three-leaved  rod  of  gold  unbroken. 

Whose  magic  will  thy  footsteps  ever  bless ; 
And  whatsoever  by  Jove*s  voice  is  spoken 

Of  earthly  or  divine  from  its  recess, 
It  like  a  loving  soul  to  thee  will  speak. 
And  more  than  this  do  thou  forbear  to  seek  :* 

zci. 
'<  For,  dearest  child,  the  divinations  high 

Which  thou  requirest,  'tis  unlawful  ever 
That  thou,  or  any  other  deity. 

Should  understand— and  vain  were  the  endeavotir ; 
For  they  are  hidden  in  Jove's  mind,  and  I, 

In  trust  of  them,  have  sworn  that  I  would  never 
Betray  the  counsels  of  Jove's  inmost  wiU 
To  any  €rod — ^the  oath  was  terrible. 

xcir. 
'<  Then,  golden-wanded  brother,  ask  me  not 

To  sp^idc  the  fates  by  Jupiter  designed ; 
But  be  it  mine  to  tell  dieir  various  lot 

To  the  unnumbered  tribes  of  human  kind. 
Let  good  to  these  and  ill  to  those  be  wrought 

As  I  dispense — but  he  who  comes  consigned 
By  voice  and  wings  of  perfect  augury 
To  my  great  shrine,  shall  find  avail  m  me. 


'••.4  (if  U^  mul  l-Ml,  ILtj 
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<Um< 

TO  THE  MOON. 

DtTjiinTRU  of  Jitfe,  «lua«  roiee  >lD(kdj, 
I  MiixK,  will,  kinw  and  rule  >U  miiMtnln  I 
I  SitiK  till-  wlilu-wingul  Mood.    Aramd  die  ewth, 
I  l'*r<iiii  Iiur  iinmurUl  heed  in  HnTen  diM  fbrth, 
;  I'lir  liiflil  in  BnttiTed— boimillcai  glor^  apriDg^ 
Wlii'iii'iir  hIiu  MinwU  her  ni>nj'bauiiing  oioE* 
TIio  luiiiijliMH  nir  gluwm  round  her  golden  Erown. 
Iliil  wIk'Ii  (lii'Mimn  divioe  from Ilemren is  gone 
I   I'liil'T  lliit  w'li,  liiT  Ix-nniii  within  ibide, 
;    I  ill.liiilliliiK  liiT  bright  liiole  in  Ocmi'i!  tide, 
riiriliiii):  hiT  rumi  ill  jcnnnLiiU  glittering  far, 
Aivl  iMiiiiu  vol.nl  li<  litT  immortal  or 
I'll.'  Ihh»i  iii\>'>t<-il  »m\a,  wliciw  n»ks  on  liigfa 

\  Hi"-(<-vn  I'lwi'iil.  hinii'  iiiipriuoivlj'. 
'I'll,  II  1.  iii,i.li'  full  tho  rin-U-  of  hiT  li)chl, 

imlhrUiimiinion'briRliliinil  Iirif^t, 


.1  ll.» 


in  huve 


ti  uiuiUl  mm.  [<hrn, 

I'll''  S,>ii  t\<  Saliini  >ith  ihit  gl<<ri><us  Power 
M.iii:l.sl  111  U<i<-  uul  k1iv|< — lo  ahum  she  bore, 
I'l'i.t.'M,  a  l'ii>:lil  nubl  v[l>nau(>  niv 
Vi'i.'ii,:  iht'  «l>\bi,'>lu'»i'  liTiw  f  totiol  are. 

II  i\  t^ihva.  cnml  Miva,  whilc-^RDnl  DiTiuhj', 
t'(:l^>■.•;»^lu^lb1^1Ul>^>.  ihitf  niih  ibev. 


^ 


HYMNS  OF   nOMER. 


S9B 


TO  THE  SUN. 


Oppsp&ino  of  Jove,  Calliope,  once  more 

To  the  bright  Sun,  thy  hymn  of  mosie  pour  ; 

Whom  to  the  child  of  star-chwl  Hearen  and  Earth 

Euryphaesaa,  large-eyed  nymph,  brought  forth ; 

Euryphaesaa,  the  famed  abter  £air. 

Of  great  Hyperion,  who  to  him  did  bear 

A  race  of  loveliest  children  ;  the  young  Mom, 

Whose  arms  are  like  twin  roses  newly  bom. 

The  fair-haired  Moon,  and  the  inmiortal  Sun, 

Who,  borne  by  heayenly  steeds  his  race  doth  mn 

Unconquerably,  illuming  the  abodes 

Of  mortal  men  and  the  eternal  gods. 

Fiercely  look  forth  his  awe-inspirine  eyes, 
Beneath  his  golden  helmet,  whence  arise 
And  are  shot  forth  afar,  clear  beams  of  light ; 
His  countenance  with  radiant  glory  bright. 
Beneath  his  graceful  locks  far  shines  around, 
And  the  light  vest  with  which  his  limbs  are  bound. 
Of  woof  ethereal,  delicately  twined 
Glows  in  the  stream  of  the  uplifting  wind. 
His  rapid  steeds  soon  bear  hun  to  Ui6  west; 
Where  their  steep  flight  his  hands  divine  arrest^ 
And  the  fleet  car  wim  yoke  of  gold,  which  he 
Sends  from  bright  heaven  beneath  the  shadowy  i 


TO  THE  EARTH,  MOTHER  OF  ALL. 


0  uifivESftAL  mother,  who  dost  keep 
From  everlasting  thy  foundations  aeep. 
Eldest  of  things,  Great  Earth,  I  sin^  of  thee  ; 
All  shapes  that  have  their  dwelling  m  the  sea^ 
All  things  that  fly,  or  on  the  ground  divine 
Live,  move,  and  ihere  are  nourished — ^these  are 

thine; 
These  from  thy  wealth  thou  dost  sustain;  from  thee 
Fair  babes  are  bom,  and  fruits  on  every  tree 
Hang  ripe  and  large,  revertd  Divini^f  1 


The  life  of  mortal  men  beneath  thy  sway 
Is  held  ;  thy  power  both  gives  and  takes  away  ! 
Happy  are  thev  whom  thy  mild  favours  nourish. 
All  tnings  unstinted  round  them  grow  and  flourish. 
For  tliem,  endures  the  life-sustaining  field 
Its  load  of  harvest,  and  their  cattle  yield 
Large  increase,  and  their  house  with  wealth  Is  filled. 
Such  honoured  dwell  in  cities  lair  and  free. 
The  homes  of  lovely  women,  prosperously ; 
Their  sons  exult  in  youth's  new  budding  gladness, 
And  fheir  fresh  daughters  free  from  care  or  sad- 
With  bloom-inwoven  dance  and  happy  song,  [ness, 
On  the  soft  flowers  the  meadow-grass  among, 
Leap  round  them  sporting — such  delights  by  thee 
Are  given,  rich  Power,  revered  Divinity. 

Mother  of  gods,  thou  wife  of  starry  Heaven, 
Farewell !  be  thou  propitious,  and  be  given 
A  happy  life  for  this  brief  melody, 
Nor  moa  nor  other  songs  shall  unremembered  b«. 


TO  MINERVA. 


I  aiNO  the  glorious  Power  with  azure  eyes, 
Athenian  Pallas  I  tameless,  chaste,  and  wise,  , 
Trilogenia,  town-preserving  maid, 
Revered  and  mighty  ;  from  his  awfiil  head 
Whom  Jove  brought  forth,in warlike  armour  drest 
GK>lden,  all  radiant  1  wonder  strange  possessed 
The  eyerlastine  Ciods  that  shape  to  see. 
Shaking  a  javelin  keen,  impetuously 
Rush  from  the  crest  of  ^gis-bearing  Jove ; 
Fearfully  Heaven  was  shaken,  and  <ud  move 
Beneath  the  might  of  the  Cerulean-eyed ; 
Earth  dreadfully  resounded,  fSar  and  wide, 
And  lifted  from  its  depths,  the  sea  swelled  high 
In  purple  biUows,  the  tide  suddenly 
Stood  still,  and  great  Hyperion's  son  long  time 
Checked  his  swut  steeds,  till  where  she  stood  sab* 
Pallas  from  her  immortal  shoulders  threw    [lime. 
The  arms  divine ;  wise  Jove  rejoiced  to  view. 
Child  of  the  .£gis-bearer,  hail  to  thee,  [he. 

Nor  thine  nor  others'  praise  shall  unremembared 


A  >,j  tvit  rIoK  V>  th  J  uile, 

•hi»M  mj  nn^td  (par, 

Lf -liirh  Iil|.^k  U.lh'^t 

•r  iii'.r<-  ih»n  aJI 
>r<J  III.)  J..i».  I.n 
'/.,r  ,.,..,  I  r-.l 


|>IMnii 
n-kH"!). 


VlwR  b*  heof  n«  diriiiB 
Waodcnd  in  ibr  windiitc  nid>l 
Hen  llw  air  b  aim  utd  fi&e 
For  ibr  fMher  of  ibe  flork-i  ;— 
Hi-rp  ihe  mm  is  Boft  koil  Bwee^ 
An'i  ih*  rirer-«ddica  ni«t 
In  ihe  Irough  tmide  Ihe  caTc, 
Itrizht  mtk  io  their  foqiitain  vave^^ 
N'iiher  here,  nor  on  tho  dew 
rif  the  Uwny  Dpluub  feeding) 
I  Ih,  you  come  1 — k  ilone  at  yon 
^^'il]  I  thniw  to  mend  your  breeding;- 
'ir'1  aloDp,  ynu  linmed  thing, 
Wild,  acditiouB,  nmbliDg ! 


An  lacehii;  melody 
To  fill!  Koldrn  Ap' 
Will  I  lift,  M  <-ral 


and  licr  delight 
With  the  MienndK,  whose  uliile  j 
T.I  rli<-  niimic  i-lDncD  and  (ieet 
lliii'diUH,  O  iH'loied,  where, 
Sli:ikin|(  oide  thy  yellow  hair, 
Wanili'mil  thoD  alone,  afart 
Til  tile  one-ojfd  Cycli>[«,  we, 
^^'hI1  hy  rij;ht  thy  Krvanta  are. 


^ 


THE  CYCLOPS. 


341 


■ILElfOS. 

Be  silent,  sons ;  command  the  slaves  to  driye 
The  gathered  flocks  into  the  rock-roofed  cave. 

CHORUS. 

Go !   But  what  needs  this  serious  haste,  0  father! 

SILENUS. 

I  see  a  Grecian  vessel  on  the  coast, 

And  thence  the  rowers,  with  some  general. 

Approaching  to  this  cave.     About  Uieir  necks 

Hang  empty  vessels,  as  they  wanted  food, 

And  water-flasks. — 0  miserable  strangers ! 

W  hence  come  they, that  they  know  not  what  and  who 

My  master  is,  approaching  in  ill  hour 

The  inhospitable  roof  of  Polypheme, 

And  the  Cyclopian  jaw-bone,  man-destroying? 

Be  silent,  Satyrs,  while  I  ask  and  hear. 

Whence  coming,  they  arrive  the  ^tnean  hill. 

ULTSSES. 

Friends,  can  yon  show  me  some  clear  water  spring. 
The  remedy  of  our  thirst!  Will  any  one 
Furnish  with  food  seamen  in  want  of  it! 
Ha  I  what  is  this!    We  seem  to  be  arrived 
At  the  blithe  court  of  Bacchus.     I  observe 
This  sportive  band  of  Satyrs  near  the  caves. 
First  let  me  greet  the  elder.  -Hail ! 

SIUEVUf. 

Hail  thooy 

0  Stranger !  Tell  thy  country  and  thy  race. 

ULT88BS. 

The  Ithacan  Ulysaea  and  the  Jdng 
Of  Cephalonia. 

SILBlfUS. 

Oh  I  I  know  the  man. 
Wordy  and  shrewd,  the  son  of  Sisyphus. 

ULT88X8. 

1  am  the  same,  but  do  not  rail  upon  me^— 

SILBNUS. 

Whence  sailing  do  you  come  to  Sicily  t 

ULTSSES. 

From  Ilion,  and  from  the  Trojan  toils. 

SILENUS. 

How  touched  you  not  at  your  paternal  shore! 

ULTSSES. 

The  strength  of  tempests  bore  me  here  by  force. 

SILENUS. 

The  self-same  accident  occurred  to  me. 

ULTSSES. 

Were  you  then  driven  here  by  stress  of  weather! 

SILENUS. 

Following  the  Pirates  who  had  kidnapped  Bacchus^ 

ULTSSES. 

What  land  is  this,  and  who  inhabit  it! — 

SILi^NUS. 

iEtna,  the  loftiest  peak  in  Sicily. 

UL1 SSES. 

And  are  there  walls,  and  tower  surrounded  towns! 


8TLBNUS. 

There  are  not. — These  lone  rocks  are  bare  of  men. 

ULTSSES. 

And  who  possess  the  land!  the  race  of  beasts! 

SILENUS. 

Cyclops,  who  live  in  caverns,  not  in  houses 

ULTSSES. 

Obeying  whom !    Or  is  the  state  popular  t 

SILENUS. 

Shepherds :  no  one  obeys  any  in  aught. 

ULTSSES. 

How  live  they!  do  they  sow  the  com  of  Ceres! 

SILENUS. 

On  milk  and  cheese,  and  on  the  flesh  of  sheep. 

ULTSSES. 

Have  they  the  Bromian  drink  from  the  vine'sstreami 

SILENUS. 

Ah  1  no ;  they  live  in  an  ungracious  land. 

ULTSSBB. 

And  are  they  just  to  strangers ! — hospitable ! 

SILENUS. 

They  think  the  sweetest  thing  a  stranger  brings, 
Is  his  own  flesh. 

ULTSSES. 

What !  do  they  eat  man^s  flesh  I 

SILENUS. 

No  one  comes  here  who  is  not  eaten  up. 

'      ULTSSES. 

The  Cyclops  now — ^where  is  he !  Not  at  hoiiM  t 

SILENUS. 

Absent  on  ^tna,  hunting  with  his  dogs. 

ULTSSES. 

Know'st  thou  what  thou  must  do  to  aid  us  heoee'i 

SILENUS. 

I  know  not :  we  will  help  you  all  we  can. 

ULTSSES. 

Provide  us  food,  of  which  we  are  in  want, 

SILENUS. 

Here  is  not  any  thing,  as  I  said,  but  meat. 

ULTSSES. 

But  meat  is  a  sweet  remedy  for  hunger. 

SILENUS. 

Cow's  milk  there  is,  and  store  of  curdled  cheese, 

ULTSSES. 

Bring  out : — X  would  see  all  before  I  bargain* 

SILENUS. 

But  how  much  gold  will  you  engage  to  give ! 

ULTSSES. 

I  bring  no  gold,  but  Bacchic  juice. 

SILENUS. 

Ojoy! 
'TIS  lonfi^  since  these  dry  lips  were  wet  with  wine. 


TBANSLATIOVS. 


B  of  ibe  Gud,  gkre  it  me. 

Innnad  ■  baby  in  inj  utna. 

Lchiu,  for  jraoT  elnrer  knoirledge. 

m  I — or  ia  it  in  the  ahip  t 

a  coDlsiiw  it,  which  fou  see. 

d  hardl)'  be  ■  moaEhful  for  me. 
tlLTUGi. 

pQcb  aa  yua  can  dn«  from  Ibence. 
ft  fair  (ounlaiu,  aveet  U  me. 

L  uf  Ihe  unmingled  wine  1 
'itee  the  purchaKr. 
p,  together  with  tlic  skin, 
e  drauglil  may  iillip  m/  remeni- 

Hx  I  what  ■  Hwcet  mncU  it  |iaa  1 

B;  Jav<l,  DO  I  but  I  sncll  it. 
I  nay  not  praise  it  in  wonli  oiil}'. 
icrhiu  ral\a  me  forth  In  dancD  ! 


|ctly  down  j-our  tliroMl 
d  to  nij'  vny  nails. 
^  I  will  give  joq  gold, 
inluck  the  cuk. 


■dt^ioDg  a,ay  maxler. 
'lape  feed  upon  their  moun 


Ye  ban  bkoi  Tn7,  and  hid  TOD  Ibd^  on  Hdca  I 
And  Dtlerlj'  destrayed  the  laoa  id  Priam. 


The  wanton  wretch  I    Sba  wu  bewhdwd  la  m» 
The  Dianj'.ooknmd  anUeti  and  tbe  dum 
Of  woven  gold  which  girt  tba  Mdt  of  Fari^ 
And  ao  ihe  icA  that  good  man  Mwiehna. 
There  dionld  be  no  mon  *c«Ma  io  tbe  wosld 
But  Rieh  ai  are  luauied  fir  ma  alana. — 
Sec,  here  are  eheep,  and  here  ue  goata,  CI  jmm 


Ahmel    AImI 


Hide  yourselvee  quick  within  that  hoUow  radk> 
'Twere  perilona  to  fly  into  the  net. 


That  wiIIInm>«Tdoi 
The  mighty  Troy  waald  be  indeed  diigiaced 
"  I  Hbould  fly  one  man.    How  many  timea 
ivo  I  withstood  with  shield  immoveable, 
!n  thoDBand  Phrygian!  I — If  I  neede  mnat  di 
Yet  will  I  die  with  gloiy  j-it  I  live, 
The  ptaiae  which  1  have  gained  will  jet  nmtai 


What,  hi 


■istance,  comiadea,  haste,  ai 


What  is  this  tumult  I    Bacchus  a  not  here. 
Nor  tympauies  nor  brazen  castanela. 

lambs  in  tbe  cavemi  Milking 

ush  baskets  I 
Speak  I  I'll  bt'at  some  of  jon  till  fou  imin  te>i«— 
Link  up,  not  dowDwaids,  when  I  speak  to  yon. 


Ut 

Well,  is  the  dinner  fitly  cooked  and  laid  I 

All  ready,  if  your  throat  is  ready  toOL 

Are  the  bowls  full  of  milk  bMidae  t 

O 
So  ywi  mar  drink  ■  tanfii!  if  yvn  wLIL 


^ 
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CYCLOPS. 

Is  it  ewe's  milk,  or  cow's  milk,  or  both  mixed  I — 

SILENUS. 

Both,  either ;  only  pray  don't  swallow  me. 

CYCLOPS. 

By  no  means. 

*  •  •  #  * 

What  is  this  crowd  I  see  beside  the  stalls ! 
Outlaws  or  thieves!  for  near  my  cavem  home 
I  see  my  young  lambs  coupled  two  by  two 
With  wUlow  bands ;  mixed  with  my  cheeses  lie 
Their  implements ;  and  this  old  fellow  here 
Has  his  bald  head  broken  with  stripes. 

SILENUS. 

Ah  me! 
I  have  been  beaten  till  I  bum  with  fever. 

CYCLOPS. 

By  whom !    Who  laid  his  fist  upon  your  head ! 

SILKirUS. 

Those  men,  because  I  would  not  suffer  them 
To  steal  your  goods. 

CYCLOPS. 

Did  not  the  rascals  know 
I  am  a  God,  sprung  from  the  race  of  heaven ! 

SILKNUS. 

I  told  them  so,  but  they  bore  off  your  things^ 
And  ate  the  cheese  in  spite  of  all  I  said, 
And  carried  out  the  lambs — and  said,  moreoTer, 
They'd  pin  you  down  with  a  three-cubit  collar. 
And  pull  your  vitals  out  through  your  one  eje^ 
Torture  your  back  with  stripes ;  then,  brnding  yoOy 
Throw  you  as  ballast  into  the  ^p's  hold. 
And  then  deliver  you,  a  slave,  to  move 
Enormous  rocks,  or  found  a  vestibule. 

CYCLOPS. 

In  truth !    Nay,  haste,  and  place  in  order  quickly 
The  cooking  knives,  and  heap  upon  the  hearth. 
And  kindle  it,  a  great  faggot  of  wood. — 
As  soon  as  they  are  slaughtered,  they  shall  fill 
My  belly,  broiling  warm  from  the  live  coals, 
Or  boiled  and   seethed   within   the   bubbling 
cauldron. 

I  am  quite  sick  of  the  wild  mountain  game  ; 
Of  stags  and  lions  I  have  gorged  enough, 
And  I  grow  hungry  for  the  flesh  of  men. 

SILENCS. 

Nay,  master,  something  new  is  very  pleasant 

After  one  thing  for  ever,  and  of  late 

Very  few  strangers  have  approached  our  cave. 

CLYSSES. 

Hear,  Cyclops,  a  plain  tale  on  the  other  side. 
We,  wanting  to  buy  food,  came  from  our  ship 
Into  the  neighbourhood  of  your  cave,  and  here 
This  old  Silenus  gave  us  in  exchange 
These  Iambs  for  wine,  the  which  he  took  and  drank, 
And  all  by  mutual  compact,  without  force. 
There  is  no  word  of  truth  in  what  he  says, 
For  slily  he  was  selling  all  your  store. 

SILENV8. 

I I  May  you  perish,  wretch— 


If  I  speak  false ! 

siLBirus. 
Cyclops,  I  swear  by  Neptune  who  begot  thee, 
By  mighty  Triton  and  by  Nereus  old. 
Calypso  and  the  glaucous  ocean  Nymphs, 
The  sacred  waves  and  all  the  race  of  fishes- 
Be  these  the  witnesses,  my  dear  sweet  master. 
My  darling  little  Cyclops,  that  I  never 
Grave  any  of  your  stores  to  these  false  strangers.— 
If  I  speak  fieJse  nuty  those  whom  most  I  love. 
My  children,  perish  wretchedly  ! 

CHORUS. 

There  stop  I 
I  saw  him  giving  these  things  to  the  strangers. 
If  I  speak  false,  then  may  my  father  yenSt^ 
But  do  not  thou  wrong  hospitality. 

CYCLOPS. 

You  lie !  I  swear  that  he  is  juster  far 
Than  Rhadamanthus — I  trust  more  in  hinu 
But  let  me  ask,  whence  have  ye  sailed,  O  strangers 
Who  are  you  I  and  what  city  nourished  ye  I 

ULYSSES. 

Our  race  is  Ithacan. — Having  destroyed 
The  town  of  Troy,  the  tempests  of  the  sea 
Have  driven  us  on  thy  land,  O  Polypheme. 

CYCLOPS. 

What,  have  ye  shared  in  the  unenvied  spoil 
Of  the  false  Helen,  near  Scamander's  stream  I 

ULY88KS* 

The  same,  having  endured  a  woefU  lofl. 

CYCLOPS. 

0  basest  expedition !    Sailed  ye  not 

From  Greece  to  Phrygia  for  one  woman's  sake! 

ULYSSES. 

'Twas  the  Gods*  work — no  mortal  was  in  fault 
But,  0  great  offspring  of  the  Ocean  King  ! 
We  pray  thee  and  admonish  thee  with  freedom, 
That  thou  dost  spare  thy  friends  who  visit  thee. 
And  place  no  impious  food  within  thy  jaws. 
For  in  the  depths  of  Greece  we  have  upreared 
Temples  to  thy  great  father,  which  are  all 
His  homes.    The  sacred  bay  of  Taenarus 
Remains  inviolate,  and  each  dim  recess 
Scooped  high  on  the  Malean  promontory. 
And  aery  Sunium's  silver-veined  crag. 
Which  cuvine  Pallas  keeps  unprofan^  ever. 
The  Gerastian  asylums,  and  whate'er 
Within  wide  Greece  our  enterprise  has  kept 
From  Phrygian  contumely  ;  and  in  which 
You  have  a  common  care,  for  you  inhabit 
The  skirts  of  Grecian  land,  under  the  roots 
Of  iEtna  and  its  crags,  spotted  with  fire. 
Turn  then  to  converse  under  human  laws ; 
Receive  us  shipwrecked  suppliants,  and  provide 
Food,  clothes,  and  fire,  and  hospitable  gdta ; 
Nor,  fixing  upon  oxen-piercing  spits 
Our  limbs,  so  fill  your  belly  and  your  jaws. 
Priam's  wide  land  has  widowed  Greece  enough ; 
And  weapon-winged  murder  heaped  together 
Enough  of  dead,  and  wives  are  husbandless. 
And  ancient  women  and  grey  fathers  wail 
Their  childless  age ; — ^if  yoa  should  roast  the  rest 
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And  *ti8  a  bitter  fesst  that  joa 

Where  then  would  any  tarn  !    Yet  be  pemaded ; 

Forego  the  lost  of  your  jaw-bone  ;  prefer 

Pious  humanity  to  wieked  will ; 

Hany  have  bought  too  dear  their  eril  joys. 

BILKMOS. 

Let  me  adriee  you  ;  do  not  spare  a  morsel 
Of  an  his  flesh.    If  you  should  eat  his  tongue 
You  would  beeome  most  eloqaeBty  O  Cyclops. 

CTCLOfl. 

Wealth,  mv  good  fellow,  is  the  wise  man's  God ; 
All  other  things  are  a  pretence  and  boast. 
What  are  my  lather's  ocean  promontories, 
The  sacred  rocks  whereon  he  dwells,  to  me! 
Stranger,  I  laugh  to  scorn  Jotc's  thunderbolt, 
I  know  not  that  his  strength  is  more  than  mine. 
As  to  the  rest  I  care  not. — When  he  pours 
Rain  from  above,  I  hare  a  dose  pavilion 
Under  this  rock,  in  which  I  lie  supine. 
Feasting  on  a  roast  calf  or  some  wild  beast. 
And  drinking  pans  of  milk,  and  gloriously 
Emulating  the  thunder  of  high  heaven. 
And  when  the  Thracian  wind  pours  down  the 

snow, 
I  wrap  my  body  in  the  skins  of  beasts. 
Kindle  a  nre,  and  bid  the  snow  whirl  on. 
The  earth  by  force,  whether  it  will  or  no. 
Bringing  forth  grass,  fattens  my  flocks  and  herds. 
Which,  to  what  other  Grod  but  to  m^-self 
And  this  great  belly,  first  of  deities. 
Should  I  be  bound  to  sacrifice  !    I  well  know 
The  wise  man's  only  Jupiter  is  this. 
To  eat  and  drink  during  his  little  day, 
And  give  himself  no  care.    And  as  for  those 
Who  complica^  with  laws  the  life  of  man, 
(  freely  give  them  tears  for  their  reward. 
I  will  not  cheat  my  soul  of  its  delight. 
Or  hesitate  in  dining  upon  you  : — 
And  that  I  may  be  quit  of  all  demands. 
These  are  my  hospitable  gifts  ; — fierce  fire 
And  yon  ancestral  cauldron,  which  o*erbubbliug 
Shall  finely  cook  your  miserable  fiesh. 
Creep  in  ! — 


ULTSSES. 

Ay,  ay  !  I  have  escaped  the  Ti-ojan  toils, 
I  have  escaped  the  sea,  and  now  I  fall 
Under  the  cruel  grasp  of  one  impious  man. 
O  Pallas,  mistress,  Guddc^ss,  sprung  from  Jovo, 
Now,  now,  assist  me  !     Mightier  toils  than  Troy 

Are  these  ; — I  totter  on  the  chasms  of  peril ; 

And  thou  who  inhabitcst  the  thrones 
Of  the  bright  stars,  look,  lumpitable  Jove, 
Upon  this  outrage  of  thy  deity, 
Otherwise  be  considered  as  no  God. 

CHORUS  {alone). 
For  your  gaping  gulf  and  your  gullet  wide 
The  ravine  is  ready  on  every  side  ; 
The  limbs  of  the  strangers  are  cooked  and  done, 
There  is  boiled  meat,  and  roast  meat,  and  meat 

from  the  coal, 
You  may  chop  it,  and  tear  it,  and  gnash  it  for  fun, 
A  hairy  goat's  skin  contains  the  whole. 
Let  me  but  escape,  and  ferry  me  o'er 
The  stream  of  your  wrath  to  a  safer  shora. 


The  Cyclops  ii 

He  mar 

Thati 

And  dn 

Torii 

He  roasts  the  me 

He  snatches  then 

And  from  the  cat 

And  minces  theii 

With  his  cursed  i 

Farewel 

Ftaew 

TheCr^ 

Withshui) 

Nowj 

In  theflfls 


O  Jupiter  I  I  saw  n 
Horrible  thii^  ;  d« 
But  not  beUeved  aa 


What !  sawest  thou 
Feasting  upon  yoor 

Selecting  two,  the  p 
He  grasped  them  in 


Soon  as  we  came  inl 
Kindling  a  fire,  he  c 
The  knotty  limits  of 
Three  waggon-loads 
Upon  the  ground,  b* 
His  couch  of  puie  le 
And  pouring  forth  t 
Three  cubits  wide  a 
As  would  contain  fo 
With  ivy  wreaths ;  : 
A  brazen  pot  to  boil 
The  points  of  spits, ; 
But  with  a  fruit-trei 
Of  axes  for  i^tnean 
And  when  this  God- 
Had  made  all  ready^ 
And  killed  them  in  t 
For  he  flung  one  agi 
Of  the  huge  cauldro: 
By  the  fopt's  tendon 
Upon  the  sharp  edg< 
Then  peeled  his  fle«] 
And  put  him  down  t 
He  chopped  into  the 
And  I,  with  the  teai 
Stood  near  the  Cycle 
The  rest,  in  the  recc 
Clung  to  the  rock  lii 
When  he  was  filled  ' 
He  threw  himself  u[ 
A  loathsome  exhalal 
Then  a  divine  thougl 
The  cup  of  Maron,  a 

*  I  oenfeM  I  do  not  undi 
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To  taste,  and  said  : — "  Child  of  the  Ocean-God, 
Behold  what  drink  the  vines  of  Greece  produce, 
The  exultation  and  the  joy  of  Bacchus." 
He,  satiated  with  his  unnatural  food, 
Received  it,  and  at  one  draught  drank  it  off, 
And,  taking  my  hand,  praised  me : — **  Thou  hast 

given 
A  sweet  draught  after  a  sweet  meal,  dear  guest." 
And  I,  perceiving  that  it  pleased  him,  filled 
Another  cup,  well  knowing  that  the  wine 
Would  wound  him  soon  and  take  a  sure  revenge. 
And  the  charm  fiiscinated  him,  and  I 
Plied  him  cup  after  cup,  until  the  drink 
Had  wamled  his  entrails,  and  he  sang  aloud 
In  concert  with  my  wailing  fellow-seamen 
A  hideous  discord — and  the  cavern  rung. 
I  have  stolen  out,  so  that  if  you  will 
Yon  may  achieve  my  safety  and  your  own. 
But  say,  do  you  desire,  or  not,  to  fly 
This  uncompanionable  man,  and  dwell, 
As  was  your  wont,  among  the  Grecian  nymphs. 
Within  the  fanes  oT  your  beloved  God! 
Your  father  there  within  agrees  to  it, 
But  he  is  weak  and  overcome  with  wine, 
And  caught  as  if  with  birdlime  by  the  cup, 
He  claps  his  wings  and  crows  in  doating  joy. 
You  who  are  young  escape  with  me,  and  find 
Bacchus  your  ancient  friend  ;  unsuited  he 
To  this  rude  Cyclops. 

CHORUS. 

0  my  dearest  friend, 
That  I  could  see  that  day,  and  leave  for  ever 
The  impious  Cyclops. 


ULTSSBS. 

Listen  then  what  a  punishment  I  have 
For  this  fell  monster,  how  secure  fk  flight 
From  your  hard  servitude. 

CHOBUS. 

Oh  sweeter  fitr 
Than  is  the  music  of  an  Asian  lyre 
Would  be  the  news  of  Polypheme  destroyed. 

ULTSSES. 

Delighted  with  the  Bacchic  drink,  he  goes 
To  call  his  brother  Cyclops — who  inhabit 
A  village  upon  ^tna  not  far  off. 

CHORUS. 

I  understand  :  catching  him  when  alone, 
You  think  by  some  measure  to  despatch  him^ 
Or  thrust  him  from  the  precipice. 

ULTSSES. 

O  no ; 

Nothing  of  that  kind ;  my  device  is  subtle. 

CHOBUS. 

How  then  ?    I  heard  of  old  that  thou  wert  wise. 

ULYSSKS. 

I  will  dissuade  him  from  this  plan,  by  saying 
It  were  unwise  to  give  the  Cvclopscs 
This  precious  drink,  which  ix  enjoyed  alone 
Would  make  life  sweeter  for  a  longer  time. 
When   vanquished  by   the   Bacchic  power,  he 
sleeps. 


There  is  a  trunk  of  olive-wood  within. 

Whose  point,  having  made  sharp  with  this  good 

sword, 
I  will  conceal  in  fire,  and  when  I  see 
It  is  alight,  will  fix  it,  burning  yet. 
Within  the  socket  of  the  Cyclops*  eye. 
And  melt  it  out  with  fire — as  when  a  man 
Turns  by  its  handle  a  great  auger  round. 
Fitting  the  frame- work  of  a  ship  with  beams. 
So  wiU  I  in  the  Cyclops*  fiery  eye 
Turn  round  the  brand,  and  dry  the  pupil  up. 

CHOBUS. 

Joy  !  I  am  mad  with  joy  at  your  device. 

ULTSSES. 

And  then  with  you,  my  friends,  and  the  old  man. 
We'll  load  the  hollow  depth  of  our  black  ship. 
And  row  with  double  strokes  from  this  dread 
shore. 

CHORUS. 

May  I,  as  in  libations  to  a  God, 

Shure  in  the  blinding  him  with  the  red  brand ! 

I  would  have  some  communion  in  his  death. 

ULTSSES. 

Doubtless  ;  the  brand  is  a  great  brand  to  hold. 

CH0RU8. 

Oh  I  I  would  lift  a  hundred  waggon-loads, 
If  like  a  wasp's  nest  I  could  scoop  the  9je  out 
Of  the  detested  Cyclops. 

ULT88B8. 

Silence  now ! 
Ye  know  the  dose  device — and  when  I  call. 
Look  ye  obey  the  noasters  of  the  crafi. 
I  will  not  save  myself  and  leave  behind 
My  comrades  in  the  cave  :  I  might  escape. 
Having  got  clear  from  that  obscure  recess. 
But  'twere  unjust  to  leave  in  jeopardy 
The  dear  companions  who  sailed  here  with  umw 

CHOBUS. 

Come  I  who  is  first,  that  with  his  hand 
Will  urge  down  the  burning  brand 
Through  the  lids,  and  quench  and  pierce 
The  Cyclops'  eye  so  fiery  fierce  t 

SEMi-CHOBUS  I.    Song  within. 
Listen  I  listen !  he  is  coming, 
A  most  hideous  discord  humming. 
Drunken,  museless,  awkward,  y^ling, 
Far  alon^  his  rocky  dwelling  ; 
Let  us  with  some  comic  spell 
Teach  the  yet  unteachable. 
By  all  means  he  must  be  blinded. 
If  my  counsel  be  but  minded. 

SEMI-CHORUS  II. 

Happy  those  made  odorous 

With  the  dew  which  sweet  grapes  weep. 

To  the  vUhige  hastening  thus. 

Seek  the  vines  that  soothe  to  sleep, 

HaviuE  first  embraced  thy  friend. 

There  m  luxury  without  end, 

WiU)  the  strings  of  yellow  hair. 

Of  thy  voluptuous  lenian  fair, 

Shalt  sit  pUying  on  a  bed ! — 

Speak,  what  door  is  opened  I 
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CTCXOPS. 

Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  I*m  fuU  of  wine, 
Hearj  with  the  joy  dirine, 
With  the  young  feaet  orenaled. 
Like  a  merdiant's  TeMel  freighted 
To  the  water's  edge,  my  crop 
Is  laden  to  the  gtulet's  toft. 
The  fresh  meadow  grass  of  spring 
Tempts  me  forth,  thus  wandering 
To  my  brothers  on  the  mountains, 
Who  shall  share  the  wine's  sweet  fountaina. 
the  essk.  O  stiannr.  hring  I 


CHOBUt. 

One  with  eyes  the  fiuTMt 

G)fneth  frtnn  his  dwelling  ; 

Some  one  lores  thee,  rarest, 

Bright  beyond  my  tdling. 

In  uy  grace  thou  shinest 

Like  some  nymph  dirinest, 

In  her  carems  dewy  ; — 

All  delights  pursue  thee. 

Soon  pied  flowers,  sweet-breathing. 

Shall  thy  head  be  wreiUhing. 


listen,  0  Cyelops,  for  I  am  well  ddDed 
In  Bacchna^  wbom  I  gave  thee  of  to  drink. 

crcLOPS. 
What  sort  of  God  is  Bacchus  then  aooounied  t 

The  greatest  among  men  for  joy  of  life. 

CTCLOPS. 

I  gulpt  him  down  with  very  great  delight. 

ULTSSaS. 

This  is  aGiod  who  nerer  injures  men. 

CTCLOPS. 

How  does  the  God  like  liring  in  a  sldn  f 

ULTSSES. 

He  is  content  wherever  he  is  put. 

CYCLOPS. 

Gods  should  not  have  their  body  in  a  skin. 

ULTSSES. 

If  he  give  joy,  what  is  his  skin  to  you  ! 

CYCLOPS. 

I  hate  the  skin,  but  love  the  wine  within. 

ULYSSES. 

Stay  here  ;  now  drink,  and  make  your  spirit  glad. 

CYCLOPS. 

Should  I  not  share  this  liquor  with  my  brothers  ? 

ULYSSES. 

Keep  it  yourself,  and  be  more  honoured  so. 

CYCLOPS. 

I  were  more  useful,  giving  to  my  friends. 

ULYSSES. 

But  village  mirth  breeds  contests,  broils,  and  blows. 

CYCLOPS. 

When  I  am  drunk  none  shall  lay  hands  on  mc. — 

ULYSSES. 

A  drunken  man  is  better  within  doors. 


He  is  a  fool,  who  dria 
But  he  ia  wise,  who  d 
What  Shan  I  do,  SOei 

Stay — for  what  need  1 

c 
Indeed  this  place  is  d 
With  ftoweiB  and  gra 


Tis  sweet  to  drii 
Placing  your  mighty  I 

c 
What  do  you  put  the 

• 
Thai  no  one  here  maj 

G 

You  want  to  drink  ;— 
And  thou,  O  stranger 

My  name  is  Nobody. 
ShaU  I  receive  to  pra 

c 
I'll  feast  on  you  the  I 

i; 

You  grant  your  guest 

c 

Ha!  what  is  this?  St 


It  was  this  stranger  \ 
I  looked  so  beautifuL 


For  kissing  the  coy  w 

e 

By  Jupiter  !  you  said 

c 

Pour  out,  and  only  gi 

8 

How  is  it  nuxed !    L< 

c 

Give  it  me  so. 

8 

Nott 
That  coronal,  and  tasi 


Thou  wily  traitor ! 


8 


Aye,  you  will  roar  if  ] 

c 
See  now,  my  Up  is  ele 


SILBlfUS. 

Now  put  your  elbow  right,  and  drink  again. 
Afl  you  see  me  drink —    •  •  • 


How  now  f 


CTCLOPS. 
SILERUB. 

Ye  Gods,  what  a  delidous  gulp  I 


CTCLOPS. 

Guest,  take  it ; — you  pour  out  the  wine  for  me. 

ULT88EB. 

rhe  wine  is  well  accustomed  to  my  hand. 

CTCLOPS. 

Pour  out  the  wine  1 

ULTSSXS. 

I  pour ;  only  be  silent. 

CTCLOPS. 

Silence  is  a  hard  task  to  him  who  drinks. 

ULTSSES. 

Take  it  and  drink  it  off ;  leave  not  a  dreg. 

Ohy  that  the  drinker  died  with  his  own  draught ! 

CTCLOPS. 

Papai !  the  vine  must  be  a  sapient  plant. 

ULTSSES. 

If  you  drink  much  after  a  mighty  feast, 
Moistening  your  thirsty  maw,  vou  will  sleep  well; 
If  you  leave  aught,  Bacchus  will  dry  you  up. 

CTCLOPS. 

Ho  I  ho  I  I  can  scarce  rise.    What  pure  delight  I 

The  heavens  and  earth  appear  to  whirl  about 

Confusedly.    I  see  the  throne  of  Jove 

And  the  clear  congregation  of  the  Gods. 

Now  if  the  Graces  tempted  me  to  kiss, 

I  would  not,  for  the  loveliest  of  them  aU 

I  would  not  leave  this  Ganymede. 


SILENUS. 


I  am  the  Ganymede  of  Jupiter. 


Polyphemcy 


CTCLors. 
By  Jove  you  are ;  I  bore  you  off  from  Pardanus. 

Ul 


and  tJU  Chorub. 
CLTSSES. 

Come,  boys  of  Bacchus,  children  of  high  race. 
This  man  within  is  folded  up  in  sleep. 
And  soon  will  vomit  flesh  from  his  fell  maw ; 
The  brand  under  the  shed  thrusts  out  its  smoke. 
No  preparation  needs,  but  to  bum  out 
The  monster's  eye; — ^but  bear  yourselves  like 
men. 

CHORUS. 

We  will  have  courage  like  the  aoamant  rock. 
All  things  are  readv  for  you  here  ;  go  in, 
Before  our  father  shall  perceive  the  noise. 

ULTSSES. 

Vulcan,  ^tnean  kine !  bum  out  with  fire 
The  shining  eye  of  this  thy  neifdibouring  monster  I 
And  thou,  O  Sleep,  nursling  of  gloomy  nighty 
Descend  unmixed  on  this  God-£tted  beasty 
And  suffer  not  Ulysses  and  his  comrades. 
Returning  from  their  famous  Trojan  toils. 
To  perish  by  this  man,  who  cares  not  either 


For  God  or  mortal ;  or  I  needs  must  think 

That  Chance  is  a  supreme  divinity. 

And  things  divine  are  subject  to  her  power. 

CHORUS. 

Soon  a  crab  the  throat  will  seize 
Of  him  who  feeds  upon  his  guesty 

Fire  will  bum  his  lamp-like  eyes 
In  rovenge  of  such  a  feast  I 

A  great  oak  stump  now  is  lying 

In  the  ashes  yet  undying. 

Come,  Maron,  come ! 

Raging  let  him  fix  the  doom^ 

Let  him  tear  the  eyelid  up, 

Of  the  Cyclops— that  his  cup 
May  be  evil ! 

Oh,  I  long  to  dance  and  revel 

With  sweet  Bromian,  long  desired. 

In  loved  ivy-wreaths  attired  ; 
Leaving  this  abandoned  home- 
Will  the  moment  ever  come  ! 

ULTSSES. 

Be  silent,  ye  wild  things !  Nay,  hold  your  peaoe^ 
And  keep  your  lips  quite  dose ;   dare  not  to 

breathe, 
Or  spit,  or  e*en  wink,  lest  ye  wake  the  monster. 
Until  his  eye  be  tortured  out  with  fire. 

CHORUS. 

Nay,  we  aro  silent,  and  we  chaw  the  air. 

ULTSSES. 

Come  now,  and  lend  a  hand  to  the  great  stake 
Within— it  is  delightfully  red  hot 

CHORUS. 

You  then  command  who  first  should  seize  the  stake 
To  bum  the  Cyclops'  eye,  that  all  may  share 
In  the  great  enterprise. 

SEMI-CHORUS  1. 

We  are  too  few ; 
We  cannot  at  this  distance  from  the  door 
Thrust  firo  into  his  eye. 

SEKI-CHORUS  II. 

And  we  just  now 
Have  become  lame  ;  cannot  move  hand  nor  foot. 

CHORUS. 

The  same  thing  has  occurred  to  us  ; — our  ancles 
Aro  sprained  with  standing  here,  I  know  not  how. 


What,  sprained  with  standing  still  I 

CHORUS. 

And  there  is  dust 
Or  ashes  in  our  eyes,  I  know  not  whence. 

ULTSSES. 

Cowardly  dogs  1  ye  will  not  aid  me,  then ! 

CHORUS. 

With  pitying  mv  own  back  and  my  back-bone^ 

And  with  not  wishing  all  my  teeth  knocked  outi 

This  cowardice  comes  of  itself — but  stay, 

I  know  a  famous  Orphic  incantation 

To  make  the  brand  stick  of  its  own  accord 

Into  the  skull  of  this  one-eyed  son  of  Earth. 


Of  old  I  knew  ye  thus  bv  nature  ;  now 
I  know  ye  better. — I  wiU  me  the  aid 
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0!  my  own  oomndes— yet  thongfa  weak  of  hand 

Speak  dieerfully,  that  so  ye  may  awaken 

Ijie  oouiage  of  my  friends  with  your  blithe  words. 

CHORUS. 

This  I  will  do  with  peril  of  my  life. 

And  blind  yon  with  my  exhortationsi  Qydops. 

Hasten  and  thnist,' 
And  parch  ap  to  dost^ 
The  eye  of  the  beast. 
Who  feeds  on  his  goesL 
Bom  and  blind 
The  .£tnean  hind  1 
Scoop  and  draw, 
But  beware  lest  he  daw 
Your  limbs  near  his  maw. 

CTCLOPS. 

Ah  me  I  my  eye<sight  is  parched  up  to  cinders. 

CHOBOi. 

What  a  sweet  peean  !  sing  me  that  sgain  ! 

CTCLOPS. 

Ah  me !  indeed,  what  woe  has  &llen  upon  me  ! 
But,  wretched  nothings,  think  ye  not  to  flee 
Out  of  this  rock  ;  I,  standing  at  the  outlet. 
Will  bar  the  way,  and  catch  you  as  you  pass. 

CHORUS. 

What  are  yoa  roaring  out,  Cyclops ! 


For  yoa  are  wicked. 


CTCLOPS. 
CHORUS. 


I  perish! 


CTCLOPS. 

And  besides  miserable. 

CHORUS. 

Whaty  did  you  fall  into  the  fire  when  drunk ! 

CTCLOPS. 

'Twas  Nobody  destroyed  me. 


CHORUS. 


Can  be  to  blame. 


Who  blinded  me. 


Why  then  no  one 


CYCLOPS. 

I  say  'twas  Nobody 

CHORUS. 

Why  then,  you  are  not  blind  ! 


CYCLOPS. 

I  wish  you  were  as  bliud  as  I  am. 

CHORUS. 

Nay, 
It  cannot  be  that  no  one  made  you  blind. 

CYCLOPS. 

You  jeer  me  ;  where,  I  ask,  is  Nobody ! 

CHORUS. 

No  where,  0  Cyclops        *        »        • 

CTCLOPS. 

It  was  that  stranger  ruined  me  : — ^the  wretch 
First  gave  me  wine,  and  then  burnt  out  my  eye. 
For  wine  is  strong  and  hard  to  struggle  with. 
ElaTO  they  escapcKd,  or  are  they  yet  within  I 


They  stand  under  tli 
And  cling  to  it. 

At 

Close  on  yoor  right. 


You  hare  them. 

( 
I've  crack'd  my  skn 


Not  there,  although 


Where  then ! 


They 


Ah  I  I  am  mocked  I 


Not  there !  he  is  a  1 


Detested  wretch!  w 


I  keep  with  care  thi 
What'do  you  say ! 


My  father  named  m 
A  full  revenge  for  j 
I  should  liave  done 
And  not  revenged  t! 

Ai  !  ai !  the  an«en1 
It  said  that  I  shoulc 
By  you  coming  fron 
That  you  should  pa; 
By  wandering  long 

I  bid  thee  weep— c< 
I  go  towards  the  sh 
To  mine  own  land,  < 


Not  so,  if  whelming 
I  can  crush  you  an( 
I  will  descend  upon 
Groping  my  way  ad 

And  we,  the  shipmi 
Will  senre  our  Baoi 
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EPIGRAMS. 


SPIRIT  OF  PLATO. 

rSOM  THX  ORXSK. 


Eagle  !  why  soarest  thoa  above  that  tomb  f 
To  what  sublime  and  star-y-paven  home 

Floatest  thou  1 
I  am  the  image  of  swift  Plato's  spirit, 
Ascending  heaven — Athens  does  inherit 

His  corpse  below. 


FROM  THE  GREEK. 


A  MLS  who  was  about  to  hang  himself, 
Finding  a  purse,  then  threw  away  his  rope  ; 
The  owner  coming  to  reclaim  his  pelf, 
The  halter  found  and  used  it.    So  is  Hope 
Changed  for  Despair — one  laid  upon  the  shelf. 
We  take  the  other.     Under  heaven's  high  cope 
Fortune  is  Grod — all  you  endure  and  do 
Depends  on  circumstance  as  much  as  you. 


TO  STELLA. 

mOM   PLATO. 


Tuou  wert  the  morning  star  among  the  living, 
Ere  thy  fajr  light  had  fled  ; — 

Now,  having  died,  tliou  art  as  Hesperus,  giving 
New  splendour  to  the  dead. 


FROM  PLATO. 


Kissing  Helena,  together 
With  my  kiss,  my  soul  beside  it 
Came  to  my  lips,  and  there  I  kept  i< 
For  the  poor  thing  had  wandered  thither^ 
To  follow  where  the  kiss  should  guide  ity 
0,  cruel  I,  to  intercept  it ! 


SONNETS  FROM  THE   GREEK   OF  MOSCHUS. 


Ti»  mka  ri»  y\auicitw  trcof  firc/ios  i,rp4fAa  /3<UAp,-HC  r.  A. 


I. 
Wbbi  winds  thai  move  not  its  cahn  surface  sweep 
The  azure  sea,  I  love  the  land  no  more : 
The  smiles  of  the  serene  and  tranquil  deep 
Tempt  my  unquiet  mind. — But  when  the  roar 
Of  ocean's  grey  abyss  resounds,  and  foam 
Grathers  upon  the  sea,  and  vast  waves  burst, 
I  turn  from  the  drear  aspect  to  the  home 
Of  earth  and  its  deep  woods,  where,  interspersed. 
When  winds  blow  loud,  pines  make  sweet  melody ; 
Whose  house  is  some  lone  bark,  whose  toil  the  sea. 
Whose  prey,  the  wandering  fish,  an  evil  lot 
Has  chosen. — But  I  my  languid  limbs  will  fling 
Beneath  the  plane,  where  the  brook's  murmuring 
Moves  the  cahn  spirit  but  disturbs  it  not. 


n. 

Pan  loved  his  neighbour  Echo — ^but  that  child 
Of  Earth  and  Air  pined  for  the  Satyr  leaping ; 
The  Satyr  loved  with  wasting  madness  wild 
The  bright  nymph  Lyda--and  so  the  three  went 

weeping. 
As  Pan  loved  Echo,  Echo  loved  the  Satyr ; 
The    Satyr,    Lydar— and    thus    love    consumed 

them. — 
And  thus  to  each — ^which  was  a  woeful  matter — 
To  bear  what  they  inflicted,  justice  doomed  them ; 
For,  inasmuch  as  each  might  hate  the  lover. 
Each,  loving,  so  was  hated. — Ye  that  love  not 
Be  warned — in  thought  turn  this  example  over. 
That,  when  ye  love,  Sie  like  return  ye  prove  not* 


SONNET  FROM  THE   ITALIAN   OF   DANTE. 


DAirrS  ALIOHIEBI   TO  OUIDO  CAVALCANTl. 


OuiDo,  I  would  that  Lappo,  thou,  and  I, 
Led  by  some  strong  enchantment,  might  ascend 
A  magic  ship,  whose  charmed  sails  should  fly 
With  winds  at  will  where'er  our  thoughts  might 
Sf>  that  no  change,  nor  any  evil  chance,      [wend, 
should  mar  our  joyous  voyage ;  but  it  might  be, 


That  even  satiety  should  still  enhance 
Between  our  hearts  their  strict  community  ; 
And  that  the  bounteous  wizard  then  would  place 
Vanna  and  Bice  and  my  gentle  love. 
Companions  of  our  wandering,  and  w6uld  grace 
With  passionate  talk,  wherever  we  might  rove, 
Our  time,  and  each  were  as  content  and  free 
As  I  believe  that  thou  and  I  should  be. 
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TRANSLATIONa 


SCENES 


PKOM 


THE    "MAGICO    PRODIGIOSO"   OF    ( 


CvnuAjf  mt  a  Student ;   Cuutm  and  Mimoom  mt  poor 
Sekolartt  with  books 

CYPRIAN. 

Iv  the  sweet  solitude  of  this  cahn  place. 

Tills  intricate  wild  wilderness  of  trees 

And  flowers  and  undergrowth  of  odorous  plants, 

LeaYe  me  ;  ^e  books  you  brought  out  of  the  house 

To  me  are  oYer  best  sodety. 

And  whilst  with  glorious  festiYal  and  song 

Antioch  now  celebrates  the  consecration 

Of  a  proud  temple  to  great  Jupiter, 

And  bears  his  imase  in  loud  jubilee 

To  its  new  shrine,  I  would  consume  what  still 

LiYes  of  the  dving  day,  in  studious  thought. 

Far  from  the  throns  and  turmoiL  You,  my  friends, 

Gro  and  enjoy  the  lestiYal  ;  it  will 

Be  worth  the  labour,  and  return  for  me 

When  the  sun  seeks  its  grsYc  among  the  billows, 

Which  among  dim  grey  clouds  on  the  horizon 

Dance  like  white  plumes  upon  a  hearse  ; — and  here 

I  shall  expect  you. 

MOSCON. 

I  cannot  bring  my  mind. 
Great  as  my  haste  to  see  the  festival 
Certamly  is,  to  leave  you,  Sir,  without 
Just  saying  some  three  or  four  hundred  words. 
How  is  it  possible  that  on  a  day 
Of  such  festivity,  you  can  bring  your  mind 
To  come  forth  to  a  solitary  country 
With  three  or  four  old  books,  and  turn  your  back 
On  aU  this  mirth  t 

CLARIN. 

My  master's  in  the  right ; 
There  is  not  anything  more  tiresome 
Than  a  procession  day,  with  troops  of  men. 
And  dances,  and  all  that. 

MOSCON. 

From  first  to  last, 
Clarin,  you  are  a  temporizing  flatterer  ; 
You  praise  not  what  you  feel,  but  what  he  does ; — 
Toadeater ! 

CLARIN. 

You  lie — under  a  mistake — 
For  this  is  the  most  civil  sort  of  lie 
That  can  be  given  to  a  mau*s  face.    I  now 
Say  what  I  think. 


Enough 
Puffed  up  with  you] 
You  always  take  th* 
Now  go,  and  as  I  si 
When  night  falls,  Yt 
This  glorious  £sbrie 

How  happens  it,  alt 
The  folly  of  enjoyin; 
That  yet  you  go  the 


Is  dear : — ^who  oYei 
Others  to  dot— - 

So  would  I  fly  to  L 


Livia  is  she  who  ha 
But  he  is  mox'e  thai 
Livia,  I  come  ;  goo* 

Now  since  I  am  alo 
The  question  which 
With  doubt,  since  f 
The  words  of  mysU 
In  which  he  definefl 
Can  find  no  Grod  wi 
Fitly  agree.  It  is  i 
Which  I  must  fathc 

Enter  the  Di 


But  thou  shalt  noYc 

What  noise  is  that  an 
What  art  thou  1— 

EYen  from  this  moi 


SCENES  FROM  CALDERON. 
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In  this  wild  place,  and  my  poor  horse,  at  last 
Quite  overcome,  has  stretched  himself  upon 
The  enamelled  tapestry  of  this  mossy  mountain. 
And  feeds  and  rests  at  the  same  time.     I  was 
Upon  my  way  to  Antioch  upon  business 
Of  some  importance,  but  wrapt  up  in  cares 
(Who  is  exempt  from  this  inheritance!) 
I  parted  from  my  company,  and  lost 
My  way,  and  lost  my  servants  and  my  comrades. 

CTPRIAN. 

'Tis  singular,  that,  even  withm  the  sight 
Of  the  high  towers  of  Antioch,  you  could  lose 
Your  way.     Of  all  the  avenues  and  green  paths 
Of  this  wild  wood  there  is  not  one  but  leadiei, 
As  to  its  centre,  to  the  walls  of  Antioch  ; 
Take  which  you  will  you  cannot  miss  your  road. 

DJSMON. 

And  such  is  ignorance  I     Even  in  the  sight 
Of  knowledge  it  can  draw  no  profit  from  it. 
But,  as  it  still  is  early,  and  as  I 
Have  no  acquaintances  in  Antioch, 
Being  a  stranger  there,  I  will  even  wait 
The  few  surviving  hours  of  the  day, 
Until  the  night  shall  conquer  it.     I  see. 
Both  by  your  dress  and  by  the  books  in  which 
You  find  delight  and  company,  that  you 
Are  a  great  student ; — for  my  part,  I  feel 
Much  sympathy  with  such  pursuits. 


CTPRIAN. 


Studied  much 


Have  you 


DiEMON. 

No  ; — and  yet  I  know  enough 
Not  to  be  wholly  ignorant. 


CYPRIAN. 


What  science  may  you  know 


Pray,  Sir, 


D.CM0N. 


CTPRIAN. 


Many. 


Alas! 


Much  pains  must  we  expend  on  one  alone, 
And  even  then  attain  it  not ; — but  you 
Have  the  presumption  to  assert  that  you 
Knew  nuuiy  without  study. 

DjmoN. 

And  with  truth. 
Vur,  in  the  country  whence  I  come,  sciences 
lloquire  no  learning, — they  are  known. 

CYPRIAN. 

Oh,  «rould 
I  were  of  that  bright  country  !  for  in  this 
The  more  wt;  study,  we  the  more  discover 
Our  ignorance. 

DA-'MOn. 

It  is  so  true,  that  I 
Had  so  much  arroganec  as  to  opfKwe 
The  chair  of  the  most  high  Profe^^sorship, 
And  ohuined  many  votes,  and  though  I  lost, 
I'he  attempt  was  still  more  glorious  than  the 

failure 
Could  be  dishonourable  :  if  jou  believe  not, 


Let  us  refer  it  to  dispute  respectins 
That  which  you  know  best,  and  although  I 
Know  not  the  opinion  you  maintain,  and  though 
It  be  the  true  one,  I  will  take  the  contrary. 

CYPRIAN. 

The  offer  gives  me  pleasure.    I  am  now 
Debating  with  myself  upon  a  passage 
Of  Plinius,  and  my  mind  is  racked  with  doubt 
To  understand  and  know  who  is  the  God 
Of  whom  he  speaks. 

DAMON. 

It  is  a  passage,  if 
I  recollect  it  right,  couched  in  these  words : 
^  God  is  one  supreme  goodness,  one  pure  essence^ 
One  substance,  and  one  sense,  all  sight,  all  hands." 


'Tis  true. 


CYPRIAN. 
DJSMON. 

What  difficulty  find  you  here  t 


CTPRIAN. 

I  do  not  recognize  amonff  the  Grods 

The  God  defined  by  Plimus :  if  he  most 

Be  supreme  goodness,  even  Jupiter 

Is  not  supremely  good ;  because  we  see 

His  deeds  are  evil,  and  his  attributes 

Tainted  with  mortal  weakness.    In  what  w^wnf 

Can  supreme  goodness  be  conaisteDt  with 

The  passions  of  humanity  t 

DJOfON. 

ThewisdofB 
Of  the  old  world  masked  with  the  names  of  Godi 
The  attributes  of  Nature  and  of  Man ; 
A  sort  of  popular  philosophy. 

CTPRIAN. 

This  reply  will  not  satisfy  me,  for 

Such  awe  is  due  to  the  high  name  of  God, 

That  ill  should  never  be  imputed.    Then, 

Examining  the  question  with  more  care. 

It  follows,  that  the  gods  should  alwa^'S  will 

That  which  is  best,  were  they  supremely  good. 

How  then  docs  one  will  one  thing— one  another  I 

And  you  may  not  say  that  I  allege 

Poetical  or  philosophic  learning  u— 

Consider  the  ambiguous  responses 

Of  their  oracular  statues ;  mm  two  shrines 

Two  armies  shall  obtain  Uie  assurance  of 

One  victory.     Is  it  not  indisputable 

That  two  contending  wills  can  never  lead 

To  the  same  end  1     And,  being  opposite. 

If  one  be  good  is  not  the  other  evil  t 

Evil  in  God  is  inconceivable  ; 

But  supreme  goodness  fails  among  the  god» 

Without  their  unioa. 

DJDION. 

I  deny  your  major. 
These  responses  are  means  towards  some  end 
Unfiithomed  by  our  intellectual  beam. 
They  are  the  work  of  providence,  and  more 
The  battle's  loss  may  profit  those  who  loee. 
Than  victory  advantage  those  who  win. 

CTPRIAN. 

That  I  admit,  and  yet  that  God  should  not 
(Falsehood  is  incompatible  with  deity) 


TRANSLATIONa 


AMore  the  victoiy,  it  would  be  enough 
To  have  permitted  the  defeat ;  if  God 
Be  all  sight, — God,  who  beheld  the  tmth. 
Would  not  have  giren  aamiranee  of  an  end 
Nerer  to  be  aooomplished  ;  thus,  although 
The  Deity  may  aceording  to  his  attributes 
Be  well  distinguiihed  into  persons,  jet^ 
Even  in  the  mmutest  cirenmstanoe. 
Hit  essence  must  be  one. 


DJDION. 

To  attain  the  end. 
The  affections  of  the  actors  in  the  scene 
Must  haYe  been  thus  influenced  by  his  Yoiee. 

CTFBIAN. 

But  for  a  purpose  thus  subordinate 

He  might  have  employed  genii,  good  or  evUi — 

A  sort  of  spirits  called  so  by  the  learned. 

Who  roam  about  inspiring  good  or  evil, 

And  from  whose  influence  and  existence  we 

May  well  infer  our  immortality : — 

Thus  Grod  might  easily,  without  descending 

To  a  gross  falsehood  in  his  proper  person. 

Have  moved  the  affections  oy  this  mediation 

To  the  just  point. 

D.SNON. 

These  triflinp;  contradictions 
Do  not  suffice  to  impugn  the  umty 
Of  the  high  gods ;  in  Uiings  of  great  importance 
They  still  appear  unanimous ;  consider 
Thai  glorious  fabric — ^man,  his  workmanship, 
U  stamped  wi^  one  conception. 

CTP&aAN. 

Who  made  man 
Must  have,  methinks,  the  advantage  of  the  others. 
If  they  are  equal,  might  they  not  have  risen 
In  opposition  to  the  woric,  and  being 
All  hands,  according  to  our  author  here, 
Have  still  destroyed  even  as  the  other  made  ! 
If  equal  in  their  power,  and  only  unequal 
In  opportunity,  which  of  the  two 
Will  remain  conqueror  t 

D^MOX. 

On  impossible 
And  false  h^'pothesis,  there  can  be  built 
No  argument.     Say,  what  do  you  infer 
From  this  t 

CYPRIAN. 

That  there  must  be  a  mighty  God 
Of  supreme  goodness  and  of  highest  grace. 
All  sight,  all  hands,  all  truth,  infallible. 
Without  an  equal  and  without  a  rival ; 
The  cause  of  all  things  and  the  effect  of  nothing. 
One  power,  one  will,  one  substance,  and  one  essence. 
And  in  whatever  persons,  one  or  two. 
His  attributes  may  be  distinguished,  one 
Sovereign  power,  one  solitary  essence, 
One  cause  of  all  cause. 

IThepriie* 

DAEMON. 

How  can  I  impugn 
So  clear  a  consequence  t 


My  victoiy  ! 


CTPRIAN. 

Do  you  regret 


Whi 
In  rivalry  of  witt 
And  urge  new  difl 
Depart,  for  I  heai 
And  it  is  time  tha 
My  journey  to  thf 


Remain  in  peace  1 
To  study,  I  will  w 
In  sweet  oblivion 
A  piece  of  excellei 
Huve  power  given 
Against  Justina's  i 
From  one  effect  ti 


Met  a  more  leanM 
Revolve  this  doub 

Ent 

Here  stop.  Tho 
Impenetrable  by  t 
Shall  be  sole  witm 


If  there  were  won 

Thou  needest  not  i 
That  in  the  field  tl 
Speaks  thus. 


Ha 

Be  it  enough  that 
Although  unarmoi 


Between  me  and  i 


And  desert  cells  1 
Enter 

Run,  run  !  for  wh 
We  hear  the  clasli 


Run  to  approach  1 
To  avoid  them.    £ 


Be  silent,  fellows  ! 
In  blood  and  fame 
One  of  the  noble  n 
The  other  son  of  tl 
And  cast  away,  on 
Two  lives,  the  hon 
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LBLIO. 

Cyprian, 
A  Ithougb  my  high  respect  towards  your  person 
Holds  now  my  sword  suspended,  thou  canst  not 
Restore  it  to  the  slumber  of  its  scabbard. 
Thou  knowest  more  of  science  than  the  duel ; 
For  when  two  men  of  honour  take  the  field, 
No  counsel  nor  respect  can  make  them  friends, 
But  one  must  die  in  the  pursuit. 

PLORO. 

I  pray 
That  yon  depart  hence  with  your  people,  and 
Leave  us  to  finish  wliat  we  have  begun 
Without  advantage. 

CYPRIAN. 

Though  you  may  imagine 
That  I  know  little  of  the  laws  of  duel. 
Which  vanity  and  valour  instituted, 
You  are  in  error.     By  my  birth  I  am 
Held  no  less  than  yourselves  to  know  the  limits 
Of  honour  and  of  infamy,  nor  has  study 
Quenched  the  free  spirit  which  first  ordered  them ; 
And  thus  to  me,  as  to  one  well  experienced 
In  the  false  quicksands  of  the  sea  of  honour. 
You  may  refer  the  merits  of  the  case  ; 
And  if  I  should  perceive  in  your  relation 
That  either  has  the  right  to  satisfaction 
From  the  other,  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour 
To  leave  you. 

LELIO. 

Under  this  condition  then 
I  will  Delate  the  cause,  and  you  will  cede 
And  must  confess  th'  impossibility 
Of  compromise  ;  for  the  same  lady  is 
Beloved  by  Floro  and  myself. 

FLORO. 

It  seems 
Much  to  me  that  the  light  of  day  should  look 
Upon  that  idol  of  my  heart — but  he — 
Leave  us  to  fight,  according  to  thy  word. 

CYPRIAN. 

Permit  one  question  further :  is  the  lady 
Impossible  to  hope  or  not  t 

LSLIO. 

She  is 
So  excellent,  that  if  the  light  of  day 
Should  excite  Floro's  jealousy,  it  were 
Without  just  cause,  for  even  the  light  of  day 
Trembles  to  gaze  on  her. 


Part  marry  herf 


Andyoat 


CYPRIAN. 

Would  you  for  your 

FLORO. 

Such  is  my  confidence. 

CYPRIAN. 


LELIO. 

O,  would  that  I  could  lift  my  hope 
So  high  *  for  though  she  is  extremely  poor, 
Her  virtue  is  her  dowry. 


CYPRIAN. 

And  if  you  both 
Would  marryher,  is  it  not  weak  and  vain. 
Culpable  and  unwoithy,  thus  beforehand 
To  slur  her  honour  !     What  would  tlie  world  say 
If  one  should  slay  the  other,  and  if  she 
Should  afterwards  espouse  the  murderer ! 

iThe  rivals  agree  to  rafter  their  quarrel  to  Cyprian  ; 
Mfko  in  eoMcquence  visits  JuariNA,  awt  ttecomes 
enamoured  qfker:  she  disdains  him,  and  hs  retires 
to  a  solilarjf  tea-shore. 


SCENE    H. 

CYPRJAJI. 

O  memory !  ))cnnit  it  not 

That  the  tyrant  of  my  thought 

Be  another  soul  that  still 

Holds  dominion  o'er  the  will ; 

Tlukt  would  refuse,  but  can  no  more. 

To  bend,  to  tremble,  and  adore. 

Vain  idolatry ! — I  saw. 

And  gazing  became  blind  with  e^ror  ; 

Weak  ambition,  which  the  awe 

Of  her  presence  bound  to  terror  I 

So  beautiful  she  was — and  I, 

Between  my  love  and  jealousy, 

Am  so  convulsed  with  hope  and  fear. 

Unworthy  as  it  may  appear ; — 

So  bitter  is  the  life  I  live. 

That,  hear  me.  Hell !  I  now  would  give 

To  thy  most  detested  spirit 

My  soul,  for  ever  to  inherit. 

To  suffer  punishment  and  pine. 

So  this  woman  may  be  mine. 

Hear'st  thou.  Hell  I  dost  thou  reject  it! 

My  soul  is  offered  I 

DJUION  {unseen), 

I  accept  it. 
{Tempcstt  with  thunder  and  liffhtning 

CYPRIAN. 

What  is  this  I  ye  heavens,  for  ever  pure. 
At  once  intensely  radiant  and  obscure ! 

Athwart  the  ethereal  halls 
The  lightning's  arrow  and  tlic  thunder-balla 

The  &y  affright. 

As  from  the  horizon  round. 

Burst  with  eartliquake  sound, 
In  mighty  torrents  the  electric  fountains ; — 
Clouds  quench  the  sun,  and  thunder  snuikc 
Strangles  the  air,  and  fire  eclipses  heaven. 
Philosophy,  thou  canst  not  even 
Compel  their  causes  underneath  thy  yoke, 
From  yonder  clouds  even  to  the  wavi>a  below 
The  fragments  of  a  single  ruin  choke 

Imagiaation's  flight ; 
For,  on  flakes  of  surge,  like  feathers  light. 
The  ashes  of  the  dcsoUtion  cast 

Upon  the  gloomy  blast. 
Tell  of  the  footsteps  of  the  storm. 
And  nearer  see  tlie  melancholy  form 
Of  a  great  phip,  the  outcast  of  the  sea. 

Drives  miserably ! 
And  it  must  fly  the  pity  of  the  port, 
Or  perish,  and  its  bat  and  sole  resort 
Is  its  own  raging  enemy. 

A   A 


IM 


TEANSLAT10X8. 


The  trrror  of  the  tlirOliiis  crjr 
Wa»i  a  Cutal  |tftifib<<ir 
Of  euoiiux  <i«atii.  vho  h<n«rrb  uifV 
Upoci  thftt  •luftttered  prw, 

Tluit  tlnrv  wlto  di«r  fxiC  nmr  be  dvin;;  ttilL 

•  •  •     w 

And  U4/C  alotMT  tlfte  ifittni'  eltixM.'-uu 
Anr  pupulou*  with  vild  portentA, 
But  t\uu  amd  cliip  is  ••  a  minurle 
iff  Midden  niio,  fur  it  dnr«w  •o  faM 
It  •Htnis  ••  if  it  had  arrajed  iu  furm 
With  the  hemdloo;^  aiuniu 
It  fetrikcK — I  almoct  feel  the  thuek^ — 
It  MUimbies  oa  a  jagged  mdCf — 
&yturkU»  of  Uood  <m  the  white  foam  are 

J  Umput—'AU  €sclatm  rtUum 

We  are  all  loat ! 

VMMon  (•riihim\ 
Now  from  thix  plank  will  I 
Paas  to  the  land,  and  thus  fulfil  m}-  fcclMtue. 

crraiAW. 
A«  in  contempt  of  the  elenieuul  rage 
A  nuui  oomea  forth  in  safety,  while  the  ship's 
Great  form  is  in  a  watery  eclipse 
Obliteratud  from  the  (M.an*H  pa^. 
And  round  its  wreck  the  hu^  si^-monsters  sit, 
A  horrid  conclave,  and  the  whistling  wave 
la  heaped  oftr  its  carcase,  like  a  grave. 

Tk«  l>JEMO«  enUrt  as  euajKd/rom  Ou  sea. 

j»Muon  (aside). 
It  was  essential  to  my  purposes 
To  wake  a  tumult  on  the  sapphire  ocean. 
That  in  this  unknown  form  1  might  at  length 
Wipe  out  tlie  blot  of  the  discomfiture 
SoMtained  U|K>n  the  mountain,  and  assail 
With  a  n**w  war  the  soul  of  Cyprian, 
Forging  the  instruments  of  his  destruction 
Even  fhmi  his  love  and  from  his  wisdom. — 0 
Beloved  earth,  dear  mother,  in  thy  iKMom 
I  seek  a  refuj^e  from  the  monster  who 
Precipitates  itself  upon  me. 

cvraiAN. 

Friend, 
Collect  thyself;  and  be  the  memory 
Of  thy  late  suffering,  und  thy  greatest  sorrow 
But  OS  a  shadow  uf  the  pa-st, — for  nuthing 
Beneath  the  circle  of  the  nunni  but  fluws 
And  cluiiiges,  and  can  never  know  rejiose. 

D.V.MOS. 

And  who  art  thou,  before  whose  feet  my  fate 
Has  prostrated  nie  t 

CYPRIAN. 

Ojie  who,  moved  with  pity, 
Would  soothe  its  stings. 

D.«MO!>f. 

Oh  !  that  can  never  be ! 
No  solace  can  my  lasting  sorrows  find. 


Wherefore  t 


CYPRIAN. 


D^MOM. 

Because  my  happiness  is  lost. 
Yet  I  lament  what  has  long  ceased  to  be 
The  object  of  dtwins  or  raemoryi 
And  my  life  is  not  life. 


(H  this  earthqnaki 
And  th«»  cr%fttaIUBi 

« 

Its  windless  caha  i 
A»  if  iis  hear^'  wn 
Oxilv  Ut  oTfimhehi 
Who  art  tboo,  aad 


My  cominj;  hither 
Or  I  can  teU.  Ai 
sh^wredt  is 


Since  thou  desiresi 
M%*Belf  to  thee ;— f 
A  worid  of  happini 
This  I  have  lost,  m 
For  ever.  In  my 
So  high  and  so  her 
In  lineage  so  supn 
Which  penetrated 
Beneath  my  feet,  t 
A  king — whom  1 1 
Because  all  others 
Before  the  terrors 
In  his  high  palace 
Of  living  light— ca 
Named  nie  hi»  cuu 
Stung  me  with  pri4 
In  mighty  comp^ 
His  seat,  and  place 
Upon  his  subject  ti 
The  depth  to  whid 
Was  the  attempt,  i 
Repentance  of  the 
Therefore  1  chose 
Of  nut  to  be  subdu 
Of  reconciling  nie 
By  coward  cetision 
Nor  am  I  now,  noi 
And  there  was  hop 
For  many  suffrage 
Hailed  me  their  lo 
Are  mine,  and  mai 
Thus  vanquished,  i 
I  left  his  seat  of  ei 
Shooting  forth  poia 
With  inauspicious 
Proclaiming  venge 
And  imprecating  o 
Rapine  and  death, 
Over  the  mighty  h 
A  pirate  ambushec 
A  lynx  crouched  ^ 
And  craggy  shores 
The  expanse  of  th< 
In  this  great  ship. 
In  the  light  breath 
And  which  the  sea 
Seeking  ever  a  mo 
I  seek  a  man,  whoi 
To  keep  his  word  y 
In  tempest,  and,  al 
Bridle  the  forest  m 
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For  other  causes  I  forbore  to  soothe 

Their  fury  to  FavoniAn  gentleness ; 

I  could  and  would  not :  (thus  I  wake  m  him  lAsUtt 

A  love  of  magic  art.)    Let  not  this  tcni|>est. 

Nor  the  succeeding  calm  excite  thy  wonder  ; 

For  by  my  art  the  sun  would  turn  as  pale 

As  his  wc»tk  sister  with  unwonted  fear  ; 

And  in  my  wisdom  arc  the  orbs  of  Heaven 

Written  as  in  a  record.     I  have  pierced 

The  flaming  circles  of  their  wondrous  spheres, 

And  know  them  as  thou  knowest  every  comer 

Of  this  dim  spot.     Let  it  not  seem  to  thee 

That  I  boast  vainly  ;  wouldst  thou  that  I  work 

A  charm  over  this  waste  and  savage  wood. 

This  Babylon  of  crags  and  aged  trees, 

Filling  its  leafy  coverts  with  a  horror 

Thrilling  and  strange!  I  am  the  friendless  guest 

Of  th(.*se  wild  oaks  and  pines — and  as  from  thee 

1  have  received  the  hospitality 

Of  this  rude  place,  I  offer  thee  the  fruit 

Of  years  of  toil  in  recompense  ;  whatever 

Thy  wildest  dream  presented  to  thy  thought 

As  object  of  desire,  that  shall  be  thine. 


And  thenceforth  shall  so  firm  an  amity 
Twixt  thou  and  me  be,  that  neither  fortune, 
The  monstrous  phantom  which  pursues  success. 
That  careful  miser,  that  free  pnjdigal, 
Who  ever  alternates  with  changeful  hand 
Evil  and  good,  reproach  and  fame ;  nor  Time, 
That  loadstar  of  the  ages,  to  whose  beam 
The  winged  years  speed  o'er  the  intervals 
Of  their  unequal  revolutions  ;  nor 
Heaven  itself,  whose  beautiful  bright  stars 
Rule  and  adorn  the  world,  can  ever  make 
The  least  division  between  thee  and  me, 
Since  now  I  find  a  refuge  in  tliy  favour. 


SCENE  II L 

7k«  Djkmon  tempts  JiwriWA,  who  is  a  Christian. 

DiEMOM. 

Abyss  of  Hell !  I  call  on  thee. 

Thou  wild  misrule  of  thine  own  anarchy  I 

From  thy  prison-house  set  free 

The  spirits  of  voluptuous  death. 

That  with  their  mighty  bn*ath 

Tliey  may  destroy  a  world  of  virgin  thoughts ; 

Let  her  chaste  mind  with  fancies  thick  as  motes 

Be  peopled  from  thy  shadowy  deep. 

Till  her  guiltless  phantasy 

Full  to  overflowing  be  I 

And,  with  sweetest  harmony, 

Let  birds,andflowers,andleavoB,andall  things  move 

To  love,  only  to  love. 

Let  nothing  meet  her  eyes 

But  signs  of  Love's  soft  victories ; 

Ijei  nothing  meet  her  ear 

But  sounds  of  Love's  sweet  sorrow ; 

So  that  from  faith  no  succour  may  she  borrow 

But,  guided  by  my  spirit  blind 

And  in  a  magic  snare  entwined. 

She  may  now  H«,>ek  Cyprian. 

Begin,  while  I  in  silence  bind 

My  voice,  when  thy  sweet  song  thou  hast  begun. 


A   VOICB  WITHIR. 

What  is  the  glory  far  above 
All  else  in  human  life  I 

ALL. 

Love !  love  I 

[  Whilf  thfse  tpordt  are  sunff,  the  Djcmo.v  pots  cut  a\ 
ons  doort  and  Jusnif  a  enters  at  anotlur, 

THB  FIRST  VOICK. 

There  is  no  form  in  which  the  flro 
Of  love  its  traces  has  impressed  not. 
Man  lives  far  more  in  love's  desire 
Than  by  life's  breath  soon  possessed  not. 
If  all  that  lives  must  love  or  die, 
All  shapes  on  (?arth,  or  sea,  or  sky. 
With  one  consent  to  Heaven  cry 
That  the  glory  far  above 
All  else  in  life  is — 

ALL. 

I^ve  I  0  love  I 

JUSTIN  A. 

Thou  melancholy  thought,  which  art 
So  fluttering  and  so  sweet,  to  theo 
When  did  1  give  the  liberty 
Thus  to  afllict  my  heart! 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  new  power 
Which  doth  my  fevered  being  movci 
Momently  raging  more  and  more  I 
What  subtle  pain  is  kindhnl  now 
Which  from  my  heart  doth  overflow 
Into  my  senses ! — 

ALL. 

Love,  O  love  I 

JU8TIMA. 

Tis  that  enamoured  nightingale 

Who  gives  me  the  reply : 

He  ever  tells  the  same  soft  tale 

Of  passion  and  of  constancv 

To  his  mate,  who,  rapt  and  ftmd, 

Listening  sits,  a  bough  beyond. 

Be  silent.  Nightingale ! — No  more 

Make  me  think,  in  hearing  t)i<w 

Thus  tenderly  thy  love  deplore. 

If  a  bird  can  feel  his  so. 

What  a  man  would  feel  for  me. 

And,  voluptuous  vine,  O  thou 

Who  seekest  most  when  least  pursuing,— 

To  the  trunk  thou  interlacest 

Art  the  verdure  which  embraoest, 

And  the  weight  which  is  its  ruin, — 

No  more,  with  green  embraces,  vine. 

Make  me  think  on  what  thou  lovcstr-' 

For  whilst  thou  thus  tliy  boughs  entwine, 

I  fear  lest  thou  sbouldst  teach  me,  sophist^ 

How  arms  might  be  entangled  too 

Light-enchanted  sunflower,  thou 
Who  gazest  ever  true  and  tender 
On  tlie  sun's  revolving  splendour. 
Follow  not  his  faithless  gUuioe 
With  thy  faded  eountcnanee. 
Nor  teach  my  beating  heart  to  fmrt 
If  leaves  can  mourn  without  a  tear. 
How  eyes  must  weep  f  O  Nightingale, 
Cease  from  thy  enamoured  tale^-> 

A   A   S 
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Leafy  vine,  unwreath  thy  bower, 
RmtlMw  Minflower,  cease  to  move, — 
Or  tell  me  all,  what  p<»8onou8  power 
Ye  line  against  me. — 

ALL. 

Love  I  loTel  love  I 

JUSTIfTA. 

It  cannot  be !  Whom  have  I  ever  loved  1 
Trophies  of  my  oblivion  and  disdain, 
Floro  and  Lclio  did  1  not  reject  t 
And  Cyprian  t — 

ISu  becomet  tr&^Med  at  Ike  immc  oTCvpRiAif. 

Did  I  not  requite  him 
With  such  severity,  that  he  has  fled 
Where  none  has  ever  heard  of  him  again  t — 
Alas !  I  now  begin  to  fear  that  this 
Mav  be  the  occasion  whence  desire  grows  bold. 
As  if  there  were  no  danger.     From  the  moment 
That  I  pronounced  to  my  own  listening  heart, 
Cyprian  is  absent,  O  miserable  me ! 
I  know  not  what  I  feel  I  iMore  calmip. 

It  must  be  pity 
To  think  thatunch  a  man,  whom  all  the  world 
Admired,  should  be  forgot  by  all  the  world. 
And  1  the  cause.  iShe  again  htcttme$  troubled. 

And  yet  if  it  were  pity, 
Floro  and  Lello  might  have  eaual  share, 
For  they  are  both  imprisoned  for  my  sake.  iCaiwUp. 
Alas  I  what  reasonings  are  these !    It  is 
Enough  I  pity  him,  and  that,  in  vain. 
Without  this  ceremonious  subtlety. 
And  woe  is  me !  I  know  not  where  to  find  him  now, 
Even  should  I  seek  him  through  this  wide  world. 

Enter  Dsuon, 
DiBMON. 

Follow,  and  I  will  lead  thee  where  he  is. 

JUSTINA. 

And  who  art  thou,  who  hast  found  entrance  hither. 
Into  my  chamber  through  the  doors  and  locks! 
Art  thou  a  monstrous  shadow  which  my  in^^/lni^Bif 
Has  formed  in  the  idle  air ! 

DJUIOlf. 

No.     I  am  one 
Called  b^  the  thought  which  tyrannises  thee 
From  hw  eternal  dwelling ;  who  this  day 
Is  pledged  to  bear  thee  unto  Cyprian. 

JUSTINA. 

So  shall  thy  promine  fail.     This  agony 
Of  pasKioii  which  afflicts  my  heart  and  soul 
May  sweep  imagination  in  its  storm  ; 
The  will  is  firm. 

DAMON. 

Already  half  is  done 
In  the  imagination  of  an  act. 
The  sin  incurred,  the  pleasure  then  remains  ; 
Let  not  the  will  stop  half  way  on  the  road. 

JUSTINA. 

I  will  not  be  discouraged,  nor  despair. 
Although  I  thought  it,  and  although  'tis  true 
That  thought  is  but  a  prelude  to  the  deed : — 
Thought  is  not  in  my  power,  but  action  is : 
I  will  not  move  my  foot  to  follow  thee. 


But  a  far  mightier  i 
Exerts  itself  within 
Compelling  thee  to  t 
That  it  shall  force  tl 
Resist,  Justinaf 

B 


Must  force  thy  wilL 


It  were  not  free  if  tl 


Come,  where  a  pi 


Too  dear. 

'Twill  soothe  thy  hei 

'TIS  dread  captivity. 


^Tis  shame,  'tis  torn 


Canst  thou  defend  tl 
If  my  power  drags  t 


Consists  in  God. 

IHe  vaihty  <imIm 


W 

Only  by  not  owning 
But  since  thou  thus 
I  will  assume  a  feigi 
Make  thee  a  victim  • 
For  I  will  mask  a  s[ 
Who  will  betray  thy 
And  doubly  shall  I  i 
First  by  dishonourin 
False  pleasure  to  tn 


Appeal  to  Heaven  a| 
May  scatter  thy  deh 
Upon  my  fame  vanif 
Evt  n  as  flame  dies  i 
And  as  the  floweret  ^ 
And  thou  shouldst  n 
Do  I  still  speak !— £ 
Stand  here  before  m 
And  yet  I  saw  him. 
Or  can  the  heated  ni 
From  its  own  fear! 
Peril  is  near.  Lisai 
Liviai-^ 


SCENES  FROM  CALDERON. 


S»7 


Bnta  LitAiroBR  an4  Litia. 
UftlHBBlU 

0  my  daughter;  what! 

LIVIA. 

What! 

MTftTINA. 

Saw  yoQ 
A  man  go  forth  from  my  apartment  now  t — 

1  scarce  sustain  myself ! 

LlSAJfDBR. 

A  man  here!* 

JVSTINA. 

Have  you  not  seen  him  t 

LIVIA. 


No,  lady. 


I  saw  him. 


MJSTINA. 


LISANDER. 

Tis  impofwible  ;  the  doors 
Which  led  to.  this  apartment  were  all  locked.. 

uviA  (euid€)j. 
I  dare  say  it  was  Moscon  whom  she  saw. 
For  he  was  locked  up  in  my  room. 

LISANDBR. 

It  mua^ 
Have  been  some  image  of  thy  phantasy. 
Such  melancholy  as  thou  feedcst  Lb 
Skilful  in  forming  such  in  the  vain  air 
Out  of  the  motes  and  atoms  of  the  day» 


LITtA. 

My  master  %  in  the  right. 

JUSTINA. 

Oh,  woald  it  were 
Delusion  !  but  I  fear  some  greater  ill. 
I  feel  as  if  out  of  m  v  bleeding  bosom 
My  heart  was  torn  m  fragments ;  aye, 
Some  mortal  spell  is  wrought  against  my  frame ; 
So  potent  was  the  charm,  that  had  not  God 
Shielded  my  humble  innocence  from  wrong, 
]  ^ould  have  sought  my  sorrow  and  my  uiame 
With  willing  steps. — ^Livia,  quick,  bring  my  cloak, 
For  I  must  seek  refuge  from  these  extremes 
Even  in  the  temple  otthe  highest  God 
Which  secretiy  the  faithful  worship. 

UTIA. 

Here. 

JUSHNA  (putting  on  her  cloak). 
In  this,  as  in  a  shroud  of  snow,  ma/  I 
Quench  the  consuming  fire  in  which  I  bum, 
Wasting  away ! 

LISANDBR. 

And  I  will  go  with  thee. 

LlVIA. 

When  I  onee  see  them  aafe  out  of  the  house, 
I  shall  breathe  freely. 

MTSTINA. 

So  do  I  confide 
In  thy  just  ftiroar.  Heaven ! 

LISAlfDKB. 

Let  us  go. 

JUSTINA. 

Thine  is  the  oause,  great  God !  Turn,  for  my  Mkc 
And  fur  thine  own^  siersifully  to  se  t 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


SCENES 


FROM    THE    FAUST    OF   GOi 


raoumuB  iit  HSAVBif. 
Tkt  Lord  amt  tht  Hott  ofHeavm. 

Enter  1%ree  Archangeli, 

RAPHAEL. 
f  ■■  son  makes  music  as  of  old 

Amid  tho  rival  spheres  of  HcaTen, 
On  its  predestined  circle  rolled 

With  thunder  R|>eed :  the  Angels  even 
Draw  strength  from  gazing  on  its  glance, 

Though  none  its  meaning  fathom  may ; — 
Tho  world's  unwithered  countenance 

Is  bright  as  at  creation's  day. 

OABRIKL. 

And  swift  and  swift,  with  rapid  lightness, 

The  adorned  Eartli  spins  silently, 
Alternating  Elysian  brightness 

With  deep  and  dreadful  night ;  the  sea 
Foams  in  broad  billows  from  the  deep 

Up  to  the  n>ckH ;  and  r<>ck»  niul  ocean, 
Onward,  with  spheres  which  never  sleep. 

Are  hurried  in  eternal  motion. 

MICHAEL. 

And  tempests  in  contention  roar 

From  land  to  sea,  from  sea  to  land ; 
And,  raging,  weave  a  chain  of  power 

Which  girds  the  earth  as  with  a  band. 
A  flashing  desolation  there 

Flames  before  the  thunder's  way ; 
But  thy  servants.  Lord,  revere 

Tho  gentle  changes  of  thy  day. 

CHORUS   OF   THE  THREE. 

The  Angels  draw  strength  from  thy  glance, 
Though  no  one  comprehend  thee  may : — 

Thy  world's  unuithered  countenance 
is  bright  as  on  creation's  day.* 


*   RAPIIAKL. 

The  sun  tonnds,  according  to  ancient  ciiHtom, 

In  tlic  soug  of  cQiuIation  uf  his  brothcr-sphcit«. 

And  its  fore-written  circle 

FulHlH  with  a  step  of  thunder. 

Its  countenance  gives  the  Angels  strength* 

Thouffh  no  one  can  fathom  it. 

The  incredible  high  works 

Are  exoullent  as  at  the  first  day. 


Bnitr 

MBl 

As  thou,  0  Lord,  oi 
To  interest  thyself  i 
And  ask,  ^  How  goi 
And  as  indulgently 
Thou  tookedst  not  i 
Thou  seest  me  here  o 
Though  I  should  sc 
You  will  excuse  me 
In  the  high  style  w] 
My  pathos  certainly 
Had  you  not  long  si 
Nothing  know  I  to 
I  observe  only  how 
The  little  god  o'  the 
As  wondeiful  as  on 
A  little  better  woul 
Not  given  him  a  gli 
Which  he  calls  reai 
To  live  more  beasti 


And  swift,  and  in 
The  adornment  ol 
And  exchangcH  P, 
With  deepdrcadf 
The  sea  foaniH  in 
Fn»m  its  de»»p  hot 
And  rocks  and  sei 
In  tho  eternal  swi 

And  storms  roar  I 
Fnim  sea  to  hind. 
And  make,  ragini 
Of  (Ut'in-ht  operat 
There  flames  a  fl* 
Dofiire  the  )iath  o 
Hut  thy  Nervants, 
The  K^-'ntle  alterai 

Thy  countenance 
Though  none  can 
And  all  thy  lufty 
An*  excellent  oh  a 

Such  is  the  litenil  tn 
it  in  imp«)8Hible  to  repre 
of  tho  versification  ;  ev 
of  the  ideas  e<ica)ie  in  t 
readiT  b  surpriiied  to 
HoU. 


SCENES  FROM  FAUST. 


3fi9 


With  reverence  to  your  Lordshiif  be  it  spoken, 
He's  like  one  of  those  long-legged  grasshoppers 
Who  flits  and  jumps  about,  and  sings  for  ever 
The  same  old  soug  i'  the  grass.    There  let  him  lie. 
Burying  his  nose  m  every  heap  of  dang. 

THE  LORD. 

Have  yon  no  more  to  say  1  Do  you  come  here 
Always  to  scold,  and  cavil,  and  complain  t 
Seems  nothing  ever  right  to  you  on  earth  t 

MEPHI8TOPHBLE8. 

No,  Lord ;  I  find  all  there,  as  ever,  bad  at  best. 
Even  I  am  sorry  for  man's  days  of  sorrow ; 
I  could  myself  almost  give  up  the  pleasure 
Uf  plaguing  the  poor  things. 

THE  LORD. 

Knowest  thou  Faust ! 


Che  Doctor  t 


MEPHISTOPUELBS. 
THE   LORD. 

Ay ;  my  servant  Faust. 


MEPHISTOPHBLES. 

In  truth 
He  serves  you  in  a  fashion  quite  his  own. 
And  the  fooFs  meat  and  drink  are  not  of  earth. 
His  aspirations  bear  him  on  so  far 
That  he  is  half  aware  of  his  own  folly. 
For  he  demands  from  Heaven  its  fairest  star, 
And  from  the  earth  the  highest  joy  it  bears  ; 
Yet  all  things  far,  and  all  Uiings  near,  are  vain 
To  calm  the  deep  emotions  of  his  breast. 

THE  LORD. 

Though  he  now  serves  me  in  a  cloud  of  error, 
I  will  soon  lead  him  forth  to  the  clear  day. 
When  trees  look  green,  full  well  the  gardener  knows 
That  fruits  and  blooms  will  deck  tJie  coming  year. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

What  will  you  bet ! — now  I  am  sure  of  winning — 
Only  observe  you  give  me  full  permission 
To  lead  him  softly  on  my  path. 

THE  LORD. 

As  long 
As  he  shall  live  upon  the  earth,  so  long 
Ih  nothing  unto  thee  forbidden. — Man 
Must  err  till  he  has  ceased  to  struggle. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Thanks. 
And  that  is  all  I  ask  ;  for  willingly 
I  never  make  acquaintance  with  the  dead. 
The  full  fresh  clu'ckH  of  youtli  arc  food  for  me, 
And  if  a  corpse  knocks,  I  am  not  at  home. 
For  I  am  like  a  cat — I  like  to  play 
A  little  with  the  mouse  before  I  eat  it. 

THE  LORD. 

Well,  well,  it  is  permitted  thee.     Draw  thou 
HiH  npirit  from  its  springs;  as  thou  find*st  power, 
S<'i/o  him  and  lead  him  on  thy  downward  path ; 
And  stand  ashamed  when  failure  teaches  tnee 
That  a  f^ood  man,  even  in  his  darkest  longingSy 
Is  well  aware  of  the  right  way. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Well  and  good. 
I  am  not  hi  much  doubt  about  my  bet. 


And,  if  I  lose,  then  'tis  your  turn  to  crow ; 
Enjoy  your  triumph  then  with  a  full  breast. 
Ay ;  dust  shall  he  devour,  and  that  with  pleasure, 
Like  my  old  paramour,  the  famous  Snake. 

THE  LORD. 

Pray  come  here  when  it  suits  you ;  for  I  nerer 
Had  much  dislike  for  people  of  your  sort. 
And,  among  all  the  Spirits  who  rebelled, 
The  knave  was  ever  Uie  least  tedious  to  me. 
The  active  spirit  of  man  soon  sleeps,  and  soon 
He  seeks  unbroken  quiet ;  therefore  I 
Have  given  him  the  Devil  for  a  companion, 
Who  may  |)rovoke  him  to  some  sort  of  work. 
And  must  create  for  ever. — But  ye,  pure 
Children  of  Gt)d,  enjoy  eternal  beao^  ;^ 
Let  that  which  ever  operates  and  lives 
Clasp  you  within  the  limits  of  its  love ; 
And  seize  with  sweet  and  melancholy  thoughts 
The  floating  phantoms  of  its  loveliness. 

IHeaven  elates  /  th«  Arckangelt  exemmt, 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

From  time  to  time  I  visit  the  old  fellow. 

And  I  take  care  to  keep  on  good  terras  with  him. 

Civil  enough  is  this  same  Grod  Almighty, 

To  talk  so  freely  with  the  Devil  himseUl 


SCENE. 


MAY-OAV  inOBT. 

The  Hartz  Mountain,  a  desolate  Cauntfy, 

WAWT,  HBmiSTOPHKLBS. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Would  you  not  like  a  broomstick  1  As  for 

I  wish  1  had  a  good  stout  ram  to  ride ; 

For  we  are  still  far  from  th'  appointed  pises. 

FAUST. 

This  knotted  staff  is  help  enough  for  me, 

Whilst  I  feel  fresh  upon  my  legs.     What  good 

Is  there  in  making  short  a  pleasant  way! 

To  creep  along  the  labyrintns  of  the  vales. 

And  climb  those  rocks,  where  ever-babbling  springs 

Precipitate  themselves  in  waterfalls, 

In  the  true  sport  that  seasons  such  a  path. 

Already  Spring  kindles  the  birchen  spray, 

And  the  hoar  pines  already  feel  her  breath : 

Shall  she  not  work  also  within  our  limbs  1 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Nothing  of  such  an  influence  do  I  feel. 

My  body  is  all  wintry,  and  I  wish 

The  flowers  upon  our  path  were  frost  and  snow. 

But  see,  how  melancholy  rises  now, 

Dimly  uplifting  her  beUited  beam. 

The  blank  unwelcome  round  of  the  red  moon. 

And  gives  so  bad  a  light,  that  every  step 

One  stumbles  'gainst  some  crag.  With  your  permis* 

I'll  call  an  Ignis-fatuus  to  our  aid :  (sion 

I  see  one  yonder  burning  jollily. 

Halloo,  my  friend  !  may  I  request  that  you 

Would  favour  us  with  your  bright  company  t 

Why  should  you  blaze  away  there  to  no  purpose  t 

Pray  be  so  good  as  light  us  up  this  way. 


TRAXSLATIOlCa 


Omr 


iGsrn-rATWft. 
be  It  wfoktm,  I  trifl  trjr 
the  li^tiiw  of  ■  jr 


Hfty  Im!  yo«r  wonlim  ttnaki  jo«  ksve  to  deal 
WidiflMB.    Go  Mrudbt  oa  bi  the  DeviTs 
Or  I  dbatt  pdT  joor  fUdkcriag  life 


I  foojwanfiMBMterof  tlM 
I  wil  acirwininotlito  m jwlf  to  voa. 
ObHt  eoMUer  thttt  to-okbt  tUi 
b  aU-onelwiitedy  aad  if  Jaek 
8howajoah»wajr,thoi^  joaihoiild 
Yott  oaglit  not  to  Iw  too  oxaet  with  hinu 


Wen, 


Iein»^Atva»  te  mtUmmit 


Tho  UmUi  of  the  ■pbore  of  drauB, 

The  bomdi  of  troe  aad  fake,  are  paat. 
Laad  ot  ooy  tfaoo  wandering  Gleam, 

Lead  w  onward,  far  aad  tut. 

To  the  wide,  the  deaeri  waato. 
B«l  aee,  bow  awift  advanee  and  ahlft 

Treca  behind  treea,  row  by  row, — 
How,  elift  bj  elift,  roeka  bend  and  lift 

Their  frowning  foreheada  as  we  go. 

The  giant«ioated  eraga,  ho  !  ho  I 

How  they  snort,  aad  how  they  bbw ! 

TlntNii^  the  moasy  aods  and  stones, 
fttresm  aad  streamlet  hurry  down, 
A  mahinff  throne  !    A  aonnd  of  seng 
Beneath  the  Taott  of  HeaTen  b  blown  ! 
Sweet  notes  of  lore,  the  speaking  tonea 
Of  thia  bright  day,  sent  down  to  say 
Thai  Paraidise  on  Earth  b  known, 
Bosonnd  around,  beneath,  above  ; 
All  we  hope  and  all  we  lore 
Finds  a  roioe  in  this  blithe  strain, 
Which  wakens  hill  and  wood  and  rill, 
And  ribrates  far  o'er  Held  and  Tale, 
And  which  Echo,  like  the  tale 
Of  old  times,  repeats  again. 

To-whoo  I  to-whoo !  near,  nearer  now 

The  sound  of  song,  the  rushing  throng  ! 

Are  the  screech,  the  lapwing,  and  the  jay. 

All  awake  as  if  'twere  day  t 

See,  with  long  legs  and  belly  wide, 

A  salanuinder  in  the  brake  1 

Every  root  is  like  a  snake, 

And  along  the  loose  hill  side, 

With  strange  contortions  through  the  night, 

Curls,  to  seise  or  to  affright ; 

And  animated,  strong,  and  many, 

Thoy  dart  forth  nolypus-antennie, 

To  blister  with  their  poison  spume 

The  wanderer.     Through  the  dazzling  gloom 

The  many-coloured  mice  that  thread 

The  dewy  turf  beneath  our  tread, 

In  troops  each  other's  motions  oniss, 

Through  the  heath  and  through  the  moss; 

And  in  legions  intertangled, 

The  fire-nius  flit,  and  swarm,  and  throng, 

Till  all  thu  mountain  dopthti  arc  s|)ajiglcd. 


How  TaRwoaahr 

One  may  ohaervw  «a 
How  Mammoa  gkmi 


A  meiaaefaoly  Gght, 
Shooto  from  the  hiw« 
Of  moontaina,  ligfati 
PiUars  of  smoke ;  b 
Here  the  li^barai 
Or  the  iUomined  dm 
And  BOW  it  glides  19 
And   now  bonto  i 


And  now  it  winds  on 
Throogh  the  far  Tall 
And  now  once  more 
MswBiii  itself  into  inl 
And  near  os  see  spai 
Like  golden  sand  sa 
The  pinnacles  of  ths 
That  hema  os  in  are 


Doea  not  Sir  Hamm 
Hb  palace  for  thb  $ 
A  pleasure  which  yo 
1  spy  the  boisterous 


The  children  of  the 
With  what  fierce  sti 


Cling  tightly  to  the  c 

Beware  !  for  if  with 

In  their  fierce  flight 

Their  breath  will  sw 

Thy  body  to  a  grave 

A  cloud  thickens  t 

Hark!  how  the  temp4 

The  owb  fly  out  u 

The  columns  of  the  < 

Are  split  and  shat 

The  roots  creak,  s 

And  ruinously  ovi 

The  trunks  are  en 

By  the  fierce  bUst 

Over  each  other  c 

In  terrible  and  int 

And  through  the  i 

The  airs  hiss  an 

It  b  not  the  voice 

Nor  the  wolf  in 


Dost  thou  not  hear ! 

Strange  accents  are  ringing 
Aloft,  afar,  anear ; 

The  witches  are  Ringing  ! 
The  torrent  of  a  raging  wizard's  song 
Streams  the  whole  mountain  along. 

CHORUS  OP   WITCH RS. 

The  stubble  is  yellow,  the  corn  is  gi-cen. 
Now  to  the  Brocken  the  witches  go  ; 
The  mighty  multitude  here  may  be  seen 
Gathering,  wizard  and  witch,  below. 
Sir  Urean  is  sitting  aloft  in  the  air  ; 
Hey  over  stock !  and  hey  over  stone  ! 
'Twixt  witches  and  incubi,  what  shall  be  done  I 
Tell  it  who  dare  !  tell  it  who  dare  I 

A  VOICE. 

Upon  a  sow-swine,  whose  farrows  were  nine. 
Old  Baubo  rideth  alone. 

CHORUS. 

Honour  her  to  whom  honour  is  due. 

Old  mother  Baubo,  honour  to  you  ! 

An  able  sow  with  old  Baubo  upon  her, 

Is  worthy  of  glory,  and  worthy  of  honour  I 

The  legion  of  witches  is  coming  b^ind, 

Darkening  the  night  and  outspeeding  the  wind — 

A   VOICK. 

Which  way  comest  thou  ! 

A  TOICB. 

Over  Ilsenstein ; 
The  owl  was  awake  in  the  white  moon-shine  ; 
I  saw  her  at  rest  in  her  downy  nest. 
And  she  stared  at  me  with  her  broad  bright  eyne. 

VOICES. 

And  you  may  now  as  well  take  your  course  on  to 

Hell, 
Since  you  ride  by  so  fast  on  the  headlong  blaflt 

A   VOICE. 

She  dropt  poison  upon  me  as  I  past 
Here  are  the  wounds — 

CHORUS  OP   WITCHES. 

Come  away  I  come  along  I 
The  way  is  wide,  the  way  is  long. 
But  what  is  that  for  a  Bedlam  tturong  f 
Stick  with  the  prong,  and  scratch  wiui  the  broom. 
The  child  in  the  cradle  lies  strangled  at  home. 
And  tlie  mother  is  clapping  her  hands. — 

SEMI-CHORUS  OF   WIZARDS  I. 

We  gUde  in 
Like  snails  when  the  women  are  all  away  ; 
.\nd  from  a  house  once  given  over  to  sin 
Woman  has  a  thousand  steps  to  stray. 

SBMI-CHORUS   II. 

A  thousand  steps  must  a  woman  take. 
Where  a  man  but  a  single  spring  will  make. 

VOICES   ABOVE. 

Come  with  us,  come  with  us,  from  FeloosM 

VOICES   BELOW. 

With  what  joy  would  we  fly  through  the  upper  sVy; 
Weare  wafihed,  weare  'nointed,  stark  naked  are  we! 
But  our  toil  and  our  pain  are  for  ever  in  vain. 


BOTH  CHORUSES. 

The  wind  is  still,  the  stars  are  fled. 
The  melancholy  moon  is  dead  ; 
The  magic  notes,  like  spark  on  spark. 
Drizzle,  whistling  through  the  dark. 
Come  away  1 

VOICES   BELOW. 

Stay,  oh  stay  I 

VOICES   ABOVE. 

Out  of  the  crannies  of  the  rocks 
Who  calls  t 

VOICES  BELOW. 

Oh,  let  me  join  your  flocks  t 
I,  three  hundred  years  have  striven 
To  catch  ^our  skirt  and  mount  to  Heaven,— 
And  still  m  vain.    Oh,  might  I  be 
With  company  akin  to  me  I 

BOTH  CHOEUIBS. 

'  Some  on  a  ram  and  some  on  a  prong, 
On  poles  and  on  broomsticks  we  flutter  along ; 
Forlorn  is  the  wight  who  can  rise  not  to-night. 

A  HALF   WITCH  BELOW. 

I  have  been  tripping  this  manv  an  hour : 
Are  the  others  alreadv  so  far  More  f 
No  quiet  at  home,  and  no  peace  abroad  t 
And  less  methinks  is  founa  by  the  road. 

CHORUS  OF  WITCHES. 

Come  onward,  away !  aroint  thee,  aroint  1 
A  witch  to  be  strong  must  anoint~-anoini^ 
Then  every  trough  will  be  boat  enough  ; 
With  a  rag  for  a  sail  we  can  sweep  through  the  skj 
Who  fliet  not  to-night,  when  means  he  to  fly  t 

BOTH  CHORuan. 
We  ding  to  the  skirt,  and  we  steike  on  the  ground; 
Witch-legions  thicken  around  and  around ; 
Wizard-swarms  cover  the  heath  all  over. 

ITheif  duund, 

MBPHISTOPHELES. 

What  thronging,  dashing,  ngin^,  rustling  ! 
What  whispering,  babblmg,  hissmg,  bustling ! 
What  glimmering,  spurting,  stinking,  burning  I 
As  Heaven  and  earth  were  overturning. 
There  is  a  true  witch  element  about  us  ; 
Take  hold  on  me,  or  we  shall  be  divided  : — 
Where  are  yon  t 

VAun  (from  a  dUtanoe), 
Here  I 

MBPHISTOPHELES. 

What! 
I  must  exert  my  authority  in  the  house. 
PUoe  for  young  Vohuid !  Pray  make  way,  good 

people. 
Take  hold  on  me,  doeter,  and  with  one  step 
Let  us  escape  from  this  unpleasant  crowd  : 
They  are  too  mad  for  people  of  my  sort 
Just  there  shines  a  peculiar  kind  of  light — 
Something  attracts  me  in  those  bashes. — Come 
This  way ;  we  shall  slip  down  there  in  a  minuteu 

FAUST. 

Spirit  of  Contradiction  I  Well,  lead  mr^ 
Twers  a  wise  feat  indeed  to  wander  out 
Into  the  Brocken  upon  May-day  night, 
.\nd  then  to  isolate  oneself  in  seom. 
Disgusted  with  the  hnmoon  of  the  tint 


TRANSLATIONS. 


MEPHISTOPHELn. 

See  yonder,  round  a  many-coloured  flame 
A  merr^-dub  is  huddled  all  together : 
Even  with  such  little  people  as  sit  there 
One  would  not  bo  alone. 


FAUST. 


Would  that  I  were 
Up  yonder  in  the  glow  and  whirling  smoke 
Where  the  blind  million  rush  impetuously 
To  meet  the  evil  ones  ;  there  might  I  solve 
Many  a  riddle  that  torments  me ! 


MKPHI8T0PHELB8. 


Yet 


Many  a  riddle  there  is  tied  anew 
Inextricably.    Let  the  great  world  rage  ! 
We  will  stay  here  safe  in  the  quiet  dwellings. 
Tis  an  old  custom.    Men  have  ever  built 
Their  own  small  world  in  the  great  world  of  all. 
I  see  young  witches  naked  there,  and  old  ones 
Wisely  attired  with  greater  decency. 
Be  guided  now  by  me,  and  you  shall  buy 
A  pound  of  pleasure  with  a  dram  of  trouble. 
I  hear  them  tune  their  instruments — one  must 
Get  used  to  this  danmed  scraping.    Come,  I'll 

lead  you 
Among  them  ;  and  what  there  you  do  and  see, 
As  a  fresh  compact  'twixt  us  two  shall  be. 

How  say  vou  now  1  this  space  is  wide  enough — 
Look  forth,  3rou  cannot  see  the  end  of  it — 
A  hundred  bonfires  burn  in  rows,  and  they 
Who  throng  around  them  seem  innumerable  : 
Dancing  and  drinking,  jabbering,  making  love, 
And  cooking,  are  at  work.    Now  tell  me,  friend, 
What  is  there  better  in  the  world  than  this  I 

FAUST. 

In  introducing  us,  do  you  assume 
The  character  of  wizuti  or  of  devil  t 

MEPUISTOPHBLES. 

In  truth,  I  generally  go  about 

In  strict  incognito  ;  and  yet  one  likes 

To  wear  one's  orders  upon  gala  days. 

I  have  no  ribbon  at  my  knee  ;  but  here 

At  home  the  cloven  foot  is  honourable. 

See  you  that  snail  there  ! — she  comes  creeping  up, 

And  with  her  feeling  eyes  hath  smelt  out  some- 

thing : 
I  could  not,  if  I  would,  mask  myself  here. 
G)nie  now  we'll  go  about  from  fire  to  fire  : 
I'll  be  the  pimp,  and  you  shall  be  the  lover. 

[To  tom€  old  WomfH,  %cho  are  sitting  round  a  heap 
<Hf  glimmering  coals. 

Old  gentlewomen,  what  do  you  do  out  here  t 
You  ought  to  be  with  the  young  rioters 
Right  in  the  thickest  of  the  revelr}' — 
But  every  one  is  best  content  at  home. 

GENERAL. 

Who  dare  confide  in  right  or  a  just  claim  1 
So  much  as  I  had  done  for  them !  and  now — 

With  women  and  the  people  'tis  the  same, 
Youth  will  stand  foremost  ever, — age  may  go 

To  tlie  dark  grave  unlionoured. 


MtNism 

People  assert  their  rights ;  t 
But,  as  for  me,  the  good  c 

Then  we  were  all  in  all ;  "tn 
One's  while  to  be  in  place 

That  was  indeed  the  golden . 

PARTBIU 

We  too  are  active,  and  we  d 
What  we  ought  not  perhaps 
Will  seize,  whilst  all  things 

round, 
A  spoke  of  Fortune's  wheel 

AUTROI 

Who  now  can  taste  a  treati 
And  ponderous  volume !  ' 
To  write  what  none  will  rei 
To  please  the  young  and  thi 

MEPHIST0PHKLB8.      (  Who  C 

grown  ver\ 
I  find  the  people  ripe  for  tl 
Since  I  last  came  up  to  the 
And  as  my  little  cask  runs 
So  is  the  world  drained  to  i 

PEDLAA-m 

Gentlemen  ;  do  not  hurry 
And  lose  the  chance  of  a  g 
I  have  a  pack  full  of  the  c 
Of  every  sort,  and  yet  in  i 
Is  nothing  like  what  may  1 
Nothing  uiat  in  a  moment 
Men  and  the  world  with  fii 
There  is  no  dagger  drunk 
From  which  consuming  po 
Bv  innocent  and  healthy  11 
The  price  of  an  abandonee 
No  sword  which  cuts  the  1 
Or  stabs  the  wearer's  enex 
No 

MEPHISTOl 

Gossip,  you  know  little  of 
What  has  been,  has  been 
They  sliape  themselves  int 
They  breed,  and  innovatic 
The  torrent  of  the  crowd  j 
You  think  to  impel,  and  a 


Who  is  that  yonder  ! 


FAU! 


LiUth. 


Who! 


MEPUISTO 

M 

FAUl 


MEPHISTO 

Lilithy.the  first  wife  of  At 
Beware  of  her  fair  hair,  i 
All  women  in  the  magic  o 
And  when  she  winds  thei 

neck. 
She  will  not  ever  set  him 

•  Awrtoff 


SCENES  FROM  FAUrfl*. 


3oa 


FAUST. 

There  sit  a  ;»irl  and  an  old  woman — they 
S(>cni  to  be  tired  with  pleasure  and  with  play. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

There  is  no  rest  to-night  for  any  one : 
When  one  dance  ends  another  is  begun  ; 
Come,  let  us  to  it.     We  shall  liave  rare  fun. 

IVAvetT  dances  and  nnps  teith  a  Oirlt  and  Mkphisto- 
PUKLK8  with  an  old  Woman, 

PROCTO-PHANTASmST. 

What  is  this  cursed  multitude  about  I 

Have  we  not  long  since  proved  to  demonstration 

That  ghosts  move  not  on  ordinary  feet ! 

13 ut  these  are  dancing  just  like  men  and  women. 

THE  GIRL. 

What  docs  he  want  then  at  our  ball  t 

FAUST. 

Oh  !  he 
Is  far  above  us  all  in  his  conceit : 
Whilst  we  enjoy,  he  reasons  of  enjoyment ; 
And  any  step  which  in  our  fiance  we  tread, 
If  it  be  left  out  uf  his  reckoning, 
Is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  stop. 
There  are  few  things  that  scandalise  him  not ; 
And,  when  you  whirl  round  in  the  circle  now. 
As  he  went  round  the  wheel  in  his  old  mill, 
He  says  that  you  go  wrong  in  all  respects, 
F«s|>ecially  if  you  congratulate  him 
Upon  the  strength  of  the  resemblance. 


PROCTO-PUANTASMIST. 


Fly! 


Vanish  1  Unheard-of  impudence!  What,  still  there! 
In  this  enlightened  age  too,  since  you  have  been 
Fn)ve<l  not  to  exist ! — But  this  infernal  brood 
Will  hear  no  reason  and  endure  no  rul^. 
Are  we  so  wise,  and  is  the  ftond  still  h;vanted! 
How  long  have  1  been  sweeping  out  this  rubbish 
Of  superatition,  and  the  world  will  not 
Come  clean  with  all  my  pains  ! — it  is  a  case 
Unheard  of  I 

THE  GIRL. 

Then  leave  off  teasing  us  so. 

PROCTO-PIIAXTASMIST. 

I  tell  you,  spirits,  to  your  faces  now, 
That  1  should  not  regret  this  despotism 
Of  spirits,  but  tliat  mine  can  wield  it  not. 
To-night  I  shall  make  poor  work  of  it, 
Vet  I  will  take  a  round  with  you,  and  hope 
Bi>fore  my  last  step  in  the  living  dance 
To  beat  the  poet  and  the  devil  together. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

At  last  he  will  sit  down  in  some  foul  puddle  ; 
That  is  his  way  of  solacing  himself  ; 
Uutil  some  leech,  diverted  with  his  gravity. 
Cures  him  of  spirits  and  the  spirit  together. 

[7V«  Facmt,  teho  has  se%'eded  from  the  dance. 

Why  do  yon  let  that  fair  girl  pass  from  you. 
Who  sang  so  sweetly  to  you  in  the  dance  i 


FAUST. 

A  red  mouse  in  the  middle  of  her  singing 
Sprang  from  her  mouth. 

WEPHISTOPHELES. 

That  was  all  right,  my  friend  : 
Be  it  enough  that  the  mouse  was  not  grey. 
Do  not  disturb  your  hour  of  happiness 
With  close  consideration  of  such  tritles. 


Tlien  saw  I — 


FAUST. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Wlmt! 


FAUST. 

Seest  thou  not  a  pale 
Fair  girl,  standing  alone,  far,  far  away  ! 
She  drags  herself  now  forward  with  slow  steps, 
And  seems  as  if  she  moved  with  sliackled  Icet  : 
I  cannot  overcome  the  thought  that  she 
Is  like  poor  Margaret. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Let  it  be — pass  on — 
No  good  can  come  of  it — it  is  not  well 
To  meet  it — it  is  an  enchanted  phantom, 
A  lifeless  idol ;  with  its  numbing  look. 
It  freezes  up  Uie  blood  of  man  ;  and  they 
Who  meet  its  ghastly  stare  are  turned  to  stone^ 
Like  those  who  saw  Medusa. 


FAUST. 

0,  too  true ! 
Her  eyes  are  like  the  eyes  of  a  fresh  corpse 
Which  no  beloved  hand  has  closed.     Alas  ! 
That  is  the  breast  which  Margaret  yielde<l  to 
Those  are  the  lovely  limbs  which  i  enjoyed  ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

It  is  all  magic,  poor  deluded  fool  I 

She  looks  to  every  one  like  his  first  love. 


FAUST. 

0  what  delight !  what  woe  I  I  cannot  turn 
My  looks  from  her  sweet  piteous  countenance. 
How  strangely  does  a  single  blood-red  line, 
Not  broader  Uian  the  sharp  edge  of  a  knife, 
Adorn  her  lovely  neck  1 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Ay,  she  can  carry 
Her  head  under  her  arm  upon  occasion  ; 
Perseus  has  cut  it  off  for  her.    These  pleasures 
End  in  delusion. — Gain  this  rising  ground, 
It  is  as  airy  here  as  in  a  [  ] 

And  if  I  am  not  mightily  deceived, 

1  see  a  theatre. — Wluit  may  thb  mean  ! 

ATTKIIDANT. 

Quite  a  new  piece,  the  hut  of  seven,  for  'tis 
The  custom  now  to  represent  that  number. 
'Tis  written  by  a  Dilettante,  and 
The  actors  who  perform  are  Dilettanti ; 
Excuse  me,  gentlemen  ;  but  I  must  vaniah. 
I  I  am  a  Dilettante  curtain-lifter. 


o 
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PREFACE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


This  volume  has  long  been  due  to  the  public ;  it  forms  an  important  portion  of  all 
that  was  left  by  Shelley,  whence  those  who  did  not  know  him  may  form  a  j aster  e«timate  of 
his  virtues  and  his  genius  than  has  hitherto  been  done. 

We  find,  in  the  verse  of  a  poet,  "  the  record  of  the  best  and  happiest  moments  of  the  best 
and  happiest  minds/'  *  But  this  is  not  enough — we  desire  to  know  the  man.  We  desire  to 
learn  how  much  of  the  sensibility  and  imagination  that  animates  his  poetry  was  founded  on 
heartfelt  passion,  and  purity,  and  elevation  of  character;  whether  the  pathos  and  the  fire 
emanated  from  transitory  inspiration  and  a  power  of  weaving  words  touchingly  ;  or  whether  the 
poet  acknowledged  the  might  of  his  art  in  his  iimiost  soul ;  and  whether  his  nerves  thrilled  to 
the  touch  of  generous  emotion.  Led  by  such  curiosity,  how  many  volumes  have  been  filled 
with  the  life  of  the  Scottish  plough-boy  and  the  English  peer ;  we  welcome  with  delight  every 
fact  which  proves  that  the  patriotism  and  tenderness  expressed  in  the  songs  of  Bums,  sprung 
from  a  noble  and  gentle  heart ;  and  we  pore  over  each  letter  that  we  expect  will  testify  that  the 
melancholy  and  the  unbridled  passion  that  darkens  Byron's  verse,  flowed  from  a  soul  devoured 
by  a  keen  susceptibility  to  intensest  love,  and  indignant  broodings  over  the  injuries  done  and 
suffered  by  man.  Let  the  lovers  of  Shelley's  poetry— of  his  aspirations  for  a  brotherhood  of 
love,  his  tender  bewailings  springing  from  a  too  sensitive  spirit — ^his  sjrmpathy  with  woe,  his 
adoration  of  beauty,  as  expressed  in  his  poetry ;  turn  to  these  pages  to  gather  proof  of  sincerity, 
and  to  become  acquainted  with  the  form  that  such  gentle  sjrmpathies  and  lofty  aspirations  work 
in  private  life. 

The  first  piece  in  this  volume,  "  A  Defence  of  Poetry,**  is  the  only  entirely  finished  prose 
work  Shelley  left.  In  this  we  find  the  reverence  with  which  he  regarded  his  art.  We  discern 
his  power  of  close  reasoning,  and  the  unity  of  his  views  of  human  nature.  The  language  is 
imaginative  but  not  flowery ;  the  periods  have  an  intonation  full  of  majesty  and  grace ;  and  the 
harmony  of  the  style  being  united  to  melodious  thought,  a  music  results^  that  swells  upon  the 
ear,  and  fills  the  mind  with  delight  It  is  a  work  whence  a  young  poet,  and  one  suffering  fron^ 
wrong  or  neglect,  may  learn  to  regard  his  pursuit  and  himself  with  that  respect,  without  which 
his  genius  will  get  clogged  in  the  mire  of  the  earth :  it  will  elevate  him  into  those  pure  regions, 
where  there  is  neither  pain  from  the  stings  of  insects,  nor  pleasure  in  the  fruition  of  a  gross 
appetite  for  praise.   He  will  learn  to  rest  his  dearest  boast  on  the  dignity  of  the  art  he  cultivates, 
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And  become  aware  that  his  best  claim  on  the  applause  of  mankind,  resolta 
more  in  the  holy  brotherhuod,  whose  vocation  it  is  to  divest  life  of  its  mat 
stooping  tendencies,  and  to  animate  it  with  that  power  of  turning  all  things  1 
good,  which  is  the  spirit  of  poetry. 

The  fragments*  that  follow  form  an  introduction  to  "  The  Bancjoet' 
of  Plato— and  that  noble  piece  of  writing  follows ;  which  for  the  first  t 
Athenian  to  the  English  reader  in  a  style  worthy  of  him.  No  prose  anth^ 
mankind  has  exerted  so  much  influence  over  the  world  as  Plato.  From  h 
commentators  of  early  Christianity  derived  many  of  their  most  abstruse  n 
ideas.  His  name  is  familiar  to  our  lips,  and  he  is  regarded  even  by  the  unleai 
of  the  highest  imaginativt*  faculty  ever  displayed  by  man — the  creator  of  m 
sentiment  which  in  another  guise  was  adopted  by  the  founders  of  chiv 
endowed  Socrates  with  a  large  portion  of  that  reputation  for  wisdom  and  viri 
him  evermore  with  an  imperishable  halo  of  glory. 

With  all  this,  how  little  is  really  known  of  Plato !    The  translation  \ 
and  un-English  in  its  style,  as  universally  to  repel.    There  are  excellent  ; 
his  dialogues  in  a  periodical  publication  called  the  "Monthly  Reposito 
English  reader  must  feel  deeply  obliged  to  the  learned  translator.     But 
defective  from  their  very  form  of  abridgment ;  and,  though  I  am  averse  to 
of  pages  from  which  I  have  derived  so  much  pleasure  and  knowledge,  the 
and  delicacy  of  language  with  which  the  ideas  are  invested  in  the  original, 
compared  with  the  soaring  poetry,  the  grace,  subtlety,  and  infinite  variety  o 
also,  the  dramatic  vivacity,  and  the  touch  of  nature,  that  vivifies  the  pa 
These  are  all  found  here.    Shelley  commands  language  splendid  and  me] 
renders  faithfully  the  elegance  and  the  gaiety  which  make  the  Symposiui 
sublime.    The  whole  mechanism  of  the  drama,  for  such  in  some  sort  it  it 
ApoUodoms,  the  sententiousness  of  Eryximachus,  the  wit  of  Aristophanes, 
eloquence  of  Agathon,  the  subtle  dialectics  and  grandeur  of  aim  of  Socrates, ' 
of  Alcibiades, — are  given  with  grace  and  animation.    The  picture  presen 
talent  which,  in  a  less  degree,  we  may  suppose  to  have  dignified  the  orgies 
of  free-spirited   wits, — Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and   Curran.     It  has  soi 
too  much  indeed,  and  perforce  omitted  ;   but  of  coarseness,  that  worst  sin 
has  nothing. 

Shelley^s  own  definition  of  Love  follows  ;  and  reveals  the  secrets  of  1 
and  yet  the  purest  and  softest  heart  that  ever  yearned  for  sympathy,  and 
own,  in  lavish  measure,  in  return.  "  The  Coliseum"  is  a  continuation  to 
same  subject.  Slielley  had  something  of  the  idea  of  a  story  in  this.  The  sti 
nurtured  from  infancy  exclusively  in  the  literature  of  his  progenitors, — and 
of  Pericles  might  have  been ;  and  to  heighten  the  resemblance,  Shel] 
of  a  woman,  whom  he  named  Diotima,  who  was  his  instructress  and  guide 
plan,  this  was  the  sort  of  development  he  sketched  r  but  no  word  more  wat 
in  these  pages. 

"  The  Assassins*'  was  composed  many  years  before.    The  style  is 


*  Small  portions  of  these  and  other  eemys  were  published  by  Captain  Medwin  in  a  news 
his  extracts  are  incorrect  and  incomplete.  I  miist  except  the  Essay  on  LoYe,  and  Rcnuu 
in  the  Gallery  of  Florence,  howerer,  as  they  appeared  there,  from  th*  blame  of  theae  defect 
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warmed  by  the  fire  of  youth.  I  do  not  know  what  story  he  had  in  view.  The  Assassins  were 
known  in  the  eleventh  century  as  &  horde  of  Mahometans  living  among  the  recesses  of  Lebanon,— 
ruled  over  by  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain;  under  whose  direction  various  murders  were 
committed  on  the  Crusaders,  which  caosed  the  name  of  the  people  who  perpetrated  them  to  be 
adopted  in  all  European  languages,  to  designate  the  crime  which  gave  them  notoriety.  Shelley's 
old  favourite,  the  Wandering  Jew,  appears  in  the  latter  chapters,  and,  with  his  wild  and  fearful 
introduction  into  the  domestic  circle  of  a  peaceful  family  of  the  Assassins,  the  fragment 
concludes.  It  was  never  touched  afterwards.  There  is  great  beauty  in  the  sketch  as  is 
btands ;  it  breathes  that  spirit  of  domestic  peace  and  general  brotherhood  founded  on  love, 
which  was  developed  afterwards  in  the  "  Prometheus  Unbound." 

The  fragment  of  his  "  Essay  on  the  Punishment  of  Death  '*  bears  the  value  which  the 
voice  of  a  philosopher  and  a  poet,  reasoning  in  favour  of  humanity  and  refinement,  must  possess. 
It  alleges  all  the  arguments  that  an  imaginative  man,  who  can  vividly  figure  the  feelings  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  can  alone  conceive;*  and  it  brings  them  home  to  the  calm  reasoner  with  the 
logic  of  truth.  In  the  milder  season  that  since  Shelley *s  time  has  dawned  upon  England,  oui 
legislators  each  day  approximate  nearer  to  his  views  of  justice  y  this  piece,  fragment  as  it  is, 
may  suggest  to  some  among  them  motives  for  carrying  his  beneficent  views  into  practice. 

How  powerful— how  almost  appalling,  in  its  vivid  reality  of  xepresentation,  is  the  essay  od 

"  Life !  *'    Shelley  was  a  disciple  of  the  Immaterial  Philosophy  of  Berkeley.    This  theory  gave 

unity  and  grandeur  to  his  ideas,  while  it  opened  a  wide  field  for  his  imagination.    The  creation, 

8uch  as  it  was  perceived  by  his  mind — a  unit  iu  immensity,  was  slight  and  narrow  compared 

with  the  interminable  forms  of  thought  that  might  exist  beyond,  to  be  perceived  perhaps 

hereafter  by  his  own  mind;  or  which  are  perceptible  to  other  minds  that  fill  the  universe, 

nut  of  space  in  the  material  sense,  but  of  infinity  in  the  immaterial  one.    Such  ideas  are,  in 

some  degree,  developed  in  his  poem  entitled  "Heaven:"  and  when,  he  makes  one  of  the 

interlocutors  exclaim, 

'*  Pe«c«  I  the  abyv  !■  wmthed  in  aooni 
Of  thy  preMunption*  atom-bom,** 

he  expresses  his  despair  of  being  able  to  conceive,  far  less  express,  all  of  variety,  majesty,  and 
beauty,  which  is  veiled  from  our  imperfect  senses  in  the  unknown  realm,  the  mystery  of  which 
his  poetic  vision  sought  in  vain  to  penetrate. 

The  "  Essay  on  a  Future  State "  is  also  unhappily  &  fragment.  Shelley  observes,  on  one 
occasion,  "  a  man  is  not  a  being  of  reason  only,  but  of  imaginations  and  affections."  In  this 
portion  of  his  Essay  he  gives  us  only  that  view  of  a  future  state  which  is  to  be  derived  from 
reasoning  and  analogy.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  mind  so  full  of  vast  ideas  concerning  the 
universe,  endowed  with  such  subtle  discrimination  with  regard  to  the  various  modes  in  which 
this  does  or  may  appear  to  our  eyes,  with  a  lively  fancy  and  ardent  and  expansive  feelings, 
should  be  content  with  a  mere  logical  view  of  that  which  even  in  religion  is  a  mystery  and  a 
wonder.  I  cannot  pretend  to  supply  the  deficiency,  nor  say  what  Shelley's  views  were — they 
were  vague,  certainly ;  yet  as  certainly  regarded  the  country  beyond  the  grave  as  one  by  no 
means  foreign  to  our  interests  and  hopes.  Considering  his  individual  mind  as  a  unit  divided 
from  a  mighty  whole,  to  which  it  was  united  by  restless  sjrmpathies  and  an  eager  desire  fof 
knowledge,  he  assuredlv  believed  that  hereafter,  as  now,  he  would  form  a  portion  of  that 


*  "  A  man,  to  be  greatly  gond.  must  imagine  intensely  and  comprchenairely ;  he  mutt  pot  himwif  In  the  place  ol 
another  and  of  many  othcrit ;  the  palna  and  pleamirea  of  his  species  must  become  his  own."— ^  V^ence  ofPuetrp. 
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wfaole  id  a  portioo  leai  iraperlccty  le«  safferbgy  thaa  the  Aarfclft  inHf 
impQM  Ml  aQ  who  liire  beneath  the  dooii.  To  me,  death  appcan  to  ba 
toy  hopca  of  a  hereafter  would  be  pale  and  drooping,  did  I  out  ezpc 
perfect  aad  belored  qtedmen  of  hnmanitj  on  tha  other  ihoce; 
jpiritaal  improrcnient  in  thia  life  prepares  the  waj  to  a  hi^ier 
a  iuth  art  fovad  in  arTtral  pawigti  of  SheQej's  worki.  In  one  of 
**  The  deatiny  of  naa  can  aeareel j  be  to  degraded,  that  ha  was  bora 
again,  in  a  joomal,  I  find  these  leelin^i  reeorded,  with  regvd  to  a  danger 
at  iea>— ^  I  had  time  in  that  moment  to  reflect  and  eren  to  reason  on  t 
thing  of  discomfort  aad  dinppointment  than  terror  to  me.  We  ihook 
bat  in  death  we  mi^  not  know  and  feel  our  anion  as  now.  I  hcype — 
vnmized  with  fear  for  what  will  be£d  this  inestimable  spirit  when  w 
Bjstic  ideality  tinged  these  specnlations  in  SheIlej*B  mind;  certain  st 
**  The  Settstire  Plant "  expiesi,  in  some  degree,  the  almost  iaeaqHrean 
die  into  another  state,  when  this  state  is  no  longer,  from  some  reason 
as  i^yparant,  accordant  with  oar  being—bat  that  those  who  rise  abo¥i 
of  man,  fula  from  before  oar  imperfect  organs ;  thej  remain,  in  thei 
delist,**  in  a  world  congenial  to  them — we,  clogged  bj  ''error,  ignor 
them  not,  till  we  are  fitted  by  porification  and  improTement  for  their  high< 
no  laligioas  doctrine,  nor  philosophical  precept,  can  shake  the  f&ith  that 
delicately  and  beaatifolly  moalded,  as  Shelley's,  so  endowed  with  wondn 
eyed  genins — so  good,  so  pare — woald  never  be  shattered  and  diipersed  by 
the  qoalitiea  and  conscionsness  that  formed  him,  are  not  only  indestrocti 
in  the  form  under  which  they  were  united  here,  and  that  to  become  wortl 
the  bliss  of  a  reanion. 

The  fragments  of  metaphysics  will  be  highly  prized  by  a  metaphyi 
aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  strip  bare  the  internal  nature  of  man,  to  diTcsl 
mistakes  engendered  by  feuniliarity,  and  by  language,  which  has  become  < 
and  those  very  ideas  erroneous.  Had  not  Shelley  deserted  metaphysics  f 
and  had  he  not  been  lost  to  us  early,  so  that  all  his  vaster  projects  were 
the  waves,  he  would  have  presented  the  world  with  a  complete  theory 
which  Berkeley,  Coleridge,  and  Kant,  would  have  contributed ;  but  more 
and  entire,  than  the  systems  of  these  writers.  His  nerves,  indeed,  we 
these  intense  meditations  on  his  owni  nature,  thrilled  him  with  pai 
imagination  and  awoke  sensation,  and  rendered  him  dizzy  from  too  great 

•  "  Bat  in  this  life 

Of  termr,  ignorance,  and  atrife. 
Where  nothing  ia,  but  all  thinga  aeem. 
And  we  the  abadowa  of  the  dream, 

It  la  a  modeat  creed,  and  yet 
i*U*fi»nnt,  if  one  oonaidera  it. 
To  own  that  death  ilaelf  muat  teb 
Like  all  the  reat,  a  mockery. 

That  garden  aweet,  that  lady  fair, 
And  all  awoot  ahapea,  and  odoura  there, 
In  truth,  hav)  never  paaaed  away; 
*Tla  wr,  'tin  oura  are  changed^not  they. 

Vnr  li^ve,  and  beauty,  and  delight. 
TUptP  !■  no  dpiith,  n^r  change ;  their  might 
lCa(H>pdii  our  orgaita.  which  endure 
No  light,  being  tbemaelvea  obacurc." 


s    .  ..t.im. 
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lill  awe  and  tremor  possessed  him^  and  he  fled  to  the  voice  an  J  presence  of  one  he  loved  to 
relieve  the  mysterious  a^tation  that  shook  him.* 

He  at  one  time  meditated  a  popular  essay  on  morals ;  to  thow  how  virtue  resulted  from 
the  nature  of  man,  and  that  to  fulfil  its  laws  was  to  abide  by  that  principle  from  the  fulfilment 
of  which  happiness  is  to  spring.    The  few  pages  here  given  are  all  that  he  left  on  this  subject. 

The  fragment  marked  aa  second  in  these  ''Speculations  on  Morals"  is  remarkable  for  its 
subtlety  and  truth.  I  found  it  on  a  single  leaf,  disjoined  from  any  other  subject. — It  gives  Uie 
true  key  to  the  history  of  man ;  and  above  all,  to  those  rules  of  conduct  whence  mutual  happiness 
has  its  Hource  and  security. 

This  concludes  the  essays  and  fragments  of  Shelley.  I  do  not  give  them  as  the  whole  that 
he  left,  but  as  the  most  interesting  portion.  A  Treatise  on  Political  Reform  and  other 
fragments  remain,  to  be  published  wlien  his  works  assume  a  complete  shape. 

I  do  not  know  why  Shelley  selected  the  ''Ion"  of  Plato  to  translate.  Probably  because 
he  thought  it  characteristic ;  that  it  unfolded  peculiar  ideas,  and  those  Platonic,  with  regard 
to  poetry ;  and  gave  insight  into  portions  of  Athenian  maimers,  pursuits,  and  views,  which 
would  have  been  otherwise  lost  to  us.  We  find  manifestation  here  of  the  exceeding  partiality 
felt  by  the  Greeks,  for  every  exhibition  of  eloquence.  It  testifies  that  love  of  interchanging  and 
enlarging  ideas  by  conversation,  which  in  modem  society,  through  our  domestic  system  of  life, 
is  too  often  narrowed  to  petty  objects,  and  which,  from  their  fashion  of  conversing  in  streets  and 
under  porticoes,  and  in  public  places,  became  a  passion  far  more  intense  than  with  us.  Among 
those  who  ministered  exclusively  to  this  taste,  were  the  rhapsodists ;  and  among  rhapsodists. 
Ion  himself  tells  us,  he  was  the  most  eminent  of  his  day ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  enthusiastic 
and  poetic  temperament,  and  abundantly  gifted  with  the  power  of  arranging  his  thoughts  in 
glowing  and  fascinating  language,  his  success  proves.  But  he  was  singularly  deficient  in  reason. 
AVhen  Socrates  presses  on  him  the  question  of,  whether  he  as  a  rhapsodist  is  as  well  versed  in 
nautical,  hippodromic,  and  other  arts,  as  sailoss,  charioteers,  and  various  artisans  ?  he  gives  up 
the  point  with  the  most  foolish  inanity.  One  would  fancy  that  practice  in  his  pursuit  would 
have  caused  him  to  reply,  that  thou^  he  was  neither  mariner  nor  horseman,  nor  practically 
skilled  in  any  other  of  the  pursuits  in  question,  yet  that  he  had  consulted  men  versed  in  them  ; 
and  enriching  his  mind  with  the  knowledge  afforded  by  adepts  in  aU  arts,  he  was  better  qualified 
by  study  and  by  his  gift  of  language  and  enthusiasm  to  explain  these,  as  they  form  a  poilion  of 
Humerus  poetry,  than  any  individual  whose  knowledge  was  limited  to  one  subject  only.  But 
luu  had  no  such  scientific  view  of  his  profession.  He  gives  up  point  after  point,  till,  as  Socrates 
observes,  he  meet  absurdly  strives  at  victory,  under  the  form  of  an  expert  leader  of  armies.  In 
this,  as  in  all  the  other  of  Plato's  writings,  we  are  perpetually  referred,  with  regard  to  the 
enthusiastic  and  ideal  portion  of  our  intellect,  to  something  above  and  beyond  our  sphere,  the 
inspiration  of  the  Qod — the  influence  exercised  over  the  human  mind,  either  through  the 
direct  agency  of  the  deities,  or  our  own  half-blind  memory  of  divine  knowledge  acquired  by 
the  suul  in  its  antenatal  state.  Shelley  left  Ion  imperfect — I  thought  it  better  that  it  should 
appear  ok  a  whole — but  at  the  same  time  have  marked  with  brackets  the  passages  that  have 
been  added  ;  the  rest  appears  exactly  as  Shelley  left  it. 

Respect  for  the  name  of  Plato  as  well  as  that  of  Shelley,  and  reliance  on  the  curiosity 
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Uut  the  English  reader  must  feel  with  regard  to  the  sealed  hook  ef 
canaed  me  to  inclade  in  this  Tolnme  the  fragment  of  '^Menexenii 
**  The  Republic.*  In  the  first  we  hare  another  admirable  wpedmax  < 
the  latter  the  opinions  and  views  of  Plato  enounced  in  ''The  Repa 
Miarkabie  to  Shelley,  are  presenredy  with  the  additioPi  in  some  inata 
ohaenrations  Ml  them. 

Theiest  of  the  Tolnme  is  dnefij  composed  of  letteis.  ^  Tlie  Joimal 
and  ^  Letters  from  Genera,**  were  published  manj  years  ago  by  Shelley '. 
b  singular,  from  the  circnmstance  that  it  was  not  written  for  pnblics 
too  trivial  for  snch  by  its  author.  Shelley  caused  it  to  be  printed,  ai 
letters,  which  contain  some  of  the  most  beautiful  descriptions  ever 
from  Italy,  which  are  addressed  to  the  same  gentleman  as  the  Teci|ne 
Oenera,  ore  in  a  similar  spirit  of  observation  and  remark.  The  readc 
they  are  so  few,  and  that  one  or  two  are  missing.  The  eminent  Oer 
Richter,  says,  that  "to  describe  any  scene  well,  the  poet  must  make 
his  camera  obseura,  and  look  at  it  through  this*  Shelley  pursues  t 
descriptions ;  he  always,  as  he  says  himself,  looks  beyond  the  actual 
meaning,  t3rpified,  illustrated,  or  caused  by  the  external  appearance 
endeavoured  to  define  it;  he  was  convinced  that  the  canons  of  tasti 
fiagable;  and  that  these  are  to  be  sought  in  the  most  admirable  worl 
studied  intently,  and  with  anxious  scrutiny,  the  parts  in  detail,  ai 
whole,  to  discover  what  tends  to  form  a  beautiful  or  sublime  work. 

The  loss  of  our  beloved  child  at  Rome,  which  drove  us  northward 
the  one  soon  after  bom,  and  the  climate  of  Florence  disagreeing  so  ext 
he  ceased  at  Pisa  to  be  conversant  with  paintings  and  sculpture  ;  a  d 
in  one  of  his  letters,  and  in  many  points  of  view  to  be  greatly  regretted. 

His  letters  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gisbome,  and  to  Mr.  Reveley,  the  son  oi 
marriage,  display  that  helpful  and  generous  benevolence  and  friendshi 
characteristic.  He  set  on  foot  the  project  of  a  steam-boat  to  ply  between  ] 
for  their  benefit,  as  far  as  pecuniary  profit  might  accrue ;  at  the  same  time 
interest  in  the  undertaking,  for  its  own  sake.  It  was  not  puerile  vanity, 
honest  pride,  that  made  him  enjoy  the  idea  of  being  the  first  to  introduce 
the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  and  to  glory  in  the  consciousness  of  being  in  this  mam 
creatures.  Unfortunately,  he  was  condemned  to  experience  a  failure.  T 
of  our  friends  drew  them  to  England,  and  the  boat  and  the  engine  wer 
was  deeply  disappointed ;  yet  it  'will  be  seen  how  generously  he  exc 
themselves,  and  relieves  them  from  the  remorse  they  might  naturally  feel 
his  money  and  disappointed  his  desires.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Shell 
letter  to  Mrs.  Gisbome,  when  that  lady  was  absent  in  England  ;  and  I  b 
some  measure  described  her,  in  my  notes  to  the  poems.  "  Mrs.  Gisbom< 
my  father  in  her  younger  days.  She  was  a  lady  of  great  accomplishmeE 
her  frank  affectionate  nature.  She  had  a  most  intense  love  of  kno\ 
trembling  sensibility,  and  j)re8er>ed  freshness  of  mind  after  a  life  of  consi 
a  favounte  friend  of  my  father,  wo  had  sought  her  ivith  eagerness,  and  the 
friendship  subsiNtod  between  us." 
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The  letters  to  Leigh  Hunt  have  already  been  published.  They  are  monuments  of  the 
friendship  which  he  felt  for  the  man  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  tragedy  of  ''  The  Cenci,**  in 
terms  of  warm  and  jost  enlogiam.  I  have  obtained  but  few  to  other  friends.  He  had,  indeed, 
cot  more  than  one  or  two  other  correspondents.  I  have  added  such  letters  as,  daring  our  brief 
separations  in  Italy,  were  addressed  to  myself  ;  precious  relics  of  love,  kindness,  gentleness,  and 
wisdom.  I  have  but  one  fault  to  find  with  them,  or  with  Shelley,  in  my  union  with  him.  His 
inexpressible  tenderness  of  disposition  made  him  delight  in  giving  pleasure,  and,  ui^ed  by  this 
feeling,  he  praised  too  much.  Nor  were  his  endeavours  to  exalt  his  correspondent  in  her  own 
eyes  founded  on  this  feeling  only.  He  had  never  read  "  Wilhelm  Meister,"  but  I  have  heard 
him  say  that  he  regulated  his  conduct  towards  his  friends  by  a  maxim  which  I  found  afterwards 
in  the  pages  of  Goethe — *^  When  we  take  people  merely  as  they  are,  we  make  them  worse  ; 
when  we  treat  them  as  if  they  were  what  they  should  be,  we  improve  them  as  far  as  they  can 
be  improved."  This  rule  ni^y  perhaps  admit  of  dispute,  and  it  may  be  argued  that  truth  and 
frankness  produce  better  fruits  than  the  most  generous  deceit.  But  when  we  consider  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  oui  best  virtues  free  from  self-blindness  and  self>love,  and  recollect  the 
intolerance  and  fault-finding  that  usually  blots  social  intercourse  ;  and  compare  such  with  the 
degree  of  forbearance  and  imaginative  sympathy,  so  to  speak,  which  such  a  system  necessitates, 
we  must  think  highly  of  the  generosity  and  self-abnegation  of  the  man  who  regulated  his  conduct 
undeviatingly  by  it. 

Can  anything  be  more  beautiful  than  these  letters  1  They  are  adorned  by  simplicity, 
tenderness,  and  generosity,  combined  with  manly  views,  and  acute  observation.  His  practical 
opinions  may  be  found  here.  His  indignant  detestation  of  political  oppression  did  not  prevent 
him  from  deprecating  the  smallest  approach  to  similar  crimes  on  the  part  of  his  own  party  ;  and 
he  abjured  revenge  and  retaliation,  while  he  strenuously  advocated  reform.  He  felt  assured  that 
there  would  be  a  change  for  the  better  in  our  institutions  ;  he  feared  bloodshed,  he  feared  the 
ruin  of  many.  Wedded  as  he  was  to  the  cause  of  public  good,  he  would  have  hailed  the  changes 
that  since  his  time  have  so  signally  ameliorated  our  institutions  and  opinions,  each  acting  on  the 
other,  and  which  still,  we  may  hope,  are  proceeding  towards  the  establishment  of  that  liberty 
and  toleration  which  he  worshipped.  ^*  The  thing  to  fear,"  he  observes,  ''  will  be,  that  Uie 
change  should  proceed  too  faut — it  must  be  gradual  to  be  secure.** 

I  do  not  conceal  that  I  am  far  from  satisfied  with  the  tone  in  which  the  criticisms  on  Slieliey 
arc  written.  Some  among  these  writers  praise  the  poetry  with  enthusiasm,  and  even  discrimi- 
nation ;  but  none  understand  the  man.  I  hope  this  volume  will  set  him  in  a  juster  point  of 
view.  If  it  be  alleged  in  praise  of  Goethe  that  he  was  an  artist  as  well  as  a  poet ;  that  his 
principles  of  composition,  his  theories  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  the  ends  of  existence,  rested  on 
a  noble  and  secure  basis  ;  not  less  does  that  praise  belong  to  Shelley.  His  Defence  of  Poetry  is 
alone  sufficient  to  prove  that  his  views  were,  in  every  respect,  defined  and  complete ;  his  faith 
'11  good  continued  firm,  and  his  respect  for  his  fellow-creatures  was  unimpaired  by  the  wrongs  he 
suffered.  Every  word  of  his  letters  displays  that  modesty,  that  forbearance,  and  mingled  meekness 
aiid  resolution  that,  in  my  mind,  form  the  perfection  of  man.  "  Gentle,  brave,  and  generous,**  he 
describes  the  Poet  in  Alastor :  such  he  was  himself,  beyond  any  man  I  have  ever  known.  To 
these  admirable  qualities  were  added,  his  genius.  He  had  but  one  defect — which  was  his 
leaving  his  life  incomplete  by  an  early  death.  O  that  the  serener  hopes  of  maturity,  the  happiet 
contentment  of  mid-life,  had  descended  on  his  dear  head,  to  calm  the  turbulence  of  youthful 
impetuosity— that  he  had  lived  to  see  his  country  advance  towards  freedom,  and  to  enrich  the 
world  with  his  own  virtues  and  genius  in  their  completion  of  experience  and  power  !     When 
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I  think  that  such  thingi  might  hirt  been,  and  of  mj  own  bhare  in 
the  pang  occasioned  hj  his  hm  can  nerer  psss  awaj— and  I  gain  re 
that  he  was  spared  mnch  saffsiing,  and  that  he  has  passed  into  a  spl 
to  his  inexpressible  tenderness,  his<generons  sjrmpathies,  and  his  rid 
from  the  physical  pain  to  which  he  was  a  martyr,  and  nnshsckl 
knper&ct  senses  which  hedged  him  in  on  earth,  he  enjoys  bean^ 
where  tbosa  to  whom  he  was  nnited  oa  earth  bj  vadous  ties  o 
admiration,  may  hope  to  join  him. 
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"  That  thou,  0  my  Brother,  impart  to  me  truly  how  it  stands 
man  of  thina;  what  lively  images  of  things  past  thy  memory  has  pai 
what  thoughts,  affections,  knowledge,  do  now  dwell  there.  For  this, 
I  can  see,  was  the  gift  of  hearing  and  speech  bestowed  on  us  two/'— 


ESSAYS, 
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ETC.  ETC. 


A   DEFENCE  OF  POETRY. 


PART   I. 

AcTOHDiNO  to  one  mode  of  regarding  those  two 
e^aHso))  of  mental  action,  which  are  called  reason 
and  imagination,  tlie  former  may  be  considered  as 
miud  contemplating  the  relations  borne  by  one 
thought  to  anotlier,  however  produced  ;  and  the 
latter,  as  mind  acting  upon  those  thoughts  so  as 
to  colour  tliem  with  its  own  light,  and  composing 
from  them,  as  from  elements,  otlier  thoughts,  each 
containing  within  itself  the  principle  of  its  own 
integrity.  The  one  is  the  rh  wottty,  or  the  principle 
of  synthesis,  and  has  for  its  objects  those  forms 
which  are  conmaon  to  universal  nature  and  exist- 
ence itself ;  the  other  is  therhXoytC«tr,  or  principle 
of  analysis,  and  its  action  regards  the  rekitions  of 
things,  simply  as  relations  ;  considering  thoughts, 
not  in  their  integral  unity,  but  as  the  algebraical 
representations  wliich  conduct  to  certain  general 
results.  Reason  is  the  enumeration  of  quantities 
already  known  ;  imagination  is  the  perception  of 
the  value  of  those  quantities,  both  separately  and 
as  a  whole.  Reason  respects  the  differences,  and 
imagination  the  similitudes  of  things.  Reason  is 
to  imagination  as  the  instrument  to  the  agent,  as 
the  body  to  the  spirit,  as  the  shadow  to  the  sub- 
stance. 

Poetry,  in  a  general  sense,  may  be  defined  to  be 
**  the  expression  of  the  imagination  : "  and  poetry 
is  connate  with  the  origin  of  man.  Man  is  an 
inHtruroent  over  which  a  series  of  external  and 
internal  impressions  are  driven,  like  the  alterna- 
tions of  an  ever-changing  wind  over  an  iColian 
lyre,  which  move  it  by  their  motion  to  ever-chang- 
ing melody.  But  there  is  a  principle  within  the 
human  being,  and  perhaps  within  all  sentient 
^ings,  which  acts  otiierwise  than  in  the  lyre,  and 


produces  not  melody,  alone,  but  harmony,  oy  an 
internal  adjustment  of  tlie  sounds  or  motiouu 
thus  excited  to  the  impi'essions  which  excite  them. 
It  is  as  if  the  lyre  could  accommodate  its  chords 
to  the  motions  of  that  which  striken  them,  in  a 
determined  proportion  of  sound ;  even  as  the 
musician  can  accommodate  his  voice  to  tlie  sound  oi 
the  lyre.  A  child  at  play  by  itself  will  express  its 
delight  by  its  voice  and  motions ;  and  every  inflexion 
of  tone  and  every  gesture  will  bear  exact  rebition 
to  a  corresponding  antitype  in  the  pleasurable 
impressions  which  awakened  it ;  it  will  be  the 
reflected  image  of  that  impre«don  ;  and  as  the 
lyre  trembles  and  sounds  after  the  wind  has  died 
away,  so  tlie  child  seeks,  by  prolonging  in  its 
voice  and  motions  the  duration  of  the  effect,  to 
prolong  also  a  conscioaweas  of  the  cause.  In 
xtilation  to  the  objects  vhich  deUght  a  child,  these 
expressions  are,  what  poetry  is  to  higher  objects. 
The  savage  (for  the  savage  is  to  ages  what  the 
child  in  to  years)  expresses  tlie  emotions  produced 
in  him  by  surrounding  objects  in  a  similar  man- 
ner ;  and  language  and  gesture,  tc^tlier  with 
plastic  or  pictorial  imitation,  become  tlie  image 
of  tlie  combined  effect  of  those  objects,  and  of  his 
apprehension  of  them.  Man  in  society,  with  all 
his  passions  and  his  pleasures,  next  becomes  the 
object  of  the  passions  and  pleasures  of  man  ;  an 
additional  class  of  emotions  produces  an  augmented 
treasure  of  expressions ;  and  language,  gesture, 
and  the  imitative  arts,  become  at  once  the  repre- 
sentation and  the  medium,  the  pencil  and  the 
picture,  the  chisel  and  the  statue,  the  chord  and 
the  harmony.  The  social  sympathies,  or  those 
laws  from  which,  as  from  its  elements,  society 
results,  begin  to  develop  themselves  from  the 
moment    that  two    human  beings  coexist;   ilM 
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ftiture  m  contained  within  the  present,  au  the  pUmt 
within  the  seed  ;  and  equality,  direnity,  unity, 
(XMitrast,  mutual  dependance,  hecome  the  princi- 
ple? alone  capable  of  affording  the  motiTes  accord- 
ing to  which  the  will  of  a  social  being  is  deter- 
mined to  action,  inasmuch  as  be  is  social ;  and 
constitute  pleasure  in  sensation,  rirtue  in  senti- 
ment, beauty  m  art,  truth  in  reasoning,  and  lore 
in  the  intercourse  of  kind.  Hence  men,  even  in 
the  infimcy  of  society,  obeerve  a  certain  order  in 
their  words  and  actions,  distinct  from  that  of  the 
objects  and  the  impresuons  represented  by  them, 
an  expression  being  subject  to  the  laws  of  that 
from  which  it  proceeds.  But  let  us  dismiss  those 
more  general  considerations  which  might  inTolve 
an  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  society  itself,  and 
restrict  our  view  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
imagination  is  expressed  upon  its  fnnns. 

In  the  youth  of  the  world,  men  dance  and  ning 
and  imitate  natiu*a]  oltjcctM,  ultHcrving  in  them 
actions,  as  in  all  others,  a  certain  rhythm  or 
order.  And,  alth<nigh  all  men  ()l»»«crve  u  similar, 
they  observq  not  the  same  oixier,  in  Uic  motions 
of  the  dance,  in  the  mvloily  of  the  song,  iu  the 
combinations  of  langua;^,  in  the  series  of  their 
imitations  of  natural  objects.  For  tliere  in  a 
certain  order  or  rhythm  belonging  to  each  of 
these  classes  of  mimetic  representation,  fn>m  which 
the  hearer  and  the  spectator  receive  an  intenser 
and  purer  pleasure  than  from  any  other :  tiic 
sense  of  an  approximation  to  this  order  has  been 
called  taste  by  modem  writers.  Every  man  in 
the  infiuicy  of  art,  olmerveM  an  oi*der  which 
approximates  more  or  less  cUisely  to  that  from 
which  this  highest  delight  results  :  but  the  diver- 
sity is  not  snfBcienUy  marked^  as  that  its  grada- 
tions should  be  sensible,  except  in  those  instaiioi's 
where  the  predominance  of  this  faculty  of  ap- 
proximation to  the  beautiful  ^for  so  wo  may  be 
permitted  to  name  the  relation  l)etwecn  this 
highest  pleasure  and  its  cause)  is  ^-ery  gi*eat. 
Those  in  whom  it  exists  in  excess  ai*c  poets,  in 
the  most  universal  sense  of  tDe  wonl  ;  and  the 
pleasure  resulting  from  the  maimer  in  which  they 
express  the  influence  of  8(M!iecy  or  nature  upon 
tkeir  own  muida,  communicates  itself  to  others, 
And  gathers  a  sort  of  reduplication  from  tliat  com- 
munity. Their  languaj^  is  vitally  metaphoncal  ; 
that  is,  it  marks  the  before  una|)prehended  n^la- 
tions  of  things  and  perpetuates  tlieir  apprehension, 
until  the  words  which  represent  them,  become, 
through  time,  signs  for  portions  or  clashes  of 
thouj;hts  instead  of  pictures  of  integral  thoughts  ; 
and  then  if  no  new  poets  should  arise  to  create 
nfresh  the  associations  which  have  been  thus  dis- 
(trganised,  laugimge  will  be  dead  to  all  tiie  nobler 


purposes  cff  human  faiteroc 
or  relations  are  finely  8ai< 
"  the  same  footsteps  <X  na 
various  subjects  of  the  woi 
the  fiunilty  which  perceive 
of  axioms  common  to  i 
infimcy  of  society  every 
poet,  becMise  language  itsi 
a  poet  is  to  apprehend  th< 
in  a  word,  the  good  whid 
subsisting,  first  between  b 
and  secondly  between  pei 
Every  original  language  i 
itself  the  chaos  of  a  cyclii 
of  lexicography  and  the  * 
are  the  works  of  a  later  i 
catalogue  and  the  form  of 
But  poets,  or  those  wl 
this  indestructible  order,  f 
of  Unguage  and  of  mu 
architecture,  and  statuai 
arc  the  institutors  of  lai 
ciril  society,  and  the  inve 
and  the  teachers,  who  di 
pintiuity  with  the  beauti 
|>artial  apprehension  of  1 
visible  world  which  is  cal 
original  religions  are  alle 
allegory,  and,  like  Janus, 
false  and  true.  Poets,  tu 
stoiiccti  of  the  ago  and 
apfjcared,  were  called,  in  1 
world,  legLdators,  or  prop 
comprises  and  unites  both 
he  not  only  beholds  intens 
and  discovers  those  laws  : 
sent  things  ought  to  be  c 
the  future  in  the  preseni 
the  germs  of  the  flower 
time.  Not  that  I  assert  ] 
the  gross  sense  of  the  v 
foretell  tlie  form  as  surel 
spirit  of  events  :  such  is 
stitinn,  which  would  make 
proyiliecy,  rather  than  pr 
poetTj.  A  poet  participn 
infinite,  and  the  one  ;  a 
conceptions,  time  and  pla< 
The  grammatical  forms  wl 
of  time,  and  the  differen 
distinction  of  place,  are  < 
to  the  highest  poetry  withe 
and  the  choruses  of  Mac 
Job,  and   Dante's  Paradi 
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than  any  nUier  writings,  examples  of  this  fact,  if 
the  limits  of  this  cteay  did  not  forbid  citation. 
The  ci-eations  of  sculpture,  painting,  and  music, 
are  illustrations  still  more  decisive. 

Language,  colour,  form,  and  religious  and  civil 
habits  of  action,  are  all  the  instruments  and 
materials  of  poetry  ;  they  may  be  called  poetry  by 
that  figure  of  speech  which  considers  the  effect  as 
a  synonyme  of  the  cause.  But  poetry  in  a  more 
restricted  sense  exprewes  those  arrangements  of 
language,  and  especially  metrical  language,  which 
are  created  by  that  imperial  faculty,  whose  throne 
is  curtained  within  the  invisible  nature  of  man. 
And  this  springs  from  the  nature  itself  of  language, 
which  is  a  more  direct  representation  of  the  actions 
and  paauons  of  our  internal  being,  and  is  suscepti- 
ble of  more  various  and  delicate  combinations,  than 
colour,  form,  or  motion,  and  is  more  plastic  and 
'  obedient  to  the  control  of  that  faculty  of  which  it 
is  the  creation.  For  language  is  arbitrarily  pro- 
duced by  the  imagination,  and  has  relation  to 
thoughts  alone  ;  but  all  other  materials,  instru- 
ments, and  conditions  of  art,  have  relations  among 
each  other,  which  limit  and  interpose  between 
conception  and  expression.  The  former  is  as  » 
mirror  which  reflects,  the  latter  as  a  cloud  which 
enfeebles,  the  light  of  which  both  are  mediums 
of  conmiunication.  Hence  the  fame  of  sculptors, 
painters,  and  musicians,  although  the  intrinsic 
powers  of  the  great  masters  of  these  arts  may 
yield  in  no  degree  to  that  of  those  who  have 
employed  language  as  the  hieroglyphic  of  their 
thoughts,  has  never  equalled  that  of  poets  in  the 
restricted  sense  of  the  term ;  as  two  performers 
of  equal  skill  will  produce  unequal  effects  from  a 
guitar  and  a  harp.  The  fame  of  legislators  and 
founders  of  reUgions,  so  long  as  their  institutions 
jMty  alone  seems  to  exceed  that  of  poets  in  the 
restricted  sense  ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  a  question, 
whether,  if  we  deduct  the  celebrity  which  their 
flattery  of  the  gross  opinions  of  the  vulgar  usually 
conciliates,  together  with  that  which  belonged  to 
tliem  in  their  higher  character  of  poets,  any  excess 
will  remain. 

We  have  thus  circumscribed  the  word  poetry 
within  the  limits  of  tliat  art  which  is  the  most 
familiar  and  the  most  perfect  expression  of  the 
faculty  itself.  It  is  neotwsary,  however,  to  make 
the  ciri'le  Still  narrower,  and  to  determine  the 
distinction  between  measured  luid  unmeasure.l 
language  ;  for  the  popular  division  into  prose  and 
verse  is  inadmissible  in  accurate  philosophy. 

Sounds  as  well  as  thoughts  have  relation  both 
between  each  other  and  towards  that  which  they 
rrpreflent,  and  a  perception  of  the  order  of  those 
rclauons  has  always  been  foond  connected  with  a 


perception  of  tlie  order  of  tlio  relations  of  thougtits. 
Hence  the  langi»age  of  poets  h-os  ever  affected  a 
certain  uniform  and  harmonious  ixjcuiTcnce  of 
sound,  without  which  it  were  not  poetry,  and  which 
is  scarcely  less  indispiinsablc  to  the  comniimication 
of  its  influence,  tlian  the  words  tliemselves,  without 
reference  to  that  peculiar  order.  Hence  the  vanity 
of  translation  ;  it  were  as  wise  to  cast  a  violet  into 
a  crucible  that  you  might  discover  the  formal  prin- 
ciple of  its  colour  and  odour,  as  seek  to  transfuse 
from  one  language  into  another  the  creations  of  s 
poet  The  plant  must  spring  again  from  its  seed, 
or  it  will  bear  no  flower — and  this  is  the  burthen 
of  the  curse  of  Babel. 

An  observation  of  the  regular  mode  of  the  recnr* 
rence  of  harmony  in  the  language  of  poetical  minds 
together  with  its  relation  to  music,  produced  metre 
or  a  certain  system  of  traditional  forms  of  harmony 
and  language.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  essential  that 
a  poet  should  accommodate  his  language  to  thit 
traditional  form,  so  tliat  the  liarmony,  which  is  iti 
spirit,  be  observed.  The  practice  is  indeed  conve- 
nient and  popular,  and  to  be  preferred,  especially 
in  such  composition  as  includes  much  action  :  buf 
every  great  poet  must  inevitably  innovate  upon 
the  example  of  his  predecessors  in  the  exact 
structure  of  his  peculiar  vendflcation.  The  distinc- 
tion between  poets  and  prose  writers  is  a  vulgar 
error.  The  distinction  between  philosophers  and 
poets  has  been  anticipated.  Plato  was  essentially 
a  poet — the  truth  and  splendour  of  his  imagery, 
and  the  melody  of  his  language,  are  the  most  in- 
tense  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  lie  rejected  the 
measure  of  the  epic,  dramatic,  and  lyrical  forms, 
because  he  sought  to  kindle  a  harmony  ui  thoughts 
divested  of  shape  and  action,  and  he  forbox'e  to 
invent  any  regular  plan  of  rhythm  which  would 
include,  under  determinate  forms,  the  varied  pauses 
of  his  style.  Gcero  sought  to  imitate  the  cadence 
of  his  periods,  but  with  Uttle  success.  Lord  Bacon 
was  a  poet.*  His  language  has  a  sweet  and 
majestic  rhythm,  which  satisfles  the  sense,  no  less 
than  the  almost  superhuman  wisdom  of  his  philo- 
sophy satisfies  the  intellect ;  it  is  a  strain  wliicb 
distends,  and  then  bursts  the  circumference  of  the 
reader's  mind,  and  pours  itself  forth  together  with 
it  into  the  universal  element  with  which  it  has 
perpetual  sympathy.  All  the  authors  of  revolutions 
in  opinion  are  not  only  necessarily  poets  as  they 
are  inventors,  nor  even  as  tlieir  words  unveil  the 
permanent  analogy  of  things  by  images  which 
participate  in  the  life  of  truth  ;  but  as  their  (*eriods 
are  harmonious  and  rhythmical,  and  contain  in 
themselves  the  elements  of  verse  ;  being  the  echo 

*  Rev  the  Filum  Labyrinth!,  sad  the  Ehsjoq  Dealt 
particularly. 
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of  Um  eterud  mttse.  Nor  are  tbote  ■ 
poets,  who  have  employed  tnulitioiifti  forms  of 
riqrtlmi  oo  aocoont  of  tbe  form  and  sctioo  of  their 
nbjeeta,  IcM  empsble  of  perceiving  and  teaching  tbe 
tmth  of  things,  thsn  those  who  hsve  omitted  thst 
form.  Shskspeare,  Dante,  and  Milton  (to  confine 
oarselTSs  to  modem  writers)  are  philosophers  of 
the  Toy  lofkiest  power. 

A  poem  is  the  very  image  of  fife  expressed  in  its 
eternal  truth.  There  is  this  diflersnoe  between  a 
■tei7  aad  a  poem,  that  a  story  is  a  catalogue  of 
detikdwd  fiicts,  which  hare  no  other  connexion  than 
time,  place,  eimnnstance,  cause  and  elTeet ;  the 
t>ther  is  ths  creation  of  actions  according  to  the 
ooefaangeable  forms  of  human  nature,  as  existing  in 
the  mind  of  the  Creator,  which  is  itself  the  image 
ef  all  other  minds.  The  one  is  partial,  and  applies 
onljr  to  a  definite  period  of  time,  and  a  certain  com- 
hinatioQ  of  events  which  can  never  again  recur  ;  the 
other  is  universal,  and  contains  within  itself  the 
germ  of  a  relation  to  whatever  motives  or  aetiooa 
have  place  in  the  possible  varieties  of  human  nature. 
Time,  which  destrojrs  the  beauty  and  the  use  of  the 
story  of  particular  facts,  stripped  of  the  poetry 
which  should  invest  them,  augments  that  of  poetr}*, 
and  for  ever  develops  new  and  wonder^  appUo^ 
tioas  of  the  eternal  truth  which  it  contains.  Hence 
epitomes  have  been  called  the  moths  of  just  history ; 
tiiey  eat  out  the  poetry  of  it  A  story  of  particular 
facts  is  as  a  mirror  which  obscures  and  distorts 
that  whidi  should  bebeantiful :  poetry  is  a  minor 
which  makes  beautiful  that  which  is  dis^/nied. 

The  parts  of  a  composition  may  oe  poetical, 
without  the  composition  as  a  whole  being  a  poem. 
A  single  sentence  may  be  considered  as  a  whole, 
though  it  may  be  foimd  in  the  •midst  of  a  series  of 
nnassimilated  portions  ;  a  single  word  even  may  be 
a  spark  of  inextinguishable  thought.  And  thus  all 
the  great  historians,  Herodotus,  Plutarch,  Livy, 
were  poets  ;  and  although  the  plan  of  these  writers, 
especially  that  of  Livy,  restrained  them  from  de- 
veloping this  faculty  in  its  highest  degree,  they 
made  copious  and  ample  amends  for  their  subjec- 
tion, by  filling  all  the  interstices  of  their  subjects 
witn  living  images. 

Having  determined  what  is  poetry,  and  who  arc 
poets,  let  us  proceed  to  estimate  its  effects  upon 
society. 

Poetry  is  ever  accompanied  with  pleasure  :  all 
spirits  on  which  it  falls  open  themselves  to  receive 
the  wisdom  which  is  mingled  with  its  dclit^ht. 
In  the  infancy  of  the  world,  neither  poets  them- 
selves nor  their  auditors  are  fully  aware  of  the 
excellence  of  poetry :  for  it  acts  in  a  divine  and 
unapprehended  manner,  beyond  and  above  con- 
sciousness ;  and  it  is  reserved  for  fUturo  genera- 
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Mfltmue,  habit,  &c.,  bo  not  necessary  to  temper 
tills  planetary  music  for  mortal  ears. 

The  whole  objection,  however,  of  the  immorality 
of  poetry  rests  upon  a  misconception  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  poetry  acts  to  produce  the  moral  im- 
provement of  man.  Ethical  science  arranges  tlie 
elements  which  poetry  has  createil,  and  propounds 
schemes  and  proposes  examples  of  civil  and  do- 
mestic  life  :  nor  is  it  for  want  of  admiyable  doc- 
trines that  men  hate,,  and  despise,  and  censure, 
and  deceive,  and  subjugate  one  anotlier.  But 
poetry  acts  in  another  and  diviner  manner.  It 
awakens  and  enlarges,  the  mind  itself  by  rendering 
it  the  receptacle  of  a  thousand  unapprehended 
combinations  of  tboughi.  Poetry  lifts  the  veil  from 
the  hidden  beauty  of  the  world,  and  makes  fami- 
liar objects  be  as  if  they  were  not  familiar ';  it 
reproduces  all  that  it  represents,  and  the  imper- 
soimtioiis  clothed  in  its  Elysian  light  stand  thence- 
forward in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  once  con- 
tcmpUted  tliem,  as  memoriab  of  that  gentle  and 
exalted  content  which  extends  itself  over  all 
Uioughts  and  actions  with  which  it  coexists.  The 
groat  secret  of  morals  is  love  ;  or  a  going  out  of 
our  own  nature,  and  an  identification  of  ourselvea 
with  the  beautiful  wiiich  exists  in  thought,  action,, 
or  person,  not  our  own.  A  man,  to  be  greatly 
good,  must  imagine  intensely  and  comprebensivdy  ; 
he  must  put  himaelf  in  the  place  of  another  and  of 
many  others  ;  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  his  spe- 
cies must  become  his  own.  The  great  instrument 
of  moral  good  is  the  imagination  ;  and  poetry  ad- 
ministers to  the  effect  by  acting  upon  the  cause. 
Poetry  enlarges  the  ciroimference  of  the  imagina- 
tion by  replenishing  it  with  thoughts  of  ever  new 
delight,  which  have  the  power  of  attractiog  and 
oAHimiUtuig  to  their  own  nature  all  other  thoughts, 
and  which  form  new  intervals  and  interstices  whose^ 
void  for  ever  craves  fresh  food.  Poetry  strength- 
ens the  faculty  which,  is  the  organ  of  the  moral 
nature  of  man,  in  the  san\e  manner  as  exercise 
strengthens  a  limb.  A  poet  thereibre  would  do 
ill  to  embody  his  own  conceptions  of  right  and 
wrong,  which  are  usually  those  of  his  place  and 
time,  in  his  poetical  creations,  which,  participate  in 
neither.  By  tliis  assumption  of  the  infnior  office 
of  interpreting  the  effect,  in  which  perhaps  after 
all  he  might  acquii  himself  but  imperfectly,,  he 
would  n>8ign  a  gbry  in  a  participation  in  the 
cause.  Tliero  ^-as  little  danger  that  Homer,,  or 
any  of  the  eternal  poets,  should  haie  so  far  mis- 
undcrstiNMl  thcniMclvcs  as  to  have  abdicated  this 
tlirf>ne  of  tlieir  widest  dominion.  Those  in  wboOL 
the  poetical  faculty,  though  great,  is  less  intense,, 
as  Euripides,  Lucan,  Tasso,  Spenser,  have  fre- 
<j;:t*ntly  f>.flectc«l  a  moral  aim,  and  the  cflteet  of 


their  poetry  is  diminished  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  they  compel  us  to  advert  to 
this  purpose. 

Homer  and  the  cyclic  poets  were  followed  at  a 
certain  interval  by  the  dramatic  and  lyrical  poets 
of  Athens,  who  flourished  contemporaneously  with 
all  that  is  most  perfect  in  the  kindred  expressions 
of  the  poetical  faculty ;  architecture,  painting, 
music,  the  dance,  sculpture,  philosophy,  and  we 
may  add,  the  forms  of  civil  life.  For  although  the 
scheme  of  Athenian  society  was  deformed  by  many 
imperfections  which  the  poetry  existing  in  chivalry 
and  Christianity  has  erased  from  the  habits  and 
instituiions  of  modem  Europe  ;  yet  nev^  at  any 
other  period  has  so  much  enex^,  beauty,  and  virtue, 
been  developed  ;  never  was  blind  strength  and 
stubborn  form  so  discipHned  and  rendered  subject 
to  the  will  of  man,  or  that  will  less  repugnant  to 
the  dictates  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true,  as 
during  the  century  which  preceded  the  death  of 
Socrates.  Of  no  other  epoch  in  the  history  of  our 
spedes  have  we  records  and  fragments  stamped 
so  visibly  with  the  image  of  the  divinity  in  man. 
But  it  is  poetry  alone,  in  form,  in  action,  or  in 
language,  which  has  rendered  this  epoch  memorable 
above  all  others,  and  the  storehouse  of  examples 
to  everlasting  time.  For  written  poetry  existed 
at  that  epoch  simultaneously  with  the  other  arts, 
and  it  is  an  idle  inquiry  to  demand  which  gave  and 
which  received  the  light,  which  all,  as  from  a  com- 
mon focus*  have  scattered  over  the  darkest  periods 
of  succeeding  time.  We  know  no  more  of  cause 
and  effect  than  a  constant  conjunction  of  events  : 
poetry  is  ever  found  to  co-exist  with  wliatcver  other 
arts  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  perfection  of 
man.  I  appeal  to  wliat  lias  already  been  esta- 
blished to  distinguish  between  the  cause  and  the 
effect. 

It  was  at  the  period  here  adverted  to,  Hxai  the 
drama  had  its  birth  ;  and  however  a  succeeding 
writer  may  have  equalled  or  surpassed  those  few 
great  specimens  of  the  Athenian  drama  which  have 
been  preserved  to  us,  it  is  indisputable  timt  the 
art  itself  never  was  understood  or  practised  accord 
ing  to  the  true  philosophy  of  it,  as  at  Athens.  For 
the  Athenians  employed  language,  action,  music, 
painting,  the  dance,  and  religious  institutions,  to 
produce  a  common  effect  in  the  representation  of 
the  highest  idealisms  of  passion  and  of  power  ; 
each  division  in  the  art  was  made  perfect  in  its 
kind  by  artists  of  the  most  consummate  skill,  and 
was  disciplined  into  a  beautiful  proportion  and 
^ity  one  towards  the  other.  On  the  modem 
stage  a  few  only  of  the  elenenta  capable  of  express- 
ing the  image  of  the  poet*s  conception  are  em- 
ployed at  cmcc.     We  have  tragedy  with«»ut  music 
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And  (Uncing  ;  and  mtiiuc  and  dancing  withmit  tlie 
highest  impcnonatimiM  o1  which  they  are  the  fit 
aocompaniment,  and  both  without  n*Iigioo  and 
solemnity.  Religirtun  iniititution  has  indeed  been 
DsnaUy  banished  from  the  stage.  Our  sjrstem  of 
divesting  the  artor*s  face  of  a  mask,  on  whkh  the 
many  expressions  impropriated  to  his  dramatie 
character  might  be  moulded  into  one  permanent 
and  unchanging  vxprcsEiun,  is  fitrourable  only  to  a 
partial  and  inharmonious  effect ;  it  is  fit  for  nothing 
but  a  monologue,  where  all  tlie  attention  may  be 
directed  to  some  great  master  of  ideal  mimicry. 
The  mtHlcm  practice  of  blending  comedy  with 
tragedy,  thougli  lial)le  to  great  abuse  in  point  of 
practice,  is  undoubtedly  an  extension  of  the  dra- 
matic circle  ;  but  the  comedy  should  be  as  in  King 
Lear,  univorHal,  ideal,  and  sublime.  It  is  porliaim 
the  intervention  of  this  principle  which  detonnincH 
the  baUnce  in  favour  of  King  Lear  against  tlio 
Qidipus  Tyrannus  or  the  Agamemnon,  or,  if  you 
will,  the  trilogies  with  which  tliey  arc  e(»nncctcd  ; 
miless  the  intense  power  of  the  choral  poetry,  es- 
pecially that  of  the  latter,  sliould  bo  ctmsidercd  as 
restoring  the  equilibrium.  King  Lear,  if  it  can 
sustam  this  comiiarison,  may  be  judged  to  be  tlie 
must  perfect  specimen  of  the  dramatic  art  exlnting 
in  the  worid  ;  in  spite  of  the  narrow  comlitions  to 
which  the  poet  was  subjected  by  the  ignorance  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  drama  which  has  prevailed 
in  modem  £urope.  Calderon,  in  his  religious 
Autos,  has  attempted  to  fulfil  some  of  the  high 
conditions  of  dramatic  representation  neglected  by 
Shakspeare  ;  such  as  the  establishing  a  relation 
between  the  drama  and  religion,  and  the  accom- 
modating them  to  music  and  dancing  ;  but  he 
omits  the  obser\*ati(>n  of  conditions  still  more  im- 
|K)rtant,  and  more  is  lost  than  gained  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  rigidly-defined  and  ever-repeated 
idealisms  of  a  distorted  superstition  for  the  Ii\'ing 
impersonations  of  the  truth  of  human  passion. 

But  I  digress. — The  connexion  of  scenic  exhibi- 
tions with  the  improvement  or  corruption  of  the 
inxmners  of  men,  has  been  universally  recognised : 
in  otlier  words,  tlie  presence  or  absence  of  poetry 
in  its  most  perfect  and  universal  form,  has  been 
fimnd  to  be  connected  with  good  and  evil  in  con- 
duct or  habit.  The  corruption  which  has  been 
imputed  to  the  drama  as  an  effect,  begins,  when 
tlie  poetry  employed  in  its  constitution  ends :  I 
appeal  to  the  history  of  manners  whether  the  pe- 
riods of  the  growth  of  the  one  and  the  decline  of 
the  other  have  not  corresponded  ^ith  an  exactness 
equal  to  any  example  of  moral  cause  and  effect. 

The  drama  at  Atliens,  or  wheresoever  else  it 
may  have  apprtvu*hed  to  its  perfection,  ever  co- 
txisted  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  greatness 
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flower  over  liberty  and  virtue.  Milton  stood  alone 
illuminating  an  age  unworthy  of  him.  At  euch 
periods  the  calculating  principle  pervades  all  the 
forms  of  dramatic  exhibition,  and  poetry  ceases  to 
bo  expressed  upon  them.  Comedy  loses  its  ideal 
universality  :  wit  succeeds  to  htimoar  ;  we  laugh 
from  self-complacency  and  triumph,  instead  of  plea- 
biirc  ;  malignity,  sarcasm,  and  contempt,  succeed 
to  sympathetic  merriment ;  wo  hardly  laugh,  but 
wc  smile.  Obscenity,  which  is  ever  blasphemy 
agaiuHt  tlie  divine  beauty  in  life,  becomes,  from  the 
very  veil  which  it  assumes,  more  active  if  leas  dis- 
gusting :  it  is  a  monster  for  which  the  comiptioa 
uf  society  for  ever  brings  forth  iiew  food,  which  it 
(levonrs  in  secret. 

The  drama  being  that  form  under  which  a  greater 
number  of  modes  of  expression  of  poetry  are  sus- 
ceptible of  being  combined  than  any  other,  the 
connexion  of  pootry  and  social  good  is  more  ob- 
srrvahlc  in  the  drama  than  in  whatever  other  form. 
And  it  is  indisputable  tliat  the  highest  perfection 
of  human  society  lias  ever  corresponded  with  the 
hijj^hest  dramatic  excellence  ;  and  tlmt  the  corrup- 
tion or  the  extinction  of  the  dranui  in  a  nation 
where  it  has  once  flourished,  is  a  mark  of  a  corrup- 
tion of  maimers,  and  an  extinction  of  the  energies 
which  sustain  tlie  soul  of  social  life.  But,  as 
Maehiavelli  says  of  political  institutions,  tliat  life 
may  be  preserved  and  renewed,  if  men  should  arise 
caftable  of  bringing  back  tlie  drama  to  its  princi- 
ples. And  tliis  is  true  with  respect  to  poetry  in 
itA  most  extendod  sense  :  all  language,  institution 
ainl  form,  re<|uire  not  only  to  bo  produced  but  to 
b<>  sustained  :  tlie  office  and  cliaracter  of  a  poet 
piiFtiei [Mites  in  the  divine  nature  as  regards  provi- 
dence, no  less  than  as  regards  creation. 

Civil  war,  Uie  spoils  of  Asia,  and  tiie  fatal  pre- 
dominance first  of  the  Macedonian,  and  then  of 
the  Honian  arms,  were  so  many  symliols  of  the 
extinction  or  suspennon  of  the  creative  faculty  in 
Greece.  Tlie  bucolic  writers,  who  foiuid  jiatronage 
under  tlie  lettered  tyrants  of  Sicily  and  Egj-pt,. 
were  tho  latest  representatives  of  its  most  glorious 
rei^i.  Their  poetry  is  intensely  melodious  ;  like 
Uie  odour  of  the  tuberose,  it  overcomes  aiid  sickens 
the  spirit  with  excess  of  sweetness  ;  whilst  the 
poetry  of  the  prtHieding  age  was  as  a  meadow-gale 
of  June^  which  mingles  Uie  fragrance  of  all  tiie 
flowers  of  the  field,  and  adds  a  quickening  and 
liai-monisiiig  spirit  of  its  own  which  endows  Uie 
sense  %«iUi  a  power  of  sustaining  its  extreme  de- 
li^lit.  The  bucolic  and  erotic  delicacy  in  written 
pM'try  is  correlative  with  Uiat  softness  in  statuary, 
niiisic,  and  the  kindred  arts,  and  even  in  manners 
and  institutions,  which  distinguished  the  epoch  to 
which  1  now  refer.    Nor  is  it  the  poetical  faculty 


itself,  or  any  misapplication  of  it,  to  which  this 
want  of  harmony  is  to  be  imputed.  An  equal  sen- 
sibiHty  to  the  influence  of  the  senaee  and  the  a£fec- 
tions  is  to  be  fbund  iki  the  writings  of  Homer  and 
Sophocles  :  tho  former,  especially,  has  clothed  sen- 
sual and  pathetic  images  with  irresistible  attrac- 
tlons.  Their  superiority  over  these  succeeding 
writers  cooeiste  in  the  presence  of  those  thoughts 
which  belong  to  the  inner  faculties  of  our  nature, 
n<H  in  the  absence  of  those  which  are  connected 
with  the  external :  their  incomparable  perfection 
consists  in  a  harmony  of  the  union  of  all.  It  is  not 
what  the  erotic  poets  have,  but  what  they  have  not, 
in  which  their  imperfection  consists.  It  is  not  inas- 
much as  Uiey  were  poets,  but  inasmuch  as  Uiey 
were  not  poets,  that  they  can  he  considered  with 
any  plausibility  as  connected  wiUi  the  corruption  of 
j  their  age.  Had  that  corruption  availed  so  as  to 
extinguish  in  them  Uie  sensibility  to  pleasure,  jias- 
sion,  and  natural  scenery,  wliicli  is  imputed  to  them 
as  an  imperfection,  Uie  last  triumph  of  evil  would 
have  been  achieved.  For  Uie  end  of  social  comi|>. 
tion  is  to  destroy  all  sensibility  to  pleasure  ;  and, 
thesefore,  it  is  corruption.  It  begins  at  Uie  ima- 
gination and  the  intellect  as  at  the  core,  and  distri- 
butes itself  thence  as  a  paral^'sing  venom,  through 
the  affections  into  the  very  appi^tites,  until  all  bo- 
come  a  tor]>id  mass  in  which  luirdly  sense  survives. 
At  tho  approach  of  such  a  i»enod,  |>oetry  ever  ad- 
dresses itself  to  those  faculties  which  are  the  last 
to  be  destroyed,  and  its  voice  is  heard,  Uke  the 
footsteps  of  Astnea,  departing  from  the  world. 
Pocti-y  ever  communicates  all  the  pleasure  which 
men  are  caitable  of  receiving  :  it  is  ever  still  the 
light  of  life  ;  the  source  of  wliatever  <if  beautif\il 
or  generous  or  true  can  have  place  in  an  evil  time. 
It  will  readily  be  coiifeHsed  tliat  those  among  the 
luxurious  citizens  of  Syracuse  and  Alexandria,  who 
were  delighted  with  Uie  poems  of  Theocritus,  wei-o 
less  cx)ld,  cruel,  and  sensual  than  Uie  remnant  ot 
Uieir  tribe.  But  corruption  must  utterly  have 
destroye<l  the  fabric  of  human  society  before  poetry 
can  ever  cease.  The  sacred  links  of  that  chain 
have  never  bi«eii  entirely  disjoined,  which  descend- 
ing through  Uie  minot  of  many  men  is  attached  to 
those  great  mindly  whence  as  fW>m  a  magnet  the 
invisible  effluei  ce  is  si^nt  forth,  which  at  once  con- 
nects, animates,  and  sustains  the  life  of  all.  It  is 
the  faculty  which  contains  within  itself  Uio  seeds 
at  once  of  its  own  an<l  of  social  renovation.  And 
let  us  not  circumscribe  the  effects  of  the  but*olic 
and  erotic  poetry  within  the  limits  of  Uie  sensi- 
biUty  of  Uiose  to  whom  it  was  addnnwod.  They 
may  have  pi>rceived  Uie  beauty  of  thfise  immortal 
comjiositions,  simply  as  fragments  ar.d  iM>lat^d 
portions  :  those  who  are  more  ffaiely  or2;aniK^i,  or 
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born  iu  a  happier  Mge,  may  recogniie  them  as  epl- 
■odea  to  that  great  poem,  which  all  poeta,  like  tha 
eo-operating  thoughts  of  one  great  mind,  liMra 
built  up  siuoe  the  beginniog  of  the  world. 

The  same  revolutions  witliin  a  narrower  Sfhete 
had  place  in  ancient  Rome  ;  but  the  actions  and 
forms  of  its  social  life  never  seem  to  have  been 
perfectly  saturated  with  the  poetical  element  The 
Romans  appear  to  have  considered  the  Greeks  as 
the  selectest  tz^easuries  of  the  aelectest  forms  of 
manners  and  of  nature,  and  to  have  abstained  from 
creating  in  measured  language,  sculpture,  music, 
or  architecture,  any  thing  which  might  bear  a  par- 
ticular relation  to  their  own  condition,  whilst  it 
sliould  bear  a  general  one  to  the  universal  consti- 
tution of  the  world.  But  we  judge  from  partial 
evidence,  and  we  judge  perhaps  partially.  Euuius, 
Varro,  Pacuvius,  and  Accius,  all  great  poetr,  have 
been  lost.  Lucretius  is  in  the  hi^est,  and  Virgil 
in  a  very  high  sense,  a  creator.  The  chosen  deli- 
cacy of  expressions  of  the  latter,  are  as  a  mist  of 
light  which  conceal  from  us  the  intense  and  exceed- 
ing truth  of  his  conceptions  of  nature.  Livy  is 
instinct  with  poetry.  Yet  Horace,  Catullus,  Ovid, 
and  generally  the  other  great  writers  of  tlie  Vir- 
gilian  age,  saw  man  and  nature  in  the  mirror  of 
Greece.  The  institutions  also,  and  the  religion  of 
Rome,  were  less  poetical  than  those  of  Greece,  as 
the  shadow  is  less  vivid  than  the  substance.  Hence 
poetry  in  Rome,  seemed  to  follow,  rather  than  ac- 
company, the  perfection  of  political  and  domestic 
society.  The  true  poetry  of  Rome  lived  in  its 
institutioiis ;  for  whatever  of  beautiful,  true,  and 
majestic,  they  contained,  could  have  sprung  only 
from  the  faculty  which  creates  the  order  in  which 
they  consist  The  life  of  Camillas,  the  death  of 
Regulus  ;  the  expectation  of  the  senators,  in  their 
godlike  state,  of  the  victorious  Gauls  ;  the  refusal 
of  the  republic  to  make  peace  with  Hannibal,  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  were  not  the  consequences  of  a 
refined  calculation  of  the  probable  personal  advan- 
tage to  result  from  such  a  rhythm  and  order  in  the 
shows  of  life,  to  those  who  were  at  once  the  poets 
and  the  actors  of  these  immortal  dramas.  The 
imagination  beholding  the  beauty  of  this  order, 
created  it  out  of  itself  according  to  its  own  idea  ; 
the  consequence  was  empire,  and  the  reward  ever- 
living  fame.  These  things  are  not  the  less  poetry, 
quia  carent  rate  tacro.  They  are  the  episodes  of 
tliat  cyclic  poem  written  by  Time  upon  the  memo- 
ries of  men.  Hie  Past,  like  an  inspired  rhapsodist, 
fills  tile  theatre  of  everlasting  generations  with  their 
harmony. 

At  length  tiie  ancient  system  of  religion  snd 
manners  had  fulfilled  the  circle  of  its  revolutions. 
And  the  world  would  have  fallen  into  utter  anarchy 
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anomalies  of  such  a  state  of  society  are  not  justl; 
to  bo  charged  upon  any  class  of  events  immediately 
connected  with  them,  and  those  eyents  are  most 
entitled  to  our  approbation  which  could  dissolve  it 
most  ezpeditiousljr.  It  is  unfortunate  for  those 
who  cannot  distinguish  words  from  thoughts,  that 
many  of  these  anomaKes  have  been  incorporated 
into  our  popular  religion. 

It  was  not  until  the  eleventh  century  that  the 
effects  of  the  poetry  of  the  Christian  and  chivalric 
systems  began  to  manifest  themselves.  The  prin- 
ciple of  equality  had  been  discovered  and  applied 
by  Plato  in  his  Republic,  as  the  theoretical  rule  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  materials  of  pleasure  and  of 
power  produced  by  the  common  skill  and  labour  of 
human  beings  ought  to  be  distributed  among  them. 
The  limitations  of  this  rule  were  asserted  by  him  to 
be  determined  only  by  the  sensibility  of  each,  or  the 
utility  to  result  to  all.  Plato,  following  the  doc- 
trines of  Timieus  and  Pythagoras,  taught  also  a 
moral  and  intellectual  system  of  doctrine,  compre- 
hending at  once  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future  condition  of  man.  Jesus  Christ  divulged 
the  sacred  and  eternal  truths  contained  in  these 

views  to  mankind,  and  Christianity,  in  its  abstract 
purity,  became  the  exoteric  expression  of  the  eso- 
teric doctrines  of  the  poetry  and  wisdom  of  anti- 
quity. The  incorporation  of  the  Celtic  nations 
with  the  exhausted  population  of  the  south,  im- 
pressed upon  it  the  figure  of  the  poetry  existing  in 
their  mythology  and  institutions.  The  result  was 
a  simi  of  the  action  and  reaction  of  all  the  causes 
included  in  it ;  for  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  maxim 
that  no  nation  or  religion  can  supersede  any  other 
without  incorporating  into  itself  a  portion  of  that 
which  it  supersedes.  The  abolition  of  personal 
and  domestic  slavery,  and  the  emancipation  of 
women  from  a  great  part  of  the  degrading  restraints 
of  antiquity,  were  among  the  consequences  of  these 
events. 

llie  abolition  of  personal  slavery  is  the  basis  of 
tlie  highest  political  hope  that  it  can  enter  into  the 
mind  of  roan  to  conceive.  The  freedom  of  women 
produced  the  poetry  of  sexual  love.  Love  became 
a  religion,  the  idols  of  whose  worship  were  ever 
preticnt.  It  was  as  if  the  statues  of  Apollo  and 
the  Muses  had  been  endowed  with  life  and  motion, 
and  had  walked  forth  among  their  worshippers  ;  so 
tliat  earth  became  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  a 
diviner  world.  The  familiar  appearance  and  pro- 
ceedings of  life  became  wonderful  and  heavenly, 
and  a  paradise  was  created  as  out  of  the  wrecks  of 
Rdcn.  And  as  this  creation  itself  is  poetry,  so  its 
creators  were  poets  ;  and  language  was  the  instru- 
ment of  their  art :  ''  Galeotto  fu  fl  libro,  e  chi  lo 
McriHHt*."     The  Provencal  Trouveurs,  or  inventors,  j 


preceded  Petrarch,  whose  verses  are  as  spells, 
which  unseal  the  inmost  enchanted  fountains  of  the 
delight  which  is  in  the  grief  of  love.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  feel  them  without  becoming  a  portion  of 
that  beauty  which  we  contemplate  :  it  were  super- 
fluous to  explain  how  the  gentleness  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  mind  connected  with  these  sacred  emotions 
can  render  men  more  amiable,  more  generous  and 
wise,  and  lift  them  out  of  the  dull  vapours  of  the 
little  world  of  self.  Dante  tmderstood  the  secret 
things  of  love  even  more  than  Petrarch.  His  Vita 
Nuova  is  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  purity  of  sen- 
timent and  language :  it  is  the  idealised  history 
of  that  period,  and  those  intervals  of  his  life  which 
were  dedicated  to  love.  His  apotheosu  of  Beatrice 
in  Paradise,  and  the  gradations  of  his  own  love  and 
her  loveliness,  by  which  as  by  steps  he  feigns  him- 
self to  have  ascended  to  the  throne  of  the  Supiemo 
Cause,  is  the  most  glorious  imagination  of  modem 
poetry.  The  acutest  critics  have  justly  reversed 
the  judgment  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  order  of  the 
great  acts  of  the  ^Divine  Drama,*'  in  the  mea- 
sure of  the  admiration  which  they  accord  to  the 
Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise.  The  latter  is  a 
perpetual  hymn  of  everlasting  love.  Love,  which 
found  a  worthy  poet  in  Plato  alone  of  all  the 
ancients,  has  been  celebrated  by  h  chorus  of  the 
greatest  writers  of  the  renovated  world  ;  and  the 
music  has  penetrated  the  caverns  of  society,  and 
its  echoes  still  drown  the  dissonance  of  arms  and 
superstition.  At  successive  intervals,  Ariosto, 
Tasso,  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Calderon,  Rousseau, 
and  the  great  writers  of  our  own  age,  have  cele- 
brated the  dominion  of  love,  planting  as  it  were 
trophies  in  the  human  mind  of  that  sublimest 
victory  over  sensuality  and  force.  The  true  rela- 
tion borne  to  each  other  by  the  sexes  into  which 
human  kind  is  distributed,  has  become  less  mis> 
understood  ;  and  if  the  error  which  confounded 
diversity  with  inequality  of  the  powers  of  the  two 
sexes  has  been  partially  recognised  in  the  opinions 
and  institutions  of  modem  Europe,  we  owe  this 
great  benefit  to  the  worship  of  which  chivalry  was 
the  law,  and  poets  the  prophets. 

The  poetry  of  Dante  may  be  considered  as  the 
bridge  thrown  over  the  stresm  of  time,  which  unites 
the  modem  and  ancient  world.  The  distorted 
notions  of  invisible  things  which  Dante  and  his 
rival  Milton  have  idealised,  are  merely  the  mask 
and  the  mantle  in  which  these  great  poets  walk 
through  eternity  enveloped  and  disguised.  It  is  a 
difficult  question  to  determine  how  hr  they  were 
conscious  of  the  distinction  which  must  have  sub- 
sisted in  tlieir  minds  between  their  own  creeds  and 
that  of  the  people.  Dante  at  least  appears  to 
wish  to  mark  the  full  extent  of  it  by  placing 
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Riplunus  «lvini  Virnl  cmllw  jmMutimma  hihui,  in 
Pandine,  mnd  ubaeninjr  a  most  hnrticml  eapriee  in 
hit  dirtribntion  of  rewardtand  pnniaiimwitK.    And 
Milton's  posn  contains  within  itself  a  phD(«nfhieaI 
rrfntation  «f  that  lyBtRn,  of  which,  br  a  strange 
and  natsral  antithfsii,  it  has  heen  a  chief  pnpolar 
SBpport.     Notfainf  ean  Mceeed  the  cner|7  and 
niag,nifirrnrf  nf  thr  rhsrsrtrr  nf  '^tin  w  rxfirrsw  d 
in  **  ParadiMe  LosL**    It  b  a  mistake  to  sappfma 
that  he  eonld  ever  haws  been  intended  for  the 
popnlar  persnnificatioo  of  eriL    ImplaeaUe  hate, 
patient  cunning,  and  a  sleepless  refinement  of  de> 
vice  to  inflict  the  extremest  angnish  on  an  eneniT, 
these  things  are  evil  ;  and,  althnngh  Teni:d  in  a 
slave,  are  not  to  be  forgiven  in  a  tTrant ;  alUiooch 
redeemed  by  mndi  that  ennobles  hii*  defeat  in  one 
subdued,  are  marke<l  by  all  that  dishnnonrs  his 
conquest  in  tlie  Tictor.     MiltnnV  De%-il  as  a  morsl 
being  is  as  far  superior  to  bin  G<id,  as  one  who 
pei'severes  in  some  purpose  which  he  has  conceived 
to  be  exeellent  in  spite  of  adversity  and  torture,  is 
to  one  who  in  the  eold  security  of  und<»ubted 
triumph  inflicts  the  most  horrible  revenge  upon  his 
enemy,  not  from  any  mistaken  notion  of  inducing 
him  to  rupcnt  of  a  perw*v«'niut*e  in  enmity,  but 
with  the  alleged  design   of  exai^ierating  him  to 
dsaerve  new  torments.     Milton  has  so  far  viobttrd 
the  popuUr  creed  (if  tliis  8hall  be  jud^  to  be  a 
violation)  as  to  have  allc^'d  no  mipc'riurity  of  moral 
Tiitue  to  liis  God  over  his  Devil.     And  thif«  bold 
neglect  of  a  direct  moral  purjMmt'  i!»  the  most  di-cisive 
proof  of  the  supremacy  of  Miltoirn  genius.      He 
mingled  as  it  were  the  ck'ments  of  human  nature 
as  colours  UfKin  a  single  {lalk-t,  and  arrangitl  tlu-ni 
in  the  coniiM>sitioii  of  his  great  picture  accfirdii.r 
to  tho  laws  of  epir  truth  ;  tliat  iis  aecordinjt  to  the 
laws  of  that  principle  by  which  a  fw'rics  of  artinns 
of  tlic  ext(*nial  univcrbo  and   of  intcllipMit  and 
etiiical  boiugH  is  calculaKHi  to  excito  the  P\in]Ki- 
thy  of  Rueccoding  goiuTiitions  of  mankind.     Tiie 
Divina  ('omnu*<lia  and  Paradise    l/ost  liavc  con- 
ferred ujKin  mo<lem  inytlir»Io|;:y  a  sysu*niatic  form  ; 
ainl  wlion  change  and  time  hliall  liave  added  one 
more  suiK^rstition  to  the  mass  of  those  which  liave 
arisen  and  decnyeil  ii|K>n  the  eartli,  conmientators 
will   Im}   leamwlly   einployiHl    in    elucidating    the 
religion  of  ancestral  Eumpe,  only  not  utterly  for- 
gotten because  it  will  have  been  stamped  with  the 
eternity  of  genius. 

ll«»nier  wan  the  first  and  Dante  the  second  epic 
poet :  that  is,  the  second  poet,  the  series  of  whose 
creations  bore  a  defined  and  intelligible  relation  to 
the  knowledge  and  sentiment  and  religion  of  tlie 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  the  ages  which  fol- 
/owed  it :  developing  itself  in  correspondence  with 
their  development.     For  Luci-ctius  had  limed  tlic 


wings  of  his  swifl  ■ 
world  :  and  Viipl, 
his  genius,  had  afi 
cren  whilst  be  en 
and  none  among  tl 


tos  Calaber,  Noon 
have  aon^t  even 
epic  troth.  Mihoi 
if  the  title  of  epic 
to  the  .Cneid,  stU 
the  Oriando  Fnrio 
the  Losiad,  or  the 

Dante  wd  Mika 
with  the  ancient  i 
and  its  spirit  exists 
same  proportinn  as 
reformed  worship 
pref«ded  and  the  o 
at  almost  equal  in 
religious  reformer 
rsther  in  the  ruden 
boldness  of  his  ( 
Diantewastbefinti 
he  created  a  langoi 
son,  out  of  a  chac 
He  was  the  congre} 
presided  over  the 
Lucifer  of  that  stan 
cenniry  shmie  fortli 
a  heaven,  into  tlic  d 
His  ver\'  words  an 
as  a  s^iark,  a  bur 
thoui:ht :  and  man; 
tlicir  lur.h.  and  pre 
has  vet  fi>und  no  c 
infinite  ;  it  is  as  tlu 
oaiis  pi>tcntiAlIy.  ^ 
and  the  inni«*st  nakt 
ex|M»i<'«l.  A  jnvat  |k 
Howuig  with  the  wat 
af^er  one  i^rsou  a: 
iXa  dix'ine  efHuence 
enable  them  to  shi 
succcc<ls,  and  new 
the  source  of  an  u 
delight. 

The  age  immedi 
Dante,  retran*h,an 
by  a  revi\-al  of  paiuti 
Cluiucer  caught  th< 
superstructure  of  Ei 
the  raatc'rials  of  Ital 

But  let  us  not  be 
a  critical  lii<tnr\*  o 

• 

society.      Be  it  eut 
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effects  of  poets,  in  the  large  and  true  sense  of  the 
word,  upon  their  own  and  all  succeeding  times. 

liut  poets  have  been  challenged  to  resign  die 
civic  crown  to  reasoners  and  mechanists,  on  another 
plea.  It  is  admitted  that  the  exercise  of  the 
imagination  is  most  deUghtful,  but  it  is  alleged, 
that  that  of  reason  is  more  useful.  Let  us  examine 
as  tlie  grounds  of  this  distinction,  what  is  here 
meant  by  utility.  Pleasure  or  good,  in  a  general 
bcnsc,  Lb  that  which  the  consciousness  of  a  sensitiTe 
and  intelligent  being  seeks,  and  in  which,  when 
found,  it  acquiesces.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
pleasure,  one  durable,  universal  and  permanent ; 
the  other  transitory  and  particular.  Utility  may 
eitlicr  express  the  means  of  producing  tlie  former 
or  tlie  latter.  In  tlie  former  sense,  whatever 
strengthens  and  purifies  the  affections,  enlarges  the 
imagination,  and  adds  spirit  to  sense,  is  useful. 
But  a  naiTower  meaning  may  be  assigned  to  the 
word  utility,  confining  it  to  express  that  which 
banishes  the  importunity  of  the  wants  of  our  animal 
nature,  the  surrounding  men  with  security  of  life, 
the  dispersing  the  grosser  delusions  of  superstition, 
and  the  conciliating  such  a  degree  of  mutual  for- 
bearance among  men  as  may  consist  with  the 
motives  of  personal  advantage. 

Undonbtcdly  the  promoters  of  utility,  in  this 
limited  sense,  have  their  f^ipointed  office  in  society. 
They  follow  the  footsteps  of  poets,  and  copy  the 
sketches  of  their  creations  into  the  book  of  common 
life.  They  make  space,  and  give  time.  Their 
exertions  are  of  the  highest  value,  so  long  as  they 
confine  tiieir  administration  of  the  concerns  of  the 
inferior  powers  of  our  nature  within  tiie  limits  due 
to  the  superior  ones.  But  whilst  the  sceptic  destroys 
gross  superstitions,  let  him  spare  to  deface,  as 
some  of  the  French  writers  liave  defaced,  the 
etomid  truths  charactered  upon  the  imaginations 
of  men.  Wliilst  Uie  mechanist  abridges,  and  the 
)>olitical  economist  combines  labour,  let  them  be- 
ware Uiat  their  speculations,  for  want  of  corre- 
spondence wiUi  those  first  principles  which  belong 
to  the  imagination,  do  not  tend,  as  they  have  in 
modem  England,  to  exas]>erate  at  once  the  ex- 
tremes of  luxury  and  want.  They  have  exemplified 
the  saving,  **  To  him  that  hath,  more  shall  be 
given  ;  and  from  him  that  hath  not,  the  littie  that 
he  liath  sliall  be  taken  away."  The  rich  have 
lHi*ome  richer,  and  the  poor  have  become  poorer  ; 
and  the  vessel  of  Uie  state  is  driven  between  the 
Scylla  and  Cliarybdis  of  anarchy  and  despotism. 
Such  are  the  effects  which  must  ever  flow  from  an 
unmitigated  exercise  of  the  calculating  faculty. 

It  is  diflicult  to  define  pleasure  in  its  highest 
M»nsc  ;  Uie  definition  involving  a  number  of  apparent 
paradoxes.      For,  from  an  inexplicable  defect  of 


harmony  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  the 
pain  of  tiie  inferior  is  frequentiy  comiected  witb 
the  pleasures  of  the  superior  portions  of  our  being. 
Sorrow,  terror,  anguish,  despair  itself,  are  often 
the  chosen  expressions  of  an  approximation  to  the 
highest  good.  Our  sympathy  in  tragic  fiction 
depends  on  this  principle ;  tragedy  delights  by 
affording  a  shadow  of  the  pleasure  which  exists  in 
pain.  This  is  tiie  source  also  of  the  melancholy 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  sweetest  melody. 
The  pleasure  that  is  in  sorrow  is  sweeter  than  the 
pleasure  of  pleasure  itself.  And  hence  tiie  saying. 
^  It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning,  than 
to  the  house  o{  mirth."  Not  that  this  highest 
species  of  pleasure  is  necessarily  linked  witii  pain. 
The  delight  of  love  and  friendship,  the  ecstacy  of 
the  admiration  of  nature,  the  joy  of  the  perception 
and  still  more  of  the  creation  of  poetry,  is  often 
wholly  unalloyed. 

The  prodaction  and  assurance  of  pleasure  in  this 
highest  sense  is  true  utility.  Those  who  produce 
and  preserve  this  pleasure  are  poets  or  poetical 
philosophers. 

The  exertions  of  Locke,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,*  and  their  disciples,  in  favour  of  oppressed 
and  deluded  humanity,  are  entitied  to  the  gratitude 
of  mankind.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  degree 
of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  which  the 
world  would  have  exhibited,  had  they  never  lived. 
A  littie  more  nonsense  would  have  been  talked  for 
a  century  or  two  ;  and  perhaps  a  few  more  men, 
women,  and  children,  burnt  as  heretics.  We  might 
not  at  tills  moment  have  been  congratulating  each 
other  on  tiie  abolition  of  the  Inquihition  in  SiKiin. 
But  it  exceeds  all  imagination  to  conceive  what 
would  have  been  the  moral  condition  of  the  worid 
if  neither  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Chaucer, 
Shakspeare,  Calderon,  Lord  Bacon,  nor  MilUni, 
had  ever  existed  ;  if  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo 
had  never  been  bom  ;  if  the  Hebrew  poetry  had 
never  been  translated  ;  if  a  revival  of  the  study  of 
Greek  Uterature  had  never  taken  pkice  ;  if  no 
monuments  of  ancient  sculpture  had  been  handed 
down  to  us ;  and  if  the  poetry  of  the  religion  of 
the  ancient  world  had  been  extinguished  togetiier 
with  its  belief.  The  human  mind  could  never, 
except  by  the  intervention  of  these  excitements, 
have  been  awakened  to  the  invention  of  the  grosser 
sciences,  and  that  application  of  analytical  reason- 
ing to  the  aberrations  of  society,  which  it  is  now 
attempted  to  exalt  over  the  direct  expression  of 
the  inventive  and  creative  Cscnlty  itself. 

We  have  more  moral,  political  and  historical 

*  Although  RoiMMan  haa  boen  thus  olMwd.  he  was 
earn  ntiuUy  a  poet.  The  others,  even  Vultaire,  were  inert 
reMunera. 
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iHsdom,  Unn  we  know  bow  to  redaee  into 
tiee ;  w  Iiatv  more  Ktcntifie  and  eeaoonual 
knowlodge  tfafto  on  be  Aeeommodated  to  tbe  jnat 
diitribiition  of  tbe  produce  wbicb  it  mnltipBee. 
Tbe  poetrj  in  tbeee  sjrstems  of  tbongbty  b  oon- 
eeefed  bj  tbe  aocomnbUaoo  of  fiicts  mnd  celen- 
laling  prociewee.  Tbere  Is  no  wiot  of  knowledge 
W|»ef.ting  wbiU  b  wiaeet  and  beat  in  morala, 
govemment,  and  politiad  eooooav,  or  at  leeet, 
wbat  is  wiser  sod  better  tbsn  wbat  men  now 
pnetise  and  endure.  But  we  let  */  dart  mot 
wait  upon  /  woM^  like  tbe  ytat  eat  in  tbe 
adage.**  We  want  tbe  creatiTe  CmcoI^  to  imagine 
tbU  wbidi  we  know ;  we  want  tbe  generDos 
impulse  to  act  tbat  which  we  imagjme  ;  we  want 
tbe  poetry  of  life :  our  calculations  bare  outrun 
conception ;  we  bare  eaten  more  than  we  can 
digest  Tbe  cultiration  of  thoee  sciences  which 
bavs  enlarged  tbe  limits  of  the  empire  of  man 
over  tbe  external  worki,  baa,  for  want  of  the 
poetical  fiuniltj,  proportionally  circumscribed  those 
of  tbe  internal  world  ;  and  man,  having  enslaved 
tbe  sknisntSy  remains  himself  a  slave.  To  what 
but  a  cultivation  of  the  mechanical  arts  in  a 
degree  disproportioned  to  tbe  presence  of  tbe 
creative  fiunilty,  wbidi  b  the  basb  of  all  know- 
ledge, b  to  be  attributed  the  abuse  of  all  invention 
for  abridging  and  combining  labour,  to  tbe  exas- 
peratioo  of  tbe  inequality  of  mankind  I  From 
what  other  cause  has  it  arisen  that  the  discoveries 
wbicb  should  have  lightened,  have  added  a  weight 
to  tbe  curse  imposed  oo  Adam  I  Poetry,  and  the 
principle  of  Self,  of  which  money  b  the  visible 
incarnation,  are  the  God  and  Mammon  of  the 
workL 

The  functions  of  the  poetical  fihculty  are  two- 
Cfld  ;  by  one  it  creates  new  materiab  of  know- 
.edge,  and  power  and  pleasure  ;  by  the  other  it 
engenders  in  the  mind  a  deare  to  reproduce  and 
arrange  them  according  to  a  certain  rhythm  and 
order  which  may  bo  called  the  beautiful  and  tbe 
good.  The  cultivation  of  poetry  is  never  more  to 
be  deared  than  at  periods  when,  from  an  excess 
of  the  selfish  and  calculating  principle,  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  materials  of  external  life  exceed 
the  quantity  of  the  power  of  assimilating  them  to 
the  internal  laws  of  human  nature.  The  body 
(las  then  become  too  unwieldy  for  that  which 
animates  it. 

Poetry  u  indeed  something  divine.  It  b  at 
once  the  centre  and  circumference  of  knowledge  ; 
H  is  that  which  comprehends  all  science,  and  that 
to  which  all  science  must  be  referred.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  the  root  and  blossom  of  all  other 
Kystems  of  thought ;  it  is  that  from  which  all 
vpriiig,    and    that  which  adorns  all  ;    and   that 


wfaidi,  if  bligbted,  deni 
and  withholds  from  tbs 
mentaad  tbe  ■leeession 
of  life.  It  b  tbe  perfect 
and  bloom  of  all  tbingi 
tbe  cokRir  of  tbe  ros 
elementa  wbicb  compost 
dour  of  nnfiaded  beauty 
and  euri'uptkm.    What 


beautifol  aniverse  wbk 

till 


£d  not 


to 


calculatMO  dare  not  e 
like  reasoning,  a  power 
tbe  determination  of  the 
*<  I  will  compose  poetry, 
cannot  say  it ;  for  tbe 
feding  coal,  wbicb  some 
inconstant  wind,  awaken 
tbb  power  arises  from  y 
flower  wbicb  fedes  and 
and  tbe  conscious  port 
unpropbetic  either  of  il 
ture.     Could   tbb   infl 
original  purity  and  fore 
diet  the  greatness  of  tb 
position  begins,  inapiral 
dine,  and  the  most  glor 
been  communicated  to 
feeble  shadow  of  the  a. 
poet.    I  appeal  to  the  gr 
day,  whether  it  b  not  an 
finest  passages  of  poetr 
and  study.     The  toil  an 
by  critics,  can  be  justlj 
more  than  a  careful  ob 
moments,  and  an  artificv 
between  their  suggestioi 
con\'entional  expressions 
posed  by  the  limitednes 
itself ;  for  Milton  concei 
a  whole  before  he  execi 
have  his  own  authority  i 
*^ dictated*'  to  him  the 
And  let  tbb  be  an  am 
allege  the  fifty-six  varic 
line  of  the  Orlando  Fi 
produced  are  to  poetry  li 
Thb  instinct  and  intuitic 
is  still  more  observable  ii 
arts  ;  a  great  statue  or 
power  of  the  artist  as 
womb ;    and  the  \xry  i 
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haudfl  in  fomuttion  is  incapable  of  accounting  to 
itself  for  the  origin,  the  gradations,  or  the  media 
of  the  process. 

Poetry  is  the  record  of  the  best  and  happiest 
moments  of  the  hi^piest  and  best  minds.     We 
are  aware  of  evanescent  visitationB  of  thought  and 
feeling  sometimes  associated  with  place  or  person, 
sometimes  regarding  our  own  mind  alone,  and 
always  arising  unforeseen  and  departing  unbidden, 
but  elevating  and  delightM  beyond  all  expression: 
so  that  even  in  the  desire  and  the  regret  they 
leave,  there  cannot  but  be  pleasure,  participating 
as  it  does  in  the  nature  of  its  object    It  is  as 
it  were  the  interpenetration  of  a  diviner  nature 
through  our  own  ;  but  its  footsteps  are  like  those 
of  a  wind  over  the  sea,  which  the  coming  calm 
erases,  and  whose  traces  remain  only,  as  on  the 
wrinkled  sand  which  paves  it.    These  and  corre- 
sponding conditions  of  being  are  experienced  prin- 
cipally by  those  of  the  most  delicate  sensibility 
and  the  most  enlarged  imagination  ;  and  the  state 
of  mind  produced  by  them  is  at  war  with  every 
base    desire.      The  enthusiasm  of   virtue,  love, 
patriotism,  and  firiendship,  is  essentially  linked 
with  such  emotions  ;  and  whilst  they  last,  self 
appears  as  what  it  is,  an  atom  to  a  universe. 
Poets  are  not  only  subject  to  these  experiences 
as  spirits  of  the  most  refined  organisation,  but 
they  can  colour  all  that  they  combine  with  the 
evanescent  hues  of  this  ethereal  world  ;  a  word,  a 
trait  in  the  representation  of  a  scene  or  a  passion, 
will  touch  the  enchanted  chord,  and  reanimate,  in 
those  who  have  ever  experienced  these  emotions^ 
the  sleeping,  the  cold,  the  buried  image  of  the 
past    Poetry  thus  makes  immortal  all  that  is  best 
and  most  beautilul  in  the  world  ;  it  arrests  the 
vanishing  apparitions  which  haunt  the  interluna- 
tions  of  life,  and  veiling  them,  or  in  language  or  in 
form,  sends  them  forth  among  mankind,  bearing 
sweet  news  of  kindred  joy  to  those  with  whom 
their  sisters  abide — abide,  because  there  is  no 
portal  of  expression  from  the  caverns  of  the  spirit 
which  they  inhabit  into  the  universe  of  things. 
Poetry  redeems  from  decay  the  visitations  of  the 
divinity  in  man. 

Poetry  turns  all  tilings  to  loveliness  ;  it  exalts 
the  beauty  of  that  which  is  most  beautiful,  and  it 
adds  beauty  to  that  which  is  most  deformed  ;  it 
marries  exultation  and  horror,  grief  and  pleasure, 
eternity  and  cliange  ;  it  subdues  to  uD>on  under 
its  light  yoke,  all  irrcconcilaole  things.  ^«  trans- 
mutes all  that  it  touches,  and  every  form  moving 
within  the  radiance  of  its  presence  is  changed 
by  wondrous  sympathy  to  an  incarnation  of  the 
spirit  which  it  breathes  :  its  secret  alchemy  turns 
to  potable  gold  the  poisonous  waters  which  flow 


from  death  through  life  ;  it  strips  the  veil  of 
familiarity  from  the  world*  and  lays  bare  tlie 
naked  and  sleeping  beauty,  which  is  the  spirit  of 
its  forms. 

All  things  eust  as  they  are  perceived  ;  at  least 
in  relation  to  the  percipient  **  The  mind  is  its 
own  place,  and  of  itself  can  make  a  heaven  of  hell, 
a  hell  of  heaven."  But  poetry  defeats  the  cwrm 
which  binds  us  to  be  subjected  to  the  accident  of 
surrounding  impressions.  And  whether  it  spreads 
its  own  figured  curtain,  or  withdraws  life's  dark 
veil  from  before  the  scene  of  things,  it  equally 
creates  for  us  a  being  within  our  bang.  It  makes 
us  the  inhabitants  of  a  worid  to  which  the  fiuniliar 
world  is  a  chaos.  It  reproduces  the  common  mii- 
verse  of  which  we  are  portions  and  percipients,  aiid 
it  purges  from  our  inward  sight  the  film  of  fami- 
liarity which  obscures  from  us  the  wonder  of  our 
being.  It  compels  us  to  feel  that  which  we  per 
ceive,  and  to  imagine  that  which  we  know.  It 
creates  anew  the  uniTerse,  after  it  has  been  annihi- 
lated in  our  minds  by  the  recurrence  of  impressions 
blunted  by  reiteration.  It  justifies  the  bold  and 
true  words  of  Tasso :  N<m  tnerita  nome  di  ereaicre^ 
te  fum  Iddio  ed  il  Poeku 

A  poet,  as  he  ift  the  author  to  others  of  the 
highest  wisdom,  pleasure,  virtue  and  glory,  so  he 
ought  personally  to  be  the  hi4)pie6t,  the  best,  the 
wisest,  and  the  most  illustrious  of  men.  As  to  his 
glory,  let  time  be  challenged  to  declare  whether 
the  fame  of  any  other  institutor  of  human  lifb  be 
comparable  to  that  of  a  poet  That  he  is  the 
wisest,  the  happiest,  and  the  best,  inasmuch  as  he 
is  a  poet,  is  equally  incontrovertible  :  the  greatest 
poets  have  been  men  of  the  most  spotless  virtue,  oi 
the  most  consummate  prudence,  and,  if  we  would 
look  into  the  interior  of  their  lives,  the  most  for- 
tunate of  men  :  and  the  exceptions,  as  they  regaii 
those  who  possessed  the  poetic  fiunilty  in  a  high 
yet  inferior  degree,  will  be  found  on  consideration 
to  confine  rather  than  destroy  the  rule.  Let  us 
for  a  moment  stoop  to  the  arbitration  of  popular 
breath,  and  usurping  and  uniting  in  our  own  per- 
sons the  incompatible  characters  of  accuser,  wit^ 
ness,  judge  and  executioner,  let  us  decide  without 
trial,  testimony,  or  form,  that  certahi  motives  of 
those  who  are  **  there  sitting  where  we  dare  not 
soar,"  are  reprehensible.  Let  us  assume  that 
Homer  was  a  drunkard,  that  Virgil  was  a  flatterer, 
that  Horace  was  a  coward,  that  Tasso  was  a 
madman,  that  Lord  Bacon  was  a  peculator,  that 
Raphael  was  a  Ubertine,  that  Spenser  was  a  poet 
laureate.  It  is  inconsistent  with  this  division  of 
our  subject  to  cite  living  poets,  but  posterity  has 
done  ample  justice  to  the  great  names  now  referred 
to.    Their  errors  have  been  weighed  and  found  to 
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bkf«  httn  (hi!<t  in  th^  hdanee  ;  if  tbeir  na<«  **  were 
■•  nearlet*  ther  »rr-  now  whitip  m  now  :**  xhey  hAve 
Wen  wBahtfd  in  the  Umd  of  tbe  mevliati^r  and 
icffeemrr,  Time.  i'ibNerTe  in  what  a  lotlicrjas 
chaoa  the  impuutiocM  ot  real  or  fictiuoiM  crime 
have  been  CimfuMnl  in  th^  contemporary  calum- 
niea  afainat  p<)ecrT  and  poeta ;  conai<ler  how 
little  IB,  as  it  appeiir*— or  appears,  aa  it  ist ;  li^ok 
to  your  own  moUTcny  and  jmlice  not,  lest  jre  be 
jndKed. 

Poetry,  an  hMi  hffvn  mi*U  differs  in  thin  renpect 
frvjra  Wpe,  that  it  m  not  mibj«H^  to  the  contnJ  of 
the  active  powers  of  the  mind,  and  that  its  birth 
and  reemTKnce  have  no  nerrsnary  connexion  with 
t)ic  connrioasneMM  or  will.  It  is  pivmmpcnoa*  to 
dtrtermbie  that  th«.*«ie  are  the  necfmary  c<Hiditii>ns 
of  all  mental  caussation,  whnn  m*'ntal  effttt^  are 
experienred  nnsiwceptiltle  of  being;  pffenvd  to 
them.  The  frp<|uent  rvcurrence  of  the  pootiral 
power,  it  M  otiTioos  to  mppone,  may  protluce  in  tlie 
mind  a  habit  of  ordc>r  anil  harmony  com-lati  ve  with 
it4  own  nature  and  with  its  effcets  upon  other 
minda.  Bat  in  the  interrals  of  inspiration,  and  they 
may  be  fre<]nent  without  being  durable,  a  poet  be- 
euiDea  a  man,  and  is  abandoned  to  the  mniden  n^- 
flux  of  the  influences  under  which  otherH  habitually 
live.  Bot  as  he  is  more  delicately  organised  than 
other  men,  and  nensible  to  pain  and  pleasure,  both 
his  own  and  that  of  others,  in  a  degree  unknown  to 
them,  he  will  avoid  the  one  and  pursue  the  other 
with  an  ardour  proportioned  to  this  difference. 
And  he  renders  himself  obnoxious  to  calunmy,  when 
he  negiects  to  observe  the  circumstances  mider 
which  these  obje<!t«*  of  universal  pursuit  and  fli;;ht 
liave  diflgui<K>d  tlii-msclvcs  in  one  another*s  gar- 
ments. 

Hut  there  in  nothing  necessarily  evil  in  this  error, 
aiid  thus  cTurlty,  envy,  revenge,  avarice,  and  the 
l^fiHsions  pun-ly  evil,  have  never  formed  any  per- 
tiun  of  the   |K>puUr  imputations  on  the  lives  of 

fKM'tS. 

1  Iiavo  thou^lit  it  most  favourable  to  the  cause 
of  truth  to  wt  down  these  nmnarkR  according  to 
the  onler  in  wliifh  tbey  were  miggcHted  to  my  mind, 
liy  a  oonRidemtion  of  the  subject  itwlf,  insitrad 
of  obM>rving  tlie  formality  of  a  |»oh'mical  reply  ;  but 
If  the  view  which  they  contain  Im»  just,  they  will  be 
found  to  involve  a  refutation  of  the  nrguers  against 
|KK>try,  so  far  at  least  as  rogArdn  the  first  diviiuon 
of  tbe  Bubject.  T  enn  n»s<lily  conjecture  what 
should  have  moved  the  gnll  of  nonie  lesmcd  and 
hitelligent  writi'm  who  i|ntirr(*l  with  pertain  versi- 
fl'Ts  ;  T  ronfens  invMrlf,  like  them,  unwilling  to 
1m»  ntunneil  !>v  tin*  ThewMjU  «if  tho  hftnrm^  (Vnlri  of 
th<>  day.  MaviuH  nnd  Mirvitifi  tiiiilnuhlfMlIy  are,  as 
iliey  ever  were,  iuMifferahle  persons.     Hut  it  be- 


looiipt  to  a  phiIij(M>{»lui.-al 
than  cfioftjund. 

The  tint  part  of  the 
ptxrtry  in  its  eienk-nta  i 
been  shown,  as  w«U  aa 
tlwin  would  permit,  tfaa 
restricted  sense,  haa  a 
other  forms  of  order  ai 
which  the  materiala  of 
of  being  arranged,  and 
ver«J  flense. 

The  seenn*!  part  will 
cation  of  these  principj 
the  cultivation  of  pod 
attempt  t<»  idealise  tbe 
and  opinioiLs  and  comp 
ti'Hi  t«>  the  imaginative 
the  literature  uf  Kii^laU' 
of  which  liart  ev*jr  preoe 
and  free  develi>pment  ol 
a^  it  were  fn»m  a  new  I 
thou^hted  envy  whii'h 
porary  merit,  our  own 
inte'lt-ctual  achievemeni 
philiR>ophers  and  poets 
ri<<4>n  any  wholiave  app 
strurn^le  for  civfl  ami  r 
unfailing  herald,  compe 
awakening  of  a  great  p 
change  hi  opinion  or   i 
8u«*h  periods  there  is  an 
of  communicating  and 
pansioned  conceptions  r 
The  persons  in  whom  thi 
as  far  as  regards  man\ 
h.ive  little  ap[»arent  corr 
of  gfMjd  of  wliieh   tho; 
even  whilst  thev  ilenv 
com;»elIed  to  sorvc,  ih** 
the  throne  of  their  ewn 
read    the   Cf>mfM>siti«»ns 
writers  of  the  present  < 
with  the  electric  life   \ 
wonls.  Thev  measure  th 
the  depths  of  imman  na 
and  all-penetrating  spLri 
perhaps  the  inost  sincer 
fcstations  ;  for  it  is  less 
of  the  age.     Poets  are  t 
apprehended  inspiration 
tic  shadows  which  futuri 
the  words  which  ex  pre 
not ;  the  trumpets  whiol 
not  what  they  inspire  ;  th 
not,  but  moves.     Poets 
legisUtors  of  the  worid. 
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The  period  which  intervened  between  the  birth 
of  Pericles  and  the  death  of  Aristotle,  is  undoubt- 
edly, whether  considered  in  itself  or  with  refer- 
ence to  the  effects  which  it  has  produced  upon  the 
subiiCfiuent  destinies  of  civilised  man,  the  most 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  world.  What 
was  the  combination  of  moral  and  political  circum- 
stances which  produced  so  unparalleled  a  progress 
during  that  period  in  literature  and  Uie  arts ; — 
why  tliat  progress,  so  rapid  and  so  sustained,  so 
soon  received  a  check,  and  became  retrograde^ — 
ai*e  problems  left  to  the  wonder  and  conjecture  of 
posterity.  The  wrecks  and  fragments  of  those 
subtle  and  profound  minds,  like  the  ruins  of  a  fine 
statue,  obscurely  suggest  to  us  the  grandeur  and 
perfection  of  the  whole.  Their  very  language — a 
ty\ye  of  the  understandings  of  which  it  was  the 
creation  and  the  image — m  variety,  in  simplicity, 
in  flexibility,  and  in  copiousness,  excels  every  other 
language  of  the  western  world.  Their  sculptures 
are  such  as  we,  in  our  presumption,  assume  to  be 
the  models  of  ideal  truth  and  beauty,  and  to  which 
no  artist  of  modem  times  can  produce  forms  in 
ai \y  degree  comparable,  llieir  paintings,  according 
to  Pliny  and  Pausaiiias,  were  full  of  delicacy  and 
harmony  ;  and  some  even  were  powerfully  pathe- 
tic, so  as  to  awaken,  like  tender  music  or  tragic 
jHX'ti'y,  the  most  overwhelming  emotions.  We 
are  accustomed  to  conceive  the  painters  of  the 
sixti-enth  century,  as  Uiose  who  Imve  brought  their 
art  te  the  highest  perfection,  probably  because 
none  of  the  ancient  paintings  liave  been  preser\'ed. 
For  all  tlie  mventivo  arts  mauitain,  as  it  were,  a 
symjuithetic  connexion  between  each  other,  being 
no  more  than  various  expressions  of  one  internal 
power,  modified  by  different  circumstances,  eitlier 
of  an  individual,  or  of  society  ;  and  the  piuntings 
of  that  period  would  probably  bear  the  same  rela- 
tion as  is  confessedly  borne  by  the  sculpt'jrcs  to  all 
Buccc>eding  ones.  Of  their  music  we  know  little  ; 
but  the  effects  which  it  is  said  to  have  produced, 


•  Shelley  named  thin  Emmjt.  ••  A  T>ltooanie  on  the  Man- 
neri  nt  the  Ancicntn.  relative  to  the  mibjert  of  I^ive.**  It 
wa«  intended  Ui  bo  a  coninw^tary  on  the  8ynip<titium,  or 
banquet  of  riato.  but  it  breaks  off  at  the  moment  when 
the  main  subject  la  about  to  be  diacuawd. 


wliether  they  be  attributed  to  the  skill  of  tlie 
composer,  or  the  sensibility  of  his  audience,  are 
far  more  powerful  than  any  which  we  experience 
from  the  music  of  our  own  Umes  ;  and  if,  indeed, 
the  melody  of  their  compositions  were  more 
tender  and  delicate,  and  inspiring,  Uian  Uie 
melodies  of  some  modem  European  naUons, 
their  superiority  in  this  art  must  have  been  some- 
thing  wonderful,  and  wholly  beyond  conception. 

Their  poetry  seems  to  maintain  a  very  high, 
though  not  so  disproportionate  a  rank,  in  the  com- 
parison. Perhaps  Shakspeare,  from  the  variety  and 
comprehension  of  his  genius,  is  to  be  considered, 
on  the  whole,  as  the  greatest  individual  mind,  of 
which  we  have  specimens  remaining.  Perhaps 
Dante  created  imaginations  of  greater  loveliness 
and  energy  than  any  that  are  'to  be  found  in  the 
ancient  literature  of  Greece.  Perhaps  nothing  lias 
been  discovered  in  the  fragments  of  the  Greek 
lyric  poets  equivalent  to  the  sublime  and  chivalric 
sensibiUty  of  Petrarch. — But,  as  a  poet,  Homer 
must  be  acknowledged  to  excel  Shakspeare  in  the 
truth,  the  harmony,  the  sustained  grandeur,  the 
satisfying  completeness  of  his  images,  theu*  exact 
fitness  to  the  illustration,  and  to  that  to  which 
they  belong.  Nor  could  Dante,  deficient  in  con- 
duct, plan,  nature,  variety,  and  temperance,  have 
been  brought  into  comparison  with  these  men,  bu 
for  those  fortunate  isles,  laden  with  golden  fruit, 
which  alone  could  tempt  any  one  to  embark  in  the 
misty  ocean  of  his  dark  and  extravagant  fiction. 

But,  omitting  the  comparison  of  individual 
minds,  which  can  afford  no  general  inference,  how 
superior  was  the  spirit  and  system  of  their  poetry 
to  tluit  of  any  oUier  period.  So  that,  had  any 
other  genius  equal  in  other  respects  to  the  greatest 
that  ever  enlightened  the  worid,  arisen  in  that  age, 
he  would  have  been  superior  to  all,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance alone — that  bis  conceptions  would  have 
assumed  a  more  harmonious  and  perfect  form. 
For  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  whatever  the 
poets  of  that  age  produced  is  as  harmonioof  and 
perfect  as  possible.  If  a  drama,  for  instance,  were 
tlie  composition  of  a  person  of  inferior  talent,  it 
was  still  homogeneous  and  free  from  inequali* 
ties  ;    it  was  a  whole,  consistent  with  itself.    Tbt 
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•ompoiitkRW  of  grMt  minds  bore  througfaoat  tho 
yp^fa>^«»M.n%«f»iiafaigwii  #!»■■■   In  the  poetry  of 

leeeeding  ages  the  expeetatbiie  an  often  exalted 
on  learean  wingi»  and  hSl^  too  much  dimppointed 
to  i^to  a  memory  and  a  name  to  the  oblivioaa 
pool  hi  wfaidi  they  lUL 

In  pl^yiieal  knowledge  Arirtotle  and  TbeophrM- 
toa  had  already — no  doubt  amieted  by  the  laboan 
of  thoae  of  thenr  predeeeaMW  whom  they  critiein 
^made  advanoee  worthy  of  the  maturity  of  aeience. 
Hie  artonkhing  invention  of  geometry,  that  aeriei 
of  (Baeoveriea  whidi  haf«  enabled  man  to  eommand 
the  elamenti  and  foreaee  fbture  eventi,  before  the 
nbjeeta  of  hia  Ignorant  wonder,  and  which  haf« 
opened  at  It  were  the  doom  of  the  myateriea  of 
natore^  had  already  been  brought  to  great  perfeo- 
tion.  MeCaphyiiea^  the  adenoe  of  man's  intimate 
natore^  and  kgicy  or  the  grammar  and  elementary 
prinaplea  of  that  adenoe,  reedred  from  the 
latter  phOoaophert  of  the  Peridean  age  a  firm 
bada.  AH  our  more  ezaetphSoeophy  is  built  upon 
the  labours  of  these  great  men,  and  many  of  the 
words  wfaldi  we  employ  In  metaphysioal  distino- 
tiona  were  Invented  by  them  to  give  aoenraey  and 
lystem  to  their  reasonings  The  sdenoe  of  morals, 
or  the  vduntary  eondnet  of  men  in  relation  to 
themsdves  or  others, dates  tnm  thisepodL  How 
Inexpressibly  bolder  and  more  pure  were  the  doc- 
trines of  thoaa  great  men,  In  eomparison  with  the 
timid  maxims  which  prerafl  in  the  writings  of  the 
most  esteemed  modem  moralists*  They  were  sndi 
at  Fhodoo,  and  Epaminondas,  and  Timoleon,  who 
formed  themsdves  on  thdr  faiflaenoe,  were  to  the 
wretched  heroes  of  our  own  age. 

Their  politicd  and  religious  institations  are 
more  difficult  to  bring  into  comparison  with  tliose 
of  other  times.  A  summary  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  worth  of  any  politicd  and  religious  system, 
by  obsenring  the  comparatiTe  degree  of  happiness 
and  of  intellect  produced  under  its  influence.  And 
whilst  many  institutions  and  opinions,  which  in 
andent  Greece  were  obstacles  to  the  improvement 
of  the  human  race,  have  been  abolished  among 
modem  nations,  how  many  pernicious  superstitions 
and  new  contrivances  of  misrule,  and  unheard-of 
complications  of  public  mischief,  hjtve  not  been 
invented  among  them  by  the  ever-watchful  spirit 
of  avarice  and  tyranny. 

The  modem  nations  of  the  dvilised  world  owe 
the  progress  which  they  hjtve  made — as  wcJl  in  those 
phyacal  sciences  in  which  they  have  already 
excdled  their  masters,  as  in  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectud  inquiries,  in  which,  with  all  the  advantage 
of  the  experience  of  the  latter,  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  thai  Uiey  have  yet  equdled  them, — to  what  is 
called  the  revival  of  learning ;  that  is,  the  studv 


of  the  writers  of  the  ■( 
tmmediatdy  followed  the 
or  of  subsequent  writers,  i 
rivers  flowing  from  tfioaa 
thouflfa  there  seems  to  be 
world,  which,  diould  di 
those  which  meddled  tfai 
the  age  to  which  we  rsf 
proportion,  again  arise,  wi 
them,  andeonsign  their 
oitsnaJTS,  and  lastiii^im| 
of  man — thou^  justieei 
human  sodetyare.  If  nc 
generally  understood ;  tl 
more,  and  therefore  are 
principle  has  never  beei 
requires  indeed  a  unive 
change  in  the  system  c 
study  of  modem  histot 
financiers,  statesmen,  am 
ancient  Greece  is  the  sti 
phers,  and  poets;  itisthi 
with  the  history  of  titles, 
waa  a  reality,  not  a  pro 
and  hope  to  be,  is  derii 
influence  and  inq>iration 
tions. 

Whatever  tends  to  al 
of  the  manners  and  opin 
owe  so  much,  and  who  w 
the  most  perfoet  q»edm 
we  have  authentie  reoon 
Let  us  see  their  erron 
daily  actions,  their  ftimil 
the  tone  of  their  sodety 
far  tlie  most  admirable  c< 
removed  from  tliat  pci 
society  is  impelled  by  i 
each  bosom,  to  aspire, ! 
hopes,  how  resolute  our 
of  the  Peridean  age  wer 
It  is  to  be  lamented  th 
hitherto  dared  to  show 
were.  Barthelemi  cann 
industry  and  system  ;  bi 
is  a  Christian  and  a  Frei 
delightful  novels,  makei 
Pagan,  but  cherishes  too 
and  refrains  from  dimio 
romances  by  painting 
European  of  modem  ti 
thise.  There  is  no  boo 
precisely  as  they  were  ; 
children,  with  the  cant 
sentiment,  highly  incon 
manners,  should  be  meni 
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should  receive  outrage  and  violaUon.  But  there 
are  niany  to  whom  the  Greek  language  is  inacces- 
Biblo,  who  ought  not  to  be  excluded  by  this  prudery 
from  possessing  an  exact  and  comprehensive  con- 
ception of  tlio  history  of  man  ;  for  there  is  no 
knowI(*dge  concerning  wliat  man  has  been  and  may 
be,  from  partitking  of  which  a  person  can  depart, 
witli(;ut  becoming  m  some  degree  more  philoso- 
phical, tolei*ant,  and  just. 

One  of  tlie  chief  distinctions  between  the  niaimera 
of  ancient  Greece  and  modem  Europe,  consisted 
in  the  regulaUons  and  the  sentiments  respecting 
sexual  intercourse.  Wlietlier  Uiis  difference  arises 
from  some  imperfect  influence  of  the  doctrines  of 
Jesus  Girist,  who  alleges  the  absolute  and  uncon- 
ditional equality  of  all  human  beings,  or  from  the 
nstitutions  of  chivalry,  or  from  a  certain  funda- 
mental difference  of  physical  nature  existing  in  the 
Celts,  or  from  a  combination  of  all  or  any  of  these 
causes,  acting  on  each  other,  is  a  question  worthy 
of  voluminous  investigation.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
modem  Europeans  have  in  this  circumstance,  and 
in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  made  an  improvement 
tlie  most  decisive  in  the  regulation  of  human 
society  ;  and  all  tlie  virtue  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
Periclean  age  arose  under  other  institutions,  in 
spite  of  the  diminution  which  personal  slavery  and 
the  inferiority  of  women,  recc^ised  by  law  and 
opinion,  must  have  produced  in  the  delicacy,  the 
strength,  the  comprehensiveness,  and  the  accuracy 
of  their  conceptions,  in  moral,  political,  and  meta- 
physical science,  and  perhaps  in  eveiy  other  art 
and  science. 

The  women,  thus  degraded,  became  such  as  it 
was  expected  they  would  become.  They  possessed, 
except  with  extraordinary  exceptions,  the  habits 
and  the  qualities  of  slaves*  The^  were  probably  not 
exti^mely  beautiful ;  at  least  there  was  no  such  dis- 
proportion in  the  attractions  of  the  external  form 
bt^twcen  tlic  female  and  male  sex  among  tlie  Greeks, 
as  exists  among  the  modem  Europeans.  They  were 
certainly  devoid  of  that  moral  and  intcUectual 
loveliness  with  which  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
and  the  cultivation  of  sentiment  animates,  as  witli 
anotlier  Ufe  of  overpowering  grace,  the  lineaments 
and  the  gi'sturcs  of  every  form  which  tliey  inhabit. 
Tl»cir  eyes  could  not  have  been  deep  and  intricate 
from  the  workings  of  the  mind,  and  could  have 
entangled  no  heart  in  soul-enwoven  labyrintlis. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  because  the  Git^eks 
were  deprived  of  its  legitimate  object,  they  ^ere 
incapable  of  sentimental  love  ;  and  that  this  passion 
is  tlie  mere  child  of  diivalry  and  the  literature  of 
modem  times.  This  object,  or  its  archetype,  for- 
ever exists  in  the  mind,  which  selects  among  those 


who  resemble  it,  that  which  most  resembles  it ;  and 
instinctively  fills  up  the  interstices  of  tlic  imperfect 
image,  in  tlie  same  manner  as   the   imagination 
moulds  and  completes  the  shapes  in  c'ouds,  or  in 
the  fire,  into  the  resemblances  of  whatever  form, 
animal,  building,  &c.,  happens  to  be  present  to  it. 
Man  is  in  his  wildest  state  a  social  being  :  a  certain 
degree  of  civilisation  and  refinement  ever  produces 
the  want  of  sympatliics  still  more  intimate  and 
complete  ;  and  the  gratification  of  tiie  senses  is  no 
longer  all  tiiat  is  sought  in  sexual  connexion.     It 
soon  becomes  a  very  small  part  of  that  profound 
and  complicated  sentiment,  which  we  call  love, 
which  is  raUier  the  universal  thirst  for  a  communiou 
not  merely  of  the  senses,  but  of  our  whole  nature, 
intellectual,  imaginative  and  sensitive  ;  and  which, 
when  individualised,  becomes  an  imperious  neces- 
sity, only   to   be   satisfied   by  the    complete  or 
partial,  actual  or  supposed,  fulfilment  of  its  claims. 
Tliis  want  grows  more  powerful  in  proportion  to 
the  development  which  our  nature  receives  from 
civilisation  ;  for  man  never  ceases  to  be  a  social  being. 
The  sexual  impulse,  which  is  only  one,  and  often  a 
small  part  of  those  claims,  serves,  from  its  obvious 
and  external  nature,  as  a  kind  of  type  or  expres- 
sion of  the  rest,  a  common  basis,  an  acknowledged 
and  visible  link.      Still  it  is  a  claim  which  even 
derives  a  strength  not  its  own  from  the  accessory 
circumstances  which  surround  it,  and  one  which 
our  nature  thirsts  to  satisfy.    To  estimate  this, 
observe  the  degree  of  intensity  and  durability  of 
the  love  of  the  male  towards  the  female  in  animals 
and  savages ;  and  acknowledge  all  the  duration  and 
intonnty  observable  in  the  love  of  civilised  beings 
beyond  that  of  savages  to  be  produced  from  other 
causes.  In  the  susceptibility  of  the  external  senses 
there  is  probably  no  important  difference. 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks  the  male  sex,  one 
half  of  the  human  race,  received  the  highest  culti- 
vation and  refinement  ;  whilst  the  otiier,  so  far  aa 
intellect  is  concerned,  were  educated  as  slaves,  and 
were  raised  but  few  degrees  in  all  that  related  to 
moral  or  intellectual  excellence  above  tiie  condi- 
tion of  savages.  The  gradations  in  the  society  of 
man  present  us  with  a  slow  improvement  in  this 
respect  Tlie  Roman  women  held  a  higher  consi- 
deration in  society,  and  were  esteemed  almost  as 
the  equal  partners  with  their  husbands  in  the  regu- 
lation of  domestic  economy  and  the  education  of 
theur  children.  The  practices  and  customs  of  mo*- 
dera  Europe  are  essentially  different  from  and  in* 
comparably  less  pernicious  than  either,  however 
ramote  from  what  an  enlightened  mind  cannot  fail 
to  desire  as  the  future  destiny  •f  human  beings. 


ON  THE  SYMTOSIUM, 


OR  PREFACE  TO  THE  BAXQIET  OF 

1  ^raivnit. 


Thi  dUIof^ie  enUUed  "The  Bftnqiirt,^ 
•pltfctvd  by  the  tnuiidaior  m  the  moet  bcMitifiil 
And  ptTfect  among  all  the  works  of  Plato*.  He 
dMpain  of  having  conuniinicated  to  the  Kngliiih 
language  any  portion  of  the  snrpaaBing  graces  of 
the  compoeiti<in,  or  haring  done  more  than  present 
an  imperfect  nhadow  of  the  language  and  the  sen- 
timent of  this  antrmishing  prodnctioo. 

Plato  is  eminently  the  greatest  among  the  Greek 
philosophen,  and  from,  or,  rather,  perhaps  through 
jiim,  his  master  Socrates,  have  proceeded  thuee 
emanations  of  moral  and  metaphysical  know- 
lodge,  on  which  a  long  series  and  an  incalculable 
variety  of  popular  superstitions  have  sheltered 
their  absurdities  from  the  slow  contempt  of  man- 
kind. Plato  exhibits  the  rare  union  of  close  and 
subtle  logic,  with  the  Pythian  enthusiasm  of  poetry, 
melted  by  the  splendour  and  harmony  of  his  periods 
into  Olio  irrfHistible  stream  of  muHical  impres- 
sioHH,  which  hurry  the  pcnniaHiouB  onwanl,  a8  in  a 
brtmililefw  rarciT.  His  language  is  diat  of  an 
immortjil  dpirit,  mthcr  tlian  a  man.  Lord  Bacon 
in,  {MThuprt,  the  only  writer,  who,  in  tliesc  parti- 
culam,  can  bo  coinparci]  with  him  :  his  imitator, 
Cicvro,  HinkH  in  the  coni{)anw)ii  inU)  an  aj>e  mockin;; 
tlio  gCHtures  of  a  man.      His  views  into  the  nature 


♦  Th*  It«*|MiblU*,  thoufch  rcplet«wlth  ooimiderable errors 
of  •pet'ulatiiin,  i»,  indfcd,  the  icreateht  rfpository  of  impor- 
tant trutliM  (if  ull  the  workrt  of  IMat<i.  This.  p«rh  i(>*<,  it 
bwAUMo  it  Is  the  h>nK«Mt  He  firHt,  and  perhaps  IahI  niuin- 
tained  that  a  state  oiiRht  to  b^  gi>vemod,  not  by  the  wi-ul- 
thiest,  or  tlie  nuMt  ambitious. or  the  moht  ciinninft.  but  by 
the  wisMkt;  the  method  of  M>lectinf(  sucli  ruUTN.  and  the 
laws  by  which  huch  a  selM.'tion  Is  made,  must  c«*rreo|>ond 
with  and  arise  out  of  Uie  moral  fret^lom  and  refinciiunt 
of  the  per»ple. 
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whose  genius,  th< 
in  comparison  wi 
The  dialogue  c 
EptntKoSy  or  a  D 
poseil  to  liave  tak 
at  one  of  a  serie 
on  the  occasioii 
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dcliato  on  this  o 
given  by  Apollo< 
veara  after  it  had 
waft  curioiLS  to  he 
Ixith  from  the  stj 
this  piece,  as  well 
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the  Italian  paint 
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THE    BANQUET. 


CransIttcO  from  into. 


THE  PERSONS  OP  THE  DIALOGUR 

APOLLODORUS,  A  rUBICD  OV  APOIXODORVS,  OLAUCO,  ARfSTODKMUR,  eOCRATKS,  AOATBCW,    fHJBDKVt,   PAOSAXIA^ 

■AYXIMACHim,  ARiarOPHANU,  DIOTIMA,  AliCTBIADBS. 


ApoUodonu.  I  think  that  the  subject  of  yovt 
inquiries  is  still  fresh  in  my  memory  ;  for  yester- 
day, as  I  chanced  to  be  returning  home  from  Pha- 
leros,  one  of  my  acquaintance,  seeing  me  before 
hira,  called  out  to  me  from  a  distance,  jokingly, 
**  ApoUodorus,  you  Phalerian,  will  you  not  wait  a 
minute!" — I  waited  for  him,  and  as  soon  as  he 
overtook  me,  **  I  have  just  been  looking  for  you, 
ApoUodorus,**  he  said,  "  for  I  wish  to  hear  what 
those  discussions  were  on  Love,  which  took  place 
at  the  party,  when  Agathon,  Socrates,  Alcibiades, 
and  some  others,  met  at  supper.  Some  one  who 
heard  it  from  Phoenix,  the  son  of  Philip,  told  roe 
that  you  could  give  a  fiill  account^  but  he  could 
relate  nothing  distinctly  himself.  ReUte  to  me, 
then,  I  entreat  you,  all  tht  circumstances.  I  know 
you  are  a  faithful  reporter  of  the  discussions  of 
your  friends  ;  but,  first  tell  me,  were  you  present 
at  the  party  or  not  f  *' 

'^  Your  informant,**  I  replied,  ''seems  to  have 
given  you  no  very  dear  idea  of  what  you  wish  to 
bear,  if  he  thinks  that  these  disciissions  took  place 
so  lately  as  that  I  could  have  been  of  the  party.** — 
"  Indeed  I  thought  so,*'  replied  he.— «  For  how,** 
said  I,  '^  0  Glauco  I  could  I  have  been  present ! 
Do  you  not  know  that  Agathon  has  been  absent 
from  the  city  many  years  f  But,  since  I  began  to 
converse  with  Socrates,  and  to  observe  each  day 
all  his  words  and  actions,  three  years  are  scarcely 
past  Before  this  time  I  wandered  about  wherever 
it  might  chance,  thinking  that  I  did  something, 
but  being,  in  truth,  a  most  miserable  wretch,  not 
less  than  you  arc  now,  who  believe  tluit  you  ought 
to  do  anything  rather  than  practise  the  love  of 
wisdom.** — ^"Do  not  cavil,**  interrupted  Glauco, 
**  but  tell  me,  when  did  this  party  take  place  !  *' 

"  Whilst  we  were  yet  children,**  I  replied,  **  when 
Agathon  first  gained  tlie  prize  of  Tragedy,  and  the 
day  after  that  on  which  he  and  the  chorus  made 
sacrifices  in  celebration  of  their  success.** — **  A  long 
time  agc),  it  seems.  But  who  told  you  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  discussion  f  Did  you  hear 
them  from  Socrates  himself  t  '*  **  No,  by  Jupiter  ! 


But  from  the  same  person  from  whom  Phoenix  had 
his  information,  one  Aristodemus,  a  Cydatheneao, 
— ^a  Uttle  man  who  always  went  about  without  san- 
dals. He  was  present  at  this  feast,  being,  I  believe, 
more  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  a  lover  and 
adnurer  of  Socrates.  1  have  questioned  Socrates 
concerning  some  of  the  circumstances  of  this  nar- 
ration, who  confirms  all  that  I  have  heard  from 
Aristodemus.** — *'  Wliy,  then,*'  said  Glauco, "  why 
not  relate  them,  as  we  walk,  to  me  f  The  road  to 
the  city  4s  every  way  convenient,  both  for  thote 
who  listen  and  those  who  speak.'* 

Thus  as  we  walked,  I  gave  him  some  account  of 
those  discussions  concerning  Love ;  since,  as  I  said 
before,  I  remember  them  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
If  I  am  required  to  reUte  them  also  to  you,  tliat 
shall  willingly  be  done  ;  for,  whensoever  either  I 
myself  talk  of  philosophy,  or  listen  to  others 
talking  of  it,  in  addition  to  the  improvement  which 
I  conceive  there  arises  from  such  convenation,  I 
am  delighted  beyond  measure  ;  but  whenever  1 
hear  your  discussions  about  monied  men  and  great 
proprietors,  I  am  weighed  down  with  grief,  and 
pity  you,  who,  doing  nothing,  believe  that  you  are 
doing  something.  Perhaps  you  think  that  I  am  a 
miserable  wretch  ;  and,  indeed,  I  believe  that  yon 
think  truly.  I  do  not  think,  but  well  know,  that 
you  are  miserable. 

Companion.  You  are  always  the  same,  Apollo 
dorus — always  saying  some  ill  of  yourself  and 
others.  Indeed,  you  seem  to  me  to  think  every 
one  miserable  except  Socrates,  beginning  with  your- 
self. I  do  not  know  what  could  have  entitled  you 
to  tlie  surname  of  the  **  Madman,"  for,  I  am  sure, 
you  are  consistent  enough,  for  ever  inveighing  with 
bitterness  against  yourself  and  all  others,  except 
Socrates. 

Apollodonu,  My  dear  friend,  it  is  manifest  that 
I  am  out  of  my  wits  from  this  alone — that  I  have 
such  opinions  as  you  describe  coocmiing  myself 
and  you. 

Companion.  It  is  not  worth  while,  Apollodonu, 

to  dispnte  now  about  these  things  ;  but  do  what  I 
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^-iVeA  V'iU,  ajki   rri&te  to  b»  what  «<mr  tift(«e 
4MruM.<fn#. 

Af^/ii'"!'.  iM.  Th^v  wnr  mch  ftA  I  vill  proceed 
t/i  u\\  %Mi.  Hut  W-t  m^  aturmpc  to  reUte  tbem  in 
x\\f  orW  *hi<-h  Ari^t'^l'^miis  obwrvod  ill  relfttini^ 
th«Tn  t/#  ror.  H*-  mid  thmt  he  met  Sucntes  wiflhed, 
mkI,  cmtrmrj  t/i  hU  n«aftl  ciMtom,  ■m«UU«d,  ftod 
h;ftvii.]{  iti<|uirc«l  whitii^T  he  vent  no  gmily  dn-seed, 
Sr»i*nit«^  r«'|*H*-«I,  **  I  axn  ic"(nf  to  sop  at  A;;3Uhuir» ; 
ymU'TAMy  1  avoi'lf<l  it,  di»»likin^  the  cr>j«(i«  vhich 
writjM  atlff  !'I  at  th<f  priiUf  imrnfioca  th«ni  ceMyrated  ; 
tf>-day  I  |irofniiie«l  to  he  there,  aiid  I  made  myf«elf 
mt  \i^yf  li^M-auiic  riie  riught  to  be  U*autiful  to  appmach 
oiiff  who  in  U'autiful.  Hut  yni,  Arintodeniu^  what 
tliiiik  ytm  of  (•omini(  uninviud  to  rapper  !**  **  I  will 
d  V*  he  n*p1i«Hl,  •^aa  you  command."  "Follow 
t)ii;n,  tliat  w«)  may,  by  changing  iu*  application, 
ditiann  tliat  pn^vcrb,  which  nays,  To  thf  frtuU  of 
ihf  tjfnnlf  the  fi*tfnl  ntme  unlnrilal.  Homer,  indeed, 
aciMiiH  not  «Mily  U%  d(>fttroy,  but  to  outrage  the  pro- 
▼rrb  ;  for,  dcmrribiiig  Agani«>mnon  a«  excellent  in 
Iwttlc,  and  Nf  iMii>lauH  but  a  faint-h<*artiHl  iM-arrior,  he 
M'pn'MMitii  McnHaufi  a«  coming  uninviti'd  to  the 
ft»a»t  of  one  In'ttcr  and  l»ravcr  than  himm^lf." — 
Ariht<MlenuiH  hearing  thin,  mid,  *U  alnoani  in  some 
danger,  Socrattii,  not  an  yrm  aay,  but  according  to 
ilonirr,  of  approaching  like  an  unworthy  inferior 
ttie  baiitpiet  of  one  more  wiw;  ftiid  excellent  tlian 
niynclf.  Will  you  not,  then,  nuiko  some  cxcubo 
fur  inc  t  for,  I  idiall  not  confem  that  I  camo  unin- 
vited, but  aliall  nay  tliat  I  wan  invited  by  you.** — 
••  An  wo  walk  together,**  said  Socraten,  "  wo  will 
roimider  togotlier  what  excuao  to  make — but  let 
UH  go.** 

Thiw  tliHcouming,  ihey  proceeded.  But  an  thoy 
walked,  St>crateH,  engaged  in  nonio  d<H»p  cont^'m- 
plntion,  slackened  Ium  jmiih*,  and,  observing  An»- 
toilennm  waiting  for  liiin,  ho  deHirtnl  him  to  go  on 
iM'fonv  When  ArinU^denuin  arrived  at  Agatlion  8 
nouHi*  he  found  tho  door  oiH»n,  and  it  occurre<l, 
noniewhat  ei»niically,  tlmt  a  slave  met  him  at  the 
veKtibule,  autl  conthicted  him  where  he  found  the 
gucHtM  aln>ady  reclined.  Ar  8«M>n  as  Agathoii  saw 
him,  «*  You  arrive  jiwt  in  time  to  j?«p  with  us, 
Arist(MUmus/*  he  s:iid  ;  «  if  yon  have  any  other 
puqH>H»»  in  your  visit,  defer  it  to  a  lH»tter  opportunity. 
I  was  hulking  for  ytui  ye^^tenlay,  U\  invite  you  to  Ih> 
of  our  |>ttrty  ;  I  conhl  not  fnid  yon  anywhert\  Ihit 
how  is  it  tliat  you  do  not  bring  SiK'rates  witli 
you  !  ♦' 

Hut  he  turning  Ttmnd,  and  not  seeing  Socrates 
iH'hind  him,  s:iid  to  Apithtui,  »»  I  just  came  hither 
in  his  coniivany,  U^ing  invitini  by  him  to  sup  with 
vuu."  — ♦•You  did  well,"  n^jUitHl  -\cnthon,  **  to 
coino  ;  but  when*  is  S*vrates  I '*— ••  He  just  now 
?anic  hither  behind  me  ;    1  mvs«»lf  wi^nder  wherf^ 


be  can  be."*—*  Go  Ml 
''aad  fanmc  Soenaea 
dnma,  recfine  iberei 
bMfe  a  akve  wa«h  h 
Anotfaer  alare,  mefti 
Socfateshad  retired  i 
where  be  itood,  and, 
fined  to  come  ul> — "■ 
cried  Agathon ;  *caO 
he  eoroea.**— «  Let   I 
Mud  Anaeodennis  ; "  r 
times  to  retire  in  this 
may  chance.     He  w£ 
doubt  ;  do  not  diatnrt 
wiU,**  said  Agathon  ; 
supper  for  the  rest  ;  ] 
for  I  resolred  that  th 
the  feast    Consider  ] 
guests,  whom  you  bar 
them  so  that  we  may  * 

After  this  they  beg 
not  come  in.  Agatho 
but  Aristodemus  per] 
he  came  in,  much  al 
not  having  delayed  i 
Agathon  (who  happe 
end  of  the  tabic,  and 
**  G)mo  hitlicr,  Socrat 
that  by  the  mere  touc 
I  may  enjoy  the  fruit 
vestibule  ;  for,  1  well 
departed  till  you  had  c 

Socrates,  having  sat 
replied,   "It  would  Ix 
were  of  such  a  natun 
each  other,  it  would  < 
from  him  wJio  posscst 
s<^sses  little  ;   like  the 
which  will  flow  throng 
fuller  into  the  eniptiei 
wis«k)m  lia<l  this  propei 
most  fortunate  in  reclii 
thus  soon  be  filled,  I  th 
and  various  wisdom.     ] 
obscuiY,  onti  doubtful,  j 
is  radiant,  and   has  b< 
reward  ;  for  tln)u;;h  voi 
f«>rth  from  you,  and  bt»c 
that  more  than  thirtv 
testinionv    to    its    exoc 
"  You  are  laughing  at 
tlion  ;  **  but  you  and  I  i 
about  wistlom  bv  and  b 
judge.     At  pres4'ni  turn 

After  Sivrait's  and  th 
aiui  had  reclined  back 
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libations  had  been  poured  forth,  and  they  had 
sung  hymnfl  to  the  god,  and  all  other  rites  which 
are  customary  had  been  performed,  they  turned 
to  drinking.  Then  Pausanias  made  this  kind  of 
proposaL  ^  Come,  my  friends,"  said  he,  "  in  what 
manner  will  it  be  pleasantest  for  us  to  drink  t  I 
must  confess  to  you  that,  in  reality,  I  am  not  very 
well  from  the  wine  we  drank  last  night  and  I  hare 
need  of  some  intermission.  I  suspect  that  most  of 
you  are  in  the  same  condition,  for  you  were  here 
yesterday.  Now,  consider  how  we  shall  drink 
most  easily  and  comfortably.** 

^  *Tis  a  good  proposal,  Pausanias,**  said  Aristo- 
phanes, **  to  contrive,  in  some  way  or  other,  to 
place  moderation  in  our  cups.  I  was  one  of  those 
who  were  drenched  last  night** — Eryximachus, 
the  son  of  Acumenius,  hearing  this,  said  :  **  I  am 
of  your  opinion  ;  I  only  wish  to  know  one  thing — 
whether  Agathon  is  in  the  humour  for  hard  drink- 
ing ?"—« Not  at  an,**  replied  Agathon ;  «1  confess 
Uiat  I  am  not  able  to  drink  much  this  evening.** — 
<<  It  is  an  exceUent  thing  for  us,**  replied  Eryxima- 
chus— **  I  mean  myself,  Aristodemus,  Phsedrus, 
and  Uicse  others — if  you,  who  are  such  invincible 
drinkers,  now  refuse  to  drink.  I  ought  to  except 
Socrates,  for  he  is  capiU)le  of  drinking  everything 
or  nothing  ;  and  whatever  we  shall  determine  will 
equally  suit  him.  Since,  then,  no  one  present  has 
any  desire  to  drink  much  wine,  I  shall  perhaps 
give  less  offence  if  I  declare  the  nature  of  drunken- 
ness. Tlie  science  of  medicine  teaches  us  that 
drunkenness  is  very  pernicious :  nor  would  I 
choose  to  drink  immoderately  myself,  or  counsel 
another  to  do  so,  especially  if  he  had  been  drunk 
the  night  before.** — "  Yes,*'  said  Phiedrus,  the 
Myriuusian,  interrupting  him,  **  I  have  been  ac- 
customed to  confide  in  you,  especially  in  your 
directions  concerning  medicine ;  and  I  would 
now  willingly  do  so,  if  the  rest  will  do  the  same." 
All  then  agreed  that  they  would  drink  at  this  pre- 
sent banquet  not  for  drunkenness  but  for  pleasure. 

<*  Since,  then,**  said  Elryximachus,  <<it  is  decided 
that  no  one  shall  be  compelled  to  drink  more  than 
ho  pleases,  I  think  that  we  may  as  well  send  away 
the  flute-player  to  pUy  to  herself  ;  or,  if  she  Ukes, 
to  tlie  women  within.  Let  us  devote  the  present 
occasion  to  conversation  between  ourselves,  and  if 
you  wish,  I  will  propose  to  you  what  shall  be  the 
subject  of  our  discussion.**  AU  present  desired 
and  entreated  that  he  would  ejiplain.  —  ^  The 
exordium  of  my  speech,**  said  Eryximachus,  ^  will 
bo  in  the  style  of  the  Menalippe  of  Euripides,  for 
tlie  story  which  I  am  about  to  tell  belongs  not  to 
me,  but  to  Phecdrus.  Phiedrus  has  often  hidig- 
nantly  complained  to  me,  saying — <Is  it  not 
«tmnge,  Kr^'ximachus,  that  there  are  innumeraUe 


hynms  and  paeans  composed  for  the  other  gods, 
but  that  not  one  of  the  many  poets  who  spring 
up  in  the  world  has  ever  composed  a  verse  in 
honour  of  Love,  who  is  such  and  so  great  a  god  I 
Nor  any  one  of  those  accomplished  sophists,  who, 
Uke  the  famous  Prodicus,  have  celebrated  the 
praise  of  Hercules  and  others,  have  ever  celebrated 
that  of  Love  ;  but  what  is  more  astonishing,  I 
have  lately  met  with  the  book  of  some  philoso- 
pher, in  which  salt  is  extolled  on  account  of  its 
utility,  and  many  other  things  of  the  same  nature 
are  in  like  manner  extolled  with  elaborate  praise. 
That  so  much  serious  thought  is  expended  on 
such  trifles,  and  that  no  man  has  dared  to  this 
day  to  frame  a  hynm  in  honour  of  Love,  who 
being  so  great  a  deity,  is  thus  neglected,  may  well 
be  sufficient  to  excite  my  indignation.* 

**  There  seemed  to  me  some  justice  in  these 
complaints  of  Phsedrus  ;  I  propose,  therefore,  at 
the  same  time,  for  the  sake  of  givmg  pleasure  to 
Phsdrus,  and  that  we  may  on  the  present  occa- 
sion do  something  well  and  befitting  us,  that  this 
God  should  receive  from  those  who  are  now  pre- 
sent the  honour  which  is  most  due  to  him.  If 
yon  agree  to  my  proposal,  an  excellent  discussion 
might  arise  on  the  subject  Every  one  ought^ 
according  to  my  plan,  to  pnuse  Love  with  as 
much  eloquence  as  he  can.  Let  Phssdrus  begin 
first,  both  because  he  reclines  the  first  in  order^ 
and  because  he  is  the  father  of  the  discussion.** 

*'  No  one  will  vote  against  you,  Eryximachus," 
said  Socrates,  **  for  how  can  I  oppose  your  propo- 
sal, who  am  ready  to  confess  tiiat  1  know  nothing 
on  any  subject  but  love !  Or  how  can  Agathon,  or 
Pausanias,  or  even  Aristoplianes,  whose  life  is 
one  perpetual  ministration  to  Venus  and  Bacchus  f 
Or  how  can  any  other  whom  I  see  hete  f  Though 
we  who  sit  last  are  scarcely  on  an  equality  with 
yon  ;  for  if  those  who  speak  before  us  shall  have 
exhausted  the  subject  with  their  eloquence  and 
reasonings,  our  discourses  will  be  superfluous. 
But  in  the  name  of  Good  Fortune,  let  Phaedms 
begin  and  praise  Ave.*'  The  wholo  party  agreed 
to  what  Socrates  said,  and  entreated  Pluedrus  to 
begin. 

What  each  then  said  on  this  subject,  Aristode- 
mus did  not  entirely  recollect,  nor  do  I  recollect 
all  that  he  related  to  me  ;  but  only  the  speeches 
of  those  who  said  what  was  most  worthy  of  re- 
membrancrv    First,  then,  Ptucdrus  began  thus  : 

^  Love  n  a  mighty  deity,  and  the  object  of 
admiration,  both  to  Gods  and  men,  for  many  and 
for  various  chums  ;  but  especially  en  account  of 
his  origin.  For  that  he  is  to  be  honoured  as  on«* 
of  the  most  ancient  of  the  gods,  this  may  serve  as 
a  testimony,  that  Love  has  no  parents,  nor  is  there 
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Ihfel  ttav  an  mefa.  H«iod  nj^  fhU  fint 
<C1hms  wm  prodaeed;  tfam  tlM  faraad-boMUtd 
Earth,  to  be  a  aecare  famdatioB  for  all  tUafi ; 
Umb  Low.'  He  «i7%  that  •her  Chaoa  tbna  two 
pradoeed,  tiw  Earth  and  Low.  ^Knamadm, 
of  geaaiatioa,  njpar-^Bot  bo 
Lotto  bofioM  aaj  of  tho  goda.'  Acwilon 
vtth  Bflriod.  Lovo^  ihanfan^  h  vuvcnaDj 
laioarlo^iid  to  be  among  tho  oldeot  of  tUnga. 
And  in  additioB  to  dii%  Lovo  ia  the  aothor  of 
idvaiitagoa ;  for  I  cannot  inuigino  a 
haimmooi  and  adTaatnto  to  ooo  who  ia  hi 
tho  flower  of  jonth  than  an  amiablo  lorcr,  or  to 
a  lover  than  an  amiable  object  of  hio  love.  For 
neitfaor  birth,  nor  wealthy  nor  hoooara,  can 
awaken  in  the  minda  of  men  the  prineiplea  whidi 
ihoald  gddo  thooo  who  from  their  ronth  ai^nie 
to  an  honourable  and  excellent  life,  aa  liove 
awakena  them.  I  wptak  of  the  ieu:  of  ihame, 
which  deten  them  fhxn  that  which  ia  diigraeeAii ; 
and  the  love  of  gloiy  which  indtea  to  honoaxaUo 
daedi^  For  it  ia  not  poanble  that  a  atato  or 
private  penon  ihonld  aeeomplidi,  withont  theoo 
fawitomnnti,  aiythfaig  beantiftil  or  great.  I 
then,  that  ihoald  one  who  lovea  be 
in  aaj  didMmonrable  action,  or  tamd j  endoring 
hanlt  throng  eowaidioey  bo  woold  feel  more 
aqgaiih  and  ahame  if  obeerved  by  the  object  of 
Ua  pafeiion,  than  if  he  wen  obeerved  by  hia  fiUher 
er  Ua  companion^  or  any  other  poreon.  In  fike 
■amar,  among  warmly  attached  fHendo,  a  man  ia 
eipeflialfy  grieved  to  be  diooovered  byhiofHond 
in  any  diehonoarable  act  If  then,  by  any  oon- 
trivanoe,  a  atato  or  army  could  be  compooed  of 
ftionda  boond  by  strong  attachment^  it  ia  beyond 
calculation  how  excellently  they  would  administer 
their  affiuri,  refraining  from  any  thing  base,  con- 
tending with  each  other  for  the  acquirement  of 
fiune,  and  exhibiting  such  valour  in  battle  as  that, 
though  few  in  numben,  they  might  subdue  all 
mankind.  For  should  one  friend  desert  the  ranks 
or  east  away  his  arms  in  the  presence  of  the  other, 
be  would  sniTer  far  acuter  shame  from  that  one 
person's  regard,  than  from  tho  regard  of  all  other 
men.  A  tiiousand  times  would  he  prefer  to  die, 
rather  than  desert  the  object  of  hia  attachment, 
and  not  succour  him  in  danger. 

'*  There  is  none  so  worthless  whom  Love  cannot 
impel,  aa  it  were,  by  a  divine  inspbation,  towards 
virtue,  even  so  that  he  may  through  this  in^ir- 
ation  become  equal  to  one  who  mi^t  naturally  be 
more  exoelleiit ;  and,  in  truth,  aa  Homer  says : 
Tlie  God  breathes  vigour  into  certain  heroes — so 
Love  breathes  into  thoee  who  love,  the  spirit  which 
is  produced  from  himself.     Not  only  men,  but 


who  lova^ 
finely  espoaa  bmbmbIw 
tM,  the  dsnghter  of  Fit 
a  fenarfcable  axarapla 
befaig  willing  to  die  Ibr 
paaiing  hia  parents  in 
love  inspired  her  town 
appear,  in  the  eumpaii 
their  own  diild,  and 
name;  andsolovefyai 
appear,  not  only  to  m 
that,  although  they  ca 
bringing  back  the  spiri 
the  many  who  then 
hononrable  deeds,  ye^ 
they  ledenned  her  aod 
ao  highly  do  the  Goda  1 
love.    Tliey  aent  back ; 
(Eagm%  from  Hdl,  w 
and,  showing  him  on 
whom  be  came,  rafoed 
Orphena  seemed  to  the 
dared  die  for  the  sake 
thns  to  seenrs  to  himi 
widi  her  in  the  rsgiooi 
him,  hot  Uke  a  eowar 
trived  to  deaesod  aU? 
they  i^^iointed  aa  a  pa 
that  be  should  be  putt 
«Fw  otherwise  did 
son  of  Thetii^  ediom 
islanda  of  the   blesae 
infonned  by  hia  mothe 
ensue  upon  hia  killio 
refrained  from  it  ho  i 
in  old  age,  yet  prefcrr 
his  beloved  Patroclus  ; 
but  to  disdain  and  re 
ceased  to  share.    Thci 
Achilles  beyond  all  01 
preferred  his  friend  to 

«<  On  this  account  ha' 
les  more  amply  than  A 
to  inhabit  the  islands 
I  assert  that  Love  is  tl 
ble  of  deities,  and  mos 
with  the  possession  of 
whilst  they  live  and  af 

Thus  Aristodemus 
Pluedrus ;  and  after  I 
others  spoke,  whose  < 
remember.     When  tli 
began  thus : — 

<<  Simply  to  praise  1 
me  too  bounded  a  sc 
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Love  were  one,  it  would  be  weU.  But  since  Love 
is  not  one,  I  will  endeavour  to  distinguish  which  is 
tlie  Love  whom  it  becomes  us  to  praise,  and  having 
tlius  discriminated  one  from  the  other,  will  attempt 
to  render  him  who  is  the  subject  of  our  discourse 
the  honour  due  to  his  divinity.  We  all  know 
tlmt  Venus  is  never  without  Love  ;  and  if  Venus 
were  one.  Love  would  be  one  ;  but  since  there  are 
two  Venuses,  of  necessity  also  must  there  be  two 
Loves.  For  assuredly  are  there  two  Venuses  ; 
one,  the  eldest,  the  daughter  of  Uranus,  bom 
without  a  mother,  whom  we  call  the  Uranian  ; 
the  other  younger,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Dione,  whom  we  call  the  Pandemian  ; — of  neces- 
sity must  there  also  be  two  Loves,  the  Uranian 
and  Pandemian  companions  of  these  goddesses. 
It  is  becoming  to  praise  all  the  Gods,  but  the 
attributes  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  each  may  be 
distinguished  and  selected.  For  any  particular 
action  whatever,  in  itself  is  neither  good  nor  evil  ; 
wliat  we  are  now  doing — drinking,  singing,  talking, 
none  of  these  things  are  good  in  themselves,  but 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  done  stamps  them 
witli  its  own  nature  ;  and  that  which  is  done  well, 
is  good,  and  that  which  is  done  ill,  is  evil.  Thus, 
not  all  love,  nor  every  mode  of  love  is  beautiful, 
or  worthy  of  commendation,  but  that  alone  which 
excites  ui  to  love  worthily.  The  Love,  therefore, 
which  attends  upon  Venus  Pandemoe  is,  in  truth, 
common  to  the  vulgar,  and  presides  over  transient 
and  fortuitous  connexions,  and  is  worshipped  by 
the  least  excellent  of  mankind.  The  votaries  of 
this  deity  seek  the  body  rather  than  the  soul,  and 
the  ignorant  rather  than  the  wise,  disdaining  all 
that  is  honourable  and  lovely,  and  considering  how 
they  shall  best  satisfy  their  sensual  necessities. 
This  Love  is  derived  from  the  younger  goddess, 
who  partakes  in  her  nature  both  of  male  and 
female.  But  the  attendant  on  the  other,  the 
Uranian,  whose  nature  is  entirely  masculine,  is  the 
Love  who  inspires  us  with  affection,  and  exempts 
us  from  all  wantonness  and  Ubertinism.  Those 
who  are  inspired  by  this  divinity  seek  ihe  affections 
of  those  who  are  endowed  by  nature  with  greater 
excellence  and  vigour  both  of  body  and  mind. 
And  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  those  who  especially 
exist  under  the  influence  of  this  power,  by  their 
choosing  in  early  youth  as  the  objects  of  their  love 
those  in  whom  the  intellectual  fiunilties  have  begun 
to  develop.  For  those  who  begin  to  love  in  this 
manner,  seem  to  me  to  be  preparing  to  pass  their 
whole  life  together  in  a  community  of  good  and 
evil,  and  not  ever  KghUy  deceiving  those  v^o  love 
them,  to  be  faithless  to  their  vows.  There  ought 
to  be  a  Uw  that  none  should  love  the  very  young  ; 
BO  much  serious  affection  as  this  deity  enkindleiy 


should  not  be  doubtfully  bestowed  ;  for  the  body 
and  mind  of  those  so  young  are  yet  unformed,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  foretell  what  will  be  their  futui^ 
tendencies  and  power.  The  gsod  voluntarily  im- 
pose this  law  upon  themselves,  and  those  vulgar 
lovers  ought  to  be  compelled  to  the  same  observ- 
ance,  as  we  deter  them  with  all  the  power  of  the 
laws  from  Uie  love  of  free  matrons.  For  these  ars 
the  pe;rsons  whose  shameful  actions  embolden  those 
who  observe  their  importunity  and  intemperance,  to 
assert)  that  it  is  dishonourable  to  serve  and  gratify 
the  objects  of  our  love.  But  no  one  who  does 
Uiis  gracefully  and  according  to  law,  can  justly  be 
liable  to  the  imputation  of  blame. 

•  •  •  •  • 

*'  Not  only  friendship,  but  philosophy  and  the 
practice  of  the  gymnastic  exercises,  are  represented 
as  dishonourable  by  the  tyrannical  governments 
under  which  the  barbarians  Uve.  For  I  imagine 
it  would  Utde  conduce  to  the  benefit  bf  the  gover- 
nors, that  the  governed  should  be  disciplined  to 
lofty  thoughts  and  to  the  unity  and  communion  of 
stedfast  friendship,  of  which  admirable  effects  the 
tyrants  of  our  own  country  have  also  learned  that 
Love  is  the  author.  For  the  love  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton,  strengthened  into  a  firm  friend- 
ship, dissolved  the  tyranny.  Wherever,  therefore, 
it  is  declared  dishonourable  in  any  case  to  serve  and 
benefit  friends,  that  law  is  a  mark  of  the  depravi^ 
of  the  legislator,  the  avarice  and  tyranny  of  the 
rulers,  and  the  cowardice  of  those  who  are  ruled. 
Wherever  it  is  simply  declared  to  be  honourable 
without  distinction  of  cases,  such  a  declaration 
denotes  dulness  and  want  of  subtlety  of  mind  in 
the  authors  of  the  regulation.  Here  the  degrees 
of  praise  or  bbune  to  be  attributed  by  law  are  far 
better  regulated  ;  but  it  is  yet  difficult  to  determine 
the  cases  to  which  they  should  refer. 

<*  It  is  evident,  however,  for  one  in  whom  passion 
is  enkindled,  it  is  more  honourable  to  love  openly 
than  secretly  ;  and  most  honourable  to  love  the 
most  excellent  and  virtuous,  even  if  they  should  be 
less  beautiful  than  others.  It  is  honourable  for 
the  lover  to  exhort  and  sustain  the  object  of  hit 
love  in  virtuous  conduct.  It  is  considered  honour- 
able to  attain  the  love  of  those  whom  we  seek,  and 
the  contrary  shameful ;  and  to  fiualitate  this  attain- 
ment, opinion  has  given  to  the  lover  the  permissioQ 
of  acquiring  favour  by  the  most  extraordinary 
devices,  which  if  a  person  should  practise  for  any 
purpose  besides  this,  he  would  incur  the  severest 
i«proof  of  philosophy.  For  if  any  one  desirous  of 
accumulating  money,  or  ambitious  of  procuring 
power,  or  seeking  any  other  advantage,  should, 
like  a  lover,  seeking  to  acquire  the  favour  of  his 
beloved,  employ  prayers   and   entreaties  m  hit 
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IKfFHilv,  mnd  mwrmr  «di  odht  t*  ]iivmawr^r,  uijdegndaliiBlartt 
Ui<l  ilnp  befon  Uw  Uiiwhol'!,  »nJ  offer  U>  ■abjrrl  b  omntcd  uMoj  D 
hlnudf  to  Mich  JjHTiT  u  no  »l»tr  *™ii  tnjold  nm  xitlolKjaiu^ 
aidure;  hiixniMlM  fnulnitalor  llio Kluinmail  moimLKormonitir 
oTwtutlHaDUfi-ht.'bolli'bTliHcnaDimuiilftmidi;  '  IhM mishl  dinica  ui 
tbcM  iwriliiif  liiDi  for  liU  lUHery,  ihoae  riwri'l/  IhpiUiTr]' or  BdUu 
ftdmooiibiTig  fain,  >iid  taking  Id  tliMDael<K«  the  wb  thould  nn^dcr  i 
■huDe  of  hi*  •errilit/.  But  ttwra  u  S  wrtun  .  luidn-laUen  fur  Uu » 
gnm  in  a  Iotct  oho  doea  mil  then  tiling*.  •»  tlut  fcr  lW  atpquircnifol  c 
be  kIom  Bwy  do  tfann  wilhoat  diAonuor.  It  ■■  Wdh,  if  itulrvd  lb* 
eanunaoljTMid  that  the  Godiacconl  {ankiti  to  tbe  belovrd  ■■  to  be  eo 
loTor  aliMia  if  he  ibould  break  fail  oUh,  ud  that  For  vben  the  lonr 
there  a  no  oath  b;  Vrnu*.  Thn*,  a*  our  lav  '  arriTed  at  the  nine 
declare*,  b-iih  Gudi  and  men  have  giToo  to  loren  being  diatiujpiHhwl ; 
all  iKMwblc  iiiiliilepnn.  j  cultiiatlun  of  the  mi 

■  ■  ■  ■  a  of  e^ery  other  rxcclh 

•■  The  aflair,  hnweTpr,  I  iim^ne,  (land*  thna :  education,  and  aeekin 
A>  I  lave  before  nud,  lore  cannot  be  coniDilered  I  then  alune,  by  the  >uii 
In  itnelf  an  ciilier  hunounblc  or  liiBlionourmble :  no  other  caw,  U  it  h 
if  it  ■■  linn.Birshly  |iumie'l,  it  i*  bontnirabli!  ;  if  jield  up  the  afTeclion 
diahoncnrsbl}',  diiJionnunble  ;  it  ia  dkidwtiourabls  .  vitudc  alono  tliere  is  i 
hawljrtoaerTeand  (nvtify  a  worthlms  perwm  ;  it  »nd  defeated  of  the  o' 
in  lioiiouiable  honcmralilv  to  serve  a  penmi  of  taken  ;  wberea*  e\taj 
iirtue.  That  l*andeniie  lo»or  wbu  lores  rather  we  aro  dernrud  or  nc 
■lie  bndy  than  the  noal,  k  wurthlroa,  nor  ran  be  1  ■  • 

rotutant  and  roiuusl^nt,  nnce  ho  liaa  placed  liia  |  "  On  the  nine  prinei 
alTecIiaiiaoa  tluu  which  has  DO  iilabililj'.  Fnr  as  sh  ip  of  anutlier,  Ixdicr 
•Hnaatlie  ftowcrof  the  fiimi,whifhwu  the  sole  tlie  sake  of  befoniin) 
ul>j«ctofIuBd«>n',haafaded,  thenhedejiartaand  ,  course  nod  nffeotion. 
■H  nAcD  nomoie  ;  bound  byn-Ajatth  aor  thame  nf  '  tuniiiiit  oiil  l^i  be  ■ 
hi*  nuny  promuasiul  permBsicnw.  But  lie  who  Ih  '  )Hi!<iieiiM<Hi  ut  virtue  ; 
the  Iflvrr  of  virtauaa  tliantien  taconMitnt  diiriiii:  ,  beenAodeoeired.  Fi 
life,  nncc  he  baa  placed  hinuelf  in  harm'iiiy  ainl  j  aubmilted  to  ft  kind  ol 
.li-»ire  mith  lliat  wbipfa  is  ifmsislent  witll  iliM'lf.         |  endure  anything  for 

"Thwe  two  clanea  of  persona  we  ought  to  virtunu.'i and  wise  ;  at 
riialiniruiKh  vilh  earvful  FUuninatian,  go  that  we  !  bmuliful. 
uuiy  m.t™  and  convene  wi  ih  the  OOB  and  avoid  :  "  Tliis  is  that  Love 
tlie  utiier  ;  detrrmiuini^^  "hy  that  inquiry,  liy  what  dv^ly,  and  ia  Uranian 
■  niBii  IB  attracted,  and  for  what  die  object  of  hia  bcneflta  both  to  the  i 
liive  ia  dew  to  him.  On  the  same  account  it  i*  tiy  the  neceaaty  of  wl 
consideredasJiHlionDnrable  to boinsi'ired  with  love  at«  disciplbed  inlol] 
at  once,  lest  linieahuuld  be  waiilinfr  lo  know  mnd  1ovub*M  ihealteridan 
a|iiirnve  [lie  character  of  the  object  1 1  is  considered  mach,altlioueh  unprc 
MdislionourablelobccaptivalcdbythemllurCTncnia  deliver  on  tlie  Ribjoct 
nf  Health  and  power,  or  terrified  thn>ugh  injuries  Pausaiiia.'' having cc 

to  yield  Dp  tlieaireelioiui,  or  not  to  desiiise  in  [ha  me  to  denote  tliecluuif 
comparison  with  an  unconstiwned choice  ail  pnliti-  demus  imid  tlial  it  i-aini 
tal  iuiluance  and  personal  adtanlagv.  Pur  no  to  apeak  ;  but  it  happ 
tiroumsUuice  is  there  in  K<»l[h  or|>owcr  f>  in*ariii-  aome  other  cmusf ,  he  I 
hie  and  eoQsistj<nt,  u  tliat  no  jjenerous  friendi^hip  vented  hint ;  so  he  I 
can  ever  spring  up  from  arootiK^l  them.  We  have  jih  vsieian,  who  was  re. 
an  opiiiiun  wilh  resjiect  tn  lovers  which  declares  said— "Eryximmchus, 
lliat  it  i4iaIlnolbcconBidered»erTile*T  disgraceful,  cure  my  hiccough,  or 
Ilioui-'itlirloTcrshouldsubmithimseiftoanyspede*  is  over."— "I  will  do 
of  (dnvcrj  for  the  sak«  of  his  beloved.  Hie  fame  "  1  will  speak  in  your 
opinion  hntdt.  wiih  respect  to  IhoBe  «ho  underKO     hinoueh  ha*  cc.thJ,  d 
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while,  if  you  hold  your  breath  some  time,  it  will 
subside.  If  not,  gargle  your  throat  with  water ; 
and  if  it  still  continue,  take  something  to  stimulate 
your  nostrils,  and  sneeze  ;  do  this  once  or  twice, 
and  even  though  it  should  be  rery  violent  it  will 
cease." — '^  Whilst  you  speak,"  said  Aristophanes, 
*'I  will  foUow  your  directions." — Eryximachus 
tlien  began  : — 

*'  Since  Pausanias,  beginning  his  discourse  excel- 
lently, placed  no  fit  completion  and  development 
to  it,  I  think  it  necessary  to  attempt  to  fill  up 
what  he  has  left  unfinished.  He  has  reasoned  well 
in  defining  love  as  of  a  double  nature.  The  science 
of  medicine,  to  which  I  have  addicted  myself,  seems 
to  teach  me  that  the  love  which  impels  towards 
those  who  are  beautiful,  does  not  subsist  only  in 
the  souls  of  men,  but  in  the  bodies  also  of  those  of 
all  other  living  beings  which  are  produced  upon 
earth,  and,  in  a  word,  in  all  things  which  are.  So 
wondei*ful  and  mighty  is  tliis  divinity,  and  so  widely 
ia  his  influence  extended  over  all  divine  and  human 
things  !  For  the  honour  of  my  profession,  I  will 
begin  by  adducing  a  proof  from  medicine.  The 
nature  of  the  body  contains  within  itself  this  double 
love.  For  that  which  is  healthy  and  that  which 
is  diseased  in  a  body  differ  and  are  unlike  :  that 
which  is  unlike,  loves  and  desires  that  which  is 
unhke.  Love,  therefore,  is  different  in  a  sane  and 
in  a  diseased  body.  Pausanias  has  asserted  righdy 
that  it  is  honourable  to  gratify  those  things  in  the 
body  which  are  good  and  healthy,  and  in  this 
consists  the  skill  of  the  physician  ;  whilst  tliose 
which  are  bad  and  diseased,  ought  to  be  treated 
with  no  indulgence.  The  science  of  medicine,  in  a* 
word,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  love  affairs  of  the  body, 
as  they  bear  relation  to  repletion  and  evacuation  ; 
and  he  is  the  most  skilful  physician  who  can  trace 
those  operations  of  the  good  and  evil  love,  can 
make  the  one  change  places  with  the  other,  and 
attract  love  into  those  parts  from  which  he  is  absent, 
or  expel  him  from  those  which  he  ought  not  to 
occupy.  He  ought  to  make  those  things  which  are 
most  inimical,  friendly,  and  excite  tliem  to  mutual 
love.  But  those  things  are  most  inimical,  which  are 
most  opposite  to  each  other  ;  cold  to  heat,  bitter- 
ness to  sweetness,  dryness  to  moisture.  Our  pro- 
genitor, iGscuUpius,  as  the  poets  inform  us,  (and 
indeed  I  believe  them,)  through  the  skill  which  he 
possessed  to  inspire  love  and  concord  in  these 
contending  principles,  established  the  science  of 
medicine. 

**  Tlie  g^innastic  arts  and  agriculture,  no  leet 
than  medicine,  are  exercised  under  the  dominion 
of  this  God.  Music,  as  any  one  may  perceive, 
who  yields  a  vcr}*  flight  attention  to  tlie  8ul>ject, 
orij^inatos  fmm  tlic  same  source  ;   which  Hora- 


ditus  probably  meant,  though  he  could  not  express 
his  meaning  very  cleariy  in  words,  when  he  says, 
*  One  though  apparently  differing,  yet  so  agrees 
with  itself,  as  the  harmony  of  a  lyre  and  a  bow.* 
It  is  great  absurdity  to  say  that  a  hannony  differs, 
and  can  exist  between  things  whilst  they  are  dis- 
similar ;  but  probably  he  meant  that  from  sounds 
which  first  differed,  like  the  grave  and  the  acute, 
and  which  afterwards  agreed,  harmony  was  pro- 
duced according  to  musical  art.  For  no  harmony 
can  arise  from  the  grave  and  the  acute  whilst  yet 
they  differ.  But  harmony  is  symphony :  sym- 
phony is,  as  it  were,  concord.  But  it  is  impossible 
that  concord  should  subsist  between  things  that 
differ,  so  long  as  they  differ.  Between  things 
which  are  discordant  and  dissimilar  there  is  then 
no  harmony.  A  rhythm  is  produced  from  that 
which  is  quick,  and  that  which  is  slow,  first  being 
distinguished  and  opposed  to  each  other,  and  then 
made  accordant ;  so  does  medicine,  no  less  than 
music,  establish  a  concord  between  the  objects  of 
its  art,  producing  love  and  agreement  between 
adverse  things. 

''Music  is  then  the  knowledge  of  that  which 
relates  to  love  in  harmony  and  system.  In  the 
very  system  of  harmony  and  rhythm,  it  is  easy  to 
distinguish  love.  The  double  love  is  not  distin- 
guishable in  music  itself ;  but  it  is  required  to 
apply  it  to  the  service  of  mankind  by  system  and 
harmony,  which  is  called  poetry,  or  tlie  composi- 
tion of  melody  ;  or  by  the  correct  use  of  songs  and 
measures  already  composed,  which  is  called  disci- 
pline ;  then  one  can  be  distinguished  from  the 
other,  by  the  aid  of  an  extremely  skilful  artist 
And  the  better  love  ought  to  be  honoured  and  pre- 
served for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  virtuous,  and 
tluit  the  nature  of  ihe  vicious  may  be  changed 
through  the  inspiration  of  its  spirit  This  is  that 
beautiful  Uraviian  love,  the  attendant  on  the  Ura- 
nian  muse  :  the  Pandemian  is  the  attendant  of 
Polyhymnia ;  to  whose  influence  we  should  only 
so  far  subject  ourselves,  as  to  derive  pleasure  from 
it  without  indulging  to  excess  ;  in  the  same  manner 
as,  according  to  our  art,  we  are  instructed  to  seek 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  only  so  far  as  we  can 
enjoy  them  without  the  consequences  of  disease. 
In  music,  therefore,  and  in  medicine,  and  in  all 
other  things,  human  and  divine,  this  double  love 
ought  to  be  traced  and  discriminated  ;  for  it  is  in 
all  things. 

**^  Even  the  constitution  of  the  seasons  of  the 
year  is  penetrated  with  these  contending  princi- 
ples. For  so  often  as  heat  and  cold,  drynen  and 
moistui'e,  of  which  I  spoke  before,  are  influenced 
by  the  more  benignant  love,  and  arc  harmoniously 
and  temperately  intermingled  with  the  seasuos 
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thoughts.  Thej  it  was  who  levied  war  against  the 
Gods ;  and  what  Homer  writes  concerning  Ephi- 
altus  and  Otus,  that  they  sotight  to  ascend  heaven 
and  dethrone  the  Gods,  in  reality  relates  to  this 
primitive  people.  Jupiter  and  Uie  other  Gods 
debated  what  was  to  be  done  in  this  emerg^icy. 
For  neither  could  they  prevail  on  themselves  to 
destroy  them,  as  they  had  the  giants,  with  thunder, 
80  that  the  race  should  be  abolished  ;  for  in  that 
case  they  would  be  deprived  of  the  honours  of  the 
sacrifices  which  they  were  in  the  custcMn  of  receiv- 
ing from  them  ;  nor  could  they  permit  a  conti- 
nuance of  their  insolekice  and  impiety.  Jupiter, 
with  some  difficulty  having  desired  silence,  at 
lengtli  spoke.  *1  think,'  said  he,  *1  have  con- 
trived n  method  by  which  we  may,  by  rendering 
the  human  race  more  feeble,  quell  the  insolence 
whicli  they  exercise,  without  proceeding  to  Uieir 
utter  destruction.  I  will  cut  each  of  them  in  half ; 
aud  60  tliey  will  at  once  be  weaker  and  more  useful 
on  account  of  their  numbers.  They  diall  walk 
upright  on  two  legs.  If  they  show  any  more  inso- 
lence, and  will  Dot  keep  quiet,  I  will  cut  them  up  in 
Itolf  again,  so  they  shall  go  about  hopping  on  one  leg.' 

"So  saying,  he  cut  human  beings  in  half,  as 
peoplo  cut  eggs  before  they  salt  them,  or  as  I  have 
seen  eggs  cut  with  hairs.  He  ordered  Apollo  to 
Cake  each  one  as  he  cut  him,  and  turn  his  face  knd 
half  his  neck  towards  the  operation,  so  that  by 
contemplating  it  he  might  become  more  cautious 
and  humble  ;  and  then,  to  cure  him,  Apollo  turned 
the  face  round,  and  drawing  the  skin  upon  what 
we  now  call  the  belly,  like  a  contracted  pouch,  and 
leaving  one  opening,  that  which  is  called  the  navel, 
tied  it  in  the  middle.  He  tiien  smoothed  many 
other  wrinkles,  and  moulded  the  breast  with  much 
such  an  instrument  as  the  leather-cutters  use  to 
smooth  the  skins  upon  the  block.  He  left  only  a 
few  wrinkles  in  the  belly,  near  the  navel,  to  serve 
as  a  record  of  its  former  adventure.  Immediately 
after  this  division,  as  each  desired  to  possess  the 
other  half  of  himself,  these  divided  people  threw 
their  arms  around  and  embraced  each  other,  seek- 
ing to  grow  together  ;  and  from  this  resolution  to 
do  nothing  without  the  other  half,  they  died  of 
hunger  and  weakness  :  when  one  half  died  and  the 
other  was  left  alive,  that  which  was  thus  left  sought 
the  other  and  folded  it  to  its  bosom  ;  whether  that 
half  were  an  entire  woman  (for  we  now  call  it  a 
woman)  or  a  man  ;  and  thus  they  perilled.  But 
Jupiter,  pitying  them,  tiiought  of  another  contri- 
vance. *  *  *  In  this  nuumer  is  generation 
now  produced,  by  the  union  of  male  and  female  ; 
so  tliat  from  the  embrace  of  a  man  and  woman  the 
race  is  propagated. 

''From  this  |)eriod,  mutual  love  has  naturally 


existed  between  human  beings ;  that  reconciler 
and  bond  of  union  of  their  original  nature,  which 
seeks'  to  nuike  two,  one,  and  to  heal  the  divided 
nature  of  man.  Every  one  of  us  is  thus  the  half 
of  what  may  be  properly  termed  a  man,  and  Uke  a 
pselta  cut  in  two,  is  the  imperfect  portion  of  an 
entire  whole,  perpetually  necessitated  to  seek  tiie 
half  belonging  to  him. 

•  •  •  •  • 

^  Such  as  I  have  described  is  ever  an  affectionate 
lover  and  a  faitiiful  friend,  delighting  in  that  wldch 
is  in  conformity  with  his  own  nati.re.  Whenever, 
Uicrefore,  any  such  xui  I  have  described  are  impetu- 
ously struck,  through  the  sentiment  of  their  former 
union,  with  love  and  desire  and  the  want  of  com- 
munity, they  are  unwilling  to  be  divided  even  for 
a  moment.  These  are  they  who  devote  their  whole 
lives  to  each  other,  with  a  vain  and  inexpressible 
longing  to  obtain  from  each  other  something  they 
.  know  not  what ;  for  it  is  not  merely  the  sensual 
delights  of  their  intercourse  for  the  sake  of  which 
they  dedicate  themselves  to  each  other  with  such 
serious  affection  ;  but  the  soul  of  each  manifestiy 
thirsts  for,  from  the  other,  something  which  Uiere 
are  no  words  to  describe,  and  divines  that  which 
it  seeks,  and  traces  obscurely  the  footsteps  of  its 
obscure  desire.  If  Vulcan  should  say  to  persons 
thus  affected,  *  My  good  people,  what  is  it  that  you 
want  with  one  another  I '  And  if,  while  they  were 
hesitating  what  to  answer,  he  should  proceed  to 
ask,  <I>o  you  not  desire  the  closest  union  and 
singleness  to  exist  between  you,  so  that  you  may 
never  be  divided  night  or  day  f  If  so,  I  will  melt 
yon  together,  and  m^ke  you  grow  into  one,  so  that 
both  in  life  and  death  ye  may  be  undivided.  Con- 
sider, is  this  what  you  desire  I  Will  it  content 
you  if  you  become  that  which  I  propose  V  We 
all  know  that  no  one  would  refuse  such  an  offer, 
but  would  at  once  feel  that  this  was  what  he  Iiad 
ever  sought ;  and  intimately  to  mix  and  melt  and 
to  be  melted  together  with  his  beloved,  so  that  one 
should  be  made  out  of  two. 

^  The  cause  of  this  desire  ib,  that  according  to 
our  original  nature,  we  were  once  entire.  The 
desire  and  the  pursuit  of  integrity  and  union  is  that 
which  we  all  love.  First,  as  I  said,  we  were  eniSi«, 
but  now  we  have  been  dwindled  through  our  own 
weakness,  as  the  Arcadians  by  the  Lacedemonians. 
There  is  reason  to  fear,  if  we  are  guilty  of  any 
additional  impiety  towards  the  Gods,  that  we  may 
be  cut  in  two  again,  and  may  go  about  Uke  those 
figures  painted  on  the  columns,  divided  through 
the  middle  of  our  nostrils,  as  thin  as  lispa».  On 
which  account  every  man  ought  to  be  exhorted 
to  pay  due  reverence  to  the  Gods,  that  we  may 
escape  so  severe  a  punishment,  and  obtMu  thuei* 
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tfaiofi  wliicli  Love,  oar  gownl  and 
iadtm  m  to  dtmn ;  iguait  wlioai  let  none  rebel 
b/  cxcitiiig  the  hatred  of  the  Code.  For  if  we 
coutJiwie  oD  good  terma  with  them,  we  may  dunover 
and  pnewiM  thoae  lort  and  eoncealed  objecta  of  our 
love  ;  a  good-fortune  which  now  belaUa  to  few. 


^lamaiythen,  that  the  happinemof  all,  both 
nen  and  woman,  conaiata  ainglj  in  the  InUUment 
of  thairlove,and  in  that  poaaeamm  of  itaobjecta 
hf  which  we  are  in  aome  degree  reetored,  la  oar 
andent  nature.  If  thia  be  the  eompletioo  of  feli- 
dtj,  that  muat  neeeamrilj  approaeh  neareat  to  it, 
in  wUdi  we  obtain  the  pnawlnn  and  aocietjr  of 
dioae  whoae  naturea  moat  Intimate!/  aeeord  with 
oar  own.  And  if  we  would  celebrate  any  God  aa 
the  author  of  thia  benefit,  we  should  jnatlj  ede- 
brate  Lore  with  hjmoa  of  joy  ;  who,  in  our  pment 
eonditian,  brings  good  aasiatance  in  our  neceasitj, 
and  aflunla  great  hopes,  if  we  persevere  in  piety 
towarda  the  Gods,  that  he  will  restore  us  to  our 
original  state,  and  confer  on  us  the  complete  hap- 
pinws  alone  suited  to  our  nature. 

*Sach,  Kryzimachua,  is  my  diaooarae  on  the 
aubjcctof  Love ;  different  indeed  from  yours,  which 
I  neverthelesa  entruat  you  not  to  turn  into  ridicule, 
that  we  may  not  interrupt  what  each  has  separately 
to  deliver  on  the  aubject** 

*<  I  will  refrain  at  present,**  said  Eryximachus, 
*f  for  your  disoourse  delighted  me.  And  if  I  did 
not  know  thai  Socrates  and  Agathon  wore  pro- 
foundly versed  in  the  science  of  love  affairs,  I  should 
fear  that  they  had  nothing  new  to  say,  after  so 
many  and  such  various  imaginationB.  As  it  iff,  I 
confide  in  the  fertility  of  Uieir  gcniuso»."— •*  Your 
part  of  the  contest,  at  least,  was  strenuously  fought, 
Kryxinuu.*hus,*'  said  Socrates,  <<but  if  you  had 
Imhmi  in  tho  situation  in  which  I  am,  or  rather 
shall  be,  after  tho  discourse  of  Agathon,  like  mc, 
you  would  then  have  reason  to  fear,  and  bo  reduced 
to  your  wits'  end.'* — «  Socrates,"  said  Agathon, 
'*  wishes  to  confuse  nio  wiUi  tho  enchantments  of 
his  wit,  sufficiently  confused  already  with  tho  ex- 
poctation  1  see  in  the  assembly  in  favour  of  my 
discourse."—"  1  must  have  lost  my  memory,  Aga- 
thon," replied  Socrates,  « if  I  imagined  that  you 
could  be  disturbed  by  a  few  private  persons,  after 
baring  witnessed  your  firmness  and  courage  in 
ascending  the  rostrum  with  the  actors,  and  in 
calmly  reciting  your  compositions  in  the  presence 
of  so  great  an  assembly  as  that  which  decreed  you 
the  priate  of  tragedy."—"  What  then,  Socrates," 
retorted  Agathon,  «<do  you  tliink  me  so  full  of 
tlio  theatre  as  to  be  ignorant  tliat  the  judgment  of 
a  few  wise  is  more  an-ful  tluui  that  of  a  multi- 
tude of  otliers,  to  one  who  rightly  balances  the 
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cede  many  things  to  you,  O  Phsedrus,  bat  this  I 
do  not  concede,  that  Love  is  more  ancient  than 
Saturn  and  Jupiter.  I  assert  that  he  is  not  only 
the  youngest  of  the  Gods,  but  invested  with  ever- 
lasting youth.  Those  ancient  deeds  among  the 
Gods  recorded  by  Heuod  and  Parmenides,  if  their 
relations  are  to  be  considered  as  true,  were  pro- 
duced not  by  Love,  but  by  Necessity.  For  if  Love 
liad  been  then  in  Heaven,  those  violent  and  san- 
guinary crimes  never  would  have  taken  place; 
but  there  would  ever  have  subsisted  that  affection 
and  peace,  in  which  the  Gods  now  live,  under  the 
iufluence  of  Love. 

**  He  is  young,  therefore,  and  being  young  is 
tondcr  and  soft  There  were  need  of  some  poet 
like  Homer  to  celebrate  the  delicacy  and  tender- 
ness of  Love.  For  Homer  says,  that  the  godde« 
Calamity  is  delicate,  and  that  her  feet  are  tender. 
'  Her  feet  are  soft,'  he  says, '  for  she  treads  not 
upon  the  ground,  but  makes  her  path  upon  the 
heads  of  men.*  He  gives  as  an  evidence  of  her 
tenderness,  that  she  walks  not  upon  that  which  is 
hard,  but  that  which  is  soft.  The  same  evidence 
is  sufficient  to  make  manifest  the  tenderness  of 
Love.  For  Love  walks  not  upon  the  earth,  nor 
over  the  heads  of  men,  which  are  not  indeed  very 
soft ;  but  he  dwells  within,  and  treads  on  the  softest 
of  existing  things,  having  established  his  habitation 
within  the  souls  and  inmost  nature  of  Gods  and 
men ;  not  indeed  in  all  souls — for  wherever  he 
chances  to  find  a  hard  and  rugged  disposition, 
there  he  will  not  inhabit,  but  only  where  it  is  most 
soft  and  tender.  Of  needs  must  he  be  the  most 
delicate  of  all  things,  who  touches  lightly  with  his 
feet,  only  the  softest  parts  of  those  things  which 
ai'e  the  softest  of  all. 

^  He  is  then  the  youngest  and  the  most  delicate 
of  all  divinities  ;  and  in  addition  to  Uiis,  he  is,  as 
it  were,  tlie  most  moist  and  liquid.  For  if  he  v.eve 
otherwise,  he  could  not,  as  he  does,  fold  himself 
around  everytliing,  and  secretly  flow  out  and  into 
every  soul.  His  loveliness,  that  which  Love  pos- 
sesses far  beyond  all  other  things,  is  a  manifestation 
of  the  liquid  and  flowing  symmetry  of  his  form  ; 
for  between  deformity  and  Love  there  is  eternal 
contrast  and  repugnuice.  His  life  is  spent  among 
flowers,  and  this  accounts  for  the  inunortal  fairness 
of  his  skin  ;  for  the  winged  Love  rests  not  in  his 
flight  on  any  form,  or  witliin  any  soul  the  flower 
of  whose  loveliness  is  faded,  but  there  remains 
most  willingly  where  is  the  odour  and  radiance  of 
blossoms,  yet  unwithered.  Concerning  the  beauty 
of  the  God,  let  th«»  be  sufficient,  though  many 
tilings  must  remain  unsaid.  Let  us  next  consider 
the  virtue  and  power  of  Lo\'e. 

**  What  is  most  admirable  in  Love  is,  that  he 


neither  inflicts  nor  endures  injury  in  his  relations 
either  with  Gods  or  men.  Nor  if  he  suffers  any 
thing  does  he  suffer  it  through  violence,  nor  doing 
anything  does  he  act  it  with  violence,  for  Love  is 
never  even  touched  with  violence.  Every  one 
willingly  administers  everything  to  Love  ;  and  that 
which  every  one  voluntarily  concedes  to  another, 
the  laws,  which  are  the  kings  of  the  republic,  decree 
Uiat  it  is  just  for  him  to  possess.  In  addition  to 
justice,  Love  participates  in  the  highest  temper- 
ance ;  for  if  temperance  is  defined  to  be  tlie  being 
superior  to  and  holding  under  dominion  pleasures 
and  desires  ;  then  Love,  than  whom  no  pleasure  is 
more  powerful,  and  who  is  thus  more  powerful  than 
all  persuasionB  and  delights,  must  be  exceUeutly 
temperate.  In  power  and  valour  Mars  cannot 
contend  with  Love :  the  love  of  Venus  possesses 
Mars  ;  the  possessor  is  always  superior  to  the 
possessed^  and  he  who  subdues  the  most  powerful 
must  of  necessity  be  the  most  powerful  of  alL 

**  The  justice  and  temperance  and  valour  of  the 
God  have  been  thus  declared  ; — there  remains  to 
exhibit  his  wisdom.  And  first,  that,  like  Eryxi- 
machua,  I  may  honour  my  own  profession,  the  God 
is  a  wise  poet ;  so  wise  that  he  can  even  make  a 
poet  one  who  was  not  before  :  for  every  one,  even 
if  before  he  were  ever  so  undisciplined,  becomes  a 
poet  as  soon  as  he  is  touched  by  Love  ;  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  Love  is  a  great  poet,  and  well 
skilled  ui  that  science  according  to  the  discipUne  of 
music.  For  what  any  one  possesses  not,  or  knows 
not,  tliat  can  he  neither  give  nor  teach  another. 
And  who  will  deny  that  the  divine  poetry,  by  which 
all  livuig  things  are  produced  upon  tlie  earth,  is 
not  harmonized  by  the  wisdom  of  Love  !  Is  it  not 
evident  that  Love  was  the  author  of  all  the  arts  of 
life  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  that  he 
whose  teacher  has  been  Love,  becomes  eminent  and 
illustrious,  whilst  he  who  knows  not  Love,  remains 
for  ever  unregarded  and  obscure  ?  ApoUo  invented 
medicine,  and  divination,  and  archery,  under  the 
guidance  of  desire  and  Love  ;  so  that  Apollo  was 
tlie  disciple  of  Love.  Through  him  the  Muses 
discovered  the  arts  of  literature,  and  Vulcan  tliat 
of  moulding  brass,  and  Minerva  the  loom,  and 
Jupiter  the  mystery  of  the  dominion  which  he  now 
exercises  over  Gods  and  men.  So  were  the  Gods 
taught  and  disciplined  by  the  love  of  that  which  is 
beautiful  ;  for  there  is  no  love  towards  deformity. 

*'  At  the  origin  of  things,  as  I  have  before  said, 
many  fearful  deeds  are  reported  to  have  been  done 
among  the  Gods,  on  account  of  the  dominion  of 
Necessity.  But  so  soon  as  this  deity  sprang  forth 
from  the  desire  which  forever  tends  in  tlie  universe 
towards  that  which  is  lovely,  then  all  blessings 
descended  upon  all  living  things*  human  and  divine. 
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Lof«  nems  to  me,  O  Phaednia, »  dirinitj  the  moel 
beMtiliil  and  the  heetof  aII,  and  the  anthor  to  all 
otiien  ol  the  exooUencee  with  which  hia  own 
natnre  ia  endowed.  Nor  can  I  reatram  the  poetie 
enthoaiam  which  takea  poawaion  of  my  diacouraey 
and  bida  ma  decKara  that  Love  ia  the  dinnitj  who 
urmtm  peace  among  man,  and  eafan  upon  the  aea, 
the  windleaa  ailence  of  atonnai  ivpoae  and  aleep  in 
aadneaa.  Love  diveata  na  of  all  alienation  from 
eadi  other,  and  fiUa  oar  vacant  hearts  with  orer^ 
flowing  aympathy  ;  he  gathera  ua  together  in  anch 
aocial  meetinga  aa  we  now  delight  to  eelelirate,oar 
guardian  and  our  guido  in  danoea,  and  mcriAcea, 
and  feaata.  Yea,  Loto  who  ihowera  benignity 
upon  the  worid,  and  befciv  whoae  preaenee  all 
hanh  paaaiona  flee  and  perinh  ;  the  anthor  of  all 
aoft  affectionfl ;  the  destroj'er  of  all  nngentle 
thflughta ;  merciful,  mild ;  the  object  of  the  ad- 
ndntion  of  the  wiae;  and  the  delight  of  gods ; 
puaieawd  by  the  fortunate,  and  deaired  by  the 
■nhappy,  therefore  unhaj^y  becanae  they  pomiMi 
him  not ;  the  fiUher  of  grace,  and  delieacy,  and 
gentleneaa,  and  delij^t,  and  peraoaaion,  and  deaire  ; 
the  cheriaher  of  all  that  ia  good,  the  aboliflher  of  all 
OTil ;  our  moat  excellent  pOot,  defence,  aaTionrand 
guardian  in  labour  and  in  fear,  in  deaire  and  in 
reaaon  ;  the  ornament  and  goremor  of  all  things 
human  and  dirine;  the  beat,  the  loTelieat;  inwhoee 
footitapa  everyone  ought  to  follow,  celebrating  him 
excellently  in  aoqg,  and  bearing  each  hia  part  in 
that  divineat  hazmony  which  Love  aings  to  all 
diingi  which  life  and  are,  aoothing  the  troubled 
mindaofGodaandmen.  This,  O  Phndrus,  is  what 
I  have  to  ofler  in  praise  of  the  divinity ;  partly 
composed,  indeed,  of  thoiightlcfls  and  pla^-fiU  fan- 
cies, and  partly  of  such  acrioiu  odcb,  ns  I  could  well 
command." 

No  sooner  had  Agathon  cea.scd,  tlian  a  loud 
murmur  of  applause  aroso  from  all  present ;  so 
Decomingly  had  tlie  fair  youtli  spoken,  both  in 
praise  of  the  God,  and  in  extenuation  of  himself. 
Then  Socrates,  addressing  Er3rximachus,  said, 
•*  Was  not  my  fear  reasonable,  son  of  Acumenus ! 
Did  I  not  divine  wliat  has,  in  fact,  happened, — 
that  AgatIion*s  discnurse  would  bo  so  wonderfully 
l>cautifiil,  as  to  pre-occupy  all  interest  in  what  I 
should  say  I "— **  You,  indeed,  divined  well  so  far, 
O  Socrates,"  said  Eryximachus,  *«tliat  Agathon 
would  speak  eloquently,  but  not  that,  therefore, 
you  would  be  reduced  to  any  difficulty."— **  How,  my 
};ood  friend,  can  I  or  any  one  else  be  otherwise  than 
reduced  to  dilHcuUy,  who  speak  after  a  discourse 
80  various  and  so  eloquent,  and  which  otlierwise 
had  been  sufficiently  wonderful,  if,  at  tlie  conclu- 
sion, tlie  splendour  of  tlie  sentences,  and  the  choice 
selection  of  the  expreasions,  had   not  struck  all 
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with  me,  I  may  proceed." — **  Willingly,"  replied 
PhfedruB,  "  ask." — Tlien  Socrates  thus  began  ; — 

"  I  applaud,  dear  Agathon,  the  beginning  of 
your  discourse,  where  you  say,  we  ought  first  to 
define  and  declare  what  Love  is,  and  then  his 
works.  This  rule  I  particularly  approve.  But, 
come,  since  you  have  given  us  a  discourse  of  such 
Iteauty  and  majesty  concerning  Love,  you  are  able, 
I  doubt  not,  to  explain  this  question,  whether 
Love  is  the  love  of  something  or  nothing  !  I  do 
not  ask  you  of  what  parents  Love  is;  for  the 
inquiry,  of  whether  Love  is  the  love  of  any  father 
or  mother,  would  be  sufficiently  ridiculous.  But 
if  I  were  asking  you  to  describe  that  which  a  £»ther 
is,  I  should  ask,  not  whether  a  father  was  the  love 
of  any  one,  but  whether  a  father  was  the  father  of 
any  one  or  not ;  you  would  undoubtedly  reply,  that 
a  father  was  the  father  of  a  son  or  daughter  ;  would 
you  not  ? " — ^  Assuredly." — ^  You  would  define  a 
mother  in  the  same  manner  V* — **  Without  doubt." 
"  Yet  bear  with  me,  and  answer  a  few  more  ques- 
tions, for  I  would  learn  from  you  that  which  I.  wish 
to  know.  If  I  should  inquire,  in  addition,  is  not 
a  brother,  through  the  very  nature  of  his  relation, 
the  broUier  of  some  one  ?"— *«  Certainly."—**  Of  a 
brother  or  sister  is  he  not  1" — **  Without  question." 
— **  Try  to  explain  to  me  then  the  nature  of  Love  ; 
Love  is  the  love  of  something  or  nothing  I " — ^**  Of 
something,  certainly." 

**  Observe  and  remember  this  concession.  Tell 
me  yet  farther,  whether  Love  desires  that  of  which 
it  b  the  Love  or  not  I " — "  It  desires  it,  assuredly." 
— *^  Whether  possessing  that  which  it  desires  and 
loves,  or  not  possessing  it,  does  it  desire  and  love ! " 
— **  Not  possessing  it,  I  should  imagine." — **  Observe 
now,  whether  it  docs  not  appear,  that,  of  necessity, 
desire  desires  that  which  it  wants  and  does  not 
possess,  and  no  longer  desires  tliat  which  it  no 
longer  wants  :  tliis  appears  to  me,  Agathon,  of 
necessity  to  be  ;  how  docs  it  appear  to  you  I " — 
**  It  appears  so  to  me  also." — "  Would  any  one  who 
was  already  illustrious,  desire  to  be  illustrious  ; 
would  any  one  already  strong,  desire  to  be  strong ! 
From  what  has  already  been  conceded,  it  follows 
that  he  would  not.  If  any  one  already  strong, 
should  desire  to  be  strong  ;  or  any  one  already 
swift,  should  deare  to  be  s^ift ;  or  any  one  already 
healthy,  should  desire  to  be  healthy,  it  must  be 
concluded  that  they  still  desired  the  advantages  of 
which  they  alr^dy  seemed  possessed.  To  destroy 
the  foundation  of  this  error,  observe,  Agathon,  that 
each  of  these  persons  must  possess  the  several 
advantages  in  question,  at  the  moment  present  to 
our  thoughts,  whether  he  will  or  no.  And,  now,  is 
it  possible  that  those  advantages  should  be  at  that 
time  the  objects  of  his  desire !   For,  if  any  one 


should  say,  being  in  health,  '  I  desire  to  be  in 
health  ; '  being  rich,  *  I  desire  to  be  rich,  and  thus 
still  desire  those  things  which  I  already  possess,' 
we  might  say  to  him,  *  You,  my  friend,  possess 
health,  and  strength,  and  riches ;  you  do  not 
desire  to  possess  now,  but  to  continue  to  possess 
them  in  future ;  for,  whether  you  will  or  no^ 
they  now  belong  to  you.  Consider  then,  whether, 
when  you  say  tlutt  you  desire  things  present  to 
you,  and  in  your  own  possession,  you  say  any- 
tliing  else  than  that  you  de«re  the  advantages 
to  be  for  the  future  also  in  your  possession.*  What 
else  could  he  reply ! " — ^**  Nothing,  indeed." — **  Is 
not  Love,  then,  the  love  of  that  which  is  not  within 
I  its  reach,  and  which  cannot  hold  in  security,  for 
the  future,  those  things  of  which  it  obtains  a  pre- 
sent and  transitory  possession ! " — "  Evidently." — 
**  Love,  therefore,  and  every  thing  else  that  desirra 
anything,  desires  that  which  is  absent  and  beyond 
his  reach,  that  which  it  has  not,  that  which  is  not 
itself,  that  which  it  wants  ;  such  are  the  things  of 
which  there  are  desire  and  love." — "  Assuredly." 
<*Come,"  said  Socrates,  **let  us  review  your 
concessions.  Is  Love  anything  else  than  the  love 
first  of  something  ;  and,  secondly,  of  those  things 
of  which  it  has  need!"--«  Nothing."—**  Now,  re- 
member of  those  things  you  said  in  your  discourse, 
tiiat  Love  was  the  love — if  you  wish  I  will  remind 
you.  I  think  you  said  something  of  tliis  kind,  that 
all  the  affairs  of  the  gods  were  admirably  disposed 
through  the  love  of  the  things  which  are  beautiful ; 
for  there  was  no  love  of  things  deformed  ;  did  you 
not  say  so ! "— **  I  confess  that  I  did."—**  You  said 
what  was  most  likely  to  be  true,  my  friend ;  and  if 
the  matter  be  so,  the  love  of  beauty  must  be  one 
thing,  and  the  love  of  deformity  another." — **  Cer- 
tainly."— ^**It  is  conceded,  then,  that  Love  loves 
that  wliich  he  wants  but  possesses  not ! " — **  Yi^, 
certainly." — **  But  Love  wants  and  docs  not  pos- 
sess beauty  ? " — *•  Indeed  it  must  necessarily  follow." 
— **  Wliat,  then  !  call  you  that  beautiful  which  has 
need  of  beauty  and  possesses  not ! " — **  Assuredly 
no." — **Do  you  still  assert,  then,  tliat  Love  is 
beautiful,  if  all  that  we  have  said  be  true  ? " — 
**  Indeed,  Socrates,"  said  Agathon,  **  I  am  in  danger 
of  being  convicted  of  ignorance,  with  respect  to  all 
that  I  then  spoke." — **  You  spoke  most  elociuently, 
my  dear  Agathon  ;  but  bear  with  my  questions  yet 
a  moment.  You  admit  that  things  which  are  good 
are  also  beautiful  ?"—**  No  doubt."— **  If  Love, 
then,  be  in  want  of  beautiful  things,  aad  things 
which  are  good  are  beautiful,  he  must  be  is  warn 
of  things  which  are  good  ! " — **  I  cannot  refute 
your  arguments,  Socrates." — **  You  caimot  refute 
truth,  my  dear  Agathon:  to  refute  Socrates  m 
nothing  difficult. 
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fx)ve  is  the  child  of  Poverty  and  Plenty,  his  nature 
And  fortune  participate  in  that  of  his  parents.  He 
is  for  ever  poor,  and  so  iar  from  being  delicate  and 
beautiful,  as  mankind  imagine,  he  is  squalid  and 
withered  ;  he  flies  low  along  the  ground,  and  is 
homeless  and  unsaiidalled ;  he  sleeps  without  cover- 
ing before  the  doors,  and  in  the  unsheltered  streets ; 
possessing  thus  far  his  mother's  nature,  that  he  is 
ever  the  companion  of  Want.  But,  inasmuch  as  he 
participates  in  that  of  his  father,  he  is  for  ever 
scheming  to  obtain  things  which  are  good  and 
beautiful ;  he  is  fearless,  vehement,  and  strong  ;  a 
dreadful  hunter,  for  ever  weaving  some  new  con- 
trivance ;  exceedingly  cautious  and  prudent,  and 
full  of  resources  ;  he  is  also,  during  his  whole 
existence,  a  philosopher,  a  powerful  enchanter,  a 
wizard,  and  a  subtle  sophist  And,  m  his  nature 
is  neither  mortal  nor  immortal,  on  the  same  day 
when  he  is  fortunate  and  successful,  he  will  at  one 
time  flourish,  and  then  die  away,  and  then,  accord- 
ing to  his  father's  nature,  again  revive.  All  that 
he  acquires  perpetually  flows  away  from  him,  so 
that  Love  is  never  either  rich  or  poor,  and  holding 
for  ever  an  intermediate  state  between  ignorance 
and  wisdom.  The  case  stands  thus : — no  God  phi- 
losophizes or  desires  to  become  wise,  for  he  is  wise  ; 
nor,  if  tliere  exist  any  other  being  who  is  wise, 
does  he  philosophize.  Nor  do  the  ignorant  philo- 
sophize, for  they  desire  not  to  become  wise  ;  for 
this  is  the  evil  of  ignorance,  that  he  who  has 
neither  intelligence,  nor  virtue,  nor  delicacy  of 
sentiment,  imagines  that  be  possesses  all  those 
tilings  sofilciently.  He  seeks  not,  therefore,  that 
f>oflsession,  of  whose  want  he  is  not  aware.' — 
'  Who,  theui  O  Diotima,'  I  enquired,  *  are  philo- 
sophers, if  they  are  neithsr  the  ignorant  nor  the 
wise  1 ' — f  It  is  evident,  even  to  a  child,  that  they 
are  those  intermediate  persons,  among  whom  is 
Love.  For  Wisdom  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  things ;  Love  is  that  which  thirsts  for  the 
beautiful,  so  that  Love  is  of  necessity  a  philosopher, 
philosophy  being  an  intermediate  state  between 
iterance  and  wisdom.  His  parentage  accounts  for 
his  condition,  being  the  child  of  a  wise  and  well- pro- 
vided fi[Uher,andof  a  mother  both  ignorant  and  poor* 
**  *  Such  is  the  dsemoniacal  nature,  my  dear 
Socrates  ;  nor  do  I  wonder  at  your  error  concern- 
ing Love,  for  you  thought,  as  I  conjecture  from 
what  you  say,  that  Love  was  not  the  lover  but  the 
beloved,  and  thence,  well  concluded  that  he  must 
be  sunremelv  beautiful  ;  for  that  which  is  the 
object  of  Love  must  indeed  be  fair,  and  delicate, 
and  perfect,  and  most  happy  ;  but  Love  inherits, 
as  I  have  decUred,  a  totally  opposite  natun;.* — 
*  Your  words  have  persuasion  in  them,  0  stranger,* 
I  said  ;  <  be  it  as  yon  say.    But  this  Love,  what 


advantages  does  he  aflbrd  to  men  {' — <  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  explain  it  to  you,  Socrates.  Love  being 
such  and  so  produced  as  I  have  described,  is, 
indeed,  as  you  say,  the  love  of  things  which  are 
beautifuL    But  if  any  one  should  ask  us,  saying  ; 

0  Socrates  and  Diotima,  why  is  Love  the  love  of 
beautiful  things !  Or,  in  plainer  words,  what  does 
the  lover  of  that  which  is  beautiful,  lo\«  in  the 
object  of  his  love,  and  seek  from  it  V — ^  He  seeks,' 

1  said,  interrupting  her,  <  the  property  and  pooBes- 
sion  of  it' — *  But  that,'  she  replied,  *  might  still 
be  met  with  auother  question.  What  has  he,  who 
possesses  that  which  is  beautiful  !'—*<  Indeed,  I 
cannot  immediately  reply.' — *  But  if,  changing  the 
beautiful  for  good,  any  one  should  enquire, — I  ask, 
0  Socrates,  what  is  that  which  he  who  loves  that 
which  is  good,  loves  in  the  object  of  his  love  t* — 
<  To  be  in  his  possession,'  I  replied* — ^  And  what 
iias  he,  who  has  the  possession  of  good  I' — *  This 
question  is  of  easier  solution :  he  is  happy.' — *  Those 
who  are  happy,  then,  are  happy  through  the  pos- 
session ;  and  it  is  useless  to  enquire  what  he  desires, 
who  desires  to  be  happy  ;  the  question  seems  to 
have  a  complete  reply.  But  do  you  think  that  this 
wish  and  this  love  are  common  to  all  men,  and  that 
all  desire,  that  that  which  is  good  should  be  for  ever 
present  to  them  V — *  Certainly,  common  to  all.' — 
'  Why  do  we  not  say  then,  Socrates,  that  every 
one  loves  ?  if,  indeed,  all  love  perpetually  the  same 
thing !  But  we  say  that  some  love,  and  some  do 
not' — *  Indeed  I  wonder  why  it  is  so.* — *  Wonder 
not,'  said  Diotima,  'for  we  select  a  particular 
species  of  love,  and  apply  to  it  distinctively  the 
appellation  of  that  which  is  universal' 

«  <  Give  mean  example  of  such  a  select  applica- 
tion.'— ^  Poetry ;  which  is  a  general  name  signifying 
every  cause  whereby  anything  proceeds  from  that 
which  is  not, into  that  which  is  ;so  that  the  exercise 
of  every  mventive  art  is  poetry,  and  all  such  artists 
poets.  Yet  they  are  not  called  poets,  but  distin- 
guished by  other  names  ;  and  one  portion  or  species 
of  poetry,  that  which  has  reUtion  to  music  and 
rhythm,  is  divided  from  all  others,and  known  by  tlie 
name  belonging  to  all.  For  this  is  alone  properly 
called  poetry,  and  those  who  exercise  the  art  of 
this  species  of  poetry,  poets.  So,  with  respect  to 
Love.  Love  is  indeed  universally  all  that  earnest 
desire  for  the  possession  of  happiness  and  that 
which  is  good  ;  the  greatest  and  the  subtlest  love, 
and  which  inhabits  the  heart  of  every  living  being  ; 
but  those  who  seek  this  object  througli  the  acquire- 
ment of  wealth,  or  the  exercise  of  the  gymnastic 
arts,  or  philosophy,  are  not  said  to  love,  nor  arc 
called  lovers  ;  one  species  alone  is  called  love,  and 
those  alone  are  said  to  be  lovers,  and  to  love,  who 
seek  the  attainment  of  the  universal  desire  through 
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I  of  lovvy  vriiidi  ift  peeuliMly  dirtinguiiihed 
1^  the  DMse  bekmging  to  tbe  whole,  h  it  ■wprtiwl  i 
1^  wme,  that  they  lore,  who  are  eeeking  the  loot 
hdf  of  their  divided  being.  Bat  I  Maert»  that  ' 
Lo?e  is  neither  the  love  of  tbe  half  nor  of  tho  whofey 
mleii,  my  friend,  it  meete  with  that  which  is 
good ;  linoe  men  willingly  eut  off  their  own  hands 
and  fiset,  if  they  tiiink  that  they  are  the  eanse  of 
evil  to  them.  Nor  do  they  cheriah  and  embrace  that 
whkh  may  belong  to  themselveay  merely  becanac  it 
ia  their  own  ;  onlem,  indeed,  any  one  ifaMmld  chooae 
to  my,  that  that  which  is  good  is  attached  to  his 
own  natnre  and  is  his  own,  whilst  that  which  is 
evil  is  foreign  and  accidental ;  bat  love  nothing 
bat  that  which  is  good.  Does  it  not  appear  so  to 
yon  r — f  Assuredly.' — *  Can  we  then  simply  afllim 
that  men  love  that  which  is  good  V—*  Withoat 
dooht.' — <  What,  then,  most  we  not  add,  that,  in 
additioa  to  loving  that  whidi  b  good,  they  love 
that  it  ahoold  be  preeent  to  themselves  f — ^  Indeed 
that  nnist  be  added.' — f  And  not  merely  that  it 
should  be  present,  hot  that  it  should  ever  be  pre- 
sent r— ^  Hiis  also  most  be  added.' 

*  *  Love,  then,  is  collectively  the  desire  in  men 
that  good  ahoold  be  for  ever  present  to  them.' — 
*  Most  tme.' — ^  Since  tiiis  is  the  general  definition 
of  Love^  can  yon  explain  in  what  mode  of  attaining 
Its  ohjeet,and  in  what  ^wdes  of  actions,  does  Love 
pecolfatfly  consist  t'— <  If  I  knew  what  yoa  ask,  O 
Dtotima,  I  should  not  have  so  much  wondered  at 
year  wi<idom,  nor  have  sought  you  out  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  deriving  improvement  frcnn  your  instruc- 
tions.'— ^  I  will  tell  yoo,'  she  replied  :  <  Love  is  the 
desire  of  generation  in  the  beautiful,  both  with 
relation  to  the  body  and  the  soul.* — <  I  must  be  a 
diviner  to  comprehend  what  you  say,  for,  being  such 
as  I  am,  I  confess  that  I  do  not  understand  it* — 
<  But  I  will  explain  it  more  clearly.  The  bodies  and 
the  souls  of  all  human  beings  are  alike  pregnant 
with  thmr  future  progeny,  and  when  we  arrive  at 
a  certain  age,  our  nature  impels  us  to  bring  forth 
and  propagate.  This  nature  is  unable  to  produce 
in  that  which  is  deformed,  but  it  can  produce  in 
that  which  is  beautifuL  The  intercourse  of  the 
male  and  female  in  generation,  a  divine  work, 
through  pregnancy  and  production,  is,  as  it  were, 
something  immortal  in  mortality.  These  tilings 
cannot  take  place  in  that  which  is  incongruous  ;  for 
that  which  is  deformed  is  incongruous,  but  that 
which  is  beautiful  is  congruous  with  what  is  inunortal 
and  divine.  Beauty  is^  therefore,  the  fate,  and  the 
Juno  Lucina  to  generation.  Wherefore,  whenever 
that  which  In  pregnant  with  the  generative  princi- 
ple, approaches  that  which  is  beautiful,  it  becomes 
transported  with  delight,  and  is  poured  forth  in 
overflowing  pleasure,  and  propagatea.  But  whien  it 


appruaches  that  iriiidi 
by  sadness,  and  being  i 
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^  *  And  not  only  does  this  chango  take  place  in 
the  body,  but  also  with  respect  to  the  souL  Man- 
ners, morals,  opinions,  desires,  pleasures,  sorrows, 
fears  ;  none  of  these  ever  remain  unchanged  in  the 
same  persons  ;  but  some  die  away,  and  others  are 
produced.  And,  what  is  yet  more  strange  is,  that 
not  only  does  some  knowledge  spring  up,  and 
another  decay,  and  that  we  are  never  the  same 
with  respect  to  our  knowledge,  but  that  each  several 
object  of  our  thoughts  suffers  the  same  revolution. 
That  which  is  called  meditation,  or  the  exercise  of 
memory,  is  the  science  of  the  escape  or  departure 
of  memory ;  for,  forgetlulness  is  the  going  out 
of  knowledge  ;  and  meditation,  calling  up  a  new 
memory  in  the  place  of  that  which  has  departed, 
preserves  knowledge  ;  so  that,  though  for  ever  dis- 
phuMd  and  restored,  it  seems  to  be  the  same.  In 
this  manner  every  thing  mortal  is  preserved  :  not 
that  it  is  constant  and  eternal,  like  that  which  is 
divine  ;  but  that  in  the  place  of  what  has  grown  old 
and  is  departed,  it  leaves  another  new  like  that 
which  it  was  itself.  By  this  contrivance,  O 
Socrates,  does  what  is  mortal,  the  body  and  all 
other  things,  partake  of  immortality  ;  that  which  is 
inmiortal,  is  immortal  in  another  nuinner.  Wonder 
not,  then,  if  every  thing  by  nature  cherishes  that 
whic'li  was  produced  from  itself,  for  this  earnest 
Love  is  a  tendency  towards  eternity.' 

<<  Having  heard  this  discourse,  I  was  astonidied, 
and  asked,  <Can  these  things  be  true,  O  wisest 
Diotima  V  And  she,  like  an  accomplished  sophist, 
said,  <  Know  well,  O  Socrates,  tluU  if  you  only 
regard  that  love  of  glory  which  inspires  men,  you 
will  wonder  at  your  own  unskilfulness  in  not  having 
discovered  all  that  I  now  declare.  Observe  with 
how  vehement  a  desire  they  are  affected  to  become 
illustrious  and  to  prolong  tlieir  glory  into  immortal 
time,  to  attain  which  object,  far  more  ardently  than 
for  the  sake  of  their  children,  all  men  are  ready  to 
engage  in  many  dangers,  and  expend  their  fortunes, 
and  submit  to  any  labours  and  incur  any  death. 
Do  you  believe  that  Alcestis  would  have  died  in 
the  place  of  Admetus,  or  Achilles  for  the  revenge 
of  PatrocluH,  or  Codrus  for  the  kingdom  of  his 
posterity,  if  they  had  not  believed  that  the  immor- 
tal memory  of  their  actions,  which  we  now  cherish, 
would  have  remained  after  their  death  !  Far  other- 
wise ;  all  such  deeds  are  done  for  the  sake  of  ever- 
K^ing  virtue,  and  this  immortal  glory  which  they 
have  obtained  ;  and  inasmuch  as  any  one  is  of  an 
excellent  nature,  so  much  the  more  is  he  impelled 
to  attain  this  reward.  For  they  love  what  is 
knmortaL 

**  *  Those  whose  bodies  alone  are  pregnant  with 
this  principle  of  immortality  are  attracted  by  women, 
seeking  through  the  prodnctioa  of  children  what 


they  imagine  to  be  happiness  and  inunortality  and 
an  enduring  remembrance  ;  but  they  whose  souls 
are  far  more  pregnant  tlian  their  bodies,  conceive 
and  produce  that  which  is  more  suitable  to  the  soul. 
What  is  suitable  to  the  soul  1 1ntelligence,  and  every 
other  power  and  excellence  of  the  mind  ;  of  which 
all  poets,  and  all  other  artists  who  are  creative  and 
inventive,  are  the  authors.  The  greatest  and  most 
admirable  wisdom  is  that  which  regulates  the 
government  of  families  and  states,  and  which  is 
called  moderation  and  justice.  Whosoever,  there- 
fore, from  his  youth  feels  liis  soul-  pregnant  with 
the  conception  of  these  excellences,  is  divine ;  and 
when  due  time  arrives,  desires  to  bring  forth  ;  and 
wandering  about,  he  seeks  Uie  beautiful  in  which 
he  may  propagate  what  he  has  conceived  ;  for  there 
is  no  generation  in  that  which  is  deformed  ;  he 
embraces  those  bodies  which  are  beautiful  rather 
than  those  which  are  deformed,  in  obedience  to  the 
principle  which  is  within  him,  which  is  ever  seeking 
to  perpetuate  itself.  And  if  he  meets,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  loveliness  of  form,  a  beautiful,  generous 
and  gentle  soul,  he  embraces  both  at  once,  and 
immediately  undertakes  to  educate  this  object  of 
his  love,  and  is  inspired  with  an  overflowing  persua- 
sion to  declare  what  is  virtue,  and  what  he  ought 
to  be  who  would  attain  to  its  possession,  and  what 
are  the  duties  which  it  exacts.  For,  by  the  inter- 
course with,  and  as  it  were,  the  very  touch  of  tliat 
which  is  beautiful,  he  brings  forth  and  produces 
what  he  had  formeriy  conceived  ;  and  nourishes 
and  educates  that  which  is  thus  produced  together 
with  tlie  object  of  his  love,  whose  image,  whether 
absent  or  present,  is  never  divided  from  his  mind. 
So  that  those  who  are  thus  united  are  linked  by  a 
nobler  conmiunity  and  a  firmer  love,  as  being  the 
common  parents  of  a  lovelier  and  more  endearing 
progeny  than  the  parents  of  other  children.  And 
every  one  who  considers  what  posterity  Homer  and 
He8iod,and  the  other  great  poets,  have  left  behind 
them,  the  sources  of  their  own  immortal  memory 
and  renown,  or  what  children  of  his  soul  Lycurgus 
has  appointed  to  be  the  guardians,  not  only  of 
Lacedtemon,  but  of  all  Greece  ;  or  what  an  illus- 
trious progeny  of  laws  Solon  has  produced,  and 
how  many  admirable  achievements,  both  among 
the  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  men  have  left  as  the 
pledges  of  that  love  which  subsisted  between  them 
and  the  beautiful,  would  choose  rather  to  be  the 
parent  of  such  children  than  those  in  a  human 
shape.  For  divine  honours  have  often  been  rendered 
to  them  on  account  of  such  children,  but  on  account 
of  tnose  in  human  shape,  never. 

« <  Your  own  meditation,  O  Socrates,  migfal 
perhaps  have  initiated  yoa  in  all  theM  things 
i^iicb  I  have  already  tangfat  yon  on  the  subject  of 
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Law,  Bat  tliow  porfcet  and  ■■ubfime  eadi,  to 
wlikdi  tiMM  ■»  mdy  the  ummii^  I  know  not  tki* 
Ton  would  haTO  been  oonpotaoi  to  dlaeofwr.  I 
win  deelMO  than,  tborefove,  and  wfll 
M  intaOlgiblo  an  poviblo :  do  yon 
atrafai  afl  jroor  attention  to  traeo  the 
depth  of  tlM  anbjeei.  He  wlio  aqiirea  to  lore 
ri^tfyy  oqght  from  hit  eariieet  jooth  to  aeeii  an 
interoonne  widi  beantiftil  fotmay  and  lint  to  nnJw 
a  li^le  ftmn  the  object  of  liie  loro^  and  tfaevein 
to  generate  inteUeetoal  exoeUeneeB.  He  oqghty 
then,  to  eonrider  that  beantj  in  whaterer  fbrm  it 
eeeideB  k  Che  brother  of  that  beantj  whidi  aubaiite 
in  another  fbrm ;  and  if  lio  oqght  to  ponme  tiuift 
whiefa  k  heantifbl  hi  form,  it  woold  be  abaord  to 
hnapne  tliat  beanty  ia  not  one  and  die  aama 
thing  in  afl  foinn%  and  would  therefore  remit  rnndi 
of  Ua  ardent  preference  towards  one,  through  tiia 
perception  •f  tlie  mnltitnde  of  daima  upon  hit 
love.  In  addition,  he  would  conaider  tlie  beauty 
wlikfa  ia  in  'aeula  more  exoelloiit  tluui  that  which 
is  in  form.  So  that  one  endowed  with  an  admi* 
rahle  aonl,  even  though  tlie  flower  of  the  form 
were  withered,  would  auflke  liim  aa  the  object  of 
hia  love  and  care^  and  the  companion  with  wliom 
Im  mi^  wmk  and  produce  aueh  condnaions  aa 
tend  to  the  improvement  of  yooth  ;  ao  that  it 
n^gfat  be  led  to  ebaerve  the  beanty  and  tiie  con- 
temity  wfakdi  ^Mre  ia  in  the  obeervatioo  of  ita 
dutiea  and  the  kwi^  and  to  eateem  Httle  tiie  mere 
iManty  of  the  outward  form.  He  would  tiien 
oQodnet  hia  pupil  to  adenoe,  ao  that  he  mi^  look 
upon  the  lovelbem  of  wiadom  ;  and  that  contem- 
pUtting  thus  the  univereal  beauty,  no  longer  would 
he  unworthily  and  meanly  enslave  himself  to  the 
attraetiona  of  one  form  in  love,  nor  one  subject  of 
disdi^ine  or  science,  but  would  turn  towards  the 
wide  ocean  of  intellectual  beanty,  and  from  tiie 
sight  of  tiie  lovely  and  majestic  forms  which  it 
contains,  would  abundantly  bring  forth  his  concep- 
tions in  phfloeophy  ;  until,  strengthened  and  con- 
flnned,  he  ehould  at  length  steadOy  contempUUe 
one  science,  which  is  tiie  science  of  this  universal 
beauty. 

^<  Attempt,  I  entreat  you,  to  mark  what  I  say 
with  aa  keen  an  observation  aa  yon  can.  He  «-ho 
baa  been  disdplined  to  tins  point  in  Love,  by  con- 
templating beautiiul  objects  gradually,  and  in  their 
order,  now  arriving  at  the  end  of  all  that  concerns 
Love,  cm  a  sadden  bdiolds  a  beauty  wonderful  in 
its  nature.  This  is  it,  O  Socrates,  for  the  sake  of 
which  all  the  former  labours  were  endured.  It  is 
eternal,  unproduced,  indestructible ;  neither  sub- 
ject to  increase  nor  decay  :  not,  like  other  things, 
partly  beantifiil  and  partly  deformed  ;  not  at  one 
time  beautiiul  and  at  another  time  not ;  not  beau- 


lation  to  another;  no 
delbmed;  aotbeantil 
petsun  and  defutinad  k 
this  anpraaaWantarb 
Mke  a  bi—tiftd  laee^ 
portkm  of  the  bo^y,' 
anyarisnea.  Nor  doi 
thatfivaa  or  ia^  eHha 
hi  any 


athsr  tfainga  are  beant 
of  itywith  thia  condit 
anhjaet  toprodnetioni 
mora  or  leos^  or  andnr 
ons^  aafwwiding  from  i 
b^gfaia  to  contempkli 
already  tonchea  tiia  o 
For  aueh  aa  diaeiplim 
tem,  or  are  condnetc 
ascend  tfurang^  these 
beantiftil,  towarda  tiiat 
reeding  aa  on  atapa  frv 
thatof  two,and  from 
forma  wfaidi  are  bea 
forma  to  beautiiul  habi 
faiatitntiona  to  beantUs 
meditatioo  of  many  di 
whidi  la  nothing  das 
beantyitaeU; 
rfwhidiat 
^*QaA  a  lifo  aa  i 
^J^iiif^  tiia  atranger 
contemplation  of  the  I 
to  live  ;  which  if  you 
you  will  esteem  &r  1 
meiitB,  and  even  tfaoa 
and  many  others  now 
and  are  prepared  neit 
you  may  behold  and 
objects  of  your  love  1 
to  be  the  aspect  of 
simple,  pure,  uncontai 
ture  of  human  flesh  ar 
and  unreal  shapes  al 
divine,  the  original,  t 
beautiiul  itself!  Whi 
who  dwdls  with  an< 
becomes  us  all  to  see 
him  alone  is  accorded 
forth,  not  images  and 
in  contact  not  with  i 
with  virtue  itself,  in  t 
ment  of  which  he  beo 
if  such  a  privil^pe  is  co 
himself  immortaL' 
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^  Snoh,  0  Phsedrus,  and  my  other  friends,  was 
what  DiotimA  said.  And  being  persuaded  by  her 
words,  I  have  since  occupied  myself  in-  attempting 
to  pei*suade  others,  thai  it  is  not  easy  to  ftnd  a 
better  assistant  th*n  Love- in  seeking  to  communi- 
cate immortality  to  our-  human  natures.  Where^ 
fore  I  exhort  erery  one  to  honour  Lore ;  I  hold 
him  in  honour,  and  chiefly  exercise  myself  in 
amatory  matters,'  and  exhort  others  to  do  so ; 
and  now  and  erer  do  I  praise  the  power  and' 
excellence  of  Love,  in  the  best  manner  that  I  can. 
Let  this  discourse,  if  it  pleases  you,  Phaedrus,  be 
considered  as  an  encomitom  of  Love  ;  or  call  it  by 
what  other  name  you  will.'* 

The  whole  assembly  praised  his  discourse,  and 
Aristophanes  was  on  the  point  of  making  some 
remarks  on  the  allusion  made  by  Socrates  to 
him  in  a  part  of  his  discourse,  when  suddenly 
they  heard  a  hmd  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
vestibule,  and  a  damour  as  of  rerellen^  attended 
by  a  flute-player.— ^  Go,  boys^**  iMd  Agathoo, 
M  and  see  1^0  is  there  i  if  they  am  9ny  of  our 
friends,  call  them  in ;  if  not.  My  that  we  have 
\lready  done  driliking."^— A  minute  afterwards^ 
they  heard  the  rmee  of  Aleibiades  in  the  vestibule 
excessively  drunk  and  roaring  out : — ^  Where  is 
Agathon  1  Lead-  ma  to  Agathom  1*^— Th^  llvte^ 
player,  and  some  oB  his  companions,  then  M  him 
in,  and  placed-  him  against  the  door-posl^  crowned 
with  a  thick  crown  of  ivy  and  violets,  and  having 
a  quantity  of  ftUets  on  his  head. — ^  My  friends," 
he  cried  out,  <<'hail  f  I  am  excessively  drunk 
already,  but  111  drink  with  yon,  if  yon  wilL 
If  not,  we  wil^  go  away  after  having  crowned 
Agathon,  for  which  purpose  I  came.  I  assure 
vou  that  I  could  not  come  yesterday,  but  I  am 
now  here  with  these-  fillets  round  my  temples, 
that  from  my  own  head  I  may  crown  his  who,, 
with  your  leave,  is  the  most  beautiful  and  wisest 
of  men.  Are-  you  laughing  at  me  because  I  am 
drunk  t  Ay,  If  know  what  I  say  is  true,  whether 
you  laugh  or  not.  But  tell  me  at  once;  whether  I 
shall  come  in,  or  no-.    Will  you  drink  with  me  !** 

Agathon  and  the  whole  party  deared  him  to 
come  in,  and  recline-  among  them  ;  so  he  came 
in,  led  by  his  companions.  He  tikea  vnboand  YA 
fillets  that  he  might  crown  Agatboa,  and  though 
Socrates  was  just  before  hb  eyes,  he  di<i  not  see 
him,  but  sat  down  by  Agathon,  between  Socrates 
and  him,  for  Socrates  moved  ont  of  the  way  to  make 
room  for  him.  When  he  sat  down,  he  embraced 
Agathon  and  crowned  him  ;  and  Agathon  desired 
tlie  sUves  to  untie  his  sandals,  that  he  might  make 
a  third,  and  recline  on  the  same  couch.  <*  By  all 
means,**  sud  Aleibiades,  ''but  what  third  com- 
oanion  have  we  here  1**  .  And  at  the  same  time 


turning  round  and'  seeing  Socrates,  he  leaped  up 
and  cried  out : — '^  0  Hercules  1  what  have  we 
here  ?  You,  Socrates,  lying  in  ambush  for  me 
wherever  I  go  1  and  meeting  me  just  as  you  always 
do,  when  I  least  expected  to  see  you  !  And,  now, 
what  are  you  come  here  for !  Why  have  you 
chosen  to  recline  exactly  in  this  place,  and  not 
near  Arntophanes,  or  any  one  else  who  is,  or 
wishes  to  be  ridi'cnbus,  but  have  contrived  to  take 
your  place  beside  the  most  delightful  person  of 
the  whole  party  !"—<^ Agathon,"  said  Socrates, 
^see  if  you  cannot  defend  me.  I  declare  my 
friendship  for  thii  roan  is  a  bad  business :  from 
the  moment  that  I  first  began  to  know  him  I  have 
never  been  permitted  to  cunverse  with,  or  so  much 
as  to  look,  upon  any  one  else.  If  I  do,  he  is  so 
jealous  and  suspicious  that  he  does  the  most  extra- 
vagimt  things,  and*  hasdly  refhuns  from  beating 
met  1  entreat  yon  to- prevent  him  fh>m  doing  any- 
thing of  that  kind  at  present.  Procure  a  recon- 
ciliatitan*?  or,  if  he  perseveres  in  attempting  any 
violence,  I  entreat  you  to  defend  me." — '^  Indeed," 
said  Aldbihdes,  **  I  will  not  be  reconciled  to  you  ; 
I  shall  find  another  opportunity  to  punish  you  for 
this.  But  now,"  said  he,  addressing  Agathon 
« lend  me  some  of  those  fiUets,  that  I  niay  crown* 
the  wondJBrfuThead  of  this  fellow,  Itot  I  incur  the 
blkme,  that  havitog  crowned  you,  I  neglected  to 
crown  him  who  conquers  allmen  with  his  dLscourses, 
not  yesterday  alone  as  you  did,  but  ever." 

Sayikig^thik  he  took  thefiUeta,  and  havi\ig  bound 
the  head  of  Sbcrates,  and  again-  having  reclined, 
said :  **  Come,  my  friends,  you  seem  to  be  sober 
enough  You  must  not  flinch,  but  drink,  for  that 
was  your  agreement  with  me  before  I  came  in.  I 
choose  as  president,  until  yon  have  drunk  enough — 
myself.  Come,  Agathon,  if  you  have^got  a  great 
goblbt,  fetch  it  out.  But  no  matter,  that  wine- 
cooler  will  do  ;  brikig  it,  boy  !"  And  observing 
that  it  held  more  than  eight  cups,  he  first  drank 
it  off,  and  then  ordered  it  to  be  filled  for  Socrates, 
and"  said"  v—**  Observe,  my  friends,  I  cannot  hiirent 
any  scheme  against  Socrates,  for  he  will  drink  as 
much  as  any  one  desires  him,  and  not  bo  ia  the 
liBast  drunk."  Socrates,  after  the  boy  had  filled 
up,  drank  it  off;  and  Eryximachus  said  : — ^  Shall 
we  then  have  no  conversation  or  aingitag  over  our 
cups,  but  drink  down  stupidly,  just  as  if  we  were 
thDr^r  And  Aldbilidtos  said  :—^  Ah,  Eryxima- 
chus, I  did  not  see  you  before  ;  hail,  you  excellent 
son  ofa  wilM  and  exoelfont  father !"— «HaU  to 
you  alto,'*' replied  Eryximachus, «  but  what  shall 
we  do  V*—**  Whatever  you  command,  for  we  ought 
to  submit  to  your  directions  ;  a  ph}'sician  is  worth 
a  hundred  common  men.  Command  us  as  yon 
please." —^ Listen    then,"    said    Er^'ximachns ; 
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*  }i^rirp  ym  nun^  ip,  »a^  nf  ■■  had  act***!  Ia  de-     the  mmfir  dm 

f>*Ti»>,  ^i^^nnir.^  ^  th*-  rijhc  hftad  ;  all  th^  nac  iif  cnrhaasi  bhb 
iM  i*a«>r  fu^f.llfl  '.tir  T.0Mr''in^nt  :  jfm  have  anc  F'lri/aavBi 
•^>Ri-n,  an  i  y*^  hav^  «lrrink  with  m  :  voa  oactkt  dot  iniHie.iB 
tTf  (ip-ar  vi<««r  (Art  in  th^  iiv>*nsimif,n  ;  and  havmc     o/rafiUHiii  i 

evidMit 


minatiim.     1 


nreni 
b^  mrn  won 
hwar  Periela 
dvliviir  a  Am 
thin;  aUiOt  ■ 
eT«>n  «oar  w, 
no  ruJ>^  and 
w«mian,  man 


«li->n«  fti'i.  rf<fv«mand  what  \fn  [<lHa«^  to 

wh't  nhall  Ka^-  fh-*  priviW^  of  d^jini^  no  ia 

h.-IiT-hard  n'-i;hl'ifir,  and  ma  nn  to  tli«  nth^ni.'* — 

•■  (n«l*-^'i,  rh*T»-  a|>fi*-ar«  ^otn**  JTuitir«  in  y>Air  yrr^ 

(«<^Ai,  (lr\%:rna«*hiv.  (hi*izh  it  ia  ratlt»-r  anfair  IA 

iri'iii'**'  a  <irri:.ii#-n  nian  Ui  art  hiA  diM*f/«ir»*-  in  evw^ 

|i*  tittiin  *ith  t^.ac  fif  th"<«-  ^h'-i  ar^  fMif«-r.     And, 

li»-^iii»-n,  did    ."^-f^Tat*-^    r»-al)y  |«-r«nadr'    jmi  that 

«ijU  hr-  jii!*t  naM  ati«ifit  nt'-  «u^  tnw-,  or  tU*  ^^m 

niiC  aiMiw  tiiAi  rn.i*r*p4  ar*-    in    fart    fvartlj  the 

ri-w.  r*«-  f.f  tiM  rr-{>r»-<M-r.iAii-in  ?     t"«»r   I  nrrifmi'ly     a*  it  ••■re,  bj 

f«.ii^vc    tliaf,  fh>iu]d    I    |'rai4#^   in   hijt  iiv^nrp,  ,       *-  If  I  wa«  i 

k^-  ii-  e'>l  or  ntan,  an/  nth*  r  li«w'l<-  Lim««'lf,  he     dnii-.k,  I  woi 

W'liii.t  nnt   R^-p  hi^  lianfiii  xfT  m«r.     Ihit  I  ar«iire     tttranse  effect 

;  on,  ^inrat^,  I  vili  praise  l«#  uw  U-*iid(-  voting- If, 

in  }'  ur  j.n-«»'nc*.-." 

**  Iht  MA,  th«n,'*  p«id  Kr}sirna/-hu4  ;  "iiraine 
Si^nt*'*  it' %/rti  pi*  awT."-  ^^  Wliat  I"  nai'i  Alrihia«l«ii, 
'*;>ii:iil  I  atta<-L  hi;ri,an'l  pllDi^h  him  tifforb/iMjall  T* 
-  ^  U'lia;  liAVf  v'*u  e'lt  iiit«i  vfiiir  lu-jyl  now,'*  Maid 
S^jcratf-H  ;  **  an-  ^oii  ;;riin;r  t/»  «-\}'<-iit;  mcr  tfj  riiliciili;, 
and  t4i  mi-rr  prr-"*  lit  III*' !  Or  wli&t  arv  y<iii  K<'ii>i% 
t#i  •!■»  r*— "  I  will  only  >«|-*-ak  Ui-  tnith  ;  will  ytni  jn-r- 
niit  nier^  tlii^T'iu  flit  ion  !**-  "I  not  only[icniiit,l»ut 
exh'trt  yoii  to  Nky  all  thf  tniih  vf»u  know,"  rcplit-d 
Sorraf-A.  **  I  ol^y  you  ^\\\in'^\y"  Haid  AlcibiadfH  ; 
"  and  if  1  aflvunrf*  anything  iiiilnw,  do  ytm,  if  you 
|'l«-ft^",  inf*Tni|it  HM',  nnd  ronvict  nw  of  inisn-pre- 
iwiitaiion,  for  1  woiili]  ni'vi-r  willingly  M|M'ak  fal-^Iy. 
And  iH'arwiili  iii>'  if  I  do  not  ndaU'  thint^K  in  th*rir 
'•111*  r,  liiit  jii<«t  HM  I  rt-nu  mhcr  th«'niy  f<»r  it  in  not 
f-np\  for  A  iiifiii  in  my  prcHi'nt  condition  to  t-nunif- 
lAt*-  HVHt«-iii(iti<'alIy  hII  yi»ur  itin^nliiritirH. 

"  I  will  lH'^il|  tic  iirHiMcof  S<irrati*H  by  roni|>iLrinK 
him  to  n  rcrtiiiii  Htntni'.  I*i'rliii|ifi  hr  will  think 
tlint  (bi«  t*tiiliM>  14  irilro<hi('i'd  for  thr  »iakf*  of  ridi- 
I'liji',  bill  I  nuMiH'  vou  thiil  it  in  niMTHwirv  ff»r  tint 
illiixtmliiiii  of  tnilli.      I  n">*«'rl,  tliiiii tbnt  SHTutfH 

{m  f^llrtlv   lilii*  tlliiM>  Sill  llliniin  ihlit  Bit  In  tlu*  ncillp 
tii|q*  Mliiipq,  ninl  >^liii'ii  nii>  i'Ui>i>il  hnbllnj;  tbili^n  or 
tii|iiQ,  lint  wbii-li,  i^Immi  ilnidiMl  Inln  two,  uir  Innnil 
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THE  BANQUET  OF  PLATO. 


Sb 


^t  where  I  can  tarn,  or  what  I  can  do  with  this 
man,  I  know  not.  All  this  have  I  and  many 
ethers  suffered  from  the  pipings  of  this  satyr. 

^  And  obserre  how  like  he  is  to  what  I  said, 
and  what  a  wonderful  power  he  possesses.  Know 
that  there  is  not  one  of  you  who  is  awaie  of  the 
real  nature  of  Socrates ;  but  since  I  have  begun,  I 
will  make  him  plain  to  you.  You  observe  how 
passionately  Socrates  affects  the  intimacy  of  those 
who  are  beautiful,  and  how  ignorant  he  professes 
himself  to  be ;  appearances  in  themselves  exces- 
sively Silcnic  TliiSy  my  friends,  is  the  external 
form  witli  which,  like  one  of  the  sculptured  Sileni^ 
he  has  clothed  liimself  ;  for  if  you  open  him,  you 
will  find  witliin  admirable  temperance  and  wisdom. 
For  ho  cares  not  for  mere  beauty,  but  despises 
more  tlian  any  one  can  imagine  all  external  pos- 
sesHions,  whether  it  be  beauty  or  wealthy  or  glory, 
or  any  otlier  thing  for  which  the  multitude  felici- 
tates tlie  possefisor.  He  esteems  these  things  and 
us  who  honour  them,  as  nothing,  and  hves  among 
men,  making  all  tlie  objects  of  their  admiration 
Uie  playthings  of  his  irony.  But  I  know  not  if 
any  one  of  you  have  ever  seen  the  divine  images 
whitth  are  within,  when  he  has  been  opened  :uid  is 
serious.  I  have  seen  tliem,  and  they  are  so 
supremely  beautiful,  so  golden,  so  divine^  and 
wonderful,  that  every  thing  which  Socrates  com- 
mands surely  ought  to  be  obeyed^  even  like  th» 
voice  of  a  God. 

e  s  e  e  e 

**  At  one  time  we  wer&  fieUow-soldiers,  and  had 
our  mess  together  in  the  camp  before  Potidtea 
Socrates  there  overcame  not  only  me,  but  every 
one  beside,  in  endurance  of  toils  :  when,  as  often 
hapi>ens  in  a  campaign,  we  were^  reduced  to  few 
provisions,  there  were  none  who  could  sustain 
hunger  like  Socrates  ;  and  when  we  had  plenty,  he 
alone  seemed  to  enjoy  our  military  fare.  He  never 
drank  much  willingly,  but  when  he  was  compelled, 
he  conquered  all  even  in  tliat  to  which  he  was 
least  accustomed  ;  and  what  is  most  astonishing, 
no  person  ever  saw  Socrates  drunk  either  then  or 
at  any  other  time.  In  the  depth  of  winter  (and 
tlie  winters  there  are  excessively  rigid),  he  sus- 
tained calmly  incredible  hardships  :  and  amongst 
otlier  tilings,  whilst  Uie  frost  was  intolerably  severe, 
and  no  one  went  out  of  their  tents^  or  if  tliey  went 
out,  wrapt  themselves  up  carefully,  and  put  fleeces 
un<ler  their  feet,  and  bound  their  legs  with  hairy 
skins,  Socrates  went  out  only  with  the  same  cloak 
on  that  he  usually  wore,  and  walked  barefoot  upon 
tlie  ice  ;  more  easily,  indeed,  than  those  who  hud 
sandalled  themselves  so  delicately :  so  that  the 
soldiers  thought  that  he  did  it  to  mock  their  want 
of  fortitude.    It  would  indeed  be  worth  while  to 


commemorate  all  that  this  bravo  man  did  and 
endured  in  that  expedition.  In  one  instance  ho 
was  seen  early  in  the  morning,  standing  in  one 
place  wrapt  in  meditation  ;  and  as  he  seemed  not 
to  be  able  to  tmravel  the  subject  of  his  tlioughts, 
lie  still  continued  to  stand  as  enquiring  and  dis- 
cussiag  within  himself,  and  when  noon  came,  the 
soldiers  observed  him,  and  said  to  one  another — 
<  Socrates  has  been  standing  there  thinking,  ever 
since  the  morning.*  At  last  some  lonians  came 
to  the  spot,  and  having  supped,  as  it  was  summer, 
bringing  their  blankets,  they  lay  down  to  sleep  in 
the  cool ;  they  observed  that  Socrates  continued 
to  stand  there  the  whole  night  until  morning,  and 
tliat,  when  the  snn  rose,  he  saluted  it  with  a 
prayer  and  departed. 

« I  ought  not  to  omit  what  Socrates  is  in  battle. 
For  in  that  battle  after  which  the  generals  decreed 
to  me  tlie  prize  of  courage,  Socrates  alone  of  all 
men  was  the  saviour  of  my  life,  standing  by  me 
when  I  had  fallen  and  was  wounded,  and  preserving 
both  myself  and  my  arms  from  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  On  that  occasion  I  entreated  the  generals 
to  decree  the  prize,  aa  it  was  most  due,  to  him. 
And  this,  O  Socrates,  you  cannot  deny,  that  while 
the  generate,  wishing  to  conciliate  a  person  of  my 
rank,  desired  to  give  me  the  prize,  you  were  far 
more  earnestly  desirous  than  the  generate  that  thte 
glory  should  be  attributed  not  to  yowself,  but  me. 

"  But  to  see  Socrates  when  onr  army  was  de- 
feated and  scattered  in  flight  at  Delius,  was  a 
spectacle  worthy  to  behold.  On  that  occasion  I 
was  among  the  cavalry,  and  he  on  foot,  heavily 
armed.  After  the  total  rout  of  our  troops,  he  and 
Laches  retrsated  together  ;  I  came  up  by  chance, 
and  seeing  them»  bade  them  be  of  good  cheer,  for 
that  I  would  not  leave  them.  As  I  was  on  horse- 
back, and  therefore  less  occupied  by  a  regard  of 
my  own  situation,  I  could  better  observe  than  at 
Potidsea  the  beautiful  spectacle  exhibited  by 
Socrates  on  this  emergency.  How  superior  was 
he  to  I^u:hes  in  presence  of  nund  and  courage  1 
Your  representation  of  him  on  the  stage,  0  Aris- 
tophanes, was  not  wholly  unlike  his  real  self  on 
thte  occasion,  for  he  walked  and  darted  his  regards 
around  with  a  majestic  composure,  looking  tran- 
,  quilly  both  on  hte  firiends  and  enemies  ;  so  that  it 
was  evident  to  every  one,  even  from  afar,  that 
whoever  should  venture  to  attack  him  would  en- 
counter a  desperate  resistance.  He  and  hte  com- 
panion thus  departed  in  safety  ;  for  those  who 
are  scattered  in  flight  are  pursued  and  killed, 
whitet  men  hesitate  to  touch  those  who  exhibit 
such  a  countenance  as  that  of  Socrates  even  in 
defeat. 

**  Many  other  and  most  wonderful  qualities  could 
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**  TluHHi  are  the  things,  n^  friends,  for  wiiidi 
I  praieo  StM^ratss.** 

•  •see 

AlcibisdM  having  said  this,  the  whole  party 
burst  into  a  huigh  at  his  frankness,  and  Soomtcs 
said,  ••  You  ssem  to  be  sober  enough,  Alcibisdcs, 
else  you  would  not  have  made  such  a  circuit  of 
words,  only  to  hide  tlie  main  design  for  which  you 
made  this  long  speech,  and  which,  as  it  were  care- 
hMsdy,  you  just  throw  hi  at  the  Ust ;  now,  as  if 
you  had  not  said  all  this  for  the  mere  purpoee  of 
dividing  me  and  Agathon  t  You  thmk  that  I  ought 
10  be  your  friend,  and  to  care  for  no  one  else.  I 
have  found  you  ont ;  it  la  evident  eaoqgh  for  what ' 
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ON   LOVE. 


What  is  love  t  Auk  him  who  livesy  whit  is  life  1 
ask  him  who  adores,  what  is  God  1 

1  know  not  the  internal  constitntion  of  other 
men,  nor  even  thine,  whom  I  now  address.  I  see 
that  in  some  external  attrihutes  they  resemble  me, 
but  when,  misled  by  that  appearance,  I  have 
thought  to  appeal  to  something  in  common,  and 
unburthen  my  inmost  soul  to  them,  I  have  found 
my  language  misunderstood,  lik«  one  in  a  distant 
and  savage  land.  The  more  opportunities  they 
have  afforded  me  for  experience,  the  wider  has 
appeared  the  interval  between  us^  and  to  a  greater 
distance  have  the  points  of  sympathy  been  with- 
drawn. With  a  spirit  ill  fitted  to  sustain  such 
proof,  trembling  and  feeble  through  its  tenderness, 
I  have  everywhere  sought  sympathy,  and  have 
found  only  repulse  and  disappointment. 

Tkou  demandest  what  is  love  !  It  is  that  power- 
ful attraction  towards  all  that  we  conceive,  or  fear, 
or  hope  beyond  ourselves,  when  we  find  within 
our  own  thoughts  the  chasm  of  an  insufficient  void, 
and  seek  to  awaken  in  all  things  that  are,  a  com- 
munity with  what  we  experience  within  ourselves. 
If  we  reason,  we  would  be  understood  ;  if  we 
imagine,  we  would  that  the  airy  children  of  our 
brain  were  bom  anew  within  another's ;  if  we 
feci,  we  would  that  another's  nerves  should  vibrate 
to  our  own,  that  the  beams  of  their  eyes  should 
kindle  at  once  and  mix  and  melt  into  our  own,  that 
lips  of  motionless  ice  should  not  reply  to  lips 
quivering  and  burning  with  the  heart's  best  blood. 
This  is  Love.  This  is  the  bond  and  the  sanction 
which  connects  not  only  man  with  man,  bat  with 
every  thing  which  exists.  We  are  bom  into  the 
world,  and  there  is  something  within  ns  which, 
from  the  instant  that  we  live,  more  and  more 
thirsts  after  its  likeness.  It  is  probably  in  corre- 
spondence with  this  law  that  the  infimt  drains  milk 
from  the  bosom  of  its  mother ;  this  propensity 
develops  itself  with  the  development  of  our  nature. 
We  dimly  see  within  our  intellectual  nature  a 
miniature  as  it  were  of  our  entue  self,  yet  de- 
prived of  all  that  we  condemn  or  despise,  the  ideal 
prototype  of  every  thing  excellent  or  lovely  that 
we  are  capable  of  conceiving  as  belonging  to  the 


nature  of  man.  Not  only  the  portrait  of  our 
external  being,  but  an  assemblage  of  the  minutest 
particles  of  which  our  nature  is  composed*;  a  ■ 
mirror  whose  surfiuse  reflects  only  the  forms  of  . 
purity  and  brightness  ;  a  soul  within  our  soul  that  ^ 
describee  a  circle  around  its  proper  paradise,  which 
pain,  and  sorrow,  and  evil  dare  not  overleap.  To  . 
this  we  eagerly  refer  all  sensations,  thirsting  that  ' 
they  should  resemble  or  correspond  with  it.  The 
discovery  of  its  antitype ;  the  meeting  with  an 
understanding  capable  of  clearly  estimating  our 
own  ;  an  imagination  which  should  enter  into  and 
seize  upoo  the  subtle  and  delicate  peculiarities 
which  we  have  delighted  to  cherish  and  unfold  in 
secret ;  with  a  frame  whose  nerves,  like  the  chords 
of  two  exquisite  lyres,  strung  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  one  delightful  voice,  vibrate  with  the  vibra- 
tions of  our  own ;  and  of  a  combination  of  all  these 
in  such  proportion  as  the  type  within  demands ; 
this  is  the  invisible  and  unattainable  point  to  which 
Love  tends ;  and  to  attain  which,  it  urges  forth 
the  powers  of  man  to  arrest  the  fiuntest  shadow  of 
that,  without  the  possession  of  which  there  is  no 
rest  nor  respite  to  the  heart  over  which  it  rules. 
Hence  in  solitude,  or  in  that  deserted  state  when 
we  are  surrounded  by  human  beings,  and  yet  they 
sympathise  not  with  us^  we  love  the  flowers,  the 
grass,  and  the  waters,  and  the  sky.  In  the  motion 
of  the  very  leaves  of  ^ring,  in  the  blue  air,  there 
is  then  found  a  secret  correspondence  with  our 
heart.  There  is  eloquence  in  the  tongueless  wind, 
and  a  melody  in  the  flowing  brooks  and  the  rustling 
of  the  reeds  beside  them,  which  by  their  incon- 
ceivable relation  to  something  within  the  soul, 
awaken  the  spirits  to  a  dance  of  breathless  rapture, 
and  bring  tears  of  mysterious  tenderness  to  the 
eyes,  like  the  enthusiasm  of  patriotic  success,  or 
the  voice  of  one  beloved  singing  to  you  alone. 
Sterne  says  that,  if  he  were  in  a  desert,  he  would 
love  some  cypress.  So  soon  as  this  want  or  power 
is  dead,  man  becomes  the  living  sepulchre  of  him- 
self, and  what  yet  survives  is  the  mere  husk  of 
what  once  he 
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A  IHpif»f  'ml/  V  wM«  M  Kmim  in  ninN  or 
Iii4*,  M»4  U*«»  Mil/  tA  b*  «Mfi  mbM  the  dcvtbted 
^wi|fl*«  'if  lfc»  F'/rmn,  nr  ljaA\v%  uwmji,  the  weed- 
gr*rwH  pJUtiMt  i4  Uw  OJiMvfiiy  erriM«!«l  thdr  |«th. 
Ifta  f'/fm,  irhkhy  Ih/mgh  imMMmtod,  diii|»U/Ml  the 

I«f|f«<«l  tfi  Ml  AfirWifii  rhkun/n,  wfiirh  half  ennemled 
hM  fftf^  }  hUmrwrw.whil^  fiMrt  w«rD  fittod  with  Ivor/ 
«mhIi»I«|  itiillminl/  iinjl|itiirv4  to  the  likinicfM  of  two 
fMfuiUi  fIgiirM,  wlwiMi  wlfifpi  tfiH  u|Kin  the  h«'l,  and 
whiNMi  »«gitr  atid  lialf-flktilml  l{|iii  fM^niiMl  quivcr- 
ImK  Ui  iMiN't.  It  1VM  a  fa«*f*y  cmrc  teen,  never 
l4f  tHi  rurtfiillvti.  The  nifmth  and  the  mmildinf^ 
iif  lh«i  I'hiii  r««iHitnhl4M|  tlie  eaf^rr  and  ImiMMfiioncd 
(•tiidfiiiiiM  iif  th»*  Matum  of  AntinoiM  ;  but  in- 
■liNitl  iif  Ihit  i*fn*tiihiale  Mtllemiem  of  the  o/o,  and 
Mil*  immiw  ■ni<NitliniiMi  of  the  forehiHul,  alione  ao 
e%|ir<>M«tiNi  itf  pniroiinil  and  trferHiif(  thought ;  the 
hfiw  wiM  v\vnv  and  o|ien,  aiul  hU  e/ca  deep,  like 
two  woIIh  iif  i«i',\ii1alllne  water  whieh  reflect  the 
ill  In  huldUiH  liiHivimii,  Over  all  wan  nftread  a  timid 
<^^|ih«iil<Ht  III  wuiiianluli  tendenieea  and  healtatiim, 
whii'h  iHmiiswiiiHli  )ri  liiiemiliiKled  •Irangel/,  witli 
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mowy  stairs  whidi  wound  up  amoag  the  labyrinths 
of  tlie  ruin. 

<<  My  sweet  Helen,"  said  the  old  man,  <<yoii  did 
not  tell  me  that  this  was  the  Coliseum  1" 

«  How  sliould  I  tell  you,  dearest  fiither,  what  I 
knew  not  ?  I  was  on  the  point  of  enquiring  the  way 
to  that  building,  when  we  entered  this  drde  of  ruins, 
and,  until  the  stranger  accosted  us^  I  remained 
silent,  subdued  by  the  greatnen  of  what  I  see." 

«  It  is  your  custom,  sweetest  child,  to  describe 
to  me  the  objects  that  give  you  delight.  You 
array  them  in  the  soft  radiance  of  your  words, 
and  whilst  you  speak  I  only  feel  the  infirmity 
which  holds  me  in  such  dear  dependence,  as  a 
blessing.     Why  have  you  been  silent  now  V* 

<'  I  know  not — first  the  wonder  and  pleasure  of 
the  sight,  then  the  words  of  the  stranger,  and  then 
tliinking  on  what  he  had  said,  and  how  he  had 
looked — and  now,  belored  fiither,  your  own  words." 
«  Well,  tell  me  now,  what  do  you  see  ?" 
"  I  see  a  great  circle  of  arches  built  upon  arches, 
and  sliattered  stones  lie  around,  that  once  made  a* 
part  of  the  solid  walL    In  the  crerices,  and  on  the 
vaulted  roofs,  grow  a  multitude  of  shrubs,  the  wild 
olive  and  tlic  myrtle — and  intricate  brambles,  and 
entangled  weeds  and  plants  I  never  saw  before. 
Tlie  stones  are  immensely  massive,  and  tliey  jut 
out  one  from  tlie  other.     There  are  terrible  rifts 
in  the  wall,  and  broad  windows  through  which  you 
sec  the  blue  heaven.    There  seems  to  be  more  than 
a  thousand  arches,  some  ruined,  some  entire,  and 
they  are  all  immensely  high  and  wide.    Some  are 
shattered,  and  stand  forth  in  great  heaps,  and  the 
underwood  is  tufted  on  their  crumbling  summits. 
Around  us  lie  enormous  columns,  shattered  and 
shapeless — and  fragments  of  capitals  and  cornice, 
fretted  with  delicate  sculptures." — 
**lt\B  open  to  tlie  blue  sky  t "  said  the  old  man. 
^Yes.     We  see  the  liquid  depth  of  heaven 
above  through  the  rifts  and  the  windows ;  and 
the  flowers,  and  the  weeds,  and   the  grass  and 
creeping  moss,  are  nourished  by  its  unforbidden 
rain.    The  blue  sky  is  above — the  wide,  bright, 
blue  sky — it  flows  through  the  great  rents  on 
high,  and  through  Uie  bare  boughs  of  the  marble 
rooted  fig-tree,  and  tlirough  the  leaves  and  flowers 
of  the  weeds,  even  to  the  dark  arcades  beneath. 
I  see — I  feel  its  clear  and  piercing  beams  fill  the 
universe,  and  impregnate  the  joy-inspiring  wind 
with  life  and  light,  and  casting  the  veil  of  its 
splendour  over  all  things— even  me.    Yes,  and 
througli    the    highest   rift   the    noonday  waning 
moon  is  hanging,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  solid  sky, 
and  thift  Hhows  that  the  atmosphere  has  all  the 
cleameM  which  it  rejoices  me  that  you  feeL" 
<•  What  else  see  you!" 


«  Notliing." 

«  Nothing  1'* 

**  Only  the  bright-green  mossy  ground,  speckled 
by  tufts  of  dewy  clover-grass  that  nm  into  the 
interstices  of  the  shattered  arches,  and  round  the 
isolated  pinnacles  of  the  ruin." 

^  like   the   lawny   dells  of  soft  short  grass  . 
which  wind  among  the  pine  forests  and  preci- 
pices in  the  Alps  of  Savoy ! " 

**  Indeed,  father,  your  eye  has  a  vision  mora 
serene  than  mine." 

^  And  the  great  wrecked  arches,  the  shattered 
masses  of  precipitous  ruin,  overgrown  with  the 
younglings  of  the  forest,  and  more  like  chasms  [ 
rent  by  an  earthquake  among  the  mountains,  than 
hke  the  vestige  of  what  was  human  workmanship 
— what aie  they!" 

"  Things  awe-inspiring  and  wonderful." 

^'Are  they  not  caverns  such  as  the  untamed 
dephant  might  choose,  amid  the  Indian  wilder- 
ness, wherein  to  hide  her  cubs  ;  such  as,  were  the 
sea  to  overflow  the  earth,  the  miglitiest  monsters 
of  the  deep  would  change  into  their  spacious 
chambers!" 

^  Fatlier,  your  words  image  forth  what  I  would 
have  expressed,  but,  alas  1  could  not." 

^  I  hear  the  rustling  of  leaves,  and  tlie  bound 
of  waters, — but  it  does  not  rain, — like  the  fast 
drops  of  a  fountain  among  woods." 

''It  falls  from  among  the  heaps  of  ruin  over 
our  heads — it  is,  I  suppose,  the  water  collected  in 
the  rifts  by  tlie  sliowers." 

^  A  nursling  of  man's  art,  abandoned  by  his 
care,  and  transformed  by  the  enchantment  of 
Nature  into  a  likeness  of  her  own  creations,  and 
destined  to  partake  their  immortality!  Changed 
into  a  mountain  doven  with  woody  dells,  whij^ 
overhang  its  labyrinthine  glades,  and  shattered 
into  toppling  precipices.  Even  the  clouds,  inter- 
cepted by  its  craggy  summit,  feed  its  eternal 
fountains  with  th«r  rain.  By  the  column  on 
which  I  sit,  I  should  judge  that  it  had  once  been 
crowned  by  a  temple  or  a  theatre,  and  that  on 
sacred  days  the  multitude  wound  up  its  craggy 

patli  to  spectacle  or  the  sacrifice It  was  sneh 

itself  !•     Helen,  what  sound  of  wings  is  that!" 


•  Nor  doM  a  recniloctlon  of  the  un  to  which  it  may 
have  been  deftined  Interfere  with  theee  emotione.  Time 
has  thrown  ite  purple  ehadow  athwsrt  thte  eoene.  and  no 
more  Is  Tlsible  then  the  broad  and  •verlaetinir  ohanel«r 
of  human  etrenfth  and  fenflue*  that  pledge  of  all  that  le  to 
be  admirable  and  lorely  la  agee  yet  to  ooim.  Solemn  tern* 
plee,  where  the  eeaate  of  the  world  e  mi  m  bled,  palaces, 
triumphal  ardiee,  and  okmd-eurnmBded  colamae.  loaded 
with  the  eenlptnred  anmUe  of  oonqueet  and  domimUioa^ 
what  aetiona  and  dellberatioae  have  they  been  deetiaed  to 
endoee  and  oommeroomte  ?  Saperititioas  ritee,  which  in 
their  mildeet  form,  outrage  reaeoo,  and  obecun*  the  moral 
iMiee  of  mankind ;  eoheoMS  for  wide«xtendc4  murieff. 


1/  MClMdM.    a 

wUeb 
MlTp  wiifl  dMy 

li  k  bMMM»  «•  mUhp  into  the 
tiflMi  ilirigni  and  JiiIMm  oT  ■wrthiiy  bcymJ 
oMMlfWH  tiMC  the  eotempiitija  «r  ifa»  rvne 
«f  hMnM  power  exdtM  en  eleratiiig  eenee  of 
mtMomo  uA  boMiiy.  It  k  tfaerefon  tfwt  the 
oeoMi,  the  gMer,  the  cetenet,  the  tempeeC^  the 
telwnnt  havo  oecb  »  iplrit  which  enimatee  the 
Miranltloe  of  our  fkmme  with  tbgUng  Jo^.  It 
li  Ihervfure  thel  the  itoging  of  bird%  end  tiie 
Molhjtt  of  hAfOi^  the  letMAtloii  of  the  odonoo 
•Mlh  hwiUi,  and  the  fraidiiieoi  of  the  living 
«M  MToimdt  li  iweet  And  thlo  k  Love.  Thie 
h  the  roUffkm  of  olMrnlty»  whoee  Toterieo  have 
hMNt  eallMl  friNn  anuniff  the  multitnde  of  mmi. 
kind.  O  IS)wc»r!^  cried  the  eld  uian,  lifting 
hia  alghtlma  eyea  towarda  the  ondazzling  min, 
<•  iHmt  which  InUvpenelrateet  all  tliingH,  miid  with- 
out which  ihia  irforioua  world  were  a  hlind  and 
fiinnlMa  rhana,  Love,  Author  of  Good,  tiwi,  King, 
W^wt  I  Krleud  of  theee  thj  worahippen  1  Two 
aii)ltM>y  hMurta  inyoko  thee,  may  they  be  dirided 
m»wr  1  If  the  oonlimlioiia  of  mankind  have  been 
thiiir  mlapry  ;  if  to  give  and  aedL  that  happineis 
which  thou  art,  haa  been  their  chcace  and  deatiny ; 
If,  hiihe  c««ulcmplatton  of  theee  majeatie  reooida 
of  the  |H»w«r  of  their  kfaid,  they  aee  the  ahadow 


aa4  4»vMft«il««,  mi4  mtanl*,  waA avrltad*;  and.  liMlly. 
y^mm  «4hmmi  W\*««hl  to  |h«lr  UvoMOdoiM  ooMumma. 
UuM.  m4  a  awiMi  Mai  Ntanil^  ta  tte  midM  of 

fcMhmlaaiMlMMifqp.wttli  ■»— ^  hti<  ihroMiiili  rf 

Mb  wiitavti  aail  4«anlala4  hkcIw  ebalM4  Wktei  hii 
abM^  •aklbiilai,  M  tiii«  10  i«Baw».  tiw  laknw  of  i««, 

flaw*  aa  a  amri  wttkla  hia 


a  Wkit  eaittWa  ttf  llw  fMilMi  and  teal 
«iU  tlw  |wt«Maakwi  tlMH  aa  baa  4na  a 

«m4;   WadaoatteifatiiNaaitaM.  at  at 


ofajayoaij 
at  hat,  beeMM  ha 
mhiialerii^apirityEl 
have  been  hkdBUgl 
gay  old  iiatarreqa 
hmioelf  todeadi  « 
ioitival  of  CarM ;  al 
holiday  if  he  leltaai 
permittad  to  i^tpear 
after  the  death  of  a 
peredly  the  aagoaoe 

The  old  man  ooold 
amiley  but  he  felt  the  ] 
It  waa  eKpreaMed*-— ^ 
niyatery,  death,  k 
ouraelTea  nor  for  oth 
or  fear.    We  know  : 
only  know,  it  ia.  Hie 
no  time,  no  plaee,  no 
from  dnath,  and  the 
no  knowledge,  if  deal 
any  preeaatioo  that 
fortunate,  if  the  exkti 
prodooe  that  cflbet    ' 
of  it  aa  aomediii^  eon 
pened,''aaidhe,with 
^  that  man  hare  borie 

"Aka!  then,  dean 
LK  ui  ipeak  BO  BMrok 

They  aroee  to  drpM 
figure  which  had  ftm 
itaelf:— ^La4y,**heai 
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of  error,  I  hitve  grieved  deeply  for  the  words  which 
1  spoke  to  your  companion.  The  men  who  on- 
«iently  inhabited  this  spot,  and  those  from  whom 
4hey  learned  their  wisdom,  respected  infirmity  and 
age.  If  I  have  rashly  violated  that  venerable  form, 
at  onoe  majestic  and  defenoelessy  nmy  1  be  for- 
given ! " 

**  It  gives  me  pain  to  see  how  much  your  mistake 
afiliets  you,"  she  said  ;  ^  if  yoa  can  foiget,  doubt 
not  that  we  forgive."* 

*<  Yon  thought  me  one  of  those  who  are  blind  in 
spirit,"  said  the  old  man, "  and  who  deserve,  if  any 
human  being  can  deserve,  contempt  and  blame. 
Assuredly,  contemplating  this  monument  as  I  do^ 
though  in  the  mirror  of  my  daughter's  mind,  I  am 
filled  with  astonishment  and  delight ;  the  spirit  of 
departed  generations  seems  to  animate  my  limbs, 
and  circulate  through  all  the  fibres  of  n^  frame. 
Stranger,  if  1  have  expressed  what  you  have  ever 
felt,  let  us  know  each  other  more  " 


>1JW 


"  The  sound  of  your  voice,  and  the  harmony  of 
your  thoughts,  are  delightful  to  me,"  said  the 
youth,  "and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  any  form 
which  expresses  so  much  beauty  and  goodness  as 
your  daughter's  ;  if  you  reward  me  for  my  rude- 
ness, by  allowing  me  to  know  you,  my  error  is 
already  expiated,  and  you  remember  my  ill  words 
no  more.  I  live  a  solitary  life,  and  it  is  rare  that 
1  encounter  any  stranger  with  whom  it  is  pleasant 
to  talk ;  besides,  their  meditations,  even  though 
they  be  learned,  do  not  always  agree  with  mine  ; 
and,  though  I  can  pardon  this  difference,  they 
cannot.  Nor  have  I  ever  explaihed  the  cause 
of  the  dress  I  wear,  and  the  difference  which  I 
perceive  between  my  language  and  manners,  and 
those  with  whom  I  have  intercourse.  Not  but 
that  it  is  painful  to  me  to  live  without  communion 
with  intelligoQi  and  affectionate  beings.  You  are 
•udLUML* 
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CHAPTER  L 

Jesobjilbx,  goaded  on  to  resistance  by  die  inces- 
sant usurpations  and  insolence  of  Rome,  leagued 
together  its  discordant  Actions  to  rebel  against 
the  common  enemy  and  tyrant.  Inferior  to  their 
foe  in  all  but  tlie  onconqnerable  hope  of  liberty, 
they  surrounded  their  dty  with  fortifications  of 
uncommon  strength,  and  pkced  in  array  before 
the  temple  a  band  rendered  desperate  by  patriotism 
and  religion.  Even  thi"  women  preferred  to  die,' 
rather  than  survive  the  ruin  of  their  country, 
^'hen  the  Roman  army  approached  the  walls  of 
the  sacred  city,  ito  preparations,  its  discipline,  and 
Its  numbers,  evinced  the  conviction  of  its  leader, 
that  he  had  no  common  barbarians  to  subdue.  At 
the  approach  of  the  Roman  army,  the  strangers 
withdrew  from  the  city. 

Among  the  multitudes  which  from  every  nation 
of  the  East  had  assembled  at  Jerusalem,  was  a  little 
congregation  of  Christians.  They  were  remark- 
able neither  for  their  numbers  nor  their  importance. 
They  contained  among  them  neither  philosophers 
nor  poets.  Acknowledging  no  laws  but  those  of 
God,  they  modelled  their  conduct  towards  their 
fellow-men  by  the  oondusioins  of  their  individual 
judgment  on  the  practical  application  of  tliese 
Saws.  And  it  was  apparent  from  the  simplicity 
«nd  severity  of  their  manners,  that  this  contempt 


for  human  institutions  had  produced  among  them 
a'character  superior  in  singleness  and  sincere  self- 
apprehension  to  the  slavery  of  pagan  customs  and 
tlie  gross  delusions  of  antiquated  superstidon. 
Many  of  their  opinions  considerably  reseml4ed 
those  of  the  sect  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
Gnostics.  They  esteemed  the  human  understanding 
to  be  the  paramount  rule  of  human  conduct ;  they 
maintained  that  the  obscurest  religious  truth  re- 
quired for  ite  complete  elucidation  no  more  than  the 
strenuous  application  of  the  energies  of  mifid.  It  ap- 
peared impossible  to  them  that  any  doctrine  could 
be  subversive  of  social  happiness  which  is  not  capa- 
ble of  being  confuted  by  ai^gnmente  derived  from 
the  nature  of  existing  things.  With  the  devoniest 
submission  to  the  law  of  Christ,  they  united  an 
intrepid  spfrit  of  inquiry  as  to  the  oorrectest  mode 
of  acting  in  particular  instances  of  conduct  that 
occur  among  men.  Assuming  the  doctrines  of  the 
Messiah  oonceming  benevolence  and  justice  for 
the  regulation  of  their  actions,  they  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  acknowledge  thai  there  was  apparent 
fai  the  divine  code  any  prescribed  rule  whereby,  for 
ite  own  sake,  one  action  rather  than  another,  as 
ftilfiUing  the  will  of  their  great  Master,  should  be 
preferred. 

The  contempt  with  which  the  magistraey  and 
priesthood  regarded  this  obscure  community  ef 


M  1»*  BUM  YM«7  to  «J 
4IIU... 


WiNmr  iiMdttw  witawi  rf<w4^»- 


■Wdqrfj^ii Mi lii|i|ij  ■■■■!!■  *ii»lfci 

-"-^--  -  *■  n  "     I  •   ir   t  I  '     ' 


IfwthnmaiJiBfc  It  wad  weonM  «ilk 
Hm  JmIw  iiT  Uivir  (•OMpllaiia  <m  tbm  nVln  dit- 
HMiimwi  liioanla  hU  hUw  in  lodMr,  UbI  Apj 
•huulil  hboar  (ii  lUHxnwmlwrf  «|m&I7  W  fi^ 
IMMM  Ihp  m«U»n4lif*pt«i  tbtir  tai»n,vi 
MtaUUh  iM  tw  ni^lM  tU  <l«niBlan  ^  inMlGgcae* 
*Hil  I  liiua.  Wn  UniRvr  woulil  Aa  wiaJJpp«a  itf 
Mm  1  t<-l  iiT  M«Mrv  Iw  Indabtal  to  khmdrad  Wb^ 
fw  lliaMNnuniHUlliniiaflhRlrilinpUvnta.  No 
liHifBr  vnulit  Ilia  (■•Ikil  nf  *  4iMMid  <triliMti«a 
riHlinw  iMrvaVjOvlrlmanlwIth  (watlleiHa.  Tbtj 
wmilit  lui  haigv  AV*  tMr  v"?  atUlcnn  to  &a 
vlnaa,  tin  hrmn,  UhI  lh»  fiilllaii  of  nuuikiod.  Lovc^ 
frlxnilihll'i  MmI  |ihllu<Uin'|if.  would  »o«  be  tin 
vhnniittTlallv  'll-puvn  iiT  Iholr  lodiun?.  It  b  for 
Ilia  iiiUinw  <ir  lilifriMxl  ilutiliBUMinnirecinw  I 
■inli'ii  lili  lull  I  QihanMin  in1n<lfal,  but  h«  !■  for- 
Htilhil,  iif  hliiiwir.  ••'diiil  rnHlathaliunicTyniTctw,  | 
•■Ht«bi|lua|lMlll<i<*<irtliBiliililiL,M9tl7«tgul<>nian  ' 
III  all  liiajiliTr  liiHit  lllialu'itWirflliaiM.'' 

It>iiiiii  «u  iiiiw  llii>  »||ulii<r -irf  limr /unner  *rlf.  | 
TliulliilitiifhariiimiuUiruvlloTeltDiMaWlpuwid  I 
kWljr.  The  U|h|  WkI  IIio  notilmt  of  her  pmHi 
u>ilMM<«l»H>lHlJf'ip^>lil  lii^ipFny  herapprokch- 
lnH  ttavBTjr  M«4  ilnnulMlDn.  The  rulw  of  ihe 
liillUMi  liiliiil,  MM*  •■nVl  Mid  t>urtnilaiu  Uiu  the 
ihwUlliiii  iif  tba  nuiM  aolf-mn  Innpin,  threw  ■ 
■liwlu  >>fKluaiiiiu)Hin'h'n-f{oldmpklB«!*whieh  the 
IruUl  vutitu-uinilil  not  Ke,  but  which  Ihc  mi^lj- 
(Kllwltli  llilr*r<linipliUll<in«nild«pur.  The  niinm 
■f  f  JwimbIuiii  Uj'alehiicel«a  Jtod  imiDhBlHiwt  upm 
lltu  Unniu-gtuadf,  ■uuitTialtaili'bat  utbedepdi 
<if  »ulmiii  >m,  Ukli  acnmed  and  lolituy  qmt. 
Trwllltiili  ■■jathatlliorewuaHnia  linger  among 
■ha  iMirohed  aod  ahutarad  ftagmeula  of  ibe  tem. 
(ila,  una  bnliiK,  wbuni  h<>  that  nw  dared  not  to  «all 
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rendered  everlastingly  permanent  in  forms  of  wonder 
and  delight  The  mountains  of  Lebanon  had  been 
divided  to  their  base  to  form  this  happy  valley  ;  on 
every  aide  their  icy  summits  darted  their  white 
pinnacles  into  the  clear  blue  sky,  imaging,  in  their 
grotesque  outline,  minarets,  and  ruined  domes, 
and  colunms  worn  with  time.  Far  below,  the 
silver  clouds  rolled  their  bright  volumes  in  many 
beautiful  shapes,  and  fed  the  eternal  springs  that, 
spanning  the  dark  cluuams  like  a  thousand  radiant 
rainbows,  leaped  into  the  quiet  vale,  then,  lingering 
in  many  a  dark  glade  among  the  groves  of  cypress 
and  of  palm,  lost  themselves  in  the  lake.  The 
immensity  of  these  precipitous  mountains,  with 
their  starry  pyramids  of  snow,  excluded  the  son, 
which  overtopped  not,  even  in  its  meridian,  their 
overhanging  rocks.  But  a  more  heavenly  and 
■erener  light  was  reflected  from  their  icy  mirrors, 
which,  piercing  through  the  many-itinted  clouds, 
produced  lights  and  colours  of  inexhaustible  variety. 
The  herbage  was  perpetually  verdant,  and  clothed 
the  darkest  recesses  of  the  caverns  and  the  woods. 
Nature,  undisturbed,  had  become  an  enchantress 
in  these  solitudes  :  she  had  collected  here  all  tluU 
was  wonderful  and  divine  from  the  armoury  of  her 
omnipotence.  Tbe  very  winds  breathed  health 
and  renovation,  and  the  joyousness  of  youthful 
courage.  Fountains  of  cr^-staliine  water  played 
perpetually  among  the  aromatic  flowers,  and 
mingled  a  freshness  with  tlieir  odour.  Tbe  pine 
boughs  became  instruments  of  exquisite  contrivance, 
among  which  ever}'  varying  breeze  waked  music 
of  new  and  more  delightful  melody.  Meteoric 
shapes,  more  effulgent  than  the  moonlight,  hung  on 
the  wandering  clouds,  and  mixed  in  discordant 
dance  around  the  spiral  fountains.  Blue  vapours 
assumed  strange  lineaments  under  the  rocks  and 
among  the  ruins,  lingering  like  ghosts  with  slow 
and  solemn  step.  Through  a  dark  chasm  to  the 
east,  in  the  long  perspective  of  a  portal  glittering 
witii  the  uimuinbered  riches  of  the  subterranean 
world,  shone  the  broad  moon,  pouring  in  one  yellow 
and  unbroken  stream  her  horizontal  beams.  Nearer 
the  icy  region,  autunm  and  spring  held  an  alternate 
reign.  The  sere  leaves  fell  and  choked  the  sluggish 
brooks  ;  the  chilling  fogs  hung  diamonds  on  every 
spray  ;  and  in  the  dark  cold  evening  the  howling 
winds  made  melancholy  music  in  the  trees.  Far 
above,  shone  the  bright  throne  of  winter,  clear, 
cold,  and  dazzling.  Sometimes  there  was  seen  the 
snow-flakes  to  fall  before  the  sinking  orb  of  the 
beamless  sun,  like  a  shower  of  fiery  sulphur.  The 
cataracts,  arrested  in  their  course,  seemed,  with 
their  transparent  columns,  to  support  tbe  dark- 
browed  rocks.  Sometimes  ths  icy  whirlwind 
scooped  the  powdery  snow  aloft,  to  mingle  with  the 


hissing  meteors,  and  scatter  spangles  through  tbe 
rare  and  rayless  atmosphere. 

Such  strange  scenes  of  chaotic  confusion  and 
harrowing  sublimity,  surrounding  and  shutting  in 
the  vale,  added  to  the  delights  of  its  secure  and 
voluptuous  tranquillity.  No  spectator  could  have 
refused  to  believe  that  some  spirit  of  great  intelli- 
gence  and  power  had  hallowed  these  wild  and  beau- 
tiful solitudes  to  a  deep  and  solemn  mystery. 

The  immediate  effect  of  such  a  scene,  suddenly 
presented  to  the  contemplation  of  mortal  eyes,  is 
seldom  the  subject  of  authentic  record.  The 
coldest  slave  of  custom  cannot  ful  to  recollect 
some  few  moments  in  which  the  breath  of  spring 
or  the  crowding  clouds  of  sunset,  with  the  pale 
moon  shining  through  their  fleecy  skirts,  or  the 
song  of  some  lonely  bird  perched  on  the  only  tree 
of  an  unfrequented  heath,  has  awakened  the  touch 
of  nature.  And  they  were  Arabians  who  entered 
the  valley  of  Bethzatanai ;  men  who  idolized  nature 
and  the  God  of  nature  ;  U>  whom  love  and  lofty 
thoughts,  and  the  apprehensions  of  an  unoorrupted 
spirit,  were  sustenance  and  life.  Thus  securely 
excluded  from  an  abhorred  worli^  all  thought  of  its 
judgment  was  cancelled  by  the  ra|Ndity  of  their 
fervid  imaginations.  They  ceased  to  acknowledge, 
or  deigned  not  to  advert  to,  tlie  distinctions  with 
which  the  majority  of  base  and  vulgar  minds  con- 
trol the  longings  and  struggles  of  the  soul  towards 
its  place  of  rest.  A  new  and  sacred  Are  was  kindled 
in  their  hearts  and  sparkled  in  cheir  eyes.  Every 
gesture,  every  feature,  the  minutest  action,  was 
modelled  to  beneficence  and  beauty  by  the  holy 
inspiration  that  had  descended  on  their  searching 
spirits.  The  epidemic  transport  communicated 
itself  through  every  heart  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
blast  &*om  heaven.  They  were  already  disembodied 
spirits ;  tliey  were  already  the  inhabitants  -  of 
paradise.  To  live,  to  breathe,  to  move,  was  itselt 
a  sensation  of  immeasurable  transport  Every  now 
contemplation  of  the  condition  of  his  nature  brought 
to  the  happy  enthusiast  an  added  measure  of  delight, 
and  impelled  to  every  organ,  where  mind  is  united 
with  external  things,  a  keener  and  more  exquisite 
perception  of  alV  that  they  contain  of  lovely  and 
divine.  To  love,  to  be  beloved,  suddenly  became 
an  insatiable  fiunine  of  his  nature,  which  the  wide 
circle  of  the  universe,  comprehending  beings  of 
such  inexhaustible  variety  and  stupendous  magni- 
tude of  excdlenee,appeared  too  narrow  and  confined 
to  satiate. 

Alas,  that  these  visitings  of  the  spirit  of  Hfe 
should  fluctuate  and  pass  away  !  That  the  moments 
when  the  human  mind  b  commensurate  with  all 
that  it  can  conceive  of  exodknt  and  powerful, 
should  not  endure  with  its  existenos  and  survive  its 
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tcamediate  pain  or  disorder  for  the  sake  of  future 
beuetit,  is  consommt,  indeed,  with  the  purest 
religion  and  philosophy,  but  never  fails  to  excite 
invincible  repugnance  in  Uie  feelings  of  the  many. 
Against  their  predilections  and  distastes  an  Assas- 
sin, accidentally  the  inhabitant  of  a  civilised  com- 
munity, would  wage  unremitting  hostility  from 
principle.  He  would  find  himself  compelled  to 
adopt  means  which  they  would  abhor,  for  the  sake 
of  an  object  which  they  could  not  conceive  that  he 
should  propose  to  himself.  Secure  and  self  •enshrined 
in  tlie  niagniiiccnce  and  pre-eminence  of  his  con- 
ceptions, spotless  as  the  light  of  heaven,  he  would 
be  the  victim  among  men  of  calumny  and  persecu- 
tion. Incapable  of  distinguishing  his  motives,  they 
would  rank  him  among  the  vilest  and  most  atrocious 
criminals.  Great,  beyond  all  comparison  with 
them,  they  M'ould  despise  him  in  the  presumption 
of  their  ignorance.  Because  his  spirit  burned  with 
an  unquenchable  passion  for  their  welfare,  they 
would  lead  him,  like  his  illustrious  master,  amidst 
scoffs,  and  mockery,  and  insult,  to  the  remunera- 
tion of  an  ignominious  death. 

Who  hesitates  to  destroy  a  venomous  serpent 
tliat  has  crept  near  his  sleeping  friend,  except  the 
man  who  selfishly  dreads  lest  the  malignant  reptile 
should  turn  his  fiiry  on  himself?  And  if  the 
poisoner  has  assumed  a  human  shape,  if  the  bane 
be  distinguished  only  fi*om  tlie  viper's  venom  by 
tiie  excess  and  extent  of  its  devastation,  will  the 
saviour  and  avenger  here  retract  and  pause 
entrenched  bcliiud  the  superstition  of  the  indefea- 
sible divinity  of  man  t  Is  the  human  form,  then, 
tlie  mere  badge  of  a  prerogative  for  unlicensed 
wickedness  and  mischief  ?  Can  Uie  power  derived 
from  the  weakness  of  the  oppressed,  or  the  igno- 
rance of  the  deceived,  confer  the  right  in  security 
to  tyrannise  and  defraud  ! 

The  subject  of  regular  governments,  and  the 
disciple  of  established  sui>erstition,  dares  not  to 
ask  this  question.  For  the  sake  of  the  eventual 
benefit,  he  endures  wliat  he  esteems  a  transitory 
oWl,  and  tlie  moral  degradation  of  man  disquiets 
not  his  patience.  But  the  religion  of  an  Assassin 
imposes  other  virtues  than  endurance,  when  his 
fellow-men  groan  under  t}Tanny,  or  liave  become 
so  bestial  and  abject  that  tliey  cannot  feci  their 
chains.  An  Assassin  believes  that  man  is  emi- 
nently man,  and  only  tlien  enjoys  the  prerogatives 
of  his  privileged  condition,  when  his  affections  and 
his  judgment  pay  tribute  to  the  God  of  Nature. 
Tlie  por\'er8e,  and  vile,  and  vicious — what  were 
they  {  Shapes  of  some  unholy  Wsion,  moulded  by 
llie  spirit  of  Evil,  which  the  sword  of  the  merciful 
d'^ptroyer  should  sweep  from  this  beautiful  world. 
^Jvf'Amy  nothings  ;  phantasms  of  misery  and  mis- 


chief, that  hold  their  deatli-like  state  on  glittering 
thrones,  and  in  the  loathsome  dens  of  poverty.  No 
Assassin  would  submissively  temporize  with  vice, 
and  in  cold  cliarity  become  a  pander  to  falsehood 
and  desolation.  His  path  through  the  wilderness 
of  civilised  society  would  be  marked  with  the  blood 
of  the  oppressor  and  the  miner.  The  wretch, 
whom  nations  tremblingly  adore,  would  expiate  in 
his  throttling  grasp  a  tliousand  licensed  and  vene- 
rable crimes. 

How  many  holy  liars  and  parasites,  in  solemn 
guise,  would  his  saviour  arm  drag  from  their  luxu- 
rious couches,  and  plunge  in  the  cold  chamel,  that 
the  green  and  many-legged  monsters  of  tlie  slimy 
grave  might  eat  off  at  their  leisure  the  lineaments 
of  rooted  malignity  and  detested  cunning.  The 
respectable  man — the  smooUi,  smiluig,  polished 
villain,  whom  all  the  city  honours ;  whose  very 
trade  is  lies  and  murder ;  who  buys  his  daily  bread 
with  the  blood  and  tears  of  men,  would  feed  the 
ravens  with  his  limbs.  Tlie  Assassin  would  cater 
nobly  for  the  eyeless  worms  of  earth,  and  the 
carrion  fowls  of  heaven. 

Yet  here,  religion  and  human  love  had  imbued 
the  manners  of  those  solitary  people  with  inexpres- 
sible gentleness  and  benignity.  Courage  and  active 
virtue,  and  the  indignation  against  vice,  which 
becomes  a  hurrying  and  irresistible  passion,  slept 
like  the  imprisoned  earthquake,  or  the  lightning 
shafts  that  hang  in  the  golden  clouds  of  evening. 
They  were  innocent,  but  they  were  capable  of  more 
than  innocence  ;  for  the  great  principles  of  their 
faith  were  perpetually  acknowledged  and  adverted 
to  ;  nor  had  they  forgotten,  in  this  uninterrupted 
quiet,  the  author  of  their  felicity. 

Four  centuries  had  thus  worn  away  without 
producing  an  event.  Men  had  died,  and  natural 
tears  had  been  shed  upon  their  graves,  in  sorrow 
that  improves  the  heart.  Those  who  had  been 
united  by  love  had  gone  to  death  together,  leaving 
to  their  friends  the  bequest  of  a  most  sacred  grief, 
and  of  a  sadness  that  is  allied  to  pleasure.  Babes 
tliat  hung  upon  their  mothers*  breasts  had  bi'come 
men  ;  men  had  died  ;  Mid  many  a  wild  luxuriant 
weed  that  overtopped  the  habitations  of  the  yale, 
had  tiK-ined  its  roots  around  their  disregarded 
bones.  Their  tranquil  state  was  like  a  summer  sea, 
whose  gentle  undulations  disturb  not  the  reflecteil 
stars,  and  break  not  the  long  still  line  of  the  rain- 
bow hues  of  sunrise. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Where  all  is  thus  calm,  the  slightest  ciix*um- 
stance  is  recorded  and  remembered.  Before  the 
sixth  century  had  expired  one  incident  oecuiTed, 
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denomination,  had  spread  tliemsclyes  over  his  in- 
tellectual frame,  and,  phantoms  as  they  were,  had 
modelled  his  being  to  their  shape.  Still  his  mind 
was  not  exempt  from  the  visitings  of  disquietude 
and  perturbation.  It  was  a  troubled  stream  of 
thought,  over  whose  fluctuating  waves  unsearchable 
fate  seemed  to  preside,  guiding  its  unforeseen  alter- 
nations with  an  inexorable  hand.  Albedir  paced 
earnestly  the  garden  of  his  cottage,  revolving  every 
circumstance  attendant  on  the  incident  of  the  day. 
He  re-imaged  with  intense  thought  the  minutest 
recollections  of  Uie  scene.  In  vain — he  was  the 
slave  of  suggestions  not  to  be  controlled.  As- 
tonishment, horror,  and  awe — tumultuous  sym- 
pathy,  and  a  mysterious  elevation  of  soul,  hurried 
away  all  activity  of  judgment^  and  overwhelmed, 
with  stunning  force,  every  attempt  at  deliberation 
or  inquiry. 

His  reveries  were  interrupted  at  length  by  the 
return  of  Khaled.  She  entered  the  cottage,  that 
scene  of  undisturbed  repose,  in  the  confidence  that 
change  might  as  soon  overwhelm  the  eternal  world, 
as  disturb  this  inviolable  sanctuary.  She  started 
to  behold  Albedir.  Without  preface  or  remark, 
he  recounted  with  eager  haste  the  occurrences  of 
the  day.  Khaled's  tranquil  spirit  could  hardly 
keep  pace  with  the  breathless  rapidity  of  his 
narration.  She  was  bewildered  with  staggering 
wonder  even  to  hear  his  confused  tones*,  and 
behold  his  agitated  countenance. 


instruments  of  tillage.  Your  garden  ground,  too, 
occupies  a  certain  space  which  it  will  be  necessary 
to  enlarge.  This  must  be  qmckly  remedied.  I 
cannot  cam  my  supper  of  to-night,  nor  of  to- 
morrow ;  but  tiienceforward,  I  do  not  mean  to  eat 
the  bread  of  idleness.  I  know  that  you  would 
willingly  perform  the  additional  labour  which  my 
nourishment  would  require ;  I  know,  also,  that  you 
would  feel  a  degree  of  pleasure  in  the  fatigue  arising 
from  this  employment,  but  I  shall  contest  with  you 
such  pleasures  as  these,  and  such  pleasures  as  these 
alone.**  His  eyes  were  somewhat  wan,  and  the 
tone  of  his  voice  languid  as  he  spoke. 

As  they  were  thus  engaged,  Khaled  came  to- 
wards them.    The  stranger  beckoned  to  her  to  sit 
beside  him,  and  taking  her  hands  within  his  own, 
looked  attentively  on  her  mild  countenance.  Khaled 
inquired  if  he  had  been  refreshed  by  sleep.    He 
replied  by  a  laugh  of  careless  and  inoffensive  glee  ; 
and  placing  one  of  her  hands  within  Albedir's, 
■aid,  ^  If  this  be  sleep,  here  in  this  odorous  vale, 
where  these  sweet  smiles  encompass  us,  and  the 
voices  of  those  who  love  are  heard — if  these  be  the 
visions   of   sleep,  sister,  tiioee  who  lie  down  in 
misery  shall  arise  lighter  than  the  butterflies.    I 
came  frx>m  amid  the  tumult  of  a  world,  how  dif' 
ferent  frx>m  this  !    I  am  unexpectedly  among  you, 
in  the  midst  of  a  scene  such  as  my  imagination 
never  dared  to  promise.    I  must  remiun  here — I 
must  not  depart"  Khaled,  recovering  from  the  ad- 
miration and  astonishment  caused  by  the  stranger's 
words  and  manner,  assured  him  of  the  happiness 
which  she  should  feel  in  such  an  addition  to  her 
•ociety.     Albedir,  too,  who  had  been  more  deeply 
impressed  than  Khaled  by  the  event  of  his  arrival, 
eamestiy  re-assured    him  of  the  ardour  of  the 
affection  with  which  he  had  inspired  them.    The 
■tranger  smiled  gcntiy  to  hear  the  unaccustomed 
fervour  of  nncerity  which  animated  their  address, 
and  was  rising  to  retire,  when  Khaled  said,  **  You 
have  not  yet  seen  our  children,  Maimuna  and 
AbdaUah.     They  are  by  the  water-side,  playing 
with  their  favourite  snake.   We  have  only  to  cross 
yonder  littio  wood,  and  wind  down  a  path  cut  in 
the  rock  that  overhangs  the  lake,  and  we  shall  find 
tliem  beside  a  recess  which  the  shore  makes  there 
and  which  a  chasm,  as  it  were,  among  the  rocks 
and  woods,  encloses.    Do  you  think  you  could 
walk  there  ?" — '^  To  see  your  children,  Khaled  I 
I  think  I  could,  with  the  assistance  of  Albedir*s 
arm,  and  yours." — So  they  went  through  the  wood 
of  ancient  cypress,  intermingled  with  the  brightness 
of  many-tinted  blooms,  which  gleamed  like  stars 
through  its  romantic  glens.     They  crossed  the 
green  meadow,  and  entered  among  the  brokcoi 
**  yon  have  only  one,  I  suppose,  of  any  of  ths  ^  chasms,  beautiful  as  they  were  in  their  investitnrf 


CHAPTER  IV. 

On  the  following  morning  Albedir  arose  at  son- 
rise,  and  visited  the  stranger.  He  found  him  already 
risen,  and  employed  in  adorning  the  lattice  of  his 
chamber  with  flowers  frY>m  the  garden.  There  was 
something  in  his  attitude  and  oocapaticm  singularly 
expressive  of  his  entire  familiarity  with  the  scene. 
Albedir*s  habitation  seemed  to  have  been  his  ac- 
customed home.  He  addressed  his  host  in  a  tone 
of  gay  and  affectionate  welcome,  such  as  never  fails 
to  communicate  by  sympathy  the  feelings  from 
which  it  flows. 

*<  My  friend,"  said  he, "  the  balm  of  the  dew  of 
our  vale  is  sweet ;  or  is  this  garden  the  favoured 
spot  where  the  winds  conspire  to  scatter  the  best 
odours  they  can  find  !  Comi>,  lend  mo  your  arm 
awhile,  I  feel  very  weak.'*  He  motioned  to  walk 
forth,  but,  as  if  unable  to  proceed,  rested  on  the 
seat  beside  the  door.  For  a  few  moments  they 
were  silent,  if  the  interchange  of  cheerfiil  and 
happy  looks  is  to  be  called  silence.  At  last  he 
observed  a  spade  that  rested  against  the  wall. 
"  You  have  only  one  spade,  brother,"  said  he ; 
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'«f  f*\,ur\i»T  JViA  4in:^>4.  TV.*y  ruiw  x\  Ia*c,  after 
[iurMMi'.^  a  p^tii  *..i<h  B'j'iH'i  thrr>ii;^  chr  intri- 
fn«-v-«  '/  a  ..:t.^  v..  l<-r:.'^,  tu  iIm  b--nfer«  *A  dw 
u»^.  1..i>  ^r.-oi  -.11  U.i-  r  ^k  wh^'h  ov-rhcr.-jc  it, 
fr.^ctt  •^•'•.•ii  :r.>  r^  «m  a  jt  .''\»^\  ^.i  all  i.';i%  mirarli^ 
',i  ba:ii/>-  ar.<t  •'<:'  art  »hit:h  '■DinrrU:*!  ax.il  a«l'  rir*! 
it<t  thor**.  Th-^  icraiijiwr  {pu««l  ap'^a  it  with  a 
ri-fin^aaTM-**  ur.i-kaBcd  bj  any  #int  tirn,  but.  a*  it 
«'T*-,  th'-.'..':.*:iiitj  ami  OjO&m^'Uur.jiy.  Ai  h« 
7»£ffi,  Khwki'il  ar'lrn:lj  preMttl  h^  r.ax;<l,  anil  laid, 
>n  a  l*.tr  ^..-t  »-ajcr  t-*ic^,  *  Litk,  li*.ii.  L*  llicm  t" 
H'-  tnrr.'  'I  t  v^rU  k«r,  bot  h^-r  e \»"^  w-rv  ni.t  on 
him.  >\^  liii.ki-il  brlow— bifr  liptf  wn  p-artrii  by 
tl«i?  fi>^:;rr4  whii-h  y0^M^*i  her  imil  -bt^r  br^ftch 
rai:.'^  aiiii  «*-nc  p-^ilariT  but  iaauilihiT.  She 
l'-a.>-i  '.v.'r  thi*  pr>^(*ice,  anil  h^-r  •iark  hair 
K.ir..r::j  ^l« -ii!*-  h--r  farv,  sav.;  r*-liff  fc>  iu  fin< 
l.r.--arn'  ni-.  \r-..r.iari=-"i  bv  *i:i*h  litV»*  a^*  ^tA-^iL*  at- 
•■  r»i.i'»».  T!i''  -fran  •^r  f-iiltiwetl  hi:r  ev*-*,  ai.>l  saw 
ff.at  !i.-r  '•;..)  Ip  n  w.-ro  in  ti.e  irJ-n  U  I^iW  ;  :hon 
m!-i...*  1.:-  »-v^. -x.-hanj^i  WiL'i  hi  r  a'-fTi  r^at.- 
Lit  ,•  .■•*  ■-■.r.jT:i'';kiti>'n  and  «i>  V.zhl.  Thi  l--v  wx<* 
.!•  car*  iiti^  •  '\:»'t  V'-ar*  'jI'I-  lh»'  .Tri  a?  «i'.t  fv .;  v-  ar* 

*  'i.  _■  r.  Th--  b»;fcii*v  of  ch^ir  furm  ar.-l  c»*unt»- 
r:.ij,.  •  »^•  *  nit  r.hifi.:  m  dirin*'   ar.-i  -trkio\  a- 

•  ■*  r»Ii«  ::.i  *i  th^^  *«'-n-^'M  of  the  bbill- r  I.'*-  a 
'\-  i  .'K:;'.!  H-  am.  wirh  injupfi^.rtai.Ie  rav  -;.:n'■L:- 
Pll■■T  w^T^  arra*'  ■!  ;ri  a  i->i<a«?  r«l*i  of  lin-  n.  tlir'iu.;!i 
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'T^■t  :>-:  L*w  wl.i'li  :i  l''-'m-*a  H.  Trn'-rT- 
pr  -j  -■  :»:. !  *■»:!  r-r*,  at  tr.-  s.;  jr  ^.h  ■  f  a  y*  r!-«i 
'if  jTi 'it  J'  I;:!  mI  'i^rj.'-;,  id  th*-  al.-.-Ltl  n  •.:'  ti>: 
p'jiii-hiri'  :.*.  of  ili-ath. 

It  Ih  siiffi  'i'n*Jv  rl'^ar  that  n.vr-r.c-,  p'^liati"  r., 
utitri'in'-nr,  ^xpiat.on,  ar*?  niK-ft  arid  in<»!i\*-,  Si  far 
fr'im  ^\*^^t  rvinij  a  jJ.i'-e  in  any  r-nlj^ht'  n»  d  •■y?-**  r.i 
«'f  |iM]itira}  llfp,  Ihi'if  fh'-y  an*  tJi**  crhi»'f  w^urc*f  of  a 
I  rinliirifum  f'In*i»  of  mi-wri'-s  in  th**  domtf»tir  cir"!  s 
iif  Kiirii.fy.  h  ii '-I'lir  tliut  huwu-yt-r  th'*  fjilrit  of 
I  t^ixlntioii  niMv  Mpi'^ar  to  fnirii'*  in-*titntionN  u{io;i 
iMi<ti>  p|ii|ii<40|iliii->tl  niiixiin^,  it  hnn  hirhcrto,  in 
ili'tiK  fiuf  4  wlilili  Mf"  I'TMi' 'I  ''riniinnl,  >lonc  littlt* 
ttt'>ri>  tlt'iii  p'llli'ito  tliM  i;|iiMl,  |iy  (^rntifyinL'  a  {lor- 
li.ifi  ii(  if  :  fiml  MllMnitil  n  roiii|i|iiniiM>  iM-twM'n 
i*'it  ntil>-li  \'*  ('•■"f  :  (III-  iiHlii'tini;  of  no  rvil  n|ion 
1  «:i»i'»iti«*'  I"  MU'.  t^lMimtl  ti  «I«TiMvi'Iy  1h  nctif'ial 
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ON  THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  DEATH. 
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bj  showing  the  prodigious  depUi  and  extent  of  our 
ignorance  respecting  the  causes  and  nature  of  sen- 
sation, renders  probable  the  affirmative  of  a  pro- 
position, the  negative  of  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
conceive,  and  the  popular  arguments  against  which, 
derived  from  what  is  called  the  atomic  system,  are 
proved  to  be  applicable  only  to  the  relation  which 
one  object  bears  to  another,  as  apprehended  by  the 
mind,  and  not  to  existence  itself,  or  the  nature  of 
that  essence  which  is  the  medium  and  receptacle  of 
objects. 

TIic  popular  system  of  religion  suggests  the  idea 
that  the  mind,  after  death,  will  be  painfully  or 
pleasurably  affected  according  to  its  determinations 
during  life.  However  ridiculous  and  pernicious  we 
must  admit  the  vulgar  accessories  of  this  creed  to 
l>e,  there  is  a  certain  analogy,  not  wholly  absurd, 
between  the  consequences  resulting  to  an  indi- 
vidual during  life  from  the  virtuous  or  vicioub, 
prudent  or  imprudent,  conduct  of  his  external 
actions,  to  those  consequences  which  are  con- 
ji'oturcd  to  ensue  from  the  discipline  and  order  of  J 
his  internal  thoughts,  as  affecting  his  condition  in  a 
future  state,  lliey  omit,  indeed,  to  calculate  upon 
the  accidents  of  disease,  and  temperament,  and 
organisation,  and  circumstance,  togetlier  with  the 
multitude  of  independent  agencies  which  affect  the 
opinions,  the  conduct,  and  the  happiness  of  indi- 
viduals, and  produce  determinations  of  the  will, 
and  modify  tlie  judgment,  so  as  to  produce  effects 
tlie  most  opposite  in  natures  considerably  similar. 
These  are  those  operations  in  the  order  of  the 
whole  of  nature,  tending,  we  are  prone  to  believe, 
to  some  definite  mighty  end,  to  which  the  agencies 
of  wvr  peculiar  nature  are  subordinate  ;  nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  suppose,  that  in  a  future  state  they 
sliould  become  suddenly  exempt  from  that  subor- 
dination. The  philosopher  is  unable  to  determine 
wliether  our  existence  in  a  previous  state  has 
affected  our  present  condition,  and  abstains  from 
(Iwiding  whether  our  present  condition  will  affect 
us  in  that  which  may  be  future.  That,  if  we 
continue  to  exist,  the  manner  of  our  existence  will 
be  such  as  no  inferences  nor  conjectures,  afforded 
by  a  consideration  of  our  earthly  experience,  can 
elucidate,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  opinion  that 
the  vital  principle  within  us,  in  whatever  mode  it 
mav  continue  to  exist,  must  lose  that  conscious- 
ness  of  definite  and  individual  being  which  now 
characterises  it,  and  become  a  unit  in  the  vast  sum 
of  action  and  of  tliought  which  disposes  and  ani- 
mates the  universe,  and  is  called  God,  seems  to 
belong  to  that  class  of  opinion  which  has  been 
dcnignatod  as  indifferent. 

To  compel  a  person  to  know  all  that  can  be 
knowi  bv  t!ie  d««Ml,  conooming  that  which   the 


living  fear,  hope,  or  forget ;  to  pluiige  him  into 
the  pleasure  or  pain  which  there  awaits  him  ;  to 
punish  or  reward  him  in  a  manner  and  in  a  degree 
incalculable  and  incomprehensible  by  us  ;  to  dis- 
robe him  at  once  from  idl  that  intertexture  of 
good  and  evil  with  which  Nature  seems  to  have 
clothed  every  form  of  individual  existence,  is  to 
inflict  on  him  the  doom  of  death. 

A  certain  degree  of  pain  and  terror  usually 
accompany  the  infliction  of  death.  This  degree  is 
infinitely  varied  by  the  infinite  variety  in  the  tem- 
perament and  opinions  of  the  sufferers.  As  a  mea- 
sure of  punishment,  strictly  so  considered,  and  as 
an  exhibition,  which,  by  its  known  effects  on  the 
sensibility  of  the  sufferer,  is  intended  to  intimidate 
the  spectators  from  incurring  a  similar  liability,  it 
is  singularly  inadequate. 

Firstly,  —  Persons  of  energetic  character,  in 
whom,  as  in  men  who  suffer  for  political  crimes, 
there  is  a  large  mixture  of  enterprise,  and  forti- 
tude, and  disinterestedness,  and  the  elements, 
though  misguided  and  disarranged,  by  which  tlio 
strength  and  happiness  of  a  nation  might  have 
been  cemented,  die  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make 
death  appear  not  evil,  but  good.  The  death  o' 
what  b  called  a  traitor,  that  is,  a  person  who,  from 
whatever  motive,  would  abolish  the  government  of 
the  day,  is  as  often  a  triumphant  exhibition  of 
suffering  virtue,  as  the  warning  of  a  culprit  The 
multitude,  instead  of  departing  with  a  panic-stricken 
approbation  of  tiie  laws  which  exhibited  such  a 
spectacle,  are  inspired  with  pity,  admiration  and 
sympathy  ;  and  the  most  generous  among  them 
feel  an  emulation  to  be  the  authors  of  such  flat- 
tering emotions,  as  they  experience  stirring  in 
their  bosoms.  Impressed  by  what  tiiey  see  and 
feel,  they  make  no  distinction  between  the  motives 
which  incited  the  criminals  to  the  actions  for  whici) 
they  suffer,  or  the  heroic  courage  with  which  they 
turned  into  good  that  which  their  judges  awarder] 
to  them  as  evil,  or  the  purpose  itself  of  those 
actions,  though  that  purpose  may  happen  to  be 
eminently  pernicious.  The  laws  in  this  case  lose 
that  sympathy,  which  it  ought  to  be  their  chief 
object  to  secure,  and  in  a  participation  of  which 
consists  their  chief  strength  in  maintaining  those 
sanctions  by  which  the  parts  of  the  social  union 
are  bound  together,  so  as  to  produce,  as  nearly 
aa  possible,  the  ends  for  which  it  is  instituted. 

Secondly, — Persons  of  energetic  character,  in 
communities  not  modelled  with  philosophical  skill 
to  turn  all  the  energies  which  tliey  contain  to  the 
purposes  of  common  good,  are  prone  also  to  fall 
into  the  temptation  of  undertaking,  and  are  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  despising  the  perils  attendant  upon 
consummating,  the  most  enormous  crimes.  M  urder. 
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one  of  those  on  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell  not — 
he  is  such  a  one  as  Jesus  Christ  found  not  in  all 
Samaria,  who,  in  his  own  soul,  throws  the  first 
stone  at  the  woman  taken  in  adultery.  The 
popular  religion  of  the  country  takes  its 


tion  from  that  illustrious  person  whose  beautiful 
sentiment  I  have  quoted.  Any  one  who  has  stript 
from  the  doctrines  of  this  person  the  veil  of  fami- 
liarity, will  perceive  how  adverse  their  spirit  is  to 
feelings  of  this  nature. 


ON  LIFE. 


LiPB  and  the  world,  or  whatever  we  call  that 
which  wo  are  and  feel,  is  an  astonishing  thing. 
The  mist  of  familiarity  obscures  from  us  the 
wonder  of  our  being.  We  are  struck  with  admi- 
ration at  some  of  its  transient  modifications,  but  it 
is  itself  the  great  miracle.  What  are  changes 
of  empires,  the  wreck  of  dynasties,  with  the  opi- 
nions which  supported  them  ;  what  is  the  birth  and 
the  extinction  of  religious  and  of  political  systems 
to  life  {  What  are  the  revolutions  of  the  globe 
which  we  inhabit,  and  the  operations  of  the  ele- 
ments of  which  it  is  composed,  compared  with  life ! 
What  is  the  universe  of  stars,  and  sun^,  of  which 
this  inhabited  earth  is  one,  and  their  motions,  and 
their  destiny,  compared  with  life  !  life,  the  great 
miracle,  we  admire  not,  because  it  is  so  mira- 
culous. It  is  well  that  we  are  thus  shielded  by 
the  familiarity  of  what  is  at  once  so  certain  and  so 
unfathomable,  from  an  astonishment  which  would 
otherwise  absorb  and  overawe  the  functions  of  that 
which  is  its  object. 

If  any  artist,  I  do  not  say  had  executed,  but 
had  merely  conceived  in  his  mind  the  system  of 
the  sun,  and  the  stars,  and  planets,  they  not 
existing,  and  had  painted  to  us  in  words,  or  upon 
canvas,  the  spectacle  now  afforded  by  the  nightly 
cope  of  heaven,  and  illustrated  it  by  the  wisdom  of 
astronomy,  great  would  be  our  admiration.  Or 
had  he  imagined  the  scenery  of  tliis  earth,  the 
mountiuns,  the  seas,  and  the  rivers  ;  the  grass,  and 
tlie  flowers,  and  the  variety  of  the  forms  and 
masses  of  the  leaves  of  the  woods,  and  the  colours 
which  attend  the  setting  and  the  rising  sun,  and 
the  hues  of  the  atmosphere,  turbid  or  serene,  these 
things  not  before  existing,  truly  we  should  have 
been  astonished,  and  it  would  not  have  been  a  vain 
boast  to  have  said  of  such  a  man,  ^  Non  merita 
nome  di  crcatore,  sennon  Iddio  ed  il  Poeta."  But 
now  tliese  things  are  looked  on  with  little  wonder, 
and  to  be  conscious  of  tlicm  with  intense  delight 
is  esteemed  to  be  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a 
refined  and  extraordinary  person.  The  multitude 
of  men  care  not  for  them.  It  is  thus  with  Life — 
tliat  which  includes  all. 


What  is  life  !  Thoughts  and  feelings  arise,  with 
or  without  our  will,  and  we  employ  words  to 
express  them.  We  arc  bom,  and  our  birth  is 
unremembered,  and  our  infancy  remembered  but 
in  fragments  ;  we  live  on,  and  in  living  m'c  lose  the 
apprehension  of  life.  How  vain  is  it  to  tliink  tliat 
words  can  penetrate  the  mystery  of  our  being ! 
Rightly  used  they  may  make  evident  our  ignorance 
to  ourselves,  and  this  is  much.  For  what  are  we ! 
Whence  do  we  come  ?  and  whither  do  we  go  !  Is 
birth  the  commencement,  is  death  the  conclusion 
of  our  being  !    What  is  birth  and  death  ! 

The  most  refined  abstractions  of  logic  conduct 
to  a  view  of  life,  which,  though  startling  to  the 
apprehension,  is,  in  fact,  that  which  the  habitual 
sense  of  its  repelled  combinations  has  extinguished 
in  us.  It  stripe,  as  it  were,  the  painted  curtain 
from  this  scene  of  things.  I  confess  that  I  am  one 
of  those  who  am  unable  to  refuse  my  assent  to  the 
conclusions  of  those  philosophers  who  assert  that 
nothing  exists  but  as  it  is  perceived. 

It  is  a  decision  against  which  all  our  persuasions 
struggle,  and  we  must  be  long  convicted  before  we 
can  be  convinced  that  the  solid  universe  of  external 
things  is  <<  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of."  The 
shocking  absurdities  of  the  popular  philosophy  of 
mind  and  matter,  its  fatal  consequences  in  morals, 
and  their  violent  dogmatism  concerning  the  soorce 
of  all  things,  had  early  conducted  me  to  mate- 
rialism. This  materialism  is  a  seducing  system 
to  young  and  superficial  minds.  It  allows  its  dis- 
ciples to  talk,  and  dispenses  them  from  thinking. 
But  I  was  discontented  with  such  a  view  of  things 
as  it  afforded  ;  man  is  a  being  of  high  aspirations, 
« looking  both  before  and  after,**  whose  **'  thoughts 
wander  through  eternity,*'  disclaiming  alliance  with 
tranuence  and  decay  ;  incapable  of  imagining  to 
himself  annihilation  ;  existing  but  in  the  future 
and  the  past ;  being,  not  what  he  is,  but  what  he 
has  been  and  shall  be.  Whatever  may  be  his  true 
and  final  destination,  there  is  a  spirit  within  him 
at  enmity  with  nothingness  and  dissolution.  This 
is  the  character  of  all  life  and  being.  Each  is  at 
once  the  centre  and  the  circumference  ;  tiie  point 
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know  how  unsatisfactorily  tho  popular  philosophy     thoughts  develop  themseWcs  in  their  minds.     It  is 


employs  itself  upon  this  groat  question,  tliey  need 
only  iuipartially  reflect  upon  the  manner  in  which 


infinitely  improhablo  tlmt  the  cause  of  mind,  that 
is,  of  existence,  is  similar  to  mind. 


ON  A  FUTURE  STATE. 


It  lias  been  tlie  persoaaion  of  an  immense 
majority  of  human  beings  in  all  ages  and  nations 
tliat  we  continue  to  live  after  death, — that  apparent 
termination  of  all  the  functions  of  sensitive  and 
intellectual  existence.  Nor  has  mankind  been 
contentiKl  witli  supposing  that  species  of  existence 
which  some  philosophers  have  asserted ;  namely, 
the  resolution  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
mechanism  of  a  living  being  into  its  elements,  and 
the  impossibility  of  tlie  minutest  particle  of  these 
sustaining  tlie  smallest  diminution.  They  have 
clung  to  tlie  idea  that  sensibility  and  thought, 
which  they  have  disUnguishcd  from  the  objects 
of  it,  under  the  several  names  of  spirit  and  matter, 
is,  in  its  own  nature,  less  susceptible  of  diviaon 
and  decay,  and  that,  when  the  body  is  resolved 
into  its  elements,  the  principle  which  animated  it 
will  remiun  perpetual  and  unchanged.  Some  philo- 
sophers — and  those  to  whom  we  arc  indebted  fur 
the  most  stupendous  discoveries  in  physical  scienec, 
suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  tliat  intelligence  is  the 
mere  result  of  cco-taiii  combinations  among  tlie 
particles  of  its  objects  ;  and  those  among  them 
who  believe  that  we  live  after  death,  recur  to  the 
interposition  of  a  supernatural  power,  which  shall 
overcome  the  tendency  inherent  in  all  material 
combinations,  to  dissipate  and  be  absorbed  into 
other  forms. 

Let  us  trace  the  reasonings  which  in  one  and 
the  other  have  conducted  to  these  two  opinions, 
and  endeavour  to  discover  what  we  ought  to  think 
on  a  question  of  such  momentous  interest.  Let 
us  analyse  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  constitute 
the  contending  beUefs,  and  watchfuUy  establish  a 
discrimination  between  words  and  thoughts.  Let 
us  bring  the  question  to  tlie  test  of  experience  and 
fact ;  and  ask  ourselves,  considering  our  nature 
in  its  entire  extent,  what  light  wo  derive  from  a 
sustained  and  comprehensive  view  of  its  compo- 
nent parts,  which  may  enable  us  to  assert,  with 
certainty,  that  we  do  or  do  not  live  after  dcatii. 

The  examination  of  tliis  subject  requires  that 
it  should  be  stript  of  all  those  accessory  topics 
which  adhere  to  it  in  the  common  opinion  of  men. 
Tfie  rxistenc©  of  a  God,  and  a  future  state  of  r<>- 
wiifds  and  punisbmentB,  are  totally  foreign  to  tho 


subject  If  it  be  proved  that  the  world  is  ruled 
by  a  Divine  Power,  no  inference  necessarily  can 
be  draMm  from  that  circumstance  in  favour  of  a 
future  state.  It  has  been  asserted,  indeed,  that  as 
goodness  and  justice  are  to  be  numbered  among 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  he  will  undoubtedly 
compensate  the  virtuous  who  suffer  during  life, 
and  that  he  will  make  every  scnative  being,  who 
does  not  deserve  punishment,  happy  for  ever.  But 
this  view  of  tho  subject,  which  it  would  be  tedious 
as  well  as  superfluous  to  develop  and  expose, 
satisfies  no  person,  and  cuts  the  knot  which  ws 
now  seek  to  untie.  Moreover,  should  it  be  proved, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  that  the  mysterious  principle 
which  regulates  Uie  proceedings  of  the  universe,  is 
neither  intelligent  nor  sensitive,  yet  it  is  not  an 
inconsistency  to  suppose  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
animating  power  survives  the  body  which  it  has 
animated,  by  laws  as  independent  of  any  super- 
natural agent  as  those  through  which  it  first  be- 
came united  with  it.  Nor,  if  a  future  state  be 
clearly  proved,  does  it  follow  that  it  will  be  a  state 
of  punishment  or  reward. 

By  the  word  death,  we  express  that  condition 
in  which  natures  resembling  ourselves  ap{)arently 
cease  to  be  that  wliich  they  were.  We  no  longer 
hear  them  speak,  nor  see  them  move.  If  they 
have  sensations  and  apprehensions,  we  no  longer 
participate  in  them.  We  know  no  more  than  that 
those  external  organs,  and  all  that  fine  texture  of 
material  frame,  wiUiout  which  we  have  no  expe- 
rience that  life  or  thought  am  subsist,  are  dissolved 
and  scattered  abroad.  The  body  is  pUced  under 
the  earth,  and  after  a  certun  period  there  remauis 
no  vestige  even  of  its  form.  This  is  that  contem- 
plation of  inexhaustible  melancholy,  whose  shadow 
eclipses  the  brightness  of  tho  world.  The  common 
observer  is  struck  with  dejection  at  the  spectacle. 
He  contends  in  vain  against  the  persuasion  of  the 
grave,  that  the  dead  indeed  cease  to  be.  Tho 
corpse  at  his  feet  is  prophetic  of  his  own  destiny 
Those  who  liave  preceded  him,  and  whoso  voice 
was  delightful  to  his  car  ;  whose  touch  met  his 
like  sweet  and  subtle  fire  ;  whose  aspect  spreaJ 
a  visionary  light  upon  his  )iath-^these  he  cannot 
meet  again     The  oruans  of  sense  arc  destroyed 
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then  there  arc  no  grounds  for  cuppontion  that  we 
■hall  continue  to  exist  after  our  existence  has 
apparently  ceased.  So  far  as  thought  and  life  is 
concerned,  the  same  will  take  place  with  regard  to 
us,  individually  considered,  after  death,  as  had 
place  before  our  birth. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  possible  that  we  should  con- 
tinue to  exist  in  some  mode  totally  inconceivable 
to  us  at  present  This  is  a  most  unreasonable  pre- 
sumption. It  casts  on  the  adherents  of  annihil&> 
tion  the  burthen  of  proving  the  negative  of  a  ques- 
tion, the  affirmative  of  wliich  is  nut  supported  by  a 
single  argument,  and  which,  by  its  very  nature,  lies 
beyond  the  experience  of  the  human  understand- 
ing. It  is  sufficiently  easy,  indeed,  to  form  any 
proposition,  concerning  which  wo  are  ignorant. 


just  not  so  absurd  as  not  to  be  contradictory  in 
itself,  and  defy  refutation.  The  possibility  of 
whatever  enters  into  the  wildest  imagination  to 
conceive  is  thus  triumphanUy  vindicated.  But  it 
is  enough  that  such  assertions  should  be  either 
contradictory  to  the  kno^n  laws  of  nature,  or 
exceed  the  limits  of  our  experience,  that  their 
fallacy  or  irrelevancy  to  our  consideration  should 
be  demonstrated.  They  persuade,  indeed,  only 
those  who  desire  to  be  persuaded. 

This  desire  to  be  for  ever  as  we  are  ;  the  reluct- 
ance to  a  violent  and  unexperienced  change,  which 
is  common  to  all  the  animated  and  inanimate  com- 
binations of  the  universe,  is,  indeed,  the  secret 
persuasion  which  lias  given  birth  to  the  opinions 
of  a  future  state. 


SPECULATIONS  ON  METAPHYSICS. 


I. — THK  MIlfD. 

I.  It  is  an  axiom  in  mental  philosophy,  that  we 
can  tiiink  of  nothing  which  we  have  not  perceived. 
When  I  say  that  we  can  think  of  nothing,  I  mean, 
we  can  imagine  nothing,  we  can  reason  of  noUiing, 
we  can  remember  nothing,  we  can  foresee  nothing. 
The  most  astonishing  combinations  of  poetry,  the 
subtlest  deductions  of  logic  and  mathematics,  are 
no  other  than  combinations  which  tiie  intellect 
nuikes  of  sensations  according  to  its  own  laws.  A 
catalogue  of  all  the  thoughts  of  the  mind,  and  of 
all  their  possible  modifications,  is  a  cyclopedic 
history  of  the  universe. 

But,  it  will  be  objected,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
various  planets  of  this  and  other  solar  systems ; 
and  the  existence  of  a  Power  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  all  that  we  perceive  and  are,  as  what  we 
call  a  cause  does  to  what  we  call  effect,  were  never 
subjects  of  sensation,  and  yet  the  laws  of  mind 
almost  universally  suggest,  according  to  the  various 
disposition  of  each,  a  conjecture,  a  persuasion,  or  a 
conviction  of  their  existence.  The  reply  b  simple ; 
these  thoughts  are  also  to  be  included  in  the  cata- 
logue of  existence  ;  they  are  modes  in  which 
thoughts  are  combined  ;  the  objection  only  adds 
force  to  the  conclusion,  that  beyond  the  limits  of 
perception  and  thought  nothing  can  exist. 

Thoughts,  or  ideas,  or  notions,  call  them  what 
you  will,  differ  from  each  other,  not  in  kind,  but 
in  force.  It  has  commonly  been  supposed  that 
those  distinct  Uioughts  which  affect  a  number  of 
persons,  at  regular  intervals,  during  the  passage 
of  a  multitude  of  other  thoughts,  which  are  called 


realy  or  external  objects,  Kre  totally  different  in  kind 
from  those  which  affect  only  a  few  persons,  and 
which  recur  at  irregular  intervals,  and  are  usually 
more  obscure  and  indistinct,  such  as  hallucinations, 
dreams,  and  the  ideas  of  madness.  No  essential 
distinction  between  any  one  of  these  ideas,  or  any 
class  of  them,  is  founded  on  a  correct  observation 
of  the  nature  of  things,  but  merely  on  a  considera- 
tion of  what  tlioughts  are  most  invariably  sub- 
servient to  the  security  and  happiness  of  life  ;  and 
if  nothing  more  were  expressed  by  the  distinction, 
the  philosopher  might  safely  accommodate  his 
language  to  that  of  the  vulgar.  But  they  pretend 
to  assert  an  essential  difference,  which  has  no 
foundation  in  truth,  and  which  suggests  a  narrow 
and  false  conception  of  universal  nature,  the  parent 
of  the  most  fatal  errors  in  speculation.  A  spedfio 
difference  between  every  thought  of  the  mind,  is, 
indeed,  a  necessary  cooaequeoce  of  that  law  by 
which  it  perceives  diversity  and  number ;  but  a 
generic  and  essential  ^fference  is  wholly  arbitrary. 
Jhe  principle  of  the  agreement  and  simiUrity  of 
all  thoughts,  is,  that  they  are  all  thoughts  ;  the 
principle  of  their  disagreement  consists  in  the 
variety  and  irregularity  of  the  occasions  on  which 
they  arise  in  the  mind.  That  in  which  they 
agree,  to  that  in  which  they  differ,  is  as  everything 
to  nothing.  Important  distinctions,  of  vaiiotis 
degrees  of  force,  indeed,  are  to  be  established 
between  them,  if  they  were,  as  they  may  be,  sub- 
jects of  ethical  and  oeconomical  discussion  ;  but 
that  is  a  question  altogether  distinct 

By  considering  all   knowledge  as  bounded  by 
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perccptifin,  whoac  operations  may  b«  indGftnitdjr 
combined,  we  arrive  at  a  conception  of  Nature  in- 
ezpreiaibl J  more  magnificent,  nmi^  and  tme,  than 
accords  with  the  ordinary  systems  of  complieaied 
and  partial  consideration.  Nor  does  a  contem- 
plation of  the  uniTcrae,  in  tliis  comprehensiTC  and 
synthetical  view,  exclude  the  sobtleat  analysis  of 
its  modifications  and  parts. 


A  scale  might  be  formed,  graduated  according 
to  the  degrees  of  a  eombined  ratio  of  intensity, 
durati<Mi,  connection,  periods  of  recmrcnce,  and 
utility,  which  would  be  the  standard,  according 
to  which  all  i<K*as  mi;;1it  be  measured,  and  an 
uninterrupted  dutin  of  nicely  shadowed  distinctions 
4rould  be  olM'r^'i'd,  from  the  faintest  impression  on 
tlie  scnflcs,  to  the  ni<M*t  distinct  combination  of 
chose  imprrssions  ;  from  the  umplcst  of  those 
combinations,  to  tliat  mam  of  knowledge  which, 
including  our  own  nature,  constitutes  what  we  cal^ 
tlic  universe. 


Wo  arc  intuitively  conscious  of  our  own  ex- 
istence, and  of  that  connection  in  the  train  of  our 
successive  ideas,  which  we  term  our  identity.  Wc 
are  ccmscious  also  of  the  existence  of  other  minds  ; 
but  not  intuitively.  Our  evidence,  with  respect  to 
the  existence  of  other  minds,  is  founded  upon  a 
very  complicated  relation  of  ideas,  which  it  is 
foreign  to  the  purpose  of  tiiis  treatise  to  anatomise. 
Tlie  basis  of  this  relation  is,  undoubtedly,  a  peri- 
odical recurrence  of  masses  of  ideas,  which  our 
voluntary  determinations  have,  in  one  peculiar 
direction,  no  power  to  circumscribe  or  to  arrest, 
and  against  the  recurrence  of  which  they  can  only 
imperfectly  provide.  The  irresiiitible  laws  of 
thought  constrain  us  to  believe  that  the  precise 
limits  of  our  actual  ideas  are  not  the  actual  limits 
of  possible  ideas  ;  tiie  law,  according  to  which 
tiieso  deductions  arc  drawn,  is  called  analogy  ;  and 
this  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  inferences,  from 
one  idea  to  another,  inasmuch  as  tiiey  resemble 
each  other. 


We  see  trees,  houses,  fields,  liriii;;  beings  in  our 
own  shape,  and  in  shapes  more  or  less  analogous 
to  our  own.  These  are  i)erpetually  changing  the 
mode  of  their  existence  relatively  to  us.  To  ex- 
j>ress  the  varieties  of  these  modes,  we  say,  wc  mmr, 
thry  move  ;  and  as  tliis  motion  is  continual,  though 
not  uniform,  we  express  our  conception  of  the 
diversities  of  its  coun^e  by — it  has  hccn,  it  is,  it  shuU 
ht,  Tliese  diversities  ai*e  events  or  objects,  and 
are  essential,  considered  relatively  to  hunuin 
identity,  for  the  existence  of  the  human  mind. 
Tor  if  the  ineciualitics,  produced  by  what  has  been 
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dju*es  not  look  behind.  The  caverns  of  the  mind 
are  obscure,  and  sliodowy  ;  or  pervaded  with  a 
lustre,  beautifully  bright  indeed,  but  shining  not 
beyond  their  portals.  If  it  were  possible  to  be 
where  we  have  been,  vitally  and  indeed — if,  at  the 
moment  of  our  presence  there,  we  could  define  the 
results  of  our  experience, — if  the  passage  from  sen- 
sation to  reflection — from  a  state  of  passive  per- 
ception to  voluntary  contemplation,  were  not  so 
dizzying  and  so  tumultuous,  this  attempt  would  be 
less  difficult 


17. — UOW  THE  ANALYSIS  SHOULD  BE  CARRIED  OX. 

Most  of  the  errors  of  philosophers  have  arisen 
from  considering  the  human  being  in  a  point  of 
view  too  detailed  and  circumscribed.  He  is  not  a 
moral,  and  an  intellectiuil, — but  also,  and  pre-emi- 
nently, an  imaginative  being,  liis  own  mind  is 
his  law  ;  his  own  mind  is  all  things  to  him.  If  we 
would  arrive  at  any  knowledge  which  should  be 
serviceable  from  the  practical  conclusions  to  which 
it  leads,  we  ought  to  consider  the  mind  of  man 
and  tlie  universe  as  the  great  whole  on  which  to 
exercise  our  speculations.  Here,  above  all,  yerbal 
disputes  ought  to  be  laid  aside,  though  this  has 
long  been  their  chosen  field  of  battle.  It  imports 
little  to  inquire  whether  thought  be  distinct  firom 
the  objects  of  thought.  The  use  of  the  words 
extemcU  and  internal^  as  applied  to  the  establish- 
ment of  this  distinction,  has  been  the  symbol  and 
the  source  of  much  dispute.  This  is  merely  an 
affair  of  words,  and  as  the  dispute  deserves,  to  say, 
tliat  when  speaking  of  the  objects  of  thought,  we 
indeed  only  describe  one  of  the  forms  of  thought — 
or  that,  speaking  of  thought,  we  only  apprehend 
one  of  the  operations  of  the  universal  system  of 
beings. 

T. — CATALOGUE  OP  THE  PHE.N0ME5A   OF   DREAMS,  AS 
CO.NN'ECn.NO  SLEEPING  AND  WAKING. 

1.  Let  us  reflect  on  our  infancy,  and  give  as 
faithfidly  as  possible  a  relation  of  the  events  of 
sleep. 

And  first  I  am  bound  to  present  a  faithful  pic- 
ture of  my  own  peculiar  nature  relatively  to  sleep. 
1  do  not  doubt  that  were  every  individual  to 
imitate  me,  it  would  be  found  that  among  many 
circumstances  peculiar  to  their  individual  nature,  a 
sufficiently  general  resemblance  would  be  found  to 
prove  the  connection  existing  between  those  pecu- 
liarities and  the  most  universal  phenomena.  I 
shall  employ  caution,  indeed,  as  to  the  facts  which 
I  state,  that  they  contain  nothing  false  or  ex- 
aggerated. But  they  contain  no  more  than  certain 
elucidations  of  my  own  nature  ;  concerning  the 
dcgr<*o  ui   which   it  resemhles,  or  differs  from. 


that  of  others,  I  am  by  no  means  accurately  aware. 
It  is  sufficient,  liowever,  to  caution  the  reader 
agauist  drawing  general  inferences  from  particular 
instances. 

I  omit  the  general  instances  of  delusion  in  fever 
or  delirium,  as  well  as  mere  di*eams  considered  in 
themselves.  A  delineation  of  tliis  subject,  however 
inexhaustible  and  interesting,  is  to  be  passed  over. 

What  is  the  connection  of  sleeping  and  of 
waking ! 


2.  I  distinctly  remember  dreaming  three  several 
times,  between  intervals  of  two  or  more  years,  the 
some  precise  dream.  It  was  not  so  much  what 
is  ordinarily  called  a  dream  ;  tlie  single  image, 
unconnected  with  all  other  images,  of  a  youtli  who 
was  educated  at  the  same  school  witli  myself,  pre- 
sented itself  in  sleep.  Even  now,  after  tlie  lapse 
of  many  years,  I  can  never  hear  the  name  of  this 
youth,  without  the  three  places  wliere  I  dreamed 
of  him  presenting  themselves  distinctly  to  my 
mind. 


3.  In  dreams,  images  acquire  associations  pe- 
culiar  to  dreaming ;  so  tliat  tlie  idea  of  a  particulai 
house,  when  it  recurs  a  second  time  in  dreams,  will 
have  relation  with  the  idea  of  the  same  house,  in 
the  first  time,  of  a  nature  entirely  different  from 
that  which  the  house  excites,  when  seen  or  thought 
of  in  relation  to  waking  ideas. 


4.  1  hare  beheld  scenes,  with  the  intimate  and 
unaccountable  connection  of  which  with  tlie  ob- 
scure parts  of  my  own  nature,  I  have  been  irre- 
sistibly impressed.  I  have  beheld  a  scene  which 
has  produced  no  unusual  effect  on  my  thoughts. 
After  the  lapse  of  many  years  I  have  dreamed  of 
this  scene.  It  has  hung  on  my  memory,  it  has 
haunted  my  thoughts,  at  intervals,  witli  tlie  per- 
tinacity of  an  object  connected  with  human  affec 
tions.  I  have  visited  this  scene  again.  Neither 
the  dream  could  be  dissociated  from  the  landscape, 
nor  the  landscape  from  the  dream,  nor  feelings, 
such  as  neitlier  singly  could  have  awakened,  from 
both.  But  the  most  remarkable  event  of  this  nature, 
which  ever  occurred  to  me,  happened  five  years 
ago  at  Oxford.  I  was  walking  with  a  friend,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  engaged  in  earnest 
and  interesting  conversation.  We  suddenly  turned 
the  comer  of  a  lane,  and  tiie  view,  which  its  high 
banks  and  he<lges  liad  concealed,  presented  itself. 
The  view  consisted  of  a  windmill,  standing  in  one 
among  many  plashy  meadows,  inclosed  with  stone 
walls ;  the  irregular  and  broken  ground,  between 
the  wall  and  the  road  on  which  we  stood  ;  a  long 
low  hill  behind  the  windmill,  and  a  grey  covering 
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I.—  PLA?I   OP   A   TBPJlTliftB  OX   MORAUL 

Tii4T  gri*at  M'ience  which  rvganla  natore  and 
tlu*  i>|ifratiuns  of  tlic  human  mind,  ia  populariy 
divitli'd  into  Monilt  uitl  Mctaph^iiioa.  The  latter 
rrlaii'A  to  a  juat  ciowiAcatifai,  and  tlie  aMBgnmcnt 
iif  (liiitinct  naiiicH  to  ita  ideas  ;  the  former  regards 
itiniply  the  d(>tennini*tJon  of  tliut  arran{;ement  of 
tluin  which  priKlucefl  the  gn^atest  and  most  solid 
haiipinesfs.  It  is  admitttHl  tliat  a  virtuous  or  mural 
action,  is  tliat  action  which,  when  considered  in  all 
its  a(*cciworit.Hi  and  contieijuenccs,  is  fitted  to  pro- 
duce the  hi;;he8t  pleamire  to  the  greatest  numlM^r 
of  sensitive  b<*ings.  The  laws  according  to  which 
all  plearture,  tiws:  it  cannot  be  equally  felt  by  all 
wiiiiitive  beings,  ought  to  be  distributed  by  a  volun- 
tary agent,  arc  reser^'ed  for  a  separate  chapter. 

Tlie  dcMgn  of  tliis  little  treatise  is  restricted  to 
the  development  of  the  elementar}'  principk*s  of 
nmrals.  As  far  sa  regards  that  jmqKtsc,  meta- 
pliysical  M'ience  will  be  treatiHl  men^Iy  so  far  as  a 
h«»urce  of  negative  truth  ;  whilst  morality  will  be 
cunsiilercd  as  a  science,  respecting  which  we  can 
arrive  at  positive  conclusions. 

Tlie  misguided  imaginations  of  men  have  ren- 
dered the  ascertaining  of  wliat  it  not  true^  the 
principal  direct  service  which  metaphysical  science 
(*an  bestow  upon  moral  science.  Moral  science 
it^'lf  is  tlie  doctrine  of  the  voluntarj-  actions  of 
man,  as  a  wMitiont  and  social  licins.  These 
actions  dejiend  on  the  thoushts  in  his  mind.  But 
there  is  a  mass  of  popular  opinion,  from  «'hich 
the  most  enlightened  p*rs»»n8  are  seldom  wln»lly 
free,  into  the  truth  or  fal^vhood  of  which  it  is 
incumbent  on  us  to  inquire,  beft>re  we  can  arrive 
at  any  firm  conclusions  as  to  the  conduct  which 
we  ought  to  pursue  in  the  repilation  of  our  o^ii 
minds,  or  towards  our  fellow-beings  ;  or  b«.»fore  we 
can  ascertain  the  elementary  la^-s,  according  to 
which  these  thoughts,  from  which  these  actions 
fi«)w,  are  originally  combined. 
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n(  good,  and  justice  the  apprehension  of  the  manner 
in  which  good  ought  to  be  done. 

Justice  and  benevolence  result  from  the  ele- 
mentary Uws  of  the  human  mind. 


CHAPTER  L 

ON    THF.   MATURK    OP    TIRTUB. 

SitcT.  1.  GeniTiU  View  of  thr  Nature  and  Objects  of  Vir- 
tue.— 2.  Tho  UriKin  and  liniiiMof  Virtue,  an  founded  on 

tl«c  KlemenUry  PiinciplrHof  Mind 3.  Tho  Iawh  which 

flow  f^om  the  nature  of  Mind  regulating  the  application 
of  those  principles  to  human  actiona.— 4.  Virtue,  a 
poitaible  attribute  of  man. 

We  exist  in  the  midst  of  a  multitBde  of  beings 
like  ourselves,  upon  whose  happiness  most  oi  our 
actions  exert  some  obvious  and  decisive  influence. 

The  regulation  of  this  influence  is  the  object  of 
moral  science. 

We  know  that  we  are  susceptible  of  receiving 
IMiinfiil  or  pleasurable  impressions  of  greater  or  less 
intensity  and  duration.  That  is  called  good  which 
produces  pleasure  ;  that  b  called  evil  which  pro- 
duces pain.  These  are  general  names,  applicable 
to  every  class  of  causes,  from  which  an  overbalance 
of  pain  or  pleasure  may  result.  But  when  a 
human  being  is  the  active  instrument  of  generating 
or  difiusing  happiness,  the  principle  through  which 
it  is  most  effectually  instrumental  to  that  purpose, 
is  called  virtue.  And  benevolence,  or  the  desire 
to  be  the  author  of  good,  united  with  justice,  or  an 
apprehension  of  the  manner  in  which  that  good  is 
to  be  done,  constitutes  virtue. 

But,  wherefore  should  a  man  be  benevolent  and 
just!  The  inunediate  emotions  of  his  nature, 
especially  in  its  most  inartificial  state,  prompt  him 
to  inflict  pain,  and  to  arrogate  dominion.  He 
desires  to  heap  superfluities  to  his  own  store, 
although  others  perish  with  famine.  He  b  pro- 
pelled to  guard  against  the  smallest  invasion  of  hbi 
own  liberty,  though  he  reduces  others  to  a  condi- 
tion of  the  most  pitiless  servitude.  He  is  revenge- 
ful, proud  and  selfish.  Wherefore  should  he  curb 
these  propensities ! 

It  is  inquired,  for  what  reason  a  human  being 
should  engage  in  procuring  the  happiness,  or  re- 
frain from  producing  the  pain  of  another  t  When 
a  reason  is  required  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
adopting  any  system  of  conduct,  what  is  it  that 
the  objector  demands  t  He  requires  proof  of  that 
system  of  conduct  being  such  as  will  most  effectu- 
ally promote  the  happiness  of  mankind.  To 
demonstrate  this,  is  to  render  a  moral  reason. 
Such  is  the  object  of  Virtue. 

A  conunon  sophism,  which,  like  many  others, 
depends  on  the  abuse  of  a  metaphorical  expression 
to  a  literal  purpose,  has  produced  much  of  the 


confusion  which  has  involved  tlie  theory  of  morals. 
It  is  said  that  no  person  is  bound  to  be  just  or 
kind,  if,  on  his  neglect,  he  sliould  fail  to  incur 
some  penalty.  Duty  is  obligation.  There  can  be 
no  obligation  without  an  obligcr.  Virtue  is  a  law, 
to  which  it  is  the  will  of  the  lawgiver  that  we 
should  conform  ;  which  will  we  should  in  no 
manner  be  bound  to  obey,  unless  some  dreadful 
punishment  were  attached  to  disobedience.  This 
is  the  philosophy  of  slavery  and  superstition. 

In  fact,  no  person  can  be  bound  or  obliged^ 
without  some  power  preceding  to  bind  and  obUge. 
If  I  observe  a  man  bound  hand  and  foot,  I  know 
that  some  one  bound  him.  But  if  I  observe  him 
returning  self-satisfied  from  the  performance  of 
some  action,  by  which  he  has  heen  the  willing 
author  of  extensive  benefit,  I  do  not  infer  that 
the  anticipation  of  hellish  agonies,  or  the  hope  of 
heavenly  reward,  has  constrained  him  to  such  an 
act.* 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  remains  to  be  stated  in  what  manner  the 
sensations  which  constitute  the  basis  of  virtue 
originate  in  the  human  mind  ;  what  are  the  laws 
which  it  receives  there  ;  how  far  the  principles  of 
mind  allow  it  to  be  an  attribute  of  a  humai\  being  ; 
and,  lastly,  what  is  the  probability  of  persuading 
mankind  to  adopt  it  as  a  universal  and  systematic 
motive  of  conduct 


BKNEVOLBNCS. 

Therb  is  a  class  of  emotions  which  we  instinct* 
ively  avoid.  A  human  being,  such  as  is  man  con- 
sidered in  his  origin,  a  child  a  month  old,  has  a 
very  imperfect  consciousness  of  the  existence  of 
other  natures  resembling  itself.  All  the  snergieo 
of  its  being  are  directed  to  the  extinction  of  the 
pains  with  which  it  is  perpetually  assailed.  At 
length  it  discovers  that  it  is  surrounded  by  natares 
susceptible  of  sensations  similar  to  its  own.  It  is 
very  late  before  children  attain  to  this  knowledge. 
If  a  child  observes,  without  emotion,  its  nurse  or 
its  mother  suffering  acute  pain,  it  is  attributable 
rather  to  ignorance  than  insensibihty.  So  soon  as 
the  accents  and  gestures,  significant  of  pain,  are 
referred  to  the  feelings  which  they  express,  they 
awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder  a  desire  tlmt 
they  should  cease.  Pain  is  thus  apprehended  to  bo 
evil  for  its  own  sake,  without  any  other  necessary 
reference  to  the  mind  by  which  its  existence  is 
perceived,  than  such  as  is  indispensable  to  its  per- 
ception. The  tendencies  of  our  original  sensations, 
indeed,  all  have  for  their  object  the  preservation 
of  our  individual  being.    But  these  are  passivt 

*  A  leaf  of  manuitcrlpt  It  waating  berr,  manifestly  treat 
Ing  of  aelf  love  and  dlaintereetodncea  —M.  & 
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■ud  iiiM  ■■!■  Iiw  Ib  pmportioa  m  tba  i^ad 
I  •eqidns  an  wtira  power,  the  rapin  of  IhoM  tca- 
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.  aiid  k  ■olitU7  kraat,  ia  orUA,  bacaim  lla  mind  Ii 
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tbe  iiatatv  at  pain  aa  eaiatiag  in  beiofl  (ambling 
iltvlf.  The  iuhabittiit  oT  a  UgUy  dnlnnl  mm- 
nnuritf  win  mon  aealrlr  i^mp^Un  with  tha 
tultningaaDd  enjajBCBlaaf  athan,tfaaD  th>  bihft- 
bitant  of  a  aaeMr  <f  »  kaa  degna  of  diifiMtko. 
He  who  ihall  ban  tslliTatad  hit  uitFUeelaal  powsn 
bf  bmiDarilj  with  ibo  bighMt  ipediMBa  of  poeby 
and  phOaaiipbr,  will  nnall;  wjmjtASm  mora  than  freqncntl;  na 
ono  engaged  in  tbe  tna  rcftned  hnelkai  of  mannal 
labuor.  ETn7  one  baa  experienee  of  the  bet, 
tbMt  to  njmpathiaa  with  the  ailCHinga  of  aaatlwr, 
ia  !>'  <y}aj  a  tnuunlorj  obUvtan  of  hi*  own. 

Tlie  mind  thus  aequirva,  bjr 
It  wen,  of  pnmiTing 

with  whivh  that  individoal  mind  ii 
Imaginatian  or  mind  Fni|iln]red  in  pmphirtieall]' 
itna^ng  forth  it>  object*,  ia  that  taculty  of  liuiiion 
nttnru  on  which  otctj  gradation  ot  ita  progrmi, 
na/,  every,  the  minuteet,  change,  depends.  Pun 
or  picaanre,  if  aubtlj  analjvcd,  will  be  found  l» 
eooiiat  cntinl;  in  pmqiecL  The  oidy  distinction 
brtween  the  edflah  man  and  the  virtooiu  man  ia, 
thkl  the  imagination  of  the  fonner  ia  conflncd 
wllfain  a  narrow  limit,  whikt  that  of  the  latter 
^nbnwe*  a  comprehennTe  circnmferenoe.  In  this 
MMe,  wiadom  and  rirtne  tnaj  be  aaid  to  be 
hiteparafale,  and  criteria  of  each  other.  Selfishness 
Is  llie  oRiipring  of  iftn<">"iee  and  iniitalie  ;  it  ii  the 
|Hirti<ih  of  iinrefliH-liiig  infancy,  and  savage  aoli- 
tudp,  or  of  thi)so  n'lii>m  tuil  or  evil  ocmpationB 
havo  blantod  or  rendered  birpid  ;  disihteresled 
benevoleiiFc  is  the  product  of  a  cultivated  inia^n»- 
tion,  and  has  an  intimate  connexion  with  all  iho 
arts  whidi  add  ornament,  or  dignity,  or  power,  or 
■tabililj  to  the  social  stale  of  man.  Virtue  is  thiu 
entirely  a  reSncmcnt  of  dvilised  life  ;  a  crralion 
of  the  human  mind  ;  or,  rattier,  a.  combinntiim 
which  it  haa  made,  according  to  elcniontiu-]'  niU'S 
contained  within  itself,  of  the  feelings  suggesU'd  by 
the  reUtJons  eslablished  between  nuui  siid  miui. 

All  the  theories  which  have  refini-d  and  exalted 
humanity,  or  those  which  have  been  devised  as 
allaviations  of  its  miEtakea  and  evils,  have  been 
based  upon  the  elementary  emotions  of  diuntcreft- 
cdncas,  which  we  fevl  to  constitute  the  nuji«ty  of 
our  nature.  I'atriutism.asit  existed  in  theancient 
republics,  was  ncvor,  as  has  been  supposed,  a  cal- 
enhttion  of  personiil  advantages.  When  Mutiua 
Ecicvola  thrust  his  hind  intn  llie  burning  coals, 
■ii<l  Rci^ulua  returned  to  Cartilage,  and  Efdcharis 
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benevolenoe  may  suggest  Uic  communication  of  to 
otiiens  ill  equal  portions  among  an  equal  number 
of  applicants.  If  ten  men  are  shipwrecked  on  a 
desert  island,  tliey  distribute  whatever  subsistence 
may  remain  to  them,  into  equal  portions  among 
themselves.  If  six  of  them  conspire  to  deprive  the 
remaining  four  of  their  share,  their  conduct  is 
termed  unjust 

The  existence  of  pain  has  been  shown  to  be  a 
circumstance  which  the  human  mind  regards  with 
diasatLsikction,  and  of  which  it  desires  the  cessa- 
tion. It  is  equally  according  to  its  nature  to  desire 
that  the  advantages  to  be  enjoyed  by  a  limited 
number  of  persons  should  be  enjoyed  equally  by 
alL  This  proposition  is  supported  by  the  evidence 
of  indisputable  facts.  Tell  some  ungarbled  tale  of 
a  number  of  persons  being  made  the  victims  of  the 
enjoyments  of  one,  and  he  who  would  appeal  in 
favour  of  any  system  which  might  produce  such  Aa 
evil  to  the  primary  emotions  of  our  imtilre,  would 
have  nothing  to  reply.  Let  two  persons,  equally 
strangers,  make  application  for  some  benefit  in  the 
possession  of  a  third  to  bestow,  and  to  which  he 
feels  that  they  have  an  equal  claim.  Tliey  are 
both  sensitive  beings  ;  pleasure  and  pain  affect 
them  alike. 


CIIAPTKR  U. 

It  is  foreign  to  tlie  general  scope  of  this  little 
Treatise  to  encumber  a  simple  argument  by  con-  | 
troverting  any  of  the  trite  objections  of  habit  or 
fanaticism.  But  Uiere  are  two  ;  the  first,  tlie 
basis  of  all  political  mistake,  and  the  second,  the 
proUfic  cause  and  effect  of  religious  error,  which  it 
eeema  useful  to  refute. 

First,  it  is  inquired,  "  Wherefore  should  a  man 
be  benevolent  and  just  V*  The  answer  has  been 
given  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

IT  a  man  persists  to  inquire  why  he  ought  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  mankind,  he  demands  a 
mathematical  or  metaphysical  reason  for  a  moral 
action.  The  absurdity  of  this  scepticism  is  more 
a])parent,  but  not  less  real  than  the  exacting  a 
nir)ral  reason  for  a  mathematical  or  metaphysical 
fact.  If  any  person  should  refuse  to  admit  that  all 
the  radii  of  a  circle  are  of  equal  length,  or  that 
human  actions  are  necessarily  determined  by 
motives,  until  it  could  be  proved  that  these  radii 
and  these  actions  uniformly  tended  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  greatest  general  good,  who  would  not 
wonder  at  the  unreasonable  and  capricioas 
dauon  of  his  ideas  ! 


The  writer  of  a  philosophical  treatise  may,  I 
imagine,  at  this  advanced  era  of  human  intellect, 
be  held  excused  from  entering  into  a  controversy 
with  those  reasoners,  if  such  tlicrc  arc,  who  would 
claim  an  exemption  from  its  decrees  in  favour  of 
any  one  among  those  diversified  systems  of  obscure 
opinion  respecting  morals,  which,  under  the  name 
of  religions,  have  in  various  ages  and  countries  pre- 
vailed among  mankind.  Besides  that  if,  as  these 
reasoners  have  pretended,  eternal  torture  or  hap^- 
ness  will  ensue  as  the  consequence  of  certain 
actions,  we  should  be  no  nearer  the  possesrion  of  a 
standard  to  determine  what  actions  were  right  and 
wrong,  even  if  this  pretended  revelation,  which  is 
by  no  means  the  case,  had  furnished  us  with  a 
complete  catalogue  of  them.  The  character  of 
actions  as  virtuous  or  vicious  would  by  no  means 
be  determined  alone  by  the  personal  advantage  or 
disadvantage  of  each  moral  agent  individually  con- 
sidered. Indeed,  an  action  is  often  virtuous  in 
proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  personal  calamity 
which  the  author  willingly  draws  upon  himself  by 
daring  to  perform  it  It  is  because  an  action  pro- 
duces an  overbalance  of  pleasure  or  pain  to  the 
greatest  number  of  sentient  beings,  and  not  merely 
because  its  consequences  are  beneficial  or  injurious 
to  the  author  of  that  action,  that  it  is  good  or  evil. 
Nay,  this  latter  consideration  has  a  tendency  to 
pollute  the  purity  of  virtue,  inasmuch  as  it  consists 
in  the  motive  rather  than  in  the  consequences  of  an 
action.  A  person  who  should  labour  for  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind  lest  he  should  be  tormented 
eternally  in  HeU,  would,  with  reference  to  that 
motive,  possess  as  little  claim  to  the  epithet  of  vir- 
tuous, as  he  who  should  torture,  imprison,  and 
bum  them  aliw^  a  more  usual  and  natural  con- 
sequence of  such  principles,  for  the  sake  of  the 
enjoyments  of  Heaven* 

My  neighbour,  presuming  on  his  strength,  may 
direct  me  to  perform  or  to  refrain  from  a  parw 
ticular  action  ;  indicating  a  certain  arbitrary  pe- 
luilty  in  tlie  event  of  disobedience  within  his  power 
to  inflict  My  action,  if  modified  by  his  menaces, 
can  in  no  degree  participate  in  virtue.  He  tuu 
afforded  me  no  criterion  as  to  what  is  right  or 
wrong.  A  king,  or  an  assembly  of  men,  may  publish 
a  proclamation  affixing  any  penalty  to  any  par 
ticular  action,  but  that  is  not  immoral  because  such 
penalty  is  affixed.  Nothmg  is  more  evident  than 
that  the  epithet  of  virtue  is  inapplicable  to  the  re- 
fraining from  that  action  on  account  of  the  evil 
arbitrarily  attached  to  it  If  the  action  is  in  itself 
beneficial,  virtue  would  rather  consist  in  not  re- 
fraining from  it,  but  in  firmly  defying  the  personal 
consequences  attachixi  to  its  performance. 

Some  usurper  of   supernatural  eneri^y  might 
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ur  distorted,  or  inflated,  yet  retains  those  qualiti«>8 
whieh  easentially  divide  it  from  all  others  ;  so  that 
hemlock  continues  to  be  poison,  and  the  violet  does 
not  cease  to  emit  its  odour  in  whatever  soil  it  may 
grow. 

We  consider  our  own  nature  too  superficially. 


We  look  on  all  that  in  ourselves  with  which  we 
can  discover  a  resemblance  in  others ;  and  con- 
sider those  resemblances  as  the  materials  of  moral 
knowledge.  It  Is  in  the  diffisrences  that  it  actually 
consists. 


ION;   OR,   OP  THE  ILIAD; 

CrfBsUtct  trms  9Utt. 


SociUTES  and  Ion. 

Socrates. — Hail  to  tliee,  O  Ion  {  from  whence 
retumest  tliou  amongst  us  now  t — from  thine  own 
native  Ephesus  t 

Ion. — No,  Socrates ;  I  come  from  Epidaurus 
and  the  feasts  in  honour  of  JBsculapius. 

Socrates. — Had  the  Epidaurians  instituted  a 
contest  of  rhapsody  in  honour  of  the  God  t 

Ion. — And  not  in  rhapsodies  alone  ;  there  were 
contests  in  every  species  of  music 

Socrates. — And  in  which  did  you  contend! 
And  what  was  the  success  of  your  efforts ! 

Ion. — 1  bore  away  the  first  prize  at  the  games, 
O  Socrates. 

Socrates. — Well  done  !  You  have  now  only  to 
consider  how  you  shall  win  the  Panathensea. 

Ion. — That  may  also  happen,  God  willing. 

Socrates. — Your  profession,  O  Ion,  has  ofiea 
appeared  to  me  ad  enviable  one.  For,  together 
with  the  nicest  care  of  your  person,  and  the  most 
studied  elegance  of  dress,  it  imposes  upon  you  the 
necessity  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  many 
and  excellent  poets,  and  especially  with  Homer, 
the  most  admirable  of  them  alL  Nor  is  it  merely 
because  you  can  repeat  the  verses  of  this  great 
poet,  that  I  envy  yon,  but  because  you  fiUhom  his 
inmost  thoughts.  For  he  is  no  rhi^psodist  who  does 
not  understand  the  whole  scope  and  intention  of 
the  poet,  and  b  not  capable  of  interpreting  it  to 
his  audience.  This  he  cannot  do  without  a  fiill 
comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  author  he 
undertakes  to  illustrate ;  and  worthy,  indeed,  of 
envy  are  those  who  can  fulfil  these  conditions. 

Ion. — Thou  q>eakeet  truth,  O  Socrates.  And, 
indeed,  I  have  expended  my  study  particularly  on 
this  part  of  my  professioo.  I  flatter  myself  that 
no  man  living  excels  me  in  the  interpretation  of 
Homer ;  neither  Mctrodoms  of  Lsmpsacus,  nor 
Stesimbrottts  the  Thasian,  nor  Glauoo,  nor  any 
other  rhapsodist  of  the  present  times  can  express 
so  many  various  and  beautiful  thoughts  upon  Homsr 
M  I  can. 


Socrates. — I  am  persuaded  of  your  eminent 
skill,  O  Ion.  You  will  not,  I  hope,  refuse  me  a 
specimen  of  it ! 

loN. — And,  indeed,  it  would  be  worth  your  white 
to  hear  me  declaim  upon  Homer.  I  deserve  a 
golden  crown  from  hb  admirers. 

Socrates. — And  I  will  find  leisure  some  day  or 
other  to  request  you  to  favour  me  so  far.  At 
present,  I  will  only  trouble  you  with  one  question. 
Do  you  excel  in  explaining  Homer  alone,  or  are 
you  conscious  of  a  similar  power  with  regard  to 
Hesiod  and  Archilochus ! 

Ion. — I  possess  this  high  degree  of  skill  with 
regard  to  Homer  alone,  and  I  consider  that  sufii* 
dent. 

Socrates. — Are  there  any  subjects  upon  which 
Homer  and  Hesiod  say  the  same  things ! 

Ion. — Many,  as  it  seems  to  me. 

Socrates. — Whether  do  you  demonstrate  these 
things  better  in  Homer  or  Hesiod  t 

Ion. — In  the  same  numner,  doubtless ;  inasmudi 
as  they  say  the  same  words  witli  regard  to  the 
same  things. 

Socrates. — But  with  regard  to  those  things  in 
which  they  differ  ; — Homer  and  Hesiod  both  treat 
of  divination,  do  they  not ! 

Ion. — Certainly. 

Socrates. — Do  you  think  that  you  or  a  diviner 
would  make  the  best  exposition,  respecting  all  tliat 
these  poets  say  of  divination,  both  as  they  agree 
and  as  they  differ ! 

Ion. — A  diviner  probably. 

Socrates. — Suppose  you  were  a  diviner,  do  yoo 
not  think  that  you  could  expUin  the  discrepandes 
of  those  poets  on  the  subjeet  of  your  profession^  if 
you  understand  their  argument ! 

Ion. — Clearly  so. 

Socrates.— How  does  it  happen  then  that  you 
are  possessed  of  skiH  to  illnstrats  Homer,  and  not 
Hesiod,  or  any  other  poet  in  an  equal  degree  t  h 
die  subject-matter  of  the  poetry  of  Homer  different 
tnm  all  other  poeti^t    Doea  he  not  prindpally 
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roasoning  on  the  sabject ;  but  when  his  opinion  was 
required  of  Polygnotus,  or  any  one  single  painter 
you  please,  awoke,  paid  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
discoursed  on  it  with  great  eloquence  and  sagacity } 

Ion. — Never,  by  Jupiter  ! 

Socrates. — Did  you  ever  know  any  one  rery 
skilful  in  determining  the  merits  of  Dsedalus,  the 
son  of  Metion,  Epius,  the  son  oC  Panopus,  Theo* 
dorus  the  Samian,  or  any.  other  great  sculptor, 
who  was  immediately  at  a  loss,  and  felt  sleepy,  the 
moment  any  other  sculptor  was  mentioned  ! 

Ion. — I  never  met  with  such  a  person  certainly. 

Socrates. — Nor,  do  I  tliink,  that  you  ever  met 
with  a  man  professing  himself  a  judge  of  poetry 
and  rhapsody,  and  competent  to  criticise  cititer 
Olympus,  Thamyris,  Orpheus,  or  Phcmius  of 
Ithaca,  the  rhapsodist,  who,  the  moment  he  came 
to  Ion  the  Ephcsian,  felt  himself  quite  at  a  loss, 
utterly  incompetent  to  judge  whether  he  rhapoo- 
dised  well  or  ill. 

Ion. — I  cannot  refute  you,, Socrates,  but  of  this 
I  am  conscious  to  myself :  that  I  excel  all  men  in 
the  copiousness  and  beauty  of  my  illustrations  of 
Homer,  as- all  who  have  beard  me  will  confess,  and 
with  respect  to  other  poets,  I  am  deserted  of  this 
power.  It  is  for  you  to- consider  what  may  be  the 
cause  of  this  distinction. 

Socrates. — I  will  tell  you^  O  Ion,  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  cause  of  this  inequality  of  power. 
It  is  that  you  are  not  master  of  any  art  for  the 
illustration  of  Homer,  but  it  is  a  divine  influence 
which  moves  you,  like  that  which  resides  in  the 
stone  called  Magnet  by  Euripides,  and  Heraclea  by 
tlie  people.  For  not  only  does  this  stone  possess 
the  power  of  attracting  iron  rings,  but  it  can  com- 
municate to  them  the  power  of  attracting  other 
rings  ;  so  that  you  may  sec  sometimes  a  long  chain 
of  rings,  and  other  iron  substances,  attached  and 
suMpended  one  to  the  other  by  tliis  influence.  And 
as  the  power  of  tlie  stone  circulates  through  all  the 
links  of  this  scries,  and  attaches  each  to  each,  so 
the  Muse,  communicating  through  tlioso  whom  she 
has  flrst  inspired,  to  all  others  capable  of  sharing 
in  the  inspiration,  the  influence  of  that  flrst  cntlm- 
siamn,  creatt^s  a  chain  and  a  succession.  For  the 
authors  of  those  great  poems  which  we  admire,  do 
not  attain  to  exoellcnee  through  the  rules  of  any 
art,  but  they  uttiT  tlieir  beautiful  melodies  of  verse 
in  a  state  of  inspiration,  and,  as  it  were,  postcssed 
by  a  spirit  not  their  own.  Thus  tlie  composers  of 
lyrical  poetry  create  those  admired  songs  of  theirs 
in  a  state  of  divine  insanity,  Uke  the  Corybanles, 
who  lose  all  control  over  their  reason  in  tho  enthu- 
siasm of  the  sacred  dance  ;  and,  during  this  super- 
natural powii>8sion,  arc  excited  to  the  rhythm  and 
harmony  which  they  communicate  to  men.    Like 


tlie  Bacchantes,  who,  when  poesossed  by  the  God 
draw  honey  and  milk  from  the  rivers,  in  which, 
when  they  come  to  their  senses,  they  And  nothing 
but  simple  water.     For  the  souls  of  die  poets,  as 
poets  tell  us,  have  this  peculiar  ministration  in  the 
worid.    They  tell  us  that  these  souls,  flying  like 
bees  from  flower  to  flower,  and  wandering  over  tlie 
gardens  and  tlie  meadows  and  the  honey-flowing 
fountains  of  the  Muses,  return  to  us  laden  with 
the  sweetness  of  melody ;  and  arrayed  as  tliey  are 
in  the  plumes  of  rapid  imagination,  they  speak 
truth.    For  a  poet  is  indeed  a  tiling  ethereally 
light,  winged,  and  sacred,  nor  can  ho  compose 
anything  worth  calling  poetry  until  he  becomes 
inspired,  and,  as  it  were,  mad,  or  whilst  any  reason 
remains  in  him.    For  whilst  a  man  retains  any 
portion  of  the  thing  called  reason,  he  is  utterly 
incompetent  to  produce  poetry  or  to  vaticinate. 
Thus,  those  who  declaim  various  and  beautiful 
poetry  upon  any  subject,  as  for  instance  upon 
Homer,  are  not  enabled  to  do  so  by  art  or  study  ; 
but  every  rhapsodist  or  poet,  whether  dithyrarobic, 
encomiastic,  choral,  epic,  or  iambic,  is  excellent  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  participation  in  the 
divine  influence^andthe  degree  in  which  the  Muse 
itself  has  descended  om  him.    fai  other  respects, 
poets  may  be  suffieiantlj^  ignorant  and  incapable. 
For  they  do  not  compose  according  to  any  art 
which  thny  have  acquired,  but  from  the  impulse  of 
the  divinity  within  them  ;  for  did  they  know  any 
roles  of  criticism  according  to  which  they  could 
compose  beautiful  verses  upon  one  subject,  they 
would  be  able  to  exert  the  same  faculty  with 
respect  to  alitor  any  other.    The  God  seems  pur- 
posely to  have  deprived  all  poets,  prophets,  and 
soothsayers  of  every  particle  of  reason  and  under- 
standing, the  better  to  adapt  them  to  their  employ- 
ment'as  his  ministers  and  interpreters  ;  and  that 
we,  their  auditons,  may  acknowledge  that  those 
who  write  so  beautiftilly,  are  possessed,  and  address 
us,  inspired  by  the  God.  [Tynnicus  the  Chalcidean, 
is  a  manifest  prodf  of  this,  fbr  be  never  before 
composed  any  poem  worthy  to  be  remembered  ; 
and  yet,  was  the  author  of  that  Fiean  which  every- 
body sings,  and  which  excels  almost  every  other 
hymn,  and  which  he,  himself,  acknowledges  to  havo 
been  insi>ired  by  the  Muse.    And,  thus,  it  appears 
to  me,  that  the  God  proves  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
these  transcendant  poems  are  not  human  as  tlie 
work  of  men,  but  divine  as  coming  from  the  Go<l. 
Poets  then  are  the  interpreters  of  the  diviniaes — 
each  being  possessed  by  some  one  deity  ;  and  to 
make  this  apparent,  the  God  designedly  inspires 
the  worst  poets  with  the  sublimcst  verse.     Docs  it 
seem  to  you  that  I  am  in  the  right,  O  Ion  I 

Ion. — Yis,  by  Jupiter  !  My  mind  is  enlightened 
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Wmi^  tnj  */  dw«R  ^n^  '  uui  a  Cbft  waoL 

•hrtfi  mrmmiiiMl  k;  vn  ay.niwnif  frvniil7  p«»rv«ii, 

o«M  Maim  vfam  'fMir^  to  <lni^Ml  ir  iaj 
I 

J/^^  T'>  «iy  A»  cnrth,  «*  ^vwilii  vie 

hf'    Mat./  aim^irif  ih«»tn.  w^  fr^f^r'.r,     I. 

•7**  ft  «>H  •'%rfA-mXj  *x%   n^,  ^^1  ',-r*rr»-^>-  h ;.  -  t 

ff  Ui*7  w«^,  f    i*«is(h,  U«.ir.3f  tjj^r  OK/r^y  ;  if  -Jy-y 
ali/^iM  Uf*;^,  f  finri*t  ir«-p,  gM/iS(  witiv^qt  iu 

«lit//r  w  th<>>  iMt  li/ik  '/f  that  r(uin  nhkh  I  )i»v<» 
tUmffiln^   M  h*ld   l/»if*-fh*rr  thr'/tjj(h  th«  power  r/f 

Mi/MU  IffiiiM,  f/f  whkh  tiM  |y,*'t  u  the  fint-arM 
tlif«M((h  *tl  th«i««i  th^i  (if0\  inf\tHfntvtn  whv'\uf\t^ 
Ifiin/I  h*'  mUirtM,  m  th*-/  r«i*liict  t>iM  ptfwtfr  one  t/» 
th^  /HImt  ;  tuul  ihnn,  m  rinKn  frrmi  the  nt/me,  no 
iMfiV*  »  Wirig  VTi#««  of  rhonm  fljuirefn,  t#-arheni,  arid 
^\art\t\«m  frmn  ihn  Mum-.  Hfftnn  poetu  ai^  in- 
(|ii«<ii<'<iri  hy  ofM»  Mii«i««,  «r/frMt  hy  another  ;  we  t-all 
Ihem  |»o«iiiMwierf,  and  thi«  word  nrally  ex|ircMeii  the 
truth,  for  Ihey  are  held.  Other*,  who  ar«  int^-r- 
liml^n,  »re  itmpired  hy  the  timt  link%  the  poeU, 
Mid  ar«  fllUfl  wiUi  enthuMacm,  tome  hy  one,  aoioe 
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SocRiTB. — Enough.  Now,  O  Ion,  would  a  phy- 
ridan  or  a  charioteer  be  the  better  judge  aa  to 
Homer's  Mgadty  on  this  subject ! 

Ion. — Of  course,  a  charioteer. 

Socrates. — Because  he  understands  th»  art — 
or  firom  what  other  reason  t 

Io!f. — From  his  knowledgjB-  of  th»  art. 

Socrates. — For  one  scienoe  i»  not  gifted  with 
tho  power  of  judging  of  another — a  steersman,,  for 
instance,  does  not  understand  medicine- 1 

lox. — Without  doubL. 

SocRtf  ES. — Nor  a  ph^cian,  architecture ! 

lox—  Of  course  not. 

Socrates. — Is  it  not  thus  with  every  art !  If  we 
are  adepts  in  one,  we  are  ignorant  nf  another.  But 
first  t^  me,  do  not  all  art»di£Esr  one  from,  the  oth«r ! 

Ion, — They  do. 

Socrates.— Fur  you,,  as  well  as  T,  can  testify 
that  when  we  say  an  art  is  the  knowledge  of  one 
thing,  we  do  not  mean  that  it  is  the  knowledge  of 
another. 

Ion. — C^rtanily. 

Socrates.— For,  if  each  art  contained  the  know- 
ledge of  all  things,  why  should  we-  call  them  by 
different  names  t  we  do  so  that  we  may  distinguish 
them  one  from  the  other.  Thus,  you  as  well  as  I, 
know  that  these  are  five  fingers  ;  and  if  I  asked 
you  whethfii  we  both  meant  the  same  thing  or  an- 
tther,  when  we  speak  of  arithmetic— would  yott 
not  say  the  same  1 

Ion. — Yes. 

Socrates. — And  teH  ■»,  iriien  we  learn  one  art, 
we  must  both  learn  the  same  things  with  regard  to 
it ;  and  other  thinga  if  we  leam  another  I 

Ion. — Certainly. 

Socrates. — And  he  who  is  not  versed  i»  aa  art, 
is  not  a  good  judge  of  what  is  said  or  done  with 
respect  to  it  t 

Ion. — Certainly  not. 

Socrates. — To  return  to  tlie  verses  which  yon 
just  recited^  do  you  thiak  that  you  or  a  charioteer 
would  be  better  amiable  of  deciding  whether  Homer 
had  spoken  rightly  or  not ! 

Ion. — Doubtless  a  charioteer. 

Socrates^— For  yoo  are  a  ihapeodist^  and  not  a 
charioteer ! 

loN. — Yes. 

Socrates.— And  the  art  of  redting  VOTWt  is 
different  from  that  off  driving  chariots  t 

Ion.— Certainly. 

Socrates.— And  if  it  ia  diffbrsiit»  ii  mppoees  a 
knowledge  of  different  things  1 

Ion.— Certainly. 

Socrates. — And  when  Homer  introduces  Heca- 
m«Hle,  the  concubine  of  Nestor,  giving  Machaon  a 
pfMwet  to  drink,  and  he  speaks  tlius  : — 


0&f»  Upcuiy^i^f.  iwl  IF  dF/ffior  Krri  rvfAv 

JL  A'.  639. 

Does  it  belong  ti>  the  medical  or  rhapsodical  art, 
to  determine  whether  Homer  spoaks  righUy  on 
this  subject ! 

Ion. — The  medicaL 

Socrates. — And  when  he  says  >« 

*H  re  icoT*  iypa6\ou>  fichs  K4pas  ififit/uanat 

/Z.  <6.  80. 

Does,  it  belong  to  the  rhapsodical  or  the  piscatorial 
art,  to  determine  whether  he  speaks  righUy  or 
not! 

Ion. — Manifesdy  to  the  piscatorial  art. 

SoCBXTES.— Consider  vdiether  you  are  not  in- 
^iied  to  make  some  such  demand  as  this  to 
me: — Come,  Socrates,  since  you  have  found  in 
Homer  an  accurate  description  of  these  arts,  assist 
me  also  in  the  inquiry  as  to  his  competence  on  the 
subject  of  soothsayers  and  divination ;  and  how 
fsr  he  speaks  well  or  ill  on  such  subjects  ;  for  he 
often  treats  of  them  in  the  Odyssey,  and  especially 
when  he  introduces  Theoclymenus  the  Soothsayer 
of  the  Melampians,  prophesying  to  the  Suitors : — 

^oiiuun^rl  Ktuehp  r6S«  vdtrxcrc  ;  tnmrl  fiiw  6fi4»p 
ZlXioTM  jrc^oAoi  re  wftocmrd  re  p4p$9  re  yvta, 
Oifmyii  Si  M8i}«,.  MdKpvrrtu  9h  xofMud* 
ZUUi^MP  re  wp4ov  wpidvpoPf  w\§lri  94  ical  ab?Ji 
*lmipmp  fyffiSffU  6r^  (6^p^  ii4XMS  84 
Oiffopw  4iear6^mKiyKaKi|  8*  9isMf»ofUP  Ax^^f*t 

Odyu,  1^.  851. 

Often  too  in  tlM  Iliad,,  as  at  the  battle  at  the  walls; 
for  he  there 


"Oppis  ydp  <r^  Mi\$9  w9fnia'4fUPM  fUfutHcuff 
Aier^f  ^nr^f ,  ^  itpt^rtpii  Ao^r  44pyttp, 
^ouHinrra  Zpimpra  ^4pti¥  Mx*^^^  w4\mpop, 
Zotifp,  fr*  iawedpoPTor  icod  olhrm  K^Brro  x<^^f • 
K^e  y^  ainhp  lx<»^«  ^"^  frrijeos  irapA  Seip^, 


•  Tempered  In  this,  the  nymph  of  f«»nn  dWine, 
Poun  a  laife  pftrtloo  of  the  Pramnlnn  wine  ; 
With  goate'-mllk  obeeee,  a  fUvoroua  taste  bentows, 
And  last  with  floor  the  emilinf  enrfaoe  etrewe. 

Pope,  Hook  II. 
t  She  pluMfed,  and  instant  shot  the  dark  prof«»und : 
As,  beartef  death  in  the  fallactoiu  bait. 
From  the  bent  angle  rinke  the  leaden  weight 

Pifpe,  Hook  24. 
%  O  raeeto  death  derote  *  with  Stygian  shade 
Each  destined  peer  impending  Fates  invade ; 
With  tears  yotir  wan  distorted  cheeks  are  dmwncd. 
With  sanguine  drope  the  walls  ars  ruMed  ri'und : 
Thick  swarms  the  spacious  hall  with  howling  ghosts, 
To  people  Orcue,  and  tiM  burning  cnasta. 
N<»r  giTee  the  stm  his  golden  orb  to  roll. 
But  unlTersal  night  usurpe  the  pole. 

Pope,  lt<iuk  & 
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•w.lu4  M,  If'^N^v  1iaH<  J  •ail  1^.  Ill  *iJt.  imp  m^m 
««.••. f.'^  '^  viiMfU-ti*  r**iM^«  M.  til*  nnii-ir-iiir  mk. 
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«.'.-|fi.l   «««N/   lt«.  )|fM^Mtl  <yf  mMtA  iktUd^. 
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MENEXENUS;   OH,  THE  FUNERAL  ORATION. 


Ion. — By  far,  O  Socrates. 

SonuTBS. — Aud  you  are  also  the  most  exoeUent 
general  among  the  Greeks  t 

Ion. — I  am.    I  learned  the  art  from  Homer. 

Socrates. — How  is  it  then,  by  Jupiter,  that 
being  both  the  best  general  and  the  best  rfaapso- 
dist  among  us,  that  you  continuaUy  go  about 
Greece  rhapsodising,  and  never  lead  our  armies  I 
Does  it  seem  to  you  that  the  Greeks  greatly 
need  golden-crowned  rhapeodists,  and  have  no 
want  of  generals ! 

Ion. — My  native  town,  O  Socrates,  is  ruled  by 
yours,  and  requires  no  general  for  her  wars  ; — and 
neither  will  your  city  nor  the  Lacedemonians  elect 
me  to  lead  their  armies — you  think  your  own 
generals  sufficient. 

Socrates. — My  good  Ion,  are  yoo  acquainted 
with  ApoUodorus  the  Cyzieenian  ! 

Ion. — What  do  you  mean  i 

Socrates. — He  whom,  though  a  stranger,  the 
Athenians  often  elected  general ;  and  Phanosthenes 
the  Andrian,  and  Heraclides  the  Clazomenian,  all 
foreigners,  but  whom  this  city  has  chosen,  as  being 
great  men,  to  lead  its  armies,  and  to  fill  other  high 
offices.  Would  not,  therefore.  Ion  the  Ephesian 
be  elected  and  honoured  if  he  were  esteemed 
capable  I    Were  not  the  Ephesians  originally  from 


Athens,  and  is  Ephesusthe  least  of  cities!  But 
if  you  spoke  true,  Ion,  and  praise  Homer  accord- 
ing to  art  and  knowledge,  you  have  deceived  me, — 
since  you  declared  that  you  were  learned  on  the 
subject  of  Homer,  and  would  communicate  your 
knowledge  to  me — but  you  have  disappointed  me^ 
and  are  far  from  keeping  your  word.  For  you  will 
not  explain  in  what  you  are  so  excessively  clever, 
though  I  greatly  desire  to  leam  ;  but,  as  various  as 
Proteus,  you  change  from  one  thing  to  another, 
and  to  escape  at  last,  you  disappear  in  the  form  of 
a  general,  without  disclosing  your  Homeric  wisdom. 
If,  therefore,  you  possess  tlie  learning  which  you 
promised  to  expound  on  the  subject  of  Homer,  you 
deceive  me  and  are  false.  But  if  you  are  eloquent 
on  the  subject  of  this  Poet,  not  through  knowledge, 
but  by  inspiration,  being  possessed  by  him,  ignorant 
the  while  of  the  wisdom  and  beauty  you  display, 
then  I  allow  that  you  are  no  deceiver.  Choose 
then  whether  you  will  be  cousidei^ed  false  or  in- 
spired! 

Ion. — It  is  far  better,  O  Socrates,  to  be  thoug|it 
inspired 

Socrates. — It  is  better  both  for  you  and  for  us, 
O  Ion,  to  say  that  you  are  the  inspired,  and  not  Uie 
learned,  eulogist  of  Homer. 


MENEXENUS;    OR,  THE  FUNERAL  ORATION, 

9  JftKsmtnt 


Socrates  and  Mbnsxenus. 

Socrates. — Whence  comest  thou,0  Menexenus ! 
from  the  forum ! 

Mjenexenus^ — Even  so  ;  and  from  the  senate- 
house. 

Socrates. — What  was  thy  business  indth  the 
Situate !  Art  thou  persuaded  that  thou  hast  attained 
to  that  perfection  of  discipline  and  philosophy, 
from  which  thou  mayest  aspire  to  undertake 
greater  matters !  Wouldst  thou,  at  thine  age,  my 
wonderful  friend,  assume  to  thyself  the  govern- 
ment of  us  who  are  thine  elders,  lest  thy  funUy 
should  at  any  time  fail  in  affording  us  a  protector  ! 

Menexenus. — If  thou,  O  Socrates,  shouldst  per- 
mit and  counsel  me  to  enter  into  public  life,  I  would 
earnestly  endeavour  to  fit  myself  for  the  attempt 
If  otherwise,  I  would  abstain.  On  the  present 
occasion,  I  went  to  the  senate-house,  merely  from 
having  heard  that  the  senate  was  about  to  elect 
one  to  Mpcak  concerning  those  who  arc  dead.  Tliuu 


knowest  that  the  celebration  of  their  funeral 
approaches ! 

Socrates. — Assuredly.  But  whom  havo  they 
chosen! 

Menexenus. — The  election  is  deferred  until  to- 
morrow ;  I  imagine  that  either  Dion  or  Archinus 
will  be  chosen. 

Socrates. — In  truth,  Menexenus,  the  condition 
of  him  who  dies  in  battle  is,  in  every  respect,  for- 
tunate and  glorious.  If  he  is  poor,  he  is  conducted 
to  his  tomb  with  a  magnificent  and  honourable 
funeral,  amidst  the  praises  of  all  ;  if  even  he  were 
a  coward,  his  name  is  included  in  a  panegyric  pro- 
nounced by  the  most  learned  men  ;  from  which  all 
the  vulgar  expressions,  which  unpremeditated  com- 
position might  admit,  have  been  excluded  by  the 
careful  labour  of  leisure  ;  who  praise  so  admirably, 
enlarging  u\Km  every  topic  remotely,  or  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  subject,  and  blending  ao 
eloquent  a  variety  of  oxprcssious,  that,  pr&'iMiig  in 
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•ftnr  fhiry  hftvr 
inki  pnwMHtw  M  ilw  omiiir.  Hit  ci|«iim« 
iKtM  imfiiMHl  iif  in%  o«  n  ntujmny  will  )m4  mr  nnrr 
ihMi  thivr  tUjt-»  ihiinruim»k  tmA  thr  pmnimanK 
inr4tiih  nf  thr  «iml»  dapcvnda  thn«i|:h  the  ruv 
into  thr  mind,  miJ  chnfr*  Ia  it  ;  wi  that  it  i*  oAm 
thive  or  fmir  dAj^n  brfi«v  1  mmr  to  mv  tniPNi 
mfBrimtlv  to  |trrr«*i«-r  in  «hat  pMl  of  t)ir  wnrM  I 
an,  or  hiccmh!  in  |irnwMlin|{  m«*w*If  tiuU  1  do  ii«)t 
inhaliit  one  of  the  iiJuidii  iif  thr  hWivrd.  So  ikil- 
ful  are  iheae  oratnrn  of  oun. 

MuEXvu-ft. — Thou  alwm}-v  Uiif:h«^  at  the  or»- 
tura,  O  Socrates.  i>n  the  pre»«^it  occaiuiiii,  htiw. 
ever,  the  unforeseen  ekTtion  mill  pn'clu«lc  tlio 
perwxi  choeen  from  the  advantages  of  a  |ireranoerltHl 
speech  ;  the  spcsker  will  pn>bably  be  reduced  to 
tfas  necessity  of  extemporising. 

SociuTn. — How  so,  my  gvwd  friend  t  Every 
one  of  the  csndidates  has,  without  doubt,  his 
oration  prepared  ;  and  if  not,  there  m-ero  little 
difficulty,  on  this  occasion,  of  inventing  an  unpnv 
meflitate<l  s]M'«*ch.  If,  indce<l,  tho  qut^tion  were 
of  AtlienianH,  who  fthould  speak  in  the  IVloiKinne- 
mis  ;  or  of  IVloiNinnesiaiis,  «'ho  hliould  HfK'ak  at 
Atlienii,  an  orator  mho  would  penwade  and  be 
appUuile«l,  must  employ  all  the  resources  of  bis 
■kill.  Hut  to  tlie  orator  who  contends  fur  tlie 
apprtiliatitin  of  thots  whom  he  praises,  success 
will  U«  little  difficult. 

Milnkxi.m '^.     In  that  thy  opinion,  O  Socrates  t 

S4K-HAnx     In  truth  it  iit. 

Mkm£\i.m-s.  Shiiuldftt  thou  coni«ider  thyself 
e(iin|«rlrnt  to  piMii(iun<*e  tlii»  oration,  if  thou  fJiouldst 
he  rhiMrii  bv  the  n»iuite  I 

9 

S«H  MATKb.  Tlii're  wnuld  be  mtthing  astcmishing 
if  I  iJuHikl  «Miuudrrniyiirlfe«]ual  to  fwch  an  under- 
lakiiig.  My  niiMn>«  in  ciwlory  «&»  fttrfivt  in 
U»e  »c*M*niv  wb.tfh  »)i«*  uui:hi,  and  l&sd  fonned 
iaai\y  other  raivlk-ui  iirak«>,  sud  v«ie  i)i  tiw  moss 


Mv,  if  thoi 
Sociun 
}T«t(Tday 
Ut«i  overt 
ihoa  Hiya 
choose  an 

oratcir  toi 
part  such  i 
prul*ble  tl 
w«>avinx  • 
might  Iwvi 
Mkmexi 
said  I 

SoCIUTI 

ktuiK'd  it 

niintrcHS,  i 

not  iKirn  p 

Mknexi 

Scm;kati 

sliiiiild  I  p 

Mencxe 

dihcoursc  ; 

lightful  to 

other.     I  i 

SoCRATE 

old,  attemi 

Menexb 

speak,  how 

SOCRATB 

quire.  In 
strip  naked 
ynu.  at  leai 
fijkokc  thus, 
in  «h'iM-  b 
b(xn  delive 


FRAGMENTS 


FROM  THE  REPUBLIC  OP  PLATa 


t.  But  it  would  be  almost  impnmble  to  build 
jronr  city  in  such  a  snoatiou  that  it  wuuld  need  no 
fanports. — Impossible. — Other  penom  would  then 
be  required,  who  might  undertake  to  conduct  fimn 
another  dty  those  things  of  which  they  stood  in 
need. — Certainly. — But  the  merchant  who  should 
return  to  his  own  city,  without  any  of  those 
articles  which  it  needed,  would  return  empty- 
handed.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  not  only 
lo  prodnoe  a  sufficient  snj^y,  but  such  artidei^ 
both  m  qnaatity  sod  in  kind,  as  may  bereiioired  to 
rsmunerate  those  who  conduct  die  imports.  There 
will  be  needed  then  more  husbandmen,  and  other 
artificers,  in  our  city.  There  will  be  needed  also 
other  persons  who  will  undertake  the  conveyance 
of  the  imports  and  the  exports,  and  these  persons 
are  called  merchants.  If  the  conmieroe  which 
these  necessities  produce  is  carried  on  by  sea,  other 
persons  will  be  required  who  are  accustomed  to 
nautical  affairs.  And,  in  the  city  itself,  how  shall 
the  products  of  each  man's  labour  be  transported 
from  one  to  another  ;  those  products,  for  the  sake 
of  the  enjoyment  and  the  ready  distribution  of 
which,  they  were  first  induced  to  institute  a  dril 
sodety  I —  By  seUing  and  buying,  surdy. —  A 
market  and  money,  as  a  symbol  of  exchange, 
arises  out  of  this  necesdty. — Evidently. — When 
the  husbandman,  or  any  other  artificer,  brings  the 
produce  of  his  hU>ours  to  the  public  place,  and 
those  who  desire  to  barter  their  produce  for  it  do 
not  happen  to  arrive  exactly  at  the  same  time, 
would  he  not  lose  his  time,  and  the  profit  of  it,  if 
he  were  to  sit  in  the  market  waiting  for  them  1 
Assuredly.  But,  there  are  persons  who,  per- 
cdving  this,  will  take  upon  themselves  the  arrange- 
ment between  the  buyer  and  the  seller.  In  con- 
stituted civil  societies,  those  who  are  employed  on 
this  service,  ought  to  be  the  infirm,  and  unable  to 
perform  any  other ;  but,  exchanging  on  one  hand 
for  money,  what  any  person  comes  to  seU,  and 
giving  the  artides  thus  bought  for  a  similar  equi- 
valent to  those  who  might  wish  to  buy. 


other  furniture.  They  must  have  scarce  oin^ 
ments  and  perfumes,  women,  and  a  thousand 
superfluities  of  the  same  character.  The  things 
which  we  mentioned  as  sufficienty  housesy  and 
dotiies,  and  food,  are  not  enough.  Painting  and 
mosaic-work  must  be  cultivated,  and  wodu  in  gdd 
and  ivory.  The  sodety  must  be  enlarged  in  con- 
sequence. This  dty,  which  is  of  a  healthy  pro> 
portion,  will  not  sniBosi,  bvl  H  must  be  iinihiilslMiil 
a  imihitnde  of  pewmis,  whomi  eeenpations 
by  no  means  indi^eosable.  Huntsmen  and 
mimics,  persons  whose  occupation  it  b  to  arrange 
forms  and  colours,  persons  whose  trade  is  the  cul 
tivation  of  the  more  delicate  arts,  poets  and  their 
ministers,  rhapsodists,  actors,  dancers,  manu&o- 
turers  of  all  kinds  of  instruments  and  sdiemes  oi 
female  dress,  and  an  immense  crowd  of  other 
ministers  to  pleasure  and  necesdty.  Do  you  not 
think  we  should  want  sdioolmasters,  tutors,  nurses, 
hair-dressers,  barbers,  manufacturers  and  cooks  1 
Should  we  not  want  pig-drivers,  which  were  not 
wanted  in  our  more  modest  dty,  in  this  one,  and  a 
multitude  of  others  to  administer  to  other  animals, 
which  would  then  become  necessary  artides  of 
food^— or  should  we  not !— Certainly  we  should*— 
Should  we  not  want  phydcians  much  more,  living 
in  this  manner  than  before  1  The  same  tract  uf 
country  would  no  longer  provide  sustenance  for  the 
state.  Must  we  then  not  usurp  from  the  territory 
of  our  neighbours,  and  then  we  should  make  ag- 
gresdons,  and  so  we  have  discovered  the  origin  of 
war  ;  which  is  the  prindpal  cause  of  the  greatest 
public  and  private  calamities. — C.  xL 


II. — Description  of  a  frugal  enjoyment  of  the 
goods  of  the  worid. 


IV. — And  first,  we  must  improve  upon  tiie  eom- 
posers  of  fSsbulous  histories  in  verse,  to  eompose 
them  according  to  the  rules  of  moral  beauty  ;  and 
those  not  composed  according  to  the  rales  must  be 
rejected  ;  and  we  must  persuade  mothers  and 
nurses  to  teach  those  which  we  approve  to  theii 
children,  and  to  form  their  minds  by  moral  fid>les, 
fiur  more  than  their  bodies  by  their  hands* — Lib.  ii 


T^— ON  TBS   DAHOKR  OP  TUB  STUDY  OF  ALUBOORICAl 

ooMPosmoH  (in  a  larob  sbnsb)  poe  touno  pboplb. 

For  a  young  person  is  not  competent  to  ju«]ge 
III. — But  with  this  system  of  life  some  are  not     what  portions  of  a  fid)ulous  compodtion  are  alle- 
contented.    They  must  have  beds  and  tables,  and     gorical  and  what  literal ;  but  the  opinions  produced 
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N'.f  ►Jj'n.rl  ifi'ith'-m  t/rr.fy  th'ir  *Ji:l'Ir»ri  l.y 
i}i«  *»•  iit\.\'  *>.,  t)i;4t  '««^l*i  ;;*>  ait/<iijt  in  tiio  iii;;tjt^liifi*r, 
!• .-  niMiii/  >Jr»tii;V'»^»  "•  *"  ^iriMtff  foniiH  :  at  '^ricc 
lil:i  ■|Ji«iiitii;;  LtiM  ^fi^lxiUnd  rt-wirnw^  tlicir  cliiMrt'ii 
rifWiinily. 

XI.       IIIK    IMI.'K    KViKN'K    OF    FAIi»F.|IOOD    AND    ITB 

OlilOIN. 

Know  yoii  not,  tlwtt  tiwit  wliidi  \h  truly  f.ilNo,  if 

II  luny  In'  |ii'rniiMi«l  mh'  hh  to  h|rf-nk,iill,  ItotliiiiMlH 
uinl  iiii'M,  ili-tffit  f  How  ito  yoti  nu'uii  (  TIiiiH  : 
N.I  |M  rmiM  in  willing  l<>  faJHify  in  nrnttcrn  of  tlio 
lii.(lit<rii     riMioiM'ii     to     liiniM'ir    ooncrniin^    tiioM^ 

lilillli  in,  lillt  lrtlll«,  IlliOVP   lill    tilings  Ifhl  ill'  hliould 

III  I  till    (mIiu'IiimmI.      Vet,    I    UlxliThtnuil   \o\l  not. 

\  nil  lliiiil«  llint  1  tiiniii  Hoini'tlun^  prufnuiKl.  1  Miy 
ili'tl  no  |it  rniin  (•«  willini;  \\\  hit  o>mi  uiiiiil  |o  nvi'iM' 
III  III  ii»-M'i  I  .1  hil-t  IioimI,  io  lit<  Ignorant,  lo  W  ni 
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FUAGMENTS   FROM   THE   REPUBLIC   OF  l-LATO. 


<Airfaidden,eilherin  wTulpturo,  orpunting,  or  ari^i-  1 
iTCtuiv,  to  cmiiloy  llii-ir  skill  upon  fornu  of  wi  | 
inimnnil,  um-hulened,  montttrous,  or  ilUbenJ  ty]<e, 
either  in  Hie  tonaa  of  liviug  beings,  or  in  archi-  ' 
toetural  tuTUigcniciiU.  And  (he  utist  caiinbk  of 
thii  employnKnt  of  hia  &rt,  must  not  be  safTered  i 

our  community,  leit  thow  deMtoed  to  bo 
guudimna  of  the  sodetjr,  nourished  upon  Images  of  . 
deformity  and  vice,  like  cattle  upon  bad  gntss, 
gradually  gathering  and  depaatwing  erery  day  a  { 
little,  may  ignorantly  eatabliah  one  great  evil,  com-  I 
posed  of  the««  many  evil  things,  in  Ih^  mind*. — 
—a  iii.  I 

The  BUMtlroM  figvm  eaOetUriiba;iKt,  Aowner 
m  «inu  0/  thtm  it  to  ie/oMuf  a  mixturt  of  a  mtr 
ami  tiaipler  tatlt,  v&idl  ore  fimud  i%  At  mi'wti 
puifuvj  of  At  AoHuiii  Enfitnm,  htar,  KtverlhtUu, 

taiae  rtlation  to  Ac  hn^at  prcfjligae}/  and  hiltiitg 
liLCury  »A  iVA  mpurtd  (Acn,  oi  the  najttlu  Jignm 
of  C<utor  a<td  Pollux,  and  ttu  timpU  btatOf  of  At  \ 
mvfi^un  of  thtfritK  of  At  Partliaun,  hear  le  At  1 

ne  Uaulifut  and  linpU  maintn  <tf  tit  Ontt*  <^ 
thai  period.  With  a  liitnti  inWrprebUion,  a  timitar 
afdogy  miffhl  be  txtended  into  lUtrary  eompotitiini. 


Wlial  belter  evidence  can  you  reijuire  of  a  ccr- 

pu[.t  Mid  petnicioui  ■yatem  of  discipline  in  a  state, 

[I11U1  that  not  merely  persona  of  base  habits  and 

plvlivlnn  f^ployments,  but  men  who  pretend  to 

c   received    a  liberal   education,  require    the 

ntaiiee  of  lawjen  and  phyncians,  lod  thoee 

nliu  have  attwiied  to  a  singular  degree  (so 

di-xgHTale  are  theae  diseases  of  body  and  mind) 

skill.     Do  you  Dot  eoniuder  it  an   abject   pe- 

uity,  a  proof  of  the  deepest  degradation,  to  need 

be  iiinti-ucted  in  irtiat  is  just  or  what  is  needfiil, 

by  ■  nuBtpr  and  a  judge,  with  regard  to  your 

perwHial  knowledge  and  suBering  ! 

Il7'ul  teotUd  Plato  have  laid  to  a  priat,  nuh  oi 
hii  ofitf  it,  in  modtm  time*  f — C.  iiL 


1)0  you  not  think  it  an  abject  thing  to  require 
the  aniManee    of  the  medicinal  art,  not  for  the 

■0  of  wounds,  or  such  external  diseases  *s  result 
frnm  tlie  accidents  of  the  aeaaons  (mrriiiiv},  but 
on  account  of  sloth  and  the  superfluous  indul- 
gences which  we  have  alrcwly  condemned  ;  thus 
being  filled  wilh  wind  and  water,  like  holes  in 
earth,  and  compiling  tlie  elegant  succenon  of 
jEsiTulapius  to  invent  new  names,  flatulences,  and 
catarrhs,  ftc,  for  the  new  diseases  which  are  the 
progeny  of  your  huury  and  ihnh  I — L.  iiL 


Hcrodicus  bmng  pvedotribe  (niitr^B^t,  Ma- 
giiter  fxWmfnr),  and  his  health  becoming  weak, 
united  tlie  gymnsstie  with  the  medical  art,  and 
having  condemned  himself  to  a  life  of  weariness, 
afterwards  extended  tlie  same  pernicious  system 
io  others.  He  made  his  life  a  long  dealti.  For 
humouring  the  disease,  mortal  in  its  own  nature, 
to  which  he  wss  subject,  without  being  able  to 
cure  it,  he  postponed  all  otlier  purposes  to  the 
care  of  medicating  liimself,  and  through  liis  whale 
life  was  subject  to  an  access  of  his  malady,  if  lie 
departed  iu  any  degree  from  his  accustomed  diet, 
and  by  the  employment  of  this  skill,  dying  by 
degrees,  he  arrived  at  an  old  age. —  L.  iii. 

£scu1apius  never  pursued  these  systems,  nor 
Machaon  or  Podalirius.  They  never  undertimk 
the  treatment  of  those  wboae  fnune*  were  In- 
wardly and  thoroughly  diseased,  so  to  prolong  a 
worthless  existence,  and  bestow  on  a  man  a  long 
and  wretched  being,  during  which  they  might 
generate  children  in  eveiy  respect 
of  their  infiiTnity. — L.  iiL 


A  man  ought  not  to  be  a  good  judge  until  he 
be  old  ;  because  ha  ought  not  to  liave  acquire  s 
knowledge  of  wliat  uijustice  is,  until  his  under- 
standing has  arrived  at  maturity  :  not  apprehend- 
ing its  nature  from  a  consideration  of  its  existence 
in  himself;  but  having  contemplated  it  distinct 
from  his  own  nattuv  in  that  of  others,  for  a  long 
time,  until  he  shall  perceive  what  an  evil  it  is,  not 
&om  his  own  experience  and  its  effects  witliin 
himself,  but  from  his  observations  of  them  as 
resulting  in  otliera.  Such  a  one  were  indenl  an 
honourable  judge,  and  a  good  ;  for  he  who  has  a 
good  mind,  is  good.  But  that  judge  who  is  con- 
sidered so  wise,  who  having  himself  committed 
great  injustices,  is  supposed  to  be  qualified  for  the 
detection  of  it  in  athers,  and  who  is  quick  to  sus- 
pect, appears  keen,  indeed,  as  long  as  he  associatn 
with  those  who  resemble  him  ;  because,  deriving 
experience  from  tlie  example  afforded  by  a  consi- 
deration of  his  own  conduct  and  character,  he  acts 
with  caution  ;  but  when  he  associates  with  men  01 
universal  experience  and  real  virtue,  he  exposes 
the  defects  rmulting  from  such  experience  as  be 
poBseencs,  by  distnisting  men  luinasonably  and 
mistaking  true  virtue,  having  tio  example  of  it 
within  himself  with  which  to  compare  the  ^pear- 
Boeea  manifested  in  others ;  yet,  such  a  one  finding 


mly  ^ipears,holh  to  himsrif  and  othem, 
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HISTORY    OF    A    SIX    WEEKS'    TOUR 


THBDUOH  A  PART  OT 


FRANCE.  SWITZERLAND,  GERMANY,    AND 

HOLLAND; 

WITH   LETTERS,  DESCRIPTIVE  OF  A  SAIL  ROUND  THE  LAKE  OF  GENEVA, 

AND  OF  THE  GLACIERS  OF  CHAMOUNI. 


PREFACE. 

NoTRTNO  ctti  be  more  unpresmning  than  ^lis 
little  Tohime.  It  contains  the  account  of  some 
desultory  viaitB  by  a  party  of  young  people  to 
Boenes  which  are  now  so  familiar  to  our  country- 
men, that  few  facts  relating  to  them  can  be 
expected  to  have  escaped  the  many  more  experi- 
enced and  exact  obsenrers,  who  have  sent  their 
journals  to  the  press.  In  hct,  they  have  done 
little  else  than  arrange  the  few  materials  which  an 
imperfect  journal,  and  two  or  three  letters  to  their 
friends  in  England  afforded.  They  regret,  since 
their  little  History  is  to  be  offered  to  the  public, 
that  these  materials  were  not  more  copious  and 
complete.  This  is  a  just  topic  of  censure  to  thoee 
who  are  less  inclined  to  be  amused  than  to  con- 
demn. Thoee  whoee  youth  has  been  past  as  theirs 
(with  what  success  it  imports  not)  in  pursuing, 
like  the  swallow,  the  inconstant  summer  of  delight 


and  beauty  which  invests  this  visible  world,  will 
perfaape  find  some  entertainment  in  following  the 
anthor,  with  her  husband  and  friend,  on  foot, 
through  part  of  France  and  Switzerland,  and  in 
sailing  with  her  down  the  castled  Rhine,  through 
scenes  beaotiful  in  themselves,  but  which,  since  she 
visited  them,  a  great  poet  has  clothed  with  the 
freshness  of  a  diviner  nature.  They  will  be  inter- 
ested to  hear  of  one  who  has  visited  Meillerie,  and 
Clarens,  and  Chillon,  and  Vevai— classic  ground, 
peopled  with  tender  and  glorious  imaginations  of 
the  present  and  the  past. 

They  have  perhaps  never  talked  with  one  who 
has  beheld,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  tlie  gbiders, 
and  the  lakes,  and  the  forests,  and  the  fountains  of 
the  mighty  Alps.  Such  will  perhaps  forgive  the 
imperfections  of  their  narrative  for  the  sympathy 
which  the  adventures  and  feelings  which  it  re- 
counts, and  a  curiosity  reelecting  scenes  already 
rendered  interesting  and  illustrious,  may  excite. 


JOURNAL. 


It  is  now  nearly  three  years  since  this  journey 
took  place,  and  the  journal  I  then  kept  was  not 
very  copious  ;  but  I  have  so  often  talked  over  the 
incidents  that  befel  us,  and  attempted  to  describe 
the  scenery  through  which  we  passed,  that  I  think 
few  occurrences  of  any  interest  will  be  omitted. 

We  left  London,  July  28th,  1814,  on  a  hotter 
day  than  has  been  known  in  this  climate  for  many 
years.     I  am  not  a  good  traveller,  and  this  heal 


agreed  very  ill  with  me,  till,  on  arriving  at  Dover, 
I  was  refreshed  by  a  sea-bath.  As  we  very  much 
wished  to  cross  the  Channel  with  all  possible  speed, 
we  would  not  wait  for  the  packet  of  the  following 
day  (it  being  then  about  four  in  the  afternoon)  but 
hiring  a  small  boat,  resolved  to  make  the  passage 
the  same  evening,  the  seamen  promising  ns  a  voyage 
of  two  hours. 
The  evening  wis  most  beantiliil  ;  there  wis  bat 
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little  wind,  and  tbe  Mils  flap|wil  in  the  flagging 
birexe  :  tlie  m«ioii  n:M*,  and  nij^lit  caiiio  on,  and 
with  th«  nigliC  a  sluw,  heav^  swell,  and  a  fireah 
biveiei  which  toon  produced  a  tea  so  violent  as  to 
to«  tho  boat  Tery  much.  I  was  dreadftilly  sei^ 
sick,  atd  as  is  usually  my  custom  when  Uils 
aflSected,  I  slept  during  the  greater  part  of  tha 
night,  awaking  only  from  time  to  time  to  ask  where 
we  were,  and  to  receive  the  dismal  answer  each 
tune—"  Not  quite  half  way.*' 

The  wind  «at  violent  and  contrary  ;  if  we  eoold 
not  reach  CaUis,  the  Failors  proposed  making  for 
Boulogne.    Tli<'y  promised  only  two  hours*  sail 


from  shore,  yet  b 
were  still  &r  dista 
red  and  stormy 
lightning  became  p 
We  were  prooei 
when  suddenly  a 
and  tiie  waves  m 
sailors  acknowledfi 
ous  ;  but  they  soc 
the  wind  was  now 
the  gale  dUreetly  \ 
harbour  I  awoke  fr 
the  soil  rise  broad. 


FRANCE. 


EzoAUSTKD  with  sickness  and  fatigue,  I  walked 
over  the  sand  with  my  companions  to  the  hoteL  I 
heard  for  the  first  time  the  confused  buzz  of  voices 
speaking  a  difTorent  language  from  that  to  which  I 
had  been  accustomed ;  and  saw  a  costume  very 
unHke  that  worn  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel ;  the  women  with  high  caps  and  short  jackets  ; 
the  men  with  ear-rings ;  ladies  walking  about 
with  high  bonnets  or  coiffvLttt  lodged  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  the  hair  dragged  up  underneath,  without 
any  stray  curls  to  decorate  the  temples  or  cheeks. 
There  is,  however,  something  very  pleasing  in  the 
manners  and  appearance  of  the  people  of  Calais, 
that  prepossesses  you  in  their  favour.  A  national 
reflection  might  occur,  that  when  Edward  III. 
took  Calais,  he  turned  out  the  old  inhabitants,  and 
peopled  it  almoHt  entirely  with  our  own  country- 
men ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  manners  are  not 
Baiglish. 

We  remained  during  that  day  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  next  at  Calais :  we  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  our  boxes  the  night  before  at  tlie  En}:;li8li 
custom-house,  and  it  was  arranged  that  tlicy  should 
go  by  the  packet  of  the  following  day,  which, 
detained  by  contrary  wind,  did  not  arrive  until 
night  S***  and  I  walked  among  the  fortifications 
on  tlie  outside  of  the  town  ;  they  consisted  of  fields 
where  the  hay  was  making.  The  a8])ect  of  tlie 
country  was  rural  and  pleasant. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  about  three  in  the  after- 
noon, we  left  Csdois,  in  a  cabriolet  drawn  by  three 
horses.  To  persons  who  had  never  before  seen 
anything  but  a  spruce  English  chaise  and  post-boy, 
there  was  something  irresistibly  ludicrous  in  om* 
?>ruipage.  Our  cabriolet  was  shaped  somewhat 
ike  a  post-chaise,  except  that  it  had  only  two 


whedsyBod  oonseq 
the  sides  ;  the  fhi 
passengers.  The  th 
the  tallest  in  the  n 
formidable  by  the 
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ence  which  exists  be 
France  and  in  Eng 
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The  weather  stiU  continued  very  hot,  and  tra- 
velling produced-  a  very  bad  effect  upon  my 
health  ;  my  companions  were  induced  by  this  cir- 
cumstance to  hasten  the  journey  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  accordingly  we  did  not  rest  the  following 
nighty  and  the  next  day,  about  two,  arrived  in 
Paris. 

In  this  city  there  are  no  hotels  where  you  can 
reside  as  long  or  as  short  a  time  as  you  please,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  engage  apartments  at  an  hotel 
for  a  week.  They  were  dear,  and  not  very  plea- 
sant. As  usual,  in  France,  the  principal  apartment 
was  a  bed-chamber  ;  there  was  another  closet  with 
a  bed,  and  an  ante.chamber,  which  we  used  as  a 
sitting-room. 

The  heat  of  the  weather  was  excessive,  so  thai 
we  were  unable  to  walk  except  in  the  afternoon. 
On  the  first  evening  we  walked  to  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuileries  ;  they  are  formal  and  uninteresting, 
in  the  French  fashion,  the  trees  cut  into  shapes, 
and  without  any  grass.  I  think  the  Boulevards 
infinitely  more  pleasant.  Tins  street  nearly  sur- 
rounds Paris,  and  is  eight  miles  in  extent ;  it  is 
very  wide,  and  planted  on  either  side  with  trees. 
At  one  end  is  a  superb  cascade  which  refireshes  the 
senses  by  its  continual  splashing :  near  this  stands 
the  gate  of  St  Denis,  a  beautifiil  piece  of  sculp- 
ture. I  do  not  know  how  it  may  at  present  be 
disfigured  by  the  Gothic  barbarism  of  the  con- 
querors of  France,  who  were  not  contented  with 
retaking  the  spoils  of  Napoleon,  but,  with  impotent 
malice,  destroyed  the  monuments  of  their  own 
defeat  When  I  saw  this  gate,  it  was  in  its  nplen- 
dour,  and  made  you  imagine  that  the  days  of 
Roman  greatness  were  transported  to  Paris. 

After  remaining  a  week  in  Paris,  we  received  a 
small  remittance  that  set  us  free  from  a  land  of 
imprisonment  there,  which  we  found  very  irksome. 
But  how  should  we  proceed  !  After  talking  over 
and  rejecting  many  plans,  we  fixed  on  one  eccen- 
tric enough,  but  which,  from  its  romance,  was  very 
pleasing  to  us.  In  England  we  could  not  have  put 
it  in  execution  without  sustaining  continual  insult 
and  impertinence  ;  the  French  are  far  more  tolerant 
of  the  vagaries  of  their  neighbours.  We  resolved 
to  walk  through  France  ;  but  as  I  was  too  weak 

lor  any  considerable  distance,  and  as  C could 

not  be  supposed  to  be  able  to  walk  as  far  as  S 
each  day,  we  determined  to  purchase  an  ass,  to 
carry  our  portmanteau  and  one  of  us  by  turns. 

Early,  therefore,  on  Monday,  August  8th,  S 

and  C went  to  the  ass  market,  and  purchased 

an  ass,  and  the  rest  of  the  day,  until  four  in  the 
afternoon,  was  spent  in  preparations  for  our  depar- 
ture ;  during  which,  Madame  HiAtesse  paid  us  a 
isit,  and  attempted  to  dissuade   in   from  our 


design.  She  represented  to  us  that  a  large  army 
had  been  recently  disbanded,  that  the  soldiers  and 
officers  wandered  idle  about  the  country,  and  that 
Ua  dama  aeroient  certainemerU  enUvie»,  But  we 
were  proof  against  her  arguments,  and  packing  up 
a  few  necessaries,  leaving  the  rest  to  go  by  the 
diligence,  we  departed  in  a  fiacre  from  the  door  of 
tlie  hotel,  our  httle  ass  following. 

We  dismissed  the  coach  at  the  barrier.  It  was 
dusk,  and  the  ass  seemed  totally  unable  to  bear  one 
of  us,  appearing  to  sink  under  the  portmanteau, 
although  it  was  small  'and  light.  We  were,  how- 
ever, merry  enough,  and  thought  the  leagues  short 
We  arrived  at  Charenton  about  ten. 

Charenton  is  prettily  situated  in  a  valley,  through 
which  the  Seine  flows,  winding  among  banks 
variegated  with  trees.  On  looking  at  this  scene, 
C  exdaimed,  **  Oh  !  this  is  beautiful  enough  ; 
let  us  live  here."  This  was  her  exclamation  on 
every  new  scene,  and  as  each  surpassed  the  one 
before,  she  cried,  *<  I  am  glad  we  did  not  stay  at 
Charenton,  but  let  us  live  here." 

Finding  our  ass  useless,  we  sold  it  before  we 
proceeded  on  our  journey,  and  bought  a  mule  for 
ten  napoleons.  About  nine  o'clock  we  departed. 
We  were  clad  in  black  silk.    I  rode  on  the  mule, 

which  carried  also  our  portmanteau;  S and 

C followed,  bringing  a  snudl  basket  of  pro- 
visions. At  about  one  we  arrived  at  Gros-Bois^ 
where,  under  the  shade  of  trees,  we  ate  our  bread 
and  fruity  and  drank  our  wine,  thinking  of  Don 
Quixote  and  Sancho. 

Tke  country  through  which  we  passed  war 
highly  cultivated,  but  uninteresting ;  the  horizon 
scarcely  ever  extended  beyond  the  circumferenc* 
of  a  few  fields,  bright  and  waving  with  the  golden 
harvest  We  met  several  travellers  ;  bud  our 
mode,  although  novel,  did  not  appear  to  excite  any 
curiosity  or  remark.  This  night  we  slept  at 
Gruignes,  in  the  same  room  and  beds  in  which 
Napoleon  and  some  of  his  generals  had  rested 
during  the  Ute  war.  The  little  old  wonuin  of  the 
place  was  highly  gratified  in  having  this  Uttle  story 
to  tell,  and  spoke  in  warm  praise  of  the  Empress 
Josephine  and  Marie  Louise,  who  had  at  diffefeqt 
times  passed  on  that  road. 

As  we  conUnued  our  route,  Provins  was  the 
first  place  that  struck  us  with  interest  It  was  our 
stage  of  rest  for  the  ni^t ;  we  approached  it  at 
sunset  After  having  gained  the  summit  of  a  hill^ 
the  prospect  of  the  town  opened  upon  us  as  it  lay 
in  the  valley  below  ;  a  rocky  hill  rose  abruptly  on 
one  side,  on  the  top  of  which  stood  a  ruined 
citadel,  with  extensive  walk  and  towers  ;  lower 
down,  but  beyond,  was  the  cathedral,  and  the 
whole  formed  a  scene  for  painting.    After  having 
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following  day  to  a  conaderaticm  of  the  nuumer  in 
whidi  we  should  proceed.      S— 


-'8  sprain  ren- 
dered our  pedestrianism  impossible.  Wo  accord- 
ingly sold  our  mule,  and  bought  an  open  vaiturf, 
that  went  on  four  wheels,  for  five  napoleons,  and 
hired  a  man  with  a  mule,  for  eight  more,  to  convey 
us  to  NeufchAtel  in  six  days. 

The  suburbs  of  Troyes  were  destroyed^  and  the 
town  itself  dirty  and  uninviting.    I  remained  at  the 

inn  writing  letters,  while  S—  and  C arranged 

this  bargain  and  visited  the  cathedral  of  the  town  ; 
and  the  next  morning  we  departed  in  our  writure 
for  NeufchAteL  A  curious  instance  of  French 
vanity  oecurredon  leaving  this  town.  Our  voihirier 
pointed  to  the  plain  around,  and  mentioned,  that 
it  had  been  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  Rus- 
suuis  and  the  French.  ^In  which  the  Russians 
gained  the  victory  1*' — **  Ah  no,  madame,'*  replied 
the  man,  "  the  French  are  never  beaten." — ^  But 
how  was  it  Hien,"  we  asked, "  that  the  Russians 
had  entered  Troyes  soon  after  1*'—^  Oh,  alter 
having  been  defeated,  they  took  a  drcoitoos  route, 
and  thus  entered  die  town." 

Vandeuvres  is  a  pleannt  town^  at  which  we 
rested  during  the  houra  of  noon.  We  walked  in 
the  grounds  of  a  nobleman,  laid  out  in  the  English 
taste,  and  terminated  in  a  pretty  wood ;  it  wit  a 
scene  that  reminded  us  of  our  native  country.  As 
we  left  Vandeuvres  the  aspect  of  the  country 
suddeuly  changed  ;  abrupt  hills,  covered  with  vine- 
yards, intermixed  with  trees,  inclosed  a  narrow 
valley,  Hie  channd  of  the  Aube.  The  view  was 
interspersed  by  green  meadows,  groves  of  poplar 
and  white  willow,  and  spires  of  village  churches, 
which  the  Cossacs  had  yet  spared.  Many  villages, 
ruined  by  the  war,  occupied  the  most  romantic 
spots. 

In  the  evening  we  arrived  at  Bar-sur-Aube,  a 
beautiful  town,  placed  at  the  opening  of  the  vale 
where  the  hills  terminate  abruptly.  We  climbed 
the  highest  of  these,  but  scarce  had  we  reached  the 
top,  when  a  mist  descended  upon  everything,  and 
the  rain  began  to  fSUl :  we  were  wet  through  before 
we  could  reach  our  inn.  It  was  evening,  and  Hie 
laden  clouds  made  the  darkness  almost  as  deep  as 
that  of  midnight ;  but  in  the  west  an  unusually 
brilliant  and  fiery  redness  occupied  an  opening  in 
the  vapours,  and  added  to  the  interest  of  our  little 
expedition  :  the  cottage  lights  were  reflected  in  the 
tranquil  river,  and  the  dark  hills  behind,  dimly 
seen,  resembled  vast  and  firowning  mountains. 

As  we  quitted  Bar^or-Aube,  we  al  the  same 
time  bade  a  short  farewdl  to  hiUs.  Passing  through 
the  towns  of  Charnnont,  Langres,  (which  was  situ- 
ated on  a  hill,  and  surrounded  by  ancient  fortifi- 
cations), Champlitte,  and  Gray,  we  travelled  for 


neariy  three  days  through  pUins,  where  the  country 
gently  undulated,  and  relieved  the  eye  from  a  per- 
petual flat,  wiHiout  exciting  any  peculiar  interest 
Gentle  rivers,  their  banks  omamentod  by  a  few 
trees,  stole  through  these  plains,  and  a  thousand 
beautiful  summer  insects  skimmed  over  the  streams. 
The  third  day  was  a  day  of  rain,  and  the  first  that 
had  taken  place  during  our  journey.  We  were 
soon  wet  through,  and  were  glad  to  stop  at  a  little 
inn  to  dry  ourselves.  The  reception  we  received 
here  was  very  unprepossessing,  the  people  still 
kept  their  seats  round  the  fire,  and  SBemed  very 
unwilling  to  make  way  for  Hie  dripping  guests.  In 
the  afternoon,  however,  the  weather  became  fine, 
and  at  about  wa  in  the  evening  we  entered 
Besan^on^ 

Hills  had  appeared  in  the  distance  during  the 
whole  day,  and  we  had  advanced  gradually  towards 
them,  but  Were  unprepared  for  the  scene  that  broke 
upon  us  as  we  passed  the  gate  of  this  city.  On 
quitting  the  walls,  the  road  wound  underneath  a 
high  predpioe  ;  on  the  other  side,  the  hills  rose 
more  gradually,  and  the  green  valley  that  inters 
vened  between  them  was  watered  by  a  pleasant 
river  ;  before  us  arose  an  amphitheatre  of  hilla 
covered  with  vines,  but  irregular  and  rocky.  The 
last  gate  of  the  town  was  cut  through  Hie  precipi-* 
tons  rock  that  arose  on  one  side,  and  in  that  place 
jutted  into  the  road. 

lliis  approach  to  mountain  scenery  filled  us  with 
delight;  it  was  oHierwise  with  our  voUwrier:  he 
came  from  the  plains  of  Troyes,  and  these  hills  so 
utterly  scared  him,  that  he  in  some  degree  lost  his 
reason.  After  winding  through  the  valley,  we  he* 
gan  to  ascend  the  mountains  which  were  its  bound- 
ary :  we  left  our  voitwre,  and  walked  on,  delighted 
with  every  new  view  that  broke  upon  us. 

When  we  had  ascended  the  hills  for  about  a  mile 
and  a  half,  we  found  our  vaiturier  at  the  door  of  a 
wretched  iuL,  having  taken  the  mule  from  the 
vmturtf  and  obstinately  determined  to  remain  for 
the  night  at  this  miserable  vilUige  of  Mort.  We 
could  only  submit,  for  he  was  deaf  to  all  we  could 
ux^,  and  to  our  remonstrances  only  replied^  Jt  ne 
puuplut. 

Our  beds  were  too  uncomfortable  to  allow  a 
thought  of  sleeping  in  them :  we  could  only  pro- 
cure one  room,  and  our  hostess  gave  us  to  under- 
stand that  our  writwrier  was  to  occupy  the  same 
apartment  It  was  of  little  consequence,  as  we 
had  prerionsly  resolved  not  to  enter  tbebeds.  The 
evening  was  fine,  and  alter  the  rain  the  airwasper- 
fumed  by  many  ddieioas  scenta.  We  climbed  toa 
rocky  seat  on  the  hUl  that  overiooked  the  village, 
where  we  remained  until  sunset  The  night  wa« 
passnd  by  the  kitofaoi  fire  in  a  wretched  manner 
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The  mule  had  latterly  become  very  lame,  and  the 
man  so  diaobliging,  that  we  determined  to  engage 
a  hoiBe  for  the  remainder  of  the  way.  Our  voi- 
turier  had  anticipated  us ;  without,  in  the  least, 
intimating  his  intention  to  us,  he  had  determined  to 
leave  us  at  this  village,  and  taken  measures  to  that 
effect.  The  roan  we  now  engaged  was  a  Swiss,  a 
cottager  of  the  better  class,  who  wit  proud  of  his 
mountains  and  his  country.  Pointing  to  the  glades 
that  were  interspersed  among  the  woods,  he  in- 
formed us  that  they  were  very  beautiful,  and  were 
excellent  pasture ;  that  the  cows  thrived  there, 
and  consequently  produced  excellent  milk,  from 
which  the  best  cheese  and  butter  in  the  world 
were  made. 

The  mountains  after  St.  Sulpice  became  loftier 
and  more  beautifuL  We  passed  through  a  narrow 
valley  between  two  ranges  of  mountains,  clothed 
with  forests,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flowed  a  river, 
from  whose  narrow  bed  on  either  side  the  boundaries 
of  the  vale  arose  precipitously.  The  road  lay  about 
half  way  up  the  mountain,  which  formed  one  of 
the  sides,  and  we  saw  the  overhanging  rocks  above 
us,  and  below,  enormous  pines,  and  the  river, 
not  to  be  perceived  but  from  its  reflection  of  the 
light  of  heaven,  far  beneath.  The  mountains  of 
this  beautiful  ravine  are  so  little  asunder,  that  in 
time  of  war  with  France  an  iron  chain  is  thrown 
across  it  Two  leagues  from  Neufch&tel  we  saw 
the  Alps :  range  after  range  of  black  mountains 
are  seen  extending  one  before  the  other,  and  far 
behind  all,  towering  above  every  feature  of  the  scene, 
the  snowy  Alps.  They  were  a  hundred  miles 
distant,  but  reach  so  high  in  the  heavens  that  they 
look  like  those  accumulated  clouds  of  dazzling 
white  that  arrange  themselves  on  the  horizon 
during  summer.  Their  immennty  staggers  the 
imagination,  and  so  far  surpasses  all  conception, 
that  it  requires  an  efTurt  of  the  understanding 
to  believe  that  they  indeed  form  a  part  of  the 
earth. 

From  this  point  we  descended  to  Neufch&tel, 
which  is  situated  in  a  narrow  plain,  between  the 
mountains  and  its  immense  lake,  and  presents  no 
additional  aspect  of  peculiar  interest 

We  remained  the  following  day  at  this  town, 
occupied  in  a  consideration  of  the  step  it  would 
now  be  advisable  for  us  to  take.  The  money  we 
had  brought  with  us  from  Paris  was  nearly  ex> 
hausted,  but  we  obtained  about  ir38,  in  silver, 
upon  discount,  from  one  of  the  bankers  of  the 
city,  and  with  this  we  resolved  to  journey  towards 
the  lake  of  Uri,  and  seek,  in  that  romantic  and 
interesting  country,  some  cottage  where  we  might 
dwell  in  peace  and  solitude.  Such  were  our  dreams, 
which  we  nhnuld  proliably  have  realised,  had  it  not 


been  for  the  deficiency  of  that  indispensable  article 
money,  which  obliged  us  to  return  to  England. 

A  Swiss,  whom  S  met  at  the  postoffice, 

kindly  interested  himself  in  our  affairs,  and  assisted 
us  to  hire  a  voUwrt  to  convey  us  to  Lucerne,  the 
principal  town  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  which  is 
connected  with  the  lake  of  Uri.  This  man  was 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  true  politeness,  and  en- 
deavoured to  perform  real  services,  and  seemed  to 
regard  the  mere  ceremonies  of  the  affair  as  things 
of  very  litikle  value.  On  the  21st  August,  we  left 
Neufch&tel ;  our  Swiss  friend  accompanied  us  a 
little  way  out  of  the  town.  The  journey  to  Lucerne 
occupied  rather  more  than  two  days.  The  country 
was  flat  and  dull,  and,  excepting  that  we  now  and 
then  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  divine  Alps,  there  was 
nothing  in  it  to  interest  us.  Lucerne  promised 
better  things,  and  as  soon  as  we  arrived  (August 
23d)  we  hired  a  boat,  with  which  we  proposed  to 
coast  the  lake  until  we  should  meet  with  some 
suitable  habitation,  or  perhaps,  even  going  to 
Altorf,  cross  Mont  St  Gothard,  and  seek  in  the 
warm  climate  of  the  country  to  the  south  of  the 
Alps  an  air  more  salubrious,  and  a  temperature 
better  fitted  for  the  precarious  state  of  S  *s 
health,  than  the  bleak  region  to  the  north.  The 
lake  of  Lucerne  is  encompassed  on  all  sides  by 
high  mountains  that  rise  abruptly  firom  the  water ; 
— sometimes  their  bare  fronts  descend  perpendi- 
cularly, and  cast  a  black  shade  upon  the  waves ; — 
sometimes  they  are  covered  with  thick  wood,  whose 
dark  foliage  is  interspersed  by  the  brown  bore 
crags  on  which  the  trees  have  taken  root  In 
every  part  where  a  ^ade  shows  itself  in  the  forest 
it  appears  cultivated,  and  cottages  peep  from  among 
the  woods.  The  most  luxuriant  islands,  rocky,  and 
covered  with  moss,  and  bending  trees,  are  qnrinkled 
over  the  lake.  Most  of  these  are  decorated  by  the 
figure  of  a  saint  in  wretched  wax-work. 

The  direction  of  this  lake  extends  at  first  from 
east  to  west,  then  turning  a  right  angle,  it  lies 
from  north  to  south  ;  this  latter  part  is  distin- 
guished in  name  from  the  other,  and  is  called  the 
lake  of  Uri.  The  former  part  is  also  nearly 
divided  midway,  where  the  jutting  land  almost 
meets,  and  its  craggy  sides  cast  a  deep  shadow  on 
the  little  strait  tlirough  which  you  pass.  The 
summits  of  several  of  the  mountains  that  inclose 
the  Uke  to  the  south  are  covered  by  eternal 
glaciers  ;  of  one  of  these,  opposite  Brunen,  they 
tell  the  story  of  a  priest  and  his  mistress,  who 
flying  from  persecution,  inhabited  a  cottage  at  the 
foot  of  the  snows.  One  winter  night  an  avalanche 
overwhelmed  them,  but  their  pUintive  voices  are 
still  heard  in  stormy  nights,  calling  for  succour 
from  the  peasants. 
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toended  several  Calls,  one  of  more  than  eight  feet 
Most  of  the  passengers  landed  at  this  point,  to  re- 
embark  when  the  boat  had  descended  into  smooth 
water — the  boatmen  advised  ns  to  remain  on 
board.  There  is  something  rery  delicious  in  the 
sensation,  when  at  one  moment  yoa  are  at  the  top 
of  a  fidl  of  water,  and  before  the  second  has  ex- 
pired yon  are  at  the  bottom,  still  roshing  on  with 
the  impulse  which  the  descent  has  given.  The 
waters  of  the  Rhone  are  blue,  those  of  the  Reuss 
are  of  a  deep  green.  I  should  think  that  there 
must  be  something  in  the  beds  of  these  rivers,  and 
that  the  accidents  of  the  banks  and  sky  cannot 
alone  cause  this  difference. 

Sleeping  at  Dettingen,  we  arrived  the  next 
morning  at  Loffenberg,  where  we  engaged  a 
small  canoe  to  convey  us  to  Humph.  I  give  these 
boats  tliis  Indian  appellation,  as  they  were  of  the 
rudest  construction  —  long,  narrow,  and  flat- 
bottomed  :  they  consisted  merely  of  straight  pieces 
of  deal  board,  unpainted,  and  nailed  together  with 
so  little  care,  that  the  water  constantly  poured  in 
at  tho  crevices,  and  the  boat  perpetually  required 


emptying.  The  river  wis  r^>id,  and  sf^  swiftly^ 
breaking  as  it  passed  on  innumerable  rocks  just 
covered  by  the  water :  it  was  a  sight  of  some  dread 
to  see  our  frail  boat  winding  among  the  eddies  of 
the  rocks,  which  it  was  death  to  touch,  and  when 
the  slightest  inclination  on  one  side  would  instantly 
have  overset  it 

We  could  not  procure  a  boat  at  Mumph,  and  wa 
thought  ourselves  lucky  in  meeting  with  a  return 
cabrioUt  to  Rheinfelden  ;  but  our  good  fortune  was 
of  short  duration :  about  a  league  from  Mumph 
the  cdbrioUi  broke  down,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
proceed  on  foot  Fortunately  we  were  overtaken 
by  some  Swiss  soldiers,  who  were  discharged  and 
returning  home  ;  they  carried  our  box  for  us  as 
far  as  Rheinfelden,  when  we  were  directed  to  pro- 
ceed a  league  farther  to  a  village  where  boats  were 
commonly  hired.  Here,  although  not  without  some 
difficulty,  we  procured  a  boat  for  Basle,  and  pro- 
ceeded down  a  swift  river,  while  evening  came  on, 
and  the  air  was  bleak  and  comfortless.  Our 
voyage  was,  however,  short,  and  we  arrived  at  the 
place  of  our  destination  by  six  in  the  evening. 


GERMANY. 


Betorb  we  slepty  S had  made  a  bargain  for 

a  boat  to  carry  us  to  Mayenoe,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, bidding  adieu  to  Switzerland^  we  embarked  in 
a  boat  laden  with  merchandise,  but  where  we  had 
no  fellow-passengers  to  disturb  oar  tranquillity  by 
their  vulgarity  and  rudeness.  The  wind  was  vio- 
lently against  us,  but  the  stream,  aided  by  a  slight 
exertion  from  the  rowers,  carried  us  on  ;  the  sun 
shone  pleasantly,  S—  read  aloud  to  us  Mary 


WolUtonecraft's  Letters  from  Norway,  and  we 
passed  our  time  delightfully. 

The  evening  was  such  as  to  find  few  parallels  in 
beauty ;  as  it  approadied,  the  banks,  which  had 
hitherto  been  flat  and  uninteresting,  became  ex- 
ceedingly beautifuL  Suddenly  the  river  grew 
narrow,  and  the  boat  dashed  with  inconceivable 
rapidity  round  the  base  of  a  rocky  hill  covered 
wilh  pines ;  a  ruined  tower,  with  its  desolated 
windows,  stood  on  the  summit  of  another  hill  that 
jutted  into  the  river ;  beyond,  the  sunset  was  Ulu- 
minating  the  distact  mountains  and  donds,  casting 
the  reflection  of  its  rich  and  purple  hues  on  the 
agitated  river.  The  brilliance  and  contrasts  of 
the  colours  on  the  circling  whiripools  of  the  stream, 
was  an  appearance  entirely  new  and  most  beautiful ; 
the  shades  grew  darker  as  the  sun  descended  below 


the  horizon,  and  after  we  had  landed,  as  we  walked 
to  our  inn  round  a  beautiful  bay,  the  full  moon 
arose  with  divine  splendour,  casting  its  silver  light 
on  the  before  purpled  waves. 

The  following  morning  we  pursued  our  journey 
in  a  slight  canoe,  in  which  every  motion  was 
accompanied  with  danger ;  but  the  stream  had  lost 
much  of  its  rapidity,  and  was  no  longer  impeded 
by  rocks ;  the  banks  were  low,  and  covered  with 
willows.  We  passed  Strasbui^gh,  and  the  next 
morning  it  was  proposed  to  us  that  we  should 
proceed  in  the  diligence  par  eat*,  as  the  navigation 
would  become  dangerous  for  our  small  boat 

There  were  only  four  passengers  besides  our- 
selves, three  of  these  were  students  of  the  Stras- 
buigh  university :  Schwitz,  a  raUier  handsome, 
good-tempered  young  man  ;  Hoff*,  a  kind  of  shape- 
less animal,  with  a  heavy,  ugly,  German  face  ;  and 
Schneider,  who  was  nearly  an  idiot,  and  on  whom 
his  companions  were  always  playing  a  thousand 
tricks :  the  remaining  passengers  were  a  woman 
and  an  infant 

The  country  was  uninteresting,  but  we  enjoyed 
fine  weather,  and  slept  in  the  boat  in  the  open 
air  without  any  inconvenience.  We  saw  on  tho 
riiores  few  objects  that  called  forth  our  attention* 
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mommg  when  we  stopped,  we  for  a  moment  in- 
dulged a  hope  that  we  had  arrived  at  Cl^Tes,  which 
was  at  the  distance  of  five  leagues  from  our  last 
night's  stage;  hut  we  had  only  advanced  three 
leagues  in  seven  or  eight  hours,  and  had  yet  eight 
miles  to  perform.    Howerer,  we  first  rested  about 


three  hours  at  this  stage,  where  we  could  not  ob- 
tain breakfiist  or  any  convenience,  and  at  about 
eight  o'clock  we  again  departed,  and  with  slow, 
although  far  from  easy  travelling,  fiunt  with  hunger 
and  fisktigue,  we  arrired  by  noon  at  CS^ves. 


HOLLAND. 


TiRiD  by  the  slow  pace  of  the  diligence,  we 
resolved  to  post  the  remainder  of  the  way.  We 
had  now,  however,  left  Germaqy,  and  travelled  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  an  Kngliwh  post-chaise. 
The  country  was  entirely  flat,  and  the  roads  so 
sandy,  that  the  horses  proceeded  with  difficulty. 
The  only  ornaments  of  this  country  are  the  turf 
fortifications  that  surround  the  towns.  At  Nime- 
guen  we  passed  the  flying  bridge,  mentioned  in  the 
letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague.  We 
had  intended  to  travel  all  night,  but  at  Triel,  where 
we  arrived  at  about  ten  o'clock,  we  were  assured 
that  no  post-boy  was  to  be  found  who  would  pro- 
ceed at  so  late  an  hour,  on  account  of  the  robbers 
who  infested  the  roads.  This  was  an  obvious 
imposition  ;  but  as  we  could  procure  neither 
horses  nor  driver,  we  were  obliged  to  sleep  here. 

During  the  whole  of  the  following  day  the  road 
lay  between  canals,  which  intersect  this  countiy  in 
every  direction.  The  roads  were  excellent,  bat 
the  Dutch  have  contrived  as  many  inconveniences 
as  possible.  In  our  journey  of  the  day  before,  we 
had  passed  by  a  windmill,  which  was  so  situated 
with  regard  to  the  road,  that  it  was  only  by  keep- 
ing dose  to  the  opposite  side,  and  passing  quickly, 
that  we  could  avoid  the  sweep  of  its  sails. 

The  roads  between  the  canals  were  only  wide 
enough  to  admit  of  one  carriage,  so  that  when  we 
encountered  another  we  were  obliged  sometimes  to 
back  for  half  a  mile,  until  we  should  come  to  one 
of  the  drawbridges  which  led  to  the  fields,  on 
which  one  of  the  cabrioUt$  was  backed,  while  the 
other  passed.  But  they  hare  another  practice, 
which  is  still  more  annoying  :  the  flax  when  cutis 
put  to  soak  under  the  mud  of  the  canals,  and  then 
placed  to  dry  against  the  trees  which  are  planted 
on  either  side  of  the  road ;  the  stench  that  it 
exhales,  when  the  beams  of  the  sun  draw  out  the 
moisture,  is  scarcely  endurable.  We  saw  many 
enormous  frogs  and  toads  in  the  canals  ;  and  the 
only  sight  which  refreshed  the  eye  by  its  beauty 
was  the  delicious  verdure  of  the  fields,  where  the 


grass  was  as  rich  and  greeo  as  that  of  Engbuid,an 
appearance  not  conmion  on  the  Continent. 

Rotterdam  is  remarkably  dean  :  the  Dutch  even 
wash  the  outside  brickwork  of  their  houses.  We 
remained  here  one  day,  and  met  with  a  man  in  a 
veiy  unfortunate  condition  :  he  had  been  bom  in 
Holland,  and  had  spent  so  much  of  his  life  between 
England,  France^  and  Germany,  that  he  had  ac- 
quired a  slight  knowledge  of  the  language  of  each 
country,  and  spoke  all  very  imperfectly.  He  said 
that  he  understood  English  best,  but  he  was  nearly 
unable  to  express  himself  in  that 

On  tiie  evening  of  the  8th  of  September  we  sailed 
from  Rotterdam,  but  contrary  winds  obliged  us  to 
remain  nearly  two  days  at  Marsluys,  a  town  about 
two  leagues  from  Rotterdam.  Here  our  last  guinea 
was  expended,  and  we  reflected  with  wonder  that 
we  had  travelled  eight  hundred  miles  for  lees  than 
thirty  pounds,  passing  through  lovely  scenes,  and 
enjoying  the  beauteous  Rhine,  and  all  the  brilliant 
shows  of  earth  and  sky,  perhaps  more,  travelling  as 
we  did,  in  an  open  boat,  than  if  we  had  been  shut 
up  in  a  oarriage,and  passed  on  the  road  under  the 
hills.  Duringourstay  at  Marsluys,  S—— continued 
his  Romance. 

The  o^ytain  of  our  vessel  was  an  Englishman, 
and  had  been  a  king's  pilot  The  bar  of  the  Rhine 
a  little  below  Marsluys  is  so  dangerous,  that  with- 
out a  very  fiskvourable  breeze,  none  of  the  Dutch 
vessels  dare  attempt  its  passage  ;  but  although  the 
wind  was  a  very  few  points  in  our  fisivour,  our 
captain  resolved  to  sail,  and  although  half  repent- 
ant before  he  had  accomplished  his  undertaking, 
he  was  ^ad  and  preud  when,  triumphing  over  the 
timorous  Dutchmen,  the  bar  was  crossed,  and  the 
vessel  safe  in  the  open  sea.  It  was  in  truth  an 
enterprise  of  some  peril  ;  a  heavy  gale  had  pre- 
vailed during  the  night,  and  although  it  had  abated 
since  the  morning,  the  breakers  at  the  bar  were' 
still  exceedingly  high.  Through  some  delay,  which 
had  arisen  from  the  ship  having  got  aground  in 
the  harbour,  we  arrived  half  an  hour  after  the 
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The  son  oocanonallj  dione  tfaroagh  these  diowen, 
and  illimimated  the  magnificent  laTines  of  the 
moontainsy  whoee  gigantic  pines  were  some  laden 
with  snow,  some  wreathed  round  b j  the  lines  of 
scattered  and  lingering  vapour ;  others  darting 
their  spires  into  the  sunny  sk j,  brilliantly  dear 
and  azure. 

As  the  eyening  adTanoed,  and  we  ascended 
hi^er,  the  snow  which  we  had  beheld  whitening 
the  overhanging  rocks,  now  encroached  upon  our 
road,  and  it  snowed  last  as  we  entered  the  village 
of  Les  Rouases,  where  we  were  threatened  by  the 
Apparent  necessity  of  passing  the  night  in  a  bad 
inn  and  dirty  beds.  For,  from  that  place  there 
are  two  roads  to  Greneva ;  one  by  Nioo,  in  the 
Swiss  territory,  where  the  mountain  route  is 
shorter,  and  comparatively  easy  at  that  time  of  the 
year,  when  the  road  is  for  several  leagues  covered 
with  snow  of  an  enormous  d^th  ;  the  other  road 
lay  through  Gex,  and  was  too  circmtous  and  dan- 
gerous to  be  attempted  at  so  late  an  hour  in  the 
day.  Our  passport,  however,  was  for  Gex,  and  we 
were  told  that  we  could  not  change  itsdestinatioo  ; 
but  all  these  police  laws,  so  severe  in  themselves, 
are  to  be  softened  by  bribery,  and  this  diflScnlty 
was  at  length  overcome.  We  hired  four  horses, 
and  ten  men  to  support  the  carriage,  and  departed 
from  Les  Rousses  at  six  in  the  evening,  when  the 
sun  had  already  far  descended,  and  the  snow, 
pelting  against  the  windows  of  oar  carriage, 
assisted  the  coming  darkness  to  deprive  us  of  the 
view  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  and  the  &r  distant  Alps. 

The  prospect  around,  however,  was  sufficiently 
sublime  to  command  our  attmtion — ^never  was 
scene  more  awfully  deaohte.  The  trees  in  these 
regions  are  incredibly  large,  and  stand  in  scattered 
clumps  over  the  white  wilderness ;  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  snow  was  cbequoed  only  by  these  gigantie 
pines,  and  the  poles  that  marked  our  road :  no 
river  «ior  rock-encircled  lawn  relieved  the  eye, 
by  adding  the  picturesque  to  the  sublime.  The 
natural  silence  of  th»t  uninhabited  desert  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  voices  of  the  men  who 
conducted  us,  who,  with  animated  tones  and 
gestures,  called  to  one  another  in  a  paiois  com- 
posed of  French  and  Italian,  creating  disturbance, 
where,  but  for  them,  there  was  none. 

To  what  a  difTerent  scene  are  we  now  arrived  ! 
To  the  warm  sunshine,  and  to  the  humming  of 
sun-loving  insects.  Fhnn  the  windows  of  our 
hotel  we  see  the  lovely  lake,  blue  as  the  heavens 
which  it  reflects,  and  sparkling  with  golden  beams. 
The  opposite  Aore  is  sloping,  and  covered  with 
vines,  which,  however,  do  not  so  early  in  the  season 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  prospect.  Gentlemen's 
seats  are  scattered  over  these  banks,  behind  which 


rise  the  various  ridges  of  black  mountains,  and 
towering  far  above,  in  the  midst  of  its  snowy  Alps, 
the  majestic  Mont  Blanc,  highest  and  queen  of  alL 
Such  is  the  view  reflected  by  the  lake  ;  it  is  a 
bright  summer  scene  without  any  of  that  sacred 
solitude  and  deep  seclusion  that  delighted  us  at 
Lucerne. 

We  have  not  yet  found  out  any  very  agreeable 
walks,  but  yon  know  our  attachment  to  water 
excursions.  We  have  hired  a  boat,  and  every 
evening,  at  about  six  o'clock,  we  sail  on  the 
lake,  which  is  delightful,  whether  we  glide  over  a 
glassy  surface  or  are  q>eeded  akmg  by  a  strong 
wind.  The  waves  of  this  lake  never  afflict  me  with 
that  sickness  that  defoives  me  of  all  enjoyment  in 
a  sea  voyage  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  tossing  of  our 
boat  raises  my  i^irits  and  inspires  me  with  unusual 
hilarity.  Twili^t  here  is  of  diort  duration,  but 
we  at  present  enjoy  the  benefit  of  an  increasing 
moon,  and  seldom  return  until  ten  o'clock,  when, 
as  we  approach  the  diore,  we  are  saluted  by  the 
deli^tful  scent  of  flowers  and  new-mown  grass, 
and  the  chirp  of  the  grasshoppers,  and  the  song 
of  the  evening  birds. 

We  do  not  enter  into  society  here,  yet  our 
time  passes  swiftly  and  delightfully.  We  read 
Latin  and  Italian  daring  the  heats  of  noon,  and 
when  the  son  dedinee  we  walk  in  the  garden  of 
the  hotel,  looking  at  the  rabbits,  relieving  fiUleo 
cockchaffien,  and  watching  the  motions  of  a 
myriad  of  lizards,  who  inhabit  a  southern  wall 
of  the  garden.  You  know  that  we  have  just 
escaped  from  the  gloom  of  winter  and  of  London  ; 
and  coming  to  this  delightful  spot  during  this 
divine  wearier,  I  feel  as  happy  as  a  new-fledged 
bird,  and  hardly  care  what  twig  I  fly  to,  so  that 
I  may  try  my  new-found  wings.  A  move  ex- 
perienced bird  may  be  more  difficult  ih  its  choice 
of  a  bower  ;  but,  in  my  present  temper  of  mind, 
(he  budding  flowers,  the  fresh  grass  of  spring, 
and  the  hi^ppy  creatures  about  me  that  live  and 
enjoy  these  pleasures,  are  quite  enough  to  afford 
me  exquisite  delight,  even  though  clouds  diouM 
shut  out  Mont  Blanc  from  my  sight    Adieu  ! 

M.& 


LETTER IL 

OOUOlfT— OBIBVA — rLAIKPALAlB. 

Campoffn*  CkapuU,  near  CoUgmp^  l§tjutt«. 
You  will  perceive  from  my  date  that  we  have 
changed  our  residence  since  my  last  letter.  We 
now  inhabit  a  tittle  oottage  on  the  opposite  shore 
of  the  lake,  and  have  exdianged  the  view  of 
Mont  Blanc  and  her  snowy  tUgmtta  for  the  dark 
frowning  Jura,  behind  whose   range  we  every 
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LETTER   in. 

To  T.  P.  Efl^ 

HEILLE&IE,  CLARBNS,  CHILLON,  VEVaI,  LAUSAIVNB. 

Montalegrtt  near  Coligni,  Otnrva^  July  I2th. 
It  is  nearly  a  fortnight  sinco  I  have  returned 
from  Vevai.  This  journey  has  been  on  every 
account  delightful,  but  most  especially,  because 
then  I  first  knew  the  divine  beauty  of  Rousseau's 
imagination,  as  it  exhibits  itself  in  Julie.  It  is 
inconceivable  what  an  enchantment  the  scene  itself 
lends  to  those  delineations,  from  which  its  own 
most  touching  charm  arises.  But  I  will  give  you 
an  abstract  of  our  voyage,  which  lasted  eight  days, 
and  if  you  have  a  map  of  Switzerland,  you  can 
foUow  me. 

We  left  Montalegre  at  half-past  two  on  the  23d 
of  June.  The  lake  was  calm,  and  after  three  hours 
of  rowing  we  arrived  at  Hermance,  a  beautiful 
^ttle  village,  containing  a  mined  tower,  built,  the 
villagers  say,  by  Julius  Ciesar.  There  were  three 
other  towers  similar  to  it,  which  the  Genevese 
destroyed  for  their  own  fortifications  in  1560.  We 
got  into  the  tower  by  a  kind  of  window.  The 
walls  are  inmiensely  solid,  and  the  stone  of  which 
it  is  built  so  hard,  that  it  yet  retained  the  mark  of 
chisels.  The  boatmen  said,  that  this  tower  was 
once  three  times  higher  tfian  it  is  now.  There  aie 
two  staircases  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  one  of 
which  is  entirely  demolished,  and  the  Other  half 
ruined,  and  only  accessible  by  a  ladder.  The  town 
itself,  now  an  inconsiderable  village  inhabited  by  a 
few  fishermen,  was  built  by  a  queen  of  Burgundy, 
and  reduced  to  its  present  state  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Berne,  who  burnt  and  ravaged  everything  they 
could  find. 

Leaving  Hermance,  we  arrived  at  sunset  at  the 
village  of  Nemi.  After  looking  at  our  lodgings, 
which  were  gloomy  and  dirty,  we  walked  out  by 
the  side  of  the  lake.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  the 
vast  expanse  of  these  purple  and  misty  waters 
broken  by  the  craggy  islets  near  to  its  slant  and 
**  beached  margin."  There  were  many  fish  sport- 
ing in  the  lake,  and  multitudes  were  collected  close 
to  the  rocks  to  catch  the  flies  which  inhabited  them. 
On  returning  to  the  village,  we  sat  on  a  wall 
beside  the  lake,  looking  at  some  children  who  were 
playing  at  a  game  like  ninepins.  The  children  here 
appeared  in  an  extraordinary  way  deformed  and 
diseased.  Most  of  them  were  crooked,  and  with 
enlarged  throats  ;  but  one  little  boy  had  such 
exquisite  grace  in  his  mien  and  motions,  as  I  never 
before  saw  equalled  in  a  child.  His  countenance 
was  beautiful  for  the  expression  with  whidi  it 


overflowed.  There  was  a  mixture  of  pride  and 
gentleness  in  his  eyes  and  lips,  the  indications  of 
sensibility,  which  his  education  will  probably  per- 
vert to  misery  or  seduce  to  crime  ;  but  there  was 
more  of  gentleness  than  of  pride,  and  it  seemed 
that  the  pride  was  tamed  from  its  original  wild- 
ness  by  the  habitual  exercise  of  milder  feelings. 
My  companion  gave  him  a  piece  of  money,  which 
he  took  without  speaking,  with  a  sweet  smile  of 
easy  thankfulness,  and  tlien  with  an  unembarrassed 
air  turned  to  his  play.  All  this  might  scarcely 
be  ;  but  the  imagination  surely  could  not  forbear 
to  breathe  into  the  most  inanimate  forms,  some 
likeness  of  its  own  vimons,  on  such  a  serene  and 
glowing  evening,  in  this  remote  and  romantic 
village,  beside  the  calm  lake  that  bore  us  hither. 

On  returning  to  our  inn,  we  found  that  the 
servant  had  arranged  our  rooms,  and  deprived 
them  of  the  greater  portion  of  theur  former  discon- 
solate appearance.  They  reminded  my  companion 
of  Greece  :  it  was  five  years,  he  said,  since  he  had 
slept  in  such  beds.  The  influence  of  the  recol- 
lections excited  by  this  circumstance  on  our  con- 
versation gradually  faded,  and  I  retired  to  rest  with 
no  unpleasant  sensations,  thinking  of  our  journey 
to-morrow,  and  of  the  pleasure  of  reoonnting  the 
little  adventures  of  it  when  we  return. 

The  next  morning  we  passed  Yvoire,  a  scattered 
village  with  an  ancient  castle,  whose  houses  are 
interspersed  with  trees,  and  which  stands  at  a  little 
distance  from  Nemi,  on  thd  promontory  which 
bounds  a  deep  bay,  some  miles  in  extent.  So  soon 
as  we  arrived  at  this  promontory,  the  lake  began 
to  assume  an  aspect  of  wilder  magnificence.  The 
mountains  of  Savoy,  whose  summits  were  bright 
with  snow,  descended  in  broken  slopes  to  the  lake  : 
on  high,  the  rocks  were  dark  with  pine  forests, 
which  become  deeper  and  more  immense,  until  the 
ice  and  snow  mingle  with  the  points  of  naked  rock 
that  pierce  the  blue  air ;  but  below,  groves  of 
walnut,  chesnut,  and  oak,  with  openings  of  lawny 
fields,  attested  the  milder  climate. 

As  soon  as  we  had  passed  the  opposite  promon- 
tory, we  saw  the  river  Drance,  which  descends 
from  between  a  chasm  in  the  mountains,  and 
makes  a  plain  near  the  lake,  intersected  by  its 
divided  streams.  Thousands  of  5efo2e(f,  beautiful 
water-birds,  like  sea-gulls,  but  smaller,  with  purple 
on  their  backs,  take  their  station  on  the  shallows 
where  its  waters  mingle  with  the  lake.  As  we 
approached  Evian,  the  mountains  descended  more 
precipitously  to  the  lake,  and  masses  of  intermingled 
wood  and  rock  overhung  its  shining  spire. 

We  arrived  at  this  town  about  seven  o'clock,  after 
a  day  which  involved  more  rapid  changes  of  atmo- 
sphere than  I  ever  recollect  to  have  observed  befont 
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the  moimtftins  are  higher,  and  their  loftiest  points 
of  elevation  descend  more  abraptly  to  the  lake.  On 
high,  the  aerial  simunits  still  cherish  great  depths 
of  snow  in  their  ravines,  and  in  the  paths  of  their 
unseen  torrents.  One  of  the  highest  of  these  is 
called  Roche  de  St.  Julien,  beneath  whose  pinna- 
cles the  forests  become  deeper  and  more  extensive ; 
tlie  chesnut  gives  a  peculiarity  to  the  scene,  which 
is  most  beautiful,  and  will  make  a  picture  in  my 
memory,  distinct  firom  all  other  mountain  scenes 
which  I  have  ever  before  visited. 

As  we  arrived  here  early,  we  took  a  voUure  to 
visit  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  We  went  between 
the  mountains  and  the  lake,  under  groves  of  mighty 
cheanut  trees,  beside  perpetual  streams,  which  are 
nourished  by  the  snows  above,  and  form  stalactites 
on  the  rocks,  over  which  they  falL  We  saw  an 
immense  chesnut  tree,  which  had  been  overthrown 
by  the  hurricane  of  the  morning.  The  place 
where  the  Rhone  joins  the  lake  was  marked  by 
a  line  of  tremendous  breakers ;  the  river  is  as 
rapid  as  when  it  leaves  the  lake,  but  is  muddy 
and  dark.  We  went  about  a  league  fiurther  on 
the  road  to  La  Yalais,  and  stopped  at  a  castle 
called  La  Tour  de  Bouverie,  which  seems  to  be 
the  frontier  of  Switierland  and  Savoy,  as  we  were 
asked  for  our  passports^  on  the  suppoeitiofi  of  our 
proceeding  to  Italy. 

On  one  side  of  the  road  was  the  immense  Roche 
de  St.  Julien,  which  overhung  it;  through  the 
gateway  of  the  castle  we  saw  the  snowy  mountains 
of  La  Valais,  clothed  in  donds,  and,  on  the  other 
side,  was  the  willowy  plain  of  the  Rhone,  in  a 
character  of  striking  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the 
scene,  bounded  by  the  dark  mountains  that  over- 
liang  Clarens,  Vevai,  and  the  lake  that  rolls  be- 
tween. In  the  midst  of  the  plain  rises  a  Uttle 
isolated  hill,  on  which  the  white  spire  of  a  church 
peeps  from  among  the  tufted  chesnut  woods.  We 
returned  to  St.  Gingoux  before  sunset,  and  I  passed 
the  evening  in  reading  Julie. 

As  my  companion  rises  late,  I  had  time  before 
breakfast,  on  the  ensuing  morning,  to  hunt  the 
waterfalls  of  the  river  that  fidl  into  the  lake  at  St 
Gingoux.  The  stream  is  indeed,  frtmi  the  declivity 
over  which  it  falls,  only  a  succession  of  waterfalls^ 
which  roar  over  the  rocks  with  a  perpetual  sound, 
and  suspend  their  unceasing  spray  on  the  leaves 
and  flowers  that  overhang  and  adorn  its  savage 
banks.  The  path  that  conducted  along  this  river 
sometimes  avoided  the  precipices  of  its  shores, 
by  leading  through  meadows  ;  sometimes  threaded 
the  base  of  the  perpendicular  and  cavemed  rocks. 
I  gathered  in  these  meadows  a  nosegay  of  such 
flowers  as  I  never  saw  in  England,  and  which  I 
thought  more  beautiful  for  that  rarity. 


On  my  return,  after  breakfast,  we  sailed  for 
Clarens,  determining  first  to  see  the  three  mouths 
of  the  Rhone,  and  then  the  castle  of  Chillon  ;  the 
day  was  fine,  and  the  water  calm.  We  passed 
from  the  blue  waters  of  the  lake  over  the  stream 
of  the  Rhone,  which  is  rapid  even  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  its  confluence  with  the  lake  ;  the  turbid 
waters  mixed  with  those  of  the  hike,  but  mixed 
with  them  unwillingly.  {See  N<H»veUe  ffiloUe,  Lettre 
17,  Part.  4.)  I  read  Julie  all  day  ;  an  overflowing, 
as  it  now  seems,  surrounded  by  the  scenes  which 
it  has  so  wonderfully  peopled,  of  sublimest  genius^ 
and  more  than  human  sensibility.  MeiHerie,  the 
Castle  of  Chillon,  Clarens,  the  mountains  of  La 
Valais  and  Savoy,  present  themselves  to  the  una- 
gination  as  monuments  of  things  that  were  once 
familiar,  and  of  beings  that  were  onoe  dear  to  it. 
They  were  created  indeed  by  one  mind,  but  a  mind 
so  powerfully  bright  as  to  cast  a  shade  of  fiilsehood 
on  the  reeordsthat  are  called  reality. 

We  passed  on  to  the  Castle  of  Chillon,  and 
visited  its  dungeons  and  towers.  These  prisons 
are  excavated  below  the  lake  ;  the  principal  dun- 
geon is  mpported  by  seven  columns,  whose  branch- 
ing Gi^ntals  support  the  roof.  Qoee  to  the  veiy 
walls,  the  lake  is  800  feet  deep  ;  iron  rings  are 
fiMteoed  to  these  columns,  and  on  them  were 
engraven  a  multitude  of  names,  partly  those  of 
visitors,  and  partly  doubtless  oi  the  prisoners,  of 
whom  now  no  memory  remains,  and  who  thus 
beguiled  a  solitude  which  they  have  long  ceased  to 
feel.  One  date  was  as  ancient  as  1670.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Reformation,  and  indeed 
long  after  that  period,  this  dungeon  was  the  recep- 
tacle of  those  who  diook,  or  who  denied  the  system 
of  idolatry,  from  the  effects  of  which  mankind  is 
even  now  slowly  emerging. 

Clote  to  this  long  and  lofty  dungeon  was  a  nar- 
row cell,  and  beyond  it  one  larger  and  far  more 
lofty  and  dark,  supported  upon  two  unomamented 
arches.  Across  one  of  these  arches  was  a  beam, 
now  black  and  rotten,  on  which  prisoners  were 
hung  in  secret.  I  never  saw  a  monument  more 
terrible  of  that  cold  and  inhuman  tyranny,  which 
it  has  been  the  delight  of  man  to  exercise  over 
man.  It  was  indeed  one  of  those  many  tremendous 
fulfilments  which  render  the  "  pcmides  humam 
generis"  of  the  great  Tacitus  so  solemn  and  irre- 
fragable a  prophecy.  The  gendarme,  who  con- 
ducted us  over  this  castle,  told  us  that  there  was 
an  apemng  to  the  lake,  by  means  of  a  secret  spring, 
connected  with  which  the  whole  dungeon  might 
be  filled  with  water  before  the  prisoners  could 
possibly  escape  I 

We  proceeded  with  a  contrary  wind  to  CUrens 
against  a  heavy  swelL    I  never  felt  more  strongly 
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On  Saturday  the  30th  of  June  we  quitted  Ouchy, 
and  after  two  days  of  pleasant  sailing  arrived  on 
Sunday  evening  at  Montalegre. 


LETTER    IV. 
To  T.  P.  Eh|. 

ST.   MARTIN — BKRVOZ — CHAMOUNI — MONTANVKRT — 

MONT  BLANC. 

Hdtel  de  Londreif  ChavKmni,  JuIy92Hd,  1R16. 

Whiut  you,my  friend,  are  engaged  in  securing 
m  home  for  us,  we  are  wandering  in  search  of  recoU 
lections  to  embellish  it.  I  do  not  err  in  conceiving 
that  you  are  interested  in  details  of  all  that  is 
majestic  or  beautiful  in  nature ;  but  how  shall  I 
describe  to  you  the  scenes  by  which  I  am  now 
surrounded  {  To  exhaust  the  epiUiets  which  ex- 
press the  astonishment  and  the  admiration — the 
very  excess  of  satisfied  astonirimient,  where  expec- 
tation scarcely  acknowledged  any  boundary,  is  this 
to  impress  upon  your  mind  the  images  which  fill 
mine  now,  even  till  it  overflow  I  I  too  have  read 
the  raptures  of  travellers  ;  I  will  be  warned  by 
their  example  ;  I  will  simply  detail  to  you  all  that 
I  can  relate,  or  all  that,  if  related,  would  enable 
you  to  conceive,  what  we  have  done  or  seen  since 
the  morning  of  the  20th,  when  we  left  Geneva. 

We  commenced  our  intended  journey  to  Cha- 
mouni  at  half-past  eight  in  the  morning.  We 
passed  through  the  champain  country,  which  ex- 
tends from  Mont  Saleve  to  the  base  of  the  higher 
Alps.  The  country  is  sufficiently  fertile,  covered 
with  corn-fields  and  orchards,  and  intersected  by 
sndden  acclivities  with  flat  summits.  The  day  was 
cloudless  and  excessively  hot,  the  Alps  were  per- 
petually in  sight,  and  as  we  advanced,  the  moun- 
tains, which  form  their  outskirts,  closed  in  around 
us.  We  passed  a  bridge  over  a  stream,  which  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Arve.  The  Arve  itself, 
much  swollen  by  the  rains,  flows  constantly  to  the 
right  of  the  road. 

As  we  approached  Bonneville  through  an  avenue 
composed  of  a  beautiful  species  of  drooping  poplar, 
we  observed  that  the  corn-fields  on  each  side  were 
covered  with  inundation.  Bonneville  is  a  neat  little 
town,  with  no  conspicuous  peculiarity,  except  the 
white  towers  of  the  prison,  an  extensive  building 
overlooking  the  town.  At  Bonneville  the  Alps 
commence,  one  of  which,  clothed  by  forests,  rises 
almost  inmiediately  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Arve. 

From  Bonneville  to  Chises  the  road  conducts 
through  a  spacious  and  fertile  plain,  surrounded  on 
all  Mdes  by  mountains,  covered  like  those  of  Meil- 
lene  with  forests  of  intermingled  pine  and  cfaesnut. 


At  Cluses  the  road  turns  suddenly  to  the  right, 
following  the  Arve  along  the  cliasm,  which  it  seems 
to  liave  hollowed  for  itself  among  the  perpendicu- 
lar mountMus.  The  scene  assumes  here  a  more 
savage  and  colossal  character  :  the  valley  becomes 
narrow,  afibrding  no  more  space  than  is  sufficient 
for  the  river  and  the  road.  The  pines  descend  to  the 
banks,  imitating,  with  their  irregular  spires,  the 
pyramidal  crags,  which  lift  themselves  &r  above  the 
regions  of  forest  into  the  deep  azure  of  the  sky, 
and  among  the  white  daszling  clouds.  The  scene, 
at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  Cluses,  differs 
firom  that  of  Matlock  in  little  else  than  in  the 
immensity  of  its  proportions,  and  in  its  untamcable 
inaccessible  solitude,  inluibited  only  by  the  goats 
which  we  saw  browsing  on  the  rocks. 

Near  Maglans,  within  a  league  of  each  other, 
we  saw  two  waterfalls.  They  were  no  more  than 
mountain  rivulets,  but  the  height  from  which  they 
fell,  at  least  of  twelve  hundred  feet,  made  them 
assume  a  character  inconsistent  with  the  smallness 
of  their  stream.  The  first  fell  firom  the  overhang- 
ing brow  of  a  black  precipice  on  an  enormous  rock, 
precisely  resembling  some  colossal  Egyptian  statue 
of  a  female  deity.  It  struck  the  head  of  the 
Tisicnary  image,  and  gracefully  dividing  there,  fell 
frmn  it  in  folds  of  foam  more  Uke  to  cloud  than 
water,  imitating  a  veil  of  the  most  exquisite  woof. 
It  then  united,  concealing  the  lower  part  of  the 
siatue,  and  hiding  itself  in  a  winding  of  its  channel, 
burst  into  a  deeper  &1I,  and  crossed  our  route  in 
its  path  towards  the  Arve. 

The  other  waterfall  was  more  continuous  and 
larger.  The  violence  with  which  it  fell  made  it 
look  more  like  some  shape  which  an  exhalation  had 
assumed,  than  like  water,  for  it  streamed  beyond 
tlie  mountain,  which  api)eared  dark  behind  it,  as 
it  might  have  appeared  behind  an  evanescent 
cloud. 

The  character  of  the  scenery  continued  the  same 
until  we  arrived  at  St  Martin,  (called  in  tlie  maps 
Sallanches,)  the  mountains  perpetually  becoming 
more  elevated,  exhibiting  at  every  turn  of  tlie  mad 
more  craggy  summits,  loftier  and  wider  extent  of 
forests,  darker  and  more  deep  recesses. 

The  following  morning  wo  proceeded  from  St. 
Martin,  on  mules,  to  Chamouni,  accompanied  by 
two  gwdes.  We  proceeded,  as  we  had  done  the 
preceding  day,  along  the  valley  of  tlie  Arve,  a 
valley  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  immense  moun- 
tains, whose  nigged  precipices  are  intermixed  on 
high  with  dazzling  snow.  Their  bases  were  still 
covered  with  the  eternal  forests,  which  perpetually 
grew  darker  and  more  profound  as  we  approached 
the  inner  regions  of  the  mountains. 

On  arriving  at  a  small  village  at  the  distance  af 
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4C    lur  vi^  vfl 
i-Srt'  "ki  -hai  11*  A  •mianiain  m  Bin   :c 

.in  «••  3r  •-■■'•b-t.  iiir  r^utv  4cll  av  :iuwiasfi  tiw 

ir  n:iii*r.  m  :z  ':u*i  3«-«  btfc-^inci.  dw  tmc 

at*.  v:ui-n  ^ac  •iu*«  :fai*  "-iu-a  laix  dte  rninun 

bi*cw**m  3ii  u::*a.n.-«.  vu-^  juznv:i»:r.-  «ca^;9al  ;iw 
imacnar.!*!!.  W-^  -r  •>»*•:  'ji**  =ash  ic  &  urr^nt, 
w!ut*B  :hr*i*   ia/4  ^ic^**?  hoii   br<on:iiie«i  fbjm  dM 

U'Stl  axui  onppi*r  aiine*.  ami  «ii«;r«  ««  »v  * 
eshiBi^  of  aatursi  ^.ini:«is<ii.  oke  aiiMe  tf*  KAwiek 
MBil  Birth!t»{«rt.  W«  »w  la  diiii  oatmes  floae 
chami-*ui'  hi.nM.  ai^i  tbe  Iv^ru  c-f  aa  ei.oe«dmiciT 
ran  animal  ealli^i  Ow  b^MXi^oMin,  which  inhabit* 
the  'iewrta  of  siitw  b>  the  fixzih  wf  M  >cii  Biace  :  it 
ii  aa  anitaa;  '.f  ch«  «car  Ikin*!  ;  iu  bxus  ««i2h,  at 
If  t.  Cw<»r.tr-4even  EajlL'^h  ('-•tuidii.  Ic  u  iocnn* 
oeiirahir  h-iw  ^1  iuiAll  an  ar.ima!  c^-ul-i  *n:j:-'rt  w 
in'.rliiui''^   a  »>•_■!.;.     T;.*-  h-rr.s  are  -f  a  verv 

P'*inr»-<1  at  rht-<ii-!«.  aii-i  «t:rr>i:ri  K- !  «;:h  a  Li:mh<-r 
of  r-nj-i,  »hirh  are  «i{'j>«r«»-ii  :•>  a*<ri  an  indio»- 
tion  'if  ir«  a;;** :  ih ••!>.»  »tTe  bevcntcen  rin^s  on  the 
larj'**««t  of  tli»-so  h'»mfl. 

From  S<T%*oz  Uirvc  Ic-a^^cs  rrcnain  to  Chamouni. 
—  M'lTit  IJlaiir  wanbcf'ire  u«i— tlie  Alps  with  thtir 
iniiiiMii-nthh-  ^lariors  on  hich  all  ar()unil,cl<>?<in£;  in 
ihi'  colli pru-at'."*!  win'lini^of  the  ftinirle  valo  —  f«  in.-si» 
incxpp's-ihl y  Ifautiful,  but  niajetitie  in  tlifir  lK*auty 

iiitrniiin^^lLfl  iMXH'h  and  pine,  and  <>ak,  over- 
nlindow'^Ml  our  rrnul,  or  receded,  whilst  lawnn  of 
nuiU  vt-rdum  an  I  have norcr  seen  before, occupied 
thcHc  ofK-nin(;n,  and  gradually  became  darker  in 
tlii'ir  n-reKHCH.  Mont  Blanc  was  before  us,  but  it 
wiiM  rovfn*d  with  cloud  ;  its  base,  furrowe<l  with 
(lrca<Ifnl  ^nf  »h,  wns  seen  above.  Pinnacles  of  Know 
intolcrnbly  bri|^ht,  part  of  the  chain  connectcfl  with 
Mont  Hlanc,  nhone  Uirough  the  duuds  at  intiTvaU 
m  liijjh.  I  novor  knew — I  never  imapncnl — what 
tntiuntnins  wore  before.     Tlie  immensity  of  tliese 
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Yesterday  morning  we  went  to  the  Hource  of  the 
Arreiron.     It  is  about  a  league  from  tliis  village  ; 


The  verge  of  a  glacier,  like  that  of  Bossons, 
presents  tlie  most  vivid  image  of  desolation  that  it 
is  possible  to  conceive.  No  one  dares  to  approach 
it  ;   for  tlie  enormous  pinnacles    of   ice  which 


the  river  rolls  fortli  impetuously  from  an  arch  of     perpetually  fall,  ai-e  perpetually  reproduced.    Tht 


ice,  and  spreads  itself  in  many  streams  over  a  vast 
space  of  the  valley,  ravaged  and  laid  bare  by  its 
inundations.  The  glacier  by  which  its  waters  are 
nourished,  overhangs  this  cavern  and  the  plain, 
and  the  forests  of  pine  which  surround  it,  with 
terrible  precipices  of  solid  ice.  On  the  other  ride 
rises  the  immense  glacier  of  Montanvert,  fifty 
miles  in  extent,  occupying  a  chasm  among 
mountains  of  inconceivable  height,  and  of  forms  so 
pointed  and  abrupt,  that  they  seem  to  pierce  the 
sky.  From  this  glacier  we  saw,  as  we  sat  on  a 
rock,  close  to  one  of  the  streams  of  the  Arveiron, 
masses  of  ice  detach  themselves  from  on  high,  and 
rush  with  a  loud  dull  noise  into  the  vale.  The 
violence  of  their  fall  turned  them  into  powder, 
which  flowed  over  the  rocks  in  imitation  of  water- 
falls, whose  ravines  they  usurped  and  filled. 

In  the  evening,  I  went  with  Ducr^e,  my  guide, 
the  only  tolerable  person  I  have  seen  in  this 
country,  to  visit  the  glacier  of  Bossons.  This 
gUcier,  like  that  of  Montanvert,  comes  dose  to 
tlie  vale,  overhanging  the  green  meadows  and  the 
dark  woods  with  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  its 
precipices  and  pinnacles,  which  are  like  spires  of 
radiant  crystal,  covered  with  a  net-work  of  frosted 
rilver.  These  glaciers  flow  perpetually  into  the 
valley,  ravaging  in  their  slow  but  irresistible 
progress  the  pastures  and  the  forests  which 
surround  them,  performing  a  work  of  desolation  in 
ages,  which  a  river  of  lava  might  accomplish  in  an 
hour,  but  far  more  irretrievably  ;  for  where  the 
ice  has  once  descended,  the  hardiest  plant  refuses 
to  grow ;  if  even,  as  in  some  extraordinary 
instances,  it  should  recede  after  its  progress  has 
once  commenced.  The  glaciers  perpetually  move 
onward,  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  each  day,  with  a 
motion  that  commences  at  the  spot  where,  on  the 
boundaries  of  perpetual  congelation,  they  are 
produced  by  the  freezing  of  the  waters  which 
arise  from  the  partial  melting  of  the  eternal 
snows.  They  drag  with  them  from  the  regions 
whence  they  derive  their  origin,  all  the  ruins  of 
the  mountain,  enormous  rocks,  and  immense 
aecumuUtions  of  sand  and  stones.  These  are 
driven  onwards  by  the  irresistible  stream  of  solid 
ice  ;  and  when  they  arrive  at  a  declivity  of  the 
mountain,  sufficiently  rapid,  roll  down,  scattering 
ruin.  I  saw  one  of  these  rocks  which  had 
descended  in  the  spring,  (winter  here  is  the  season 
of  silence  and  safety,)  which  measured  forty  feet 
Jp  ererv  direction. 


pines  of  the  forest,  which  bound  it  at  one  extremity, 
are  overthrown  and  shattered,  to  a  wide  extent, 
at  its  base.  There  is  something  inexpresribly 
dreadful  in  the  aspect  of  the  few  branchless  trunks* 
which,  nearest  to  the  ice  rifts,  still  stand  in  tlie 
uprooted  soil.  The  meadows  perish,  overwhelmed 
with  sand  and  stones.  Within  this  last  year,  these 
glaciers  have  advanced  three  hundred  feet  into  the 
valley.  Saussure,  the  naturalist,  says,  Uiat  they 
have  their  periods  of  increase  and  decay  :  the 
people  of  the  country  hold  an  opinion  entirely 
different ;  but  as  I  judge,  more  probable.  It  is 
agreed  by  all,  that  the  snow  on  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc  and  the  neighbouring  mountains 
perpetually  augments,  and  that  ice,  in  the  form  of 
glaciers,  subsists  without  melting  in  the  valley  of 
Charaouni  during  its  transient  and  variable 
summer.  If  the  snow  which  produces  this  glacier 
must  augment,  and  the  heat  of  the  valley  is  no 
obstacle  to  the  perpetual  existence  of  such  manes 
of  ice  as  have  already  descended  into  it,  the 
consequence  is  obvious  ;  the  glaciers  must  augment 
and  will  subsist,  at  least  until  they  have  overflowed 
this  vale. 

I  will  not  pursue  Buffbn*s  sublime  but  gloomy 
theory — that  tliis  globe  which  we  inhabit  will,  at 
some  future  period,  be  changed  into  a  mass  of 
frxwt  by  the  encroachments  of  the  polar  ice,  and  of 
that  produced  on  the  most  elevated  points  of  the 
earth.  Do  you,  who  assert  the  supremacy  of 
Ahriman,  imagine  him  throned  among  these 
desoUting  snows,  among  these  palaces  of  death 
and  frost,  so  sculptured  in  this  their  terrible 
magnificence  by  the  adamantine  hand  of  necesrity, 
and  that  he  casts  around  him,  as  the  first  essays  of 
his  final  usurpation,  avalanches,  torrents,  rocks, 
and  thunders,  and  above  all  these  deadly  glaciers, 
at  once  the  proof  and  symbols  of  his  reign  ; — add 
to  this,  the  degradation  of  the  human  species — 
who,  in  these  regions,  are  half  deformed  or  idiotic, 
and  most  of  whom  are  deprived  of  anything  that 
can  excite  interest  or  admiration.  This  is  part 
of  the  subject  more  mournful  and  less  subhme  ; 
but  such  as  neither  the  poet  nor  the  philosopher 
should  disdain  to  regard. 

This  morning  we  departed,  on  the  promise  of  a 
fine  day,  to  visit  the  glacier  of  Montanvert  In 
that  part  where  it  fills  a  slanting  valley,  it  is  called 
the  Sea  of  Ice.  This  valley  is  950  toises,  or 
7600  feet,  above  the' level  of  the  sea.  We  had  not 
proceeded  far  before  the  rain  began  to  fall,  but  we 
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CeUndine,  need  not  dettpiso  ;  they  aie  as  wild 
and  more  daring  than  he,  and  will  tell  him  talea 
of  things  even  as  touching  aad  sublime  as  tlie  gaze 
of  a  vernal  poet. 

%  Did  I  tell  yea  that  there  are  troops  of  wolves 
among  these  mom) tains!  In  the  winter  Uiey 
descend  into  tlte  ualleys,  which,  the  snow  occupies 


six  months  of  the  year,  and  devour  everything 
that  Uiey  can  find  out  of  doors.  A  wolf  is  more 
powerful  than  the  fiercest  and  strongest  dog.  There 
are  no  bears  in  tliese  regions.  We  heard,  when 
we  were  at  Lucerne,  that  they  were  occasionally 
found  in  the-  forests  which  surround  that  laks. 
Adieu.  S. 
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Skb  ApoHo*)!  Sexton,*  who  tells  us  many  mys- 
teries of  his  trade.  We  talk  of  Ghosts.  Neither 
Lord  Byron  nor  M.  G.  L.  seem  to  believe  in 
them  ;  and  tliey  bodi  agree,  in  Uie  very  face  of 
reason,  that  none  could  believe  in  ghosts  without 
believing  in  God.  1  do  not  think  that  all  the 
persons  who  profiBss  to  discredit  these  visitations^ 
really  discredit  tfiem ;  or,  if  they  do  in  tlie 
daylight,  are  not  admonished,  by  tlie  approach 
of  lonelin<»s  and  midnight,  to  think  more  re> 
spectfully  of  the  world  of  shadows. 

Lewis  recited  a  poem,  which  he  had  composed 
at  the  request  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  The 
Princess  of  Wales,  he  premised,,  was  not  only  a 
believer  in  ghosts,  but  in  magic  and  witchcraft, 
and  asserted,  Uiat  prophecies  made  in  her  youth 
ha<l  been  acconpltshcd  since.  The  tale  was  of  a 
lady  in  Germany. 

This  lady,  Minna,  had  been  exceedingly  attached 
to  her  husband,  and  thoy  had  made  a  vow  that 
the  one  who  <lied  first,  should  return  after  death 
to  visit  the  other  as  a  ghost.  She  was  sitting  one 
day  alone  in  her  chamber,  when  she  heard  an 
unusual  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  stairs.  The  door 
opcnc<],  and  her  husbaiid^s  spectre,  gashed  with  a 
deep  wound  across  the  forehead,  and  in  military 
habiliments,  entered.  She  appeared  startled  at 
the  apparition  ;  and  the  ghost  told  her,  that  when 
he  should  visit  her  in  future,  she  would  hear  a 
paiwing-l>el]  toll,  and  these  words  distinctly  uttered 
close  to  her  ear,  **  Minna,  I  am  here.'*  On  inquiry, 
it  was  found  that  her  husband  had  fallen  in  battle 
on  the  very  day  she  was  visited  by  the  vision. 
The  intercourse  between  the  ghest  and  the  woman 

*  Mr.  <i.  I^wf »— to  ommed  In  •*  English  Ba*  U  and  Scotch 
Kfviewprn."  >Vhm  Lewis  ftr»t  mw  Lord  II>ron«  he  Mked 
him  earnently,— '*  Why  did  yim  call  me  Apollo*  Hezton ?" 
The  nubitt  Piiet  found  It  dificuli  to  reply  to  this catrgnrical 
•pt-ole*  of  n  prcof.  The  ahove  etorlea  have,  eome  of  them, 
app««rtnl  111  print ;  but,  as  a  ghnat  story  depends  entirely 
on  tlie  mode  in  which  It  la  told,  I  think  tlie  reader  will  be 
nlc«»«d  to  read  tbesa,  written  by  SbeUcy,  fresh  from  their 
reUtlon  by  Lewiv— if.  & 


continued  for  some  time,  until  the  latter  laid  aside 
all  terror,  and  indulged  herself  in  the  affection 
which  she  had  felt  for  him  while  living.  One 
evening  she  went  to  a  ball,  and  permitted  her 
thoughts  to  be  alienated  by  the  attentions  of  a 
Florentine  gentieman,  more  witty,  more  graceful, 
and  more  gentle,  as  it  appeared  to  her,  than  any 
person  slie  had  ever  seen.  As  he  was  conducting 
her  through  the  dance,  a  deatli>bell  tolled.  Minna, 
lost  in  the  fascination  of  the  Florentine's  attentions, 
disregarded,  or  did  not  hear  the  sound.  A  second 
peal,  louder  and  more  deep,  startled  the  whole 
company,  when  Mitona  beard-  the  ghost's  accustomed 
whisper,  and  raising  her  eyes,  saw  in  an  opposite 
mirror  the  reflection  o£  the  ghost,  standing  over 
her.  She  is  said  to  have  died  of  terror. 
Lewis  told  four  other  stories — ^all  grim» 


I. 

A  YOUNa  man  who  had  taken-  erders,  had  just 
been  presented  with  a  living,  on  the  death  of  the 
incumbent  It  was  in  the  Catholic  part  of  Germany. 
He  arrived  at  the  parsonage  on  a  Saturday  night ; 
it  was  summer,  and  wakiag  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,,  aad  it  being  broad  day,  he  saw  » 
¥enerabIe-looking  man,  but  with  an  aspect  exceed- 
ingly meUncholy,  sitting  at  a  desk  in  the  window, 
reading,  and  two  beautiful  boys  standing  near  him, 
whom  he  regarded  with  looks  of  the  prefoundest 
grief.  Presently  he  rose  from  his  seat,  the  beys 
followed  him,  and  they  were  no  more  to  be  seen. 
The  young  nuoi,.  much  troubled,  arose,  hesitating 
whether  he  should  regard  what  he  had  seen  as  a 
dream,  or  a  waking  phantasy.  To  divert  his 
dejection,  be  walked  towards  the  church,  which 
the  sexton  was  already  employed  in  pre|janng  far 
the  morning  service.  The  first  sight  that  struck 
him  was  a  portrait,  the  exact  resemblance  of  the 
man  whom  he  had  seen  sitting  in  his  chamber.  It 
was  the  custom  in  this  district  to  place  the  portrait 
of  each  minister,  after  his  death,  in  the  church. 

He  made  the  minutest  inquiries  req)ecting  his 
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predecessor,  and  learned  that  he  was  aniveraallj 
beloved,  as  a  man  of  imexampled  integrity  and 
benevolence  ;  but  that  he  was  the  |irej  of  a  secret 
and  perpetual  sorrow.  His  grief  was  snppoeed  to 
have  arisen  from  an  attachment  to  a  yotmg  ladj, 
with  whom  his  situation  did  not  pennit  him  to 
unite  himself.  Others,  however,  asserted,  that  a 
eonnexion  did  subsist  between  them,  and  that 
•ven  she  oocasionallj  brought  to  his  house  two 
beautiful  boys,  the  oUspring  of  their  connexion. — 
Nothing  further  occurred  until  the  cold  weather 
came,  and  the  new  minister  desired  a  fire  to  be 
lighted  in  the  stove  of  the  room  where  he  slept 
A  hideous  stench  arose  from  the  stove  as  soon  as 
it  was  lighted,  and,  on  examining  it,  the  bomea  of 
two  male  children  were  found  within. 


n. 
Lord  Ltttleton  and  a  number  of  his  friends 
were  joined  during  the  chase  by  a  stranger.  He 
was  excellently  mounted,  and  diR]>lAyed  such 
courage,  or,  rather  so  much  desperate  rashness, 
that  no  other  person  in  the  hunt  could  follow  him. 
The  gentlemen,  when  the  chase  was  concluded, 
invited  the  stranger  to  dine  with  them.  His 
oonversataon  was  something  of  a  wonderful  kind. 
He  astonished,  he  interested,  he  conunanded  the 
attention  of  the  most  inert  As  night  came  on, 
the  company,  being  weary,  began  to  retire  one  by 
one,  much  later  than  the  usual  hour:  the  most 
intellectual  among  them  were  retained  latest  by 
the  stranger's  fascination.  As  he  perceived  that 
they  began  to  depart,  he  redoubled  his  efforts  to 
retain  them.  At  last,  when  few  remained,  he 
entreated  them  to  stay  with  him  ;  but  all  pleaded 
the  fatigue  of  a  hard  day's  chase,  and  all  at  last 
retired.  They  had  been  in  bed  about  an  hour, 
when  they  were  awakened  by  the  most  horrible 
screams,  which  issued  fh)m  the  stranger's  room. 
Every  one  rushed  towards  it  The  door  was 
locked.  After  a  moment's  deliberation  they  burst 
it  open,  and  found  the  stranger  stretched  on  the 
ground,  writhing  with  agony,  and  weltering  in 
blood.  On  their  entrance  he  arose,  and  collecting 
himself,  apparently  with  a  strong  effort,  entreated 
them  to  leave  him — not  to  disturb  him,  that  he 
would  give  every  possible  explanation  in  the 
morning.  They  complied.  In  the  morning,  his 
chamber  was  found  vacant,  and  he  was  seen  no 
more. 

III. 

Miles  Andrews,  a  friend  of  Lord  Lyttleton, 

was  sitting  one  night  alone  when  Lord  Lyttleton 

came  in,  and  informed  him  that  he  was  dead,  and 

that  this  was  his  ghost  which  he  saw  before  him. 
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Suzon.  Lfow,  yet  precipitous  hills,  covered  with 
vines  or  woods,  and  with  streams,  meadows,  and 
poplars,  at  the  bottom. 

Smiday,  September  1st. — Leave  Rouvray,  pass 
Auxerre,  where  we  dine ;  a  pretty  town,  and  arrive^ 
at  two  o'clock,  at  Villeneuve  le  Guiard. 

Monday  2d. — From  Villeneuve  Ic  Guiard,.  ve 
urive  at  Fontainebleau.  The  Bcenery  around  this 
palace  is  wild  and  even  savage.  The  soil  is  full  of 
rocks,  apparently  granite,  which  on  every  ride 
break  through  the  ground.  The  hills  are  low,  but 
precipit4)us  and  rough.  The  valleys,  equally  wild, 
arc  sliadcd  by  forests.  In  the  midst  of  tliis  wilder- 
ness stands  tlie  palace.  Some  of  the  apartments 
equal  in  magnificence  anything  tliat  I  could  conceive^ 
The  roofs  are  fretted  with  goUl,  and  the  canopies 
of  velvet.  From  Fontainebleau  we  proceed  to 
Versailles,  in  the  route  towards  Rouen.  We  arrive 
at  Vur»ailles  at  nino« 

Tuesday  .3d. — We  saw  the  palace  and  gardens 
of  Versailles  and  Ic  Grand  et  Petit  Tinanou.  They 
surpass  Fontainebleau.  The  gardens  are  full  of 
statues,  vases,  fountains,  and  colonnades.  In  all 
tliat  essentially  belongs  to  a  garden  they  are 
extraonliiuuily  deficient.  The  orangery  is  a 
stupid  piece  of  expense.  Tliere  was  one  orange- 
tree,  not  apparently  so  old,  sown  in  144*2.  We 
saw  only  the  gardens  and  the  theatre  at  tlie  Petit 
Trianon.  The  gardens  are  in  the  English  taste, 
and  extremely  pretty.  The  Grand  Trianon  was 
ofion.  It  is  a  summer  palace,  light,  yet  magnificent. 
We  were  unable  to  devote  the  time  it  deserved  to 
tlie  gallery  of  paintings  here.  There  was  a  portrait 
of  Madame  de  la  Vallicro,  the  repentant  mistress 
of  Louis  XIV.  She  was  melancholy,  but  exceed- 
ingly  l>caiitiful,  and  was  represented  as  holding  a 
skull,  and  sitting  before  m  crucifix,  pale,  and  with 
downcast  eves. 

We  then  went  to  the  great  pakcc.  The  apartments 
are  unfurnished  ;  but  even  with  this  disadvantage, 
are  more  magnificent  tluui  tliose  of  Fontainebleau. 
Tliey  arc  lined  with  marble  of  various  colours, 
whose  pedestals  and  capitals  are  gilt,  and  the 
0(*ilin«;  :n  ru-hW  ji^lt  with  (*i)i)i|iartments  of  painting. 
Tlie  arrangvmout  of  thctw  materials  luw  in.  thsm. 


it  is  true,  something  effeminate  and  ro^'al.  Could  a 
Gix>cian  architect  have  commxmded  all  the  labour 
and  money  which  was  expended  on  Versailles,  he 
would  have  produced  a  fabric  which  the  whole 
world  has  never  equalled.  We  saw  tlie  Hall  of 
Hercules,  the  balcony  where  tlie  King  and  the 
Queen  exhibited  themselves  to  the  Parisian  mob. 
The  people  who  showed  us  through  the  palace, 
i  obstiiuitely  refused  to  say  anything  about  the 
Revolution..  We  could  not  even  find  out  in  which 
cliamber  the  rioters  of  the  10th  August  found  the 
king.  We  saw  tlie  Salle  d*Opcra,  where  are  now 
preserved  the  portraits  of  the  kings.  There  was 
the  race  of  the  house  of  Orleans,  with  the  exception 
of  Egalit^,  all  ex.tremcly  handsome.  There  was 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  beride  her  a  beautifiil 
little  gii'l,  the  daughter  of  La  Vallierc.  The 
pictures  had  been  hidden  during  the  Revolution. 
We  saw  the  Librar}*  of  Lcuis  XVI.  The  Vbrariaa 
had  held  some  place  in  the  ancient  court  near 
Marie.  Antoinette.  He  returned  with  tlie  Bourbons, 
and  was  waiting  for  some  better  rituation.  He 
showed  ns  a  book  which  he  had  preserved  during 
the  Revolution.  It  was  a  book  of  paintings,  re- 
presenting a  tournament  at  the  Couit  of  Louis 
XIV. ;  and  it  seemed  that  the  present  desolation 
of  France,  the  fury  of  the  injured  ])cople,  and  all 
the  horrors  to  which  they  abandoned  themselves, 
stung  l^y  their  long  sufferings,  flowed  naturally 
enovgh  from  expenditures  so  immense,  as  must 
have  been  demanded  by  tlie  magnificence  of  this 
tournament  Tlie  vacant  rooms  of  tliis  palace 
imaged  well  the  hollow  show  of  monarchy.  After 
seeing  these  things  we  departed  toward  Havre, 
and  slept  at  Auxerre. 

Wcdnt^sday  4  th. — We  passed  tlirough  Rouen, 
and  saw  the  cathedral,  an  immense  specimen  of 
tlie  most  cosily  and  magnificent  gothic.  The 
interior  of  the  church  disappoints.  We  saw  the 
burial-place  of  Richard  Comr  de  Lion  and  his 
brother.  The  altar  of  the  church  is  a  fine  piece 
of  marble.     Sleep  at  Yvetot 

Thursday  5tli. — We  arrive  at  Havre,  and  wait 
for  the  ^lackct— wind  contnury. 
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couree  I  except  tlic  Alps  tiiemselves ;  but  no  sooner 
liad  we  arrived  at  Italy,  than  Uie  loveliness  of  tlie 
earth  and  the  serenity  of  tlie  aky  made  the  greatest 
difference  in  my  sensations.  I  depend  on  these 
Uungs  for  life  ;  for  in  the  smoke  of  cities,  and  the 
tumult  of  human  kind,  and  the  chilling  fogs  and 
rain  of  our  own  country,  I  can  hardly  be  said  to 
live.  With  what  delight  did  I  hear  the  woman, 
who  conducted  us  to  see  the  triumphal  arch  of 
Augustus  at  Susa,  speak  the  clear  and  complete 
language  of  Italy,  tliough  half  unintelligible  to  me, 
after  that  nasal  and  abbreviated  cacophony  of  the 
French  I  A  ruined  arch  of  magnificent  pro- 
portions in  the  Greek  taste,  standiiig  in  a  kind  of 
road  of  green  Uwn,  overgrown  with  violets  and 
primroses,  and  in  the  midst  of  stupendous  moun- 
tains, and  a  blonde  woman,  of  light  and  graceful 
manners,  something  in  the  style  of  Fuseli*s  Eve, 
were  the  first  things  we  met  in  Italy. 

This  city  is  very  agreeable.  We  went  to  the 
opera  Ust  night— which  is  a  most  splendid  exhibi- 
tion. The  opera  itself  was  not  a  favourite,  and  the 
singers  very  inferior  to  our  own.  But  the  ballet, 
or  rather  a  kind  of  melodrame  or  pantomimic 
drama,  was  the  most  splendid  spectacle  I  ever  saw. 
We  have  no  Miss  MeUmie  here — ^in  eveiy  other 
respect,  Mikn  is  unquestionably  superior.  The 
manner  in  which  Umguage  is  translated  into  gesture, 
the  complete  and  full  effect  of  the  whole  aa  illus- 
trating the  history  in  question,  the  unaffected  self- 
possession  of  each  of  the  actors,  even  to  the  chil- 
dren, made  this  choral  drama  more  impressive  I 
than  I  could  have  conceived  possible.  The  story 
is  OtkeUo,  and  strange  to  say,  it  left  no  disagreeable 
impression. 

I  write,  but  I  am  not  in  the  humour  to  write, 
and  you  must  expect  longer,  if  not  more  entertain, 
ing,  letters  soon— that  is,  in  a  week  or  so — when  I 
am  a  little  recovered  from  my  journey.  Pray  teU 
us  all  the  news  with  rcgai^  to  our  own  offspring, 
whom  we  left  at  nurse  in  England  ;  aa  well  aa 
those  of  our  friends.  Mention  Cobbett  and  politics 
too — and  Hunt — to  whom  Mary  is  now  writing— 
and  particuhirly  your  own  pUns  and  yourself. 
You  shall  hear  more  of  me  and  my  pUns  soon. 
My  health  is  improved  already— and  my  spirits 
Homethmg— and  I  have  many  literary  schemes, 
and  one  in  particuUu*— whit  h  I  thirst  to  be  settled 
that  I  may  begin.     I  have  ordered  Oilier  to  send 
you  some  sheets  &c.,  for  revision. 

Adiouw — Always  faithfully  yours, 

P.  B.  S. 


LETTER   III. 
ToT.L-P  £8«. 

Milan,  April 90,  }8\8. 
My  DEAR  P.— I  had  no  conception  that  the 
distance  between  us,  measured  ty  time  m  respect 
of  letters,  was  so  great    I  have  but  just  received 
yours  dated  the  2nd— and  y/rhen  you  will  receive 
mine  written  from  this  dty  somewhat  later  than 
the  same  date,  I  cannot  know.    I  am  sorry  to  hear 
that  you  have  been  obliged  to  remain  at  Bfarlow  ; 
a  certain  degree  of  society  being  ahnost  a  necessity 
of  life,  particuhurly  aa  we  are  not  to  see  you  this 
Bummer  m  Italy.    But  this,  I  suppose,  must  be  as 
it  is.    I  often  revisit  Marlow  in  thought    The 
curse  of  this  life  is,  that  whatever  is  once  known, 
can  never  be  unknown.   You  inhabit  a  spot,  which 
before  you  inhabit  it,  is  aa  indifferent  to  you  as  any 
other  spot  upon  earth,  and  when,  persuaded  by 
•ome  necessity,  you  think  to  leave  it,  you  leave  it 
not ;  it  clings  to  you— and  with  memories  of  thmgs, 
which,  in  your  experience  of  them,  gave  no  such 
promise,  revenges  your  desertion.    Time  flows  on, 
places  are  changed ;  friends  who  were  with  us,  are 
no  longer  with  us  ;  yet  what  has  been  seems  yet 
to  be,  but  barren  and  stripped  of  life.    See,  I  have 
aent  you  a  study  for  Nightmare  Abbey. 

Since  I  hst  wrote  to  you  we  have  been  to  Como, 
lookmg  for  a  house.  This  lake  exceeds  any  thing 
I  ever  beheld  in  beauty,  with  the  exception  of  the 
arbutus  islands  of  KiUamey.  It  is  long  and 
narrow,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  mighty  river 
winding  among  the  mountains  and  the  forests. 
Wo  sailed  from  the  town  of  Como  to  a  tract  of 
country  caUed  the  Tremezina,  and  saw  the  various 
aspects  presented  by  that  part  of  the  lake.  The 
mountains  between  Como  and  that  rilhige,  or  rather 
cluster  of  viUages,  are  covered  on  high  with  ches- 
nut  forests  (the  eating  chesnuts,  on  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  subsist  in  time  of 
scarcity),  which  sometimes  descend  to  the  very 
vei^  of  the  lake,  overiianging  it  with  their  hoary 
branches.  But  usually  the  unmediate  border  of 
this  shore  is  composed  of  buirel-trees,  and  bay, 
and  myrtle,  and  wild  fig-trees,  and  olives  which 
grow  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  overhang 
the  caverns,  and  shadow  the  deep  glens,  which  are 
filled  with  the  fiashing  light  of  the  waterfiUls. 
Other  flowering  shrubs,  which  I  cannot  name, 
grow  tliero  also.  On  high,  the  towers  of  vilkge 
churches  are  seen  white  among  the  dark  forests. 
Beyond,  on  the  opposite  shore,  which  faces  the 
south,  the  mountains  descend  less  precipitously  to 
Uio  lake,  and  altliough  they  are  much  hightr..  and 
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me  of  the  worst  characteristics  of  the  English.* 
Everything  but  humanity  is  in  Inudi  greater  per- 
fection here  than  in  France.  The  cleanliness  and 
comfort  of  the  inns  is  something  quite  English. 
The  country  is  beautifully  cultivated  ;  and  alto- 
gether, if  you  can,  as  one  ought  always  to  do,  find 
your  happiness  in  yourself,  it  is  a  most  delightful 
•ad  commodious  place  to  live  in. 

Adieu« — Your  affectionate  friend, 

P.B.& 

LETTER    IV. 
To  T.  L.  P.  Esq. 

JTtfojt,  April  aOM,  18IR. 

Mr  DEAR  P., — ^I  write,  simply  to  tell  you,  to 
direct  your  next  letters,  Poste  Restante,  Pisa. 
We  Iiave  engaged  a  vetturino  for  Uiat  city,  and 
leave  Milan  to-morrow  morning.  Our  journey  will 
occupy  six  or  seven  days. 

Pisa  is  not  six  miles  from  the  Mediterranean, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  the  river  Amo. 
We  shall  pass  by  Piacenza,  Parma,  Bologna,  the 
Apennines,  and  Florence,  and  1  will  endeavour  to 
tell  you  something  of  these  celebrated  pbM;e8  in 
my  next  letter  ;  but  I  cannot  promise  much,  for, 
though  my  health  is  much  improved,  my  spirits 
are  unequal,  and  seem  to  desert  me  when  I  attempt 
to  write. 

Pisa,  they  say,  is  uninhabitable  in  the  midst 
of  summer — we  shall  do,  therefore,  what  other 
people  do,  retire  to  Florence,  or  to  the  mountains. 
But  I  will  write  to  you  our  plans  from  Pisa,  when 
I  shall  understand  them  better  myself. 

You  may  easily  conjecture  the  modves  which  led 
us  to  forego  the  divine  solitude  of  Como.  To  me, 
whose  chief  pleasure  in  life  is  the  contemplation 
of  nature,  you  may  imagine  how  great  is  this  loss. 

Let  us  hear  from  you  once  a  fortnight.  Do  not 
foi^t  those  who  do  not  forget  you. 

Adieu. — Ever  most  sincerely  yours, 

P.  B.  Shelley. 

LETTER  V. 

To  T.  L.  P.  Esq. 

Llvomo,  June  5,  I8I8. 
Mt  dear  p., — We  have  not  heard  from  you 
since  the  middle  of  April — that  is,  we  have  received 
only  WM  letter  from  you  since  our  departure  from 

*  TheM  ImpreMions  of  Shelley*  with   refimrd  to  the 


ItalUna,  formed  in  ignorance,  and  with  prvcipitatlnn, 
becnmc  Altogether  altered  after  a  longer  atay  In  Italy.  He 
liiickly  discovered  the  extraordioary  intelligence  and 
gcntiit  of  this  wonderful  people,  amidst  the  ignorance  in 
which  they  are  carefully  kept  by  their  rulers,  and  the 
«iccM,  fo«tered  by  a  religions  systrm,  which  these  same 
rulvrs  hare  u«ed  as  their  mut4  suoeeaaful  engine. 


EngUnd.  It  necessarily  follows  that  some  acci- 
dent has  intercepted  them.  Address,  in  future,  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  Gisbome,  Livomo— and  I  shall 
receive  them,  though  sometimes  somewhat  circuit* 
ously,  yet  always  securely. 

We  left  Milan  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  travelled 
across  the  Apennines  to  Pisa.  This  part  of  the 
Apennine  is  far  less  beautiful  than  the  Alps ;  the 
mountains  are  wide  and  wild^  and  the  whole  scenery 
broad  and  undetermined — the  imagination  cannot 
find  a  home  in  it  The  plain  of  the  Bililanese,  and 
that  of  Parma,  is  exquisitely  beantiful — it  is  like 
one  garden,  or  rather  cnltivaled  wilderness ; 
because  the  com  and  the  meadow-graMs  grow  imder 
high  and  thick  trees,  festooned  to  one  another  by 
regular  festoons  of  vines.  On  the  seventh  day  we 
arrived  at  Pisa,  where  we  remained  three  or  fonr 
days.  A  large  disagreeable  city,  almost  without 
inhabitants.  We  then  proceeded  to  this  great 
trading  town,  where  we  have  remained  a  month, 
and  which,  in  a  few  days,  we  leave  for  the  Bagni 
di  Lucca,  a  land  of  watering-place  situated  in  the 
depth  of  the  Apennines ;  the  scenery  surroipdiug 
this  village  is  very  fine. 

We  have  made  some  acquaintance  with  a  rery 
amiable  and  accomplished  lady,  Mrs.  Gisbome, 
who  is  the  sole  attraction  in  this  most  unattractive 
of  cities.  We  had  no  idea  of  spending  a  month 
here,  but  she  has  made  it  even  agreeable.  We 
shall  see  something  of  Italian  society  at  the  Bagni 
di  Lucca,  where  the  most  fashionable  people 
resort 

When  you  send  my  parcel — which,  by-the-bye, 
I  should  request  you  to  direct  to  Mr.  Gisbome — 
I  wish  you  could  contrive  to  enclose  the  two  last 
parts  of  C3arke's  Travels,  relating  to  Greece,  and 
belonging  to  Hookham.  You  know  I  subscribe 
there  still — and  I  have  determined  to  take  the 
Examiner  here.  You  would,  therefore,  oblige  me, 
by  sending  it  weekly,  alter  having  read  it  yourself, 
to  the  same  direction,  and  so  clipped,  aa  to  make 
as  little  weight  as  possible. 

I  write  as  if  writing  where  perhaps  my  letter 
may  never  arrive. 

With  every  good  wish  firom  all  of  us, 
Believe  me  most  sincerely  yours, 

p.B.a 

LETTER  VI. 
To  Ma.  Ain>  Mas.  GI8BORNB, 

(LK«HOIUi), 

You  cannot  know,  as  some  friends  in  England 
do,  to  whom  my  silence  is  still  more  inexcusable, 
that  this  silence  is  no  proof  of  forgctfulncss  or 
neglect 
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I  hATc,  in  truth,  notliing  to  »y,  but  that  I  shall 
be  bap|»y  to  see  you  sf^min,  and  rsnew  oar  delii^tfal 
walks,  until  the  desire  or  the  dutj  of  seeing  iiew 
things  hurries  us  away.  We  hare  spent  a  month 
here  in  our  accustomed  soUtude,  with  the  exception 
•f  one  night  at  the  Casino ;  and  the  choice  society 
of  all  ages,  which  I  took  care  to  pack  up  in  a  large 
trunk  before  we  left  England,  have  revisited  us 
here.  I  am  employed  just  now,  having  little  beCter 
to  do,  in  translating  into  my  ftint  and  inefficient 
periods,  the  divine  eloquence  of  Plato*s  Symposium ; 
only  as  an  exercise,  or,  perhaps,  to  give  Afary  wmie 
idea  of  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the  Athenians 
— so  different  on  many  subjects  from  that  of  anjr 
other  community  that  ever  existed. 

We  have  almost  finished  Ariosto— who  is  enter- 
taining and  graceful,  and  tonutimet  a  poet.  Fur« 
give  me,  worsliippers  of  a  more  equal  and  tolersnt 
divinity  in  poetry,  if  Ariosto  pleases  me  less  than 
you.  Where  is  tlie  gentle  seriousness,  the  delicate 
sensibility,  tli  *  calm  and  sustaiued  energy,  without 
which  true  greatness  cannot  be !  He  is  so  cruel, 
too,  in  his  descriptions ;  his  most  prized  virtues 
are  vices  almost  without  disguise.  He  constantly 
vindicates  and  embellishes  revenge  in  its  grossest 
form ;  the  most  deadly  superstition  that  ever 
infested  the  world.  How  different  from  the  tender 
and  solemn  enthusiasm  of  Petrarch— or  even  the 
delicate  moral  sensibility  of  Tasso,  though  some- 
what obscured  by  an  assumed  and  artificial  style. 

We  read  a  good  deal  here— and  we  read  little 
in  Livomo.  We  liave  ridden,  Mary  and  I,  once 
only,  to  a  place  called  Prato  Fiorito,  on  the  top  of 
the  mountains :  the  road,  winding  tlirough  forests, 
and  over  torrenta,  and  on  the  ver^e  of  gi'een 
ravines,  affords  scenery  nia;;niticently  fine.  I 
cannot  describe  it  to  you,  but  bid  you,  though 
vainly,  come  and  see.  I  take  great  deliglit  in 
watching  the  changes  of  the  atmopphere  here,  and 
tlie  growth  of  tlie  tliunder  showers  with  which  the 
noon  is  often  ovei*&hadowed,  and  which  break  and 
fade  away  tr)wards  evening  into  flocks  of  delicate 
clouds.  Our  fire-flios  are  faiiing  away  fast;  but 
there  is  the  planet  Jnniter,  who  rises  majestically 
over  the  rift  in  the  forest-covered  mountains  to 
the  south,  and  the  pale  summer  lightning  which  is 
spread  out  every  night,  at  intervals,  over  the  sky. 
No  doubt  Providence  has  contrived  these  things, 
that,  when  the  fii-e-flies  go  out,  the  low-flying  owl 
may  sec  her  way  home. 

llememhor  me  kindly  to  the  Machinista. 

With  the  sentiment  of  im]>atiencc  until  we  see 
you  again  iu  the  autimm, 

I  am,  yours  most  sincerely, 

P.  B.  SUELLET. 
Baifni  di  Lucca,  July  loth,  1818. 
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enter  into  public  affairs,  or  that  I  could  find  words 
to  expniss  all  that  I  feel  and  know. 

The  modem  Italians  seem  a  miserable  people, 
u-ithout  sensibility,  or  imagination,  or  under- 
standing. Tlicir  outside  is  polished,  and  an 
intercourse  with  them  seems  to  proceed  with  much 
facility,  though  it  ends  in  nothing,  and  produces 
nothing.  The  women  are  particularly  empty,  and 
though  possessed  of  the  same  kind  of  superficial 
grace,  are  devoid  of  every  cultivation  and 
refinement  They  have  a  ball  at  the  Casino  here 
every  Sunday,  which  we  attend — ^but  neither  Mary 

uor  C dance.    I  do  not  know  whether  they 

refrain  from  philosophy  or  protestantism. 

I  hear  that  poor  Mary*8  book  is  attacked  most 
violently  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  We  have 
heard  some  praise  of  it,  and  among  others,  an 
article  of  Walter  Scott's  in  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

If  you  should  have  anything  to  send  us — and, 
I  assure  you,  anything  relating  to  England  is 
interesting  to  us — commit  it  to  the  care  of  Oilier 

Uie  bookseller,  or  P ;  they  send  me  a  parcel 

ever}'  quarter. 

My  health  is,  I  think,  better,  and,  I  imagine, 
continues  to  improve,  but  I  still  have  busy  thoughts 
and  dispiriting  cores,  which  I  would  shake  off" — and 

it  is  now  summer. A  thousand  good  wishes  to 

yourself  and  your  imdertakings. 

Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

P.B.S. 

LETTER   VIIL 
To  Maa  8UELLEY, 

fBAOiri  DI  LOCCA). 

Ftormee,  TkurMfay,  II  o*Cloek, 
SDlh  Aufutt^  1818. 
Drarest  MlRT, 
We  have  been  delayed  in  this  city  four  hours, 
for  the  Austrian  minister's  passport,  but  are  now 
on  the  point  of  setting  out  with  a  vetturino,  who 
engxiges  to  take  us  on  the  tliird  day  to  Padua  ; 
that  is,  we  shall  only  sleep  three  nights  on  the 
road.     Yesterday's  journey,  performed  in  a  one- 
horse   cabriolet,  almost  without  springs,  over  a 

rough   road,   was    excessively    fatiguing.      

suffered  most  from  it ;  for,  as  to  myself,  there 
are  occasions  in  which  fatigue  seems  a  useful 
medicine,  as  I  have  felt  no  pain  in  my  side — a 
most  delightful  respite — since  I  left  you.  The 
country  was  various  and  exceedingly  beautiful. 
Sometimes  tliere  were  those  low  cultivated  lands, 
with  their  vine  festoons,  and  large  bimches  of 
grapes  just  becoming  purple — at  others  we  passed 
between  high  mountains,  crowned  with  some  of 
the  most  majestic  Gothic  ruins  I  ever  saw,  which 


frowned  from  tlie  bare  precipices,  or  were  half 
seen  among  the  olive-copses.  As  we  approached 
Florence,  the  country  became  cultivated  to  a 
very  high  degree,  the  plain  was  filled  with  the 
most  beautiful  villas,  and,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  tlie  mountains  were  covered  with  them ; 
for  the  plains  are  bounded  on  all  sides  by  blue  and 
misty  mountains.  The  vines  are  here  trailed  on 
low  trellisses  of  reeds  interwoven  into  crosses  to 
support  them,  and  the  grapes,  now  almost  ripe,  are 
exceedingly  abundant  Y'ou  everywhere  meet 
those  teams  of  beautifid  white  oxen,  which  are  now 
labouring  the  Uttle  vine-divided  fields  with  their 
Virgilian  ploughs  and  carts.  Florence  itself,  that 
is  the  Lung'  Amo  (for  I  have  seen  no  more), 
I  think  is  the  most  beautiful  city  I  have  yet 
seen.  It  is  surrounded  with  cultivated  hills,  and 
from  the  bridge  which  crosses  U\e  broad  channel 
of  the  Amo,  the  view  is  the  most  animated  and 
elegant  I  ever  saw.  You  see  three  or  four 
bridges,  one  apparently  supported  by  Corinthian 
pillars,  and  the  white  sails  of  the  boats,  reUeved 
by  the  deep  green  of  the  forest,  which  comes  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  the  sloping  hills  covered 
with  bright  villas  on  every  side.  Domes  and 
steeples  rise  on  all  sides,  and  the  cleanlinesa  is 
remarkably  great  On  the  other  side  there  are 
the  foldings  of  the  Vale  of  Amo  above  ;  first 
the  hills  of  oUve  and  vine,  then  the  chesnut 
woods,  and  Uien  the  blue  and  misty  pine  forests, 
which  invest  the  aerial  Apennines,  that  fade  in 
the  distance.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  city  so  lovely 
at  first  sight  as  Florence. 

We  shall  travel  hence  within  a  few  hours, 
with  the  speed  of  the  post,  since  the  distance  is 
190  miles,  and  we  are  to  do  it  in  three  days, 
besides  the  half  day,  which  is  somewliat  more 
than  sixty  miles  a-day.  We  have  now  got  a 
comfortable  carriage  and  two  mules,  and,  thanks 
to  Paolo,  liave  made  a  very  decent  bargain,  com- 
prising everyUiing,  to  Padua.  I  should  say  we  had 
delightful  fruit  for  breakfast— figs,  very  fine— and 
peaches,  unfortunat<*ly  gathered  before  tliey  Were 
ripe,  whose  smell  was  like  what  one  fancies  of  the 
wakening  of  Paradise  flowers. 

Well,  my  dearest  Mary,  are  you  very  lonely  1 
Tell  me  truth,  my  sweetest,  do  you  ever  cry  !  I 
shall  hear  from  you  once  at  Venice,  and  once  on 
mjr  return  here.  If  you  love  me  you  will  keep 
up  your  spirits— and,  at  all  events,  tell  me  truUi 
about  it ;  for,  I  assure  you,  1  am  not  of  a  dis- 
position to  be  flattered  by  your  sorrow,  though  I 
should  be  by  your  cheerfulness  ;  and,  above  all,  by 
seeing  such  fruits  of  my  absence  as  were  produced 
when  we  were  at  Geneva.  What  acquaintancef 
have  you  made  !    I  might  have  travelled  to  Padua 
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with  a  Grmuui,  who  had  just  come  from  Rome, 
mod  had  learce  recovered  from  a  malaria  ferer, 
canght  in  the  Pontine  Marahea,  a  week  or  two 
■nee  ;  and  I  conceded  to  's 


to  3fOMr  abevnt  tuggestioiis,  and  omitted  the 
^portunity,  although  I  have  no  great  fiuth  in 
foeh  ipeciee  of  contagion.  It  ia  not  rtarj  hot — 
not  at  all  too  much  so  for  my  aenrntiona  ;  and  the 
only  thing  that  incommodes  me  are  the  gnats  at 
night,  who  roar  like  so  many  humming-tops  in 
one's  ear — and  I  do  not  always  find  sanxariere. 
How  is  WiUmoose  and  little  Claim  t  They  most 
be  kissed  for  me— and  yon  most  partieulariy 
remember  to  speak  my  name  to  William,  and 
see  that  he  does  not  quite  forget  me  before  I 
return.  Adieu— my  dearest  girl,  I  think  that  we 
shall  soon  meet  I  shall  write  again  from  Venice. 
Adieu,  dear  l^I&ry  ! 

I  hare  been  reading  the  **  Noble  Kinsmen,**  in 
which,  with  the  exception  of  that  lovely  scene, 
to  which  you  added  so  much  grace  in  reading 
to  me,  I  have  Ijecn  disappointed.  The  Jailor's 
Daughter  is  a  poor  imitation,  and  deformed.  The 
whole  story  wants  moral  discrimination  and 
modesty.  1  do  not  believe  that  Shakspere  wrote 
a  word  of  it. 

LETTER  IX. 
To  Mm.  SHELLRY, 

(BAOiri  DI  LUOCA). 

Venteet  Sunday  mominp. 

Mt  dbarest  MarY| — We  arrived  here  last 
nif^tat  12  o'clock,  and  it  is  now  before  breakfast 
the  next  morning.  I  can,  of  course,  toll  you 
nothing  of  the  future  ;  and  though  I  shall  not 
close  this  letter  till  post  time,  yet  I  do  not  know 
exactly  when  that  is.  Yet,  if  you  are  very 
impatient,  look  along  the  letter  and  you  will  see 
another  date,  when  I  may  have  sometliing  to  relate. 

I  came  from  Padua  hither  in  a  gondola,  and  the 
gondoliere,  among  other  things,  without  any  hint 
on  my  part,  began  talking  of  Lord  Byron.  He 
said  he  was  a  glovhiotto  Infflesey  with  a  nonuttrava^ 
ffante,  who  lived  very  luxuriously,  and  spent  great 
sums  of  money.  This  man,  it  seems,  was  one 
of  I/)rd  B.'s  gondolieri.  No  sooner  liad  we  arrived 
at  the  inn,  Uian  the  waiter  began  talking  about 
him — said,  that  ho  frequented  Mrs.  H  's  c<m- 
ver$azioni  very  much. 

Our  journey  from  Florence  to  Padua  contained 
nothing  which  may  not  be  related  another  time. 
At  Padua,  as  I  said,  we  took  a  gondola — and  left 
it  at  three  o'clock.  These  gondoUs  are  the  most 
beautiful  and  convenient  boats  in  the  world.  They 
\re  finely  carpeted  and  furnished  with  black,  and 
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Well,  I  will 

• 
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Well,  but  the  time  presses  ;  I  am  now  going  to 
the  banker^s  to  send  you  money  for  tlie  journey, 
which  I  aliall  address  to  you  at  Florence,  Post- 
office.  Pray  come  instantly  to  Este,  where  I  shall 
be  waiting  in  the  utmost  anxiety  for  your  arrival. 
You  can  pack  up  directly  you  get  this  letter,  and 
employ  the  next  day  on  that.  The  day  after,  get 
up  at  four  o'clock,  and  go  post  to  Lucca,  where 
you  will  arrive  at  six.  Then  take  a  vetturino  for 
Florence  to  arrive  the  same  evening.  From 
Florence  to  Este  is  three  days*  vetturino  journey 
— and  you  could  not,  1  think,  do  it  quicker  by  the 
poet.  Make  Paolo  take  you  to  good  inns,  as  we 
found  very  bad  ones  ;  and  pray  avoid  the  Tre  Mori 
at  Bologna,  perche  vi  sono  cose  inespressibili  nei 
letti.  I  do  not  think  you  can,  but  try  to  get  from 
Florence  to  Bologna  in  one  day.  Do  not  take  the 
post,  for  it  is  not  much  faster  and  very  expensive. 
I  have  been  obliged  to  decide  on  all  these  things 
without  you  :  I  have  done  for  the  best — and,  my 
own  beloved  Mary,  yon  must  soon  come  and  scold 
me  if  I  have  done  wrong,  and  kiss  me  if  I  have 
done  right — for,  I  am  sure,  I  do  not  know  which — 
and  it  is  only  the  event  that  can  show.  We  shall 
at  least  be  saved  the  trouble  of  introduction,  and 
have  formed  acquaintance  with  a  lady  who  is  so 
good,  so  beautiful,  so  angelically  mild,  that  were 
she  as  wise  too,  she  would  be  quite  a  •*••  Her 
eyes  are  like  a  reflection  of  yours.  Her  manners 
are  like  yours  when  you  know  and  like  a  person. 

Do  you  know,  dearest,  how  this  letter  was 
written  i  By  scraps  and  patches,  and  interrupted 
every  minute.  The  gondola  is  now  come  to  take 
me  to  the  banker's.  Este  is  a  little  place,  and  the 
house  found  without  difficulty.  I  shall  count  four 
days  for  this  letter :  one  day  for  packing,  four  for 
coming  here— and  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  we 
shall  meet 

I  am  too  late  for  the  poet — but  I  send  an  express 
to  overtake  it  Enclosed  is  an  order  for  fifty 
pounds.     If  yon  knew  all  tliat  I  had  to  do 

Dearest  love,  be  well,  be  happy,  come  to 
confide  in  your  own  constant  and  affectionate 

P.  B.S. 

Kiss  the  blue-eyed  darlings  for  me,  and  do  not 
let  William  forget  me.  Clara  cannot  recollect 
me. 

LETTER   X. 

To  Mm.  SHBLLBT, 
(1  CApruoam— MTB). 

Padua,  wttMtogiermo, 
Mr  BEST  Mart, — ^I  found  at  Mount  Sclioe  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  going  to  Venice,  where 
I  shall  try  to  make  some  arrangement  for  yon  and 


little  Ca.  to  come  for  some  days,  and  shall  meet 
you,  if  I  do  not  write  anything  in  the  mean  time, 
at  Padua,  on  Thursday  morning.  C.  says  she  is 
obliged  to  come  to  see  the  Medico,  whom  we 
missed  this  morning,  and  who  has  appointed  as 
the  only  hour  at  which  he  can  be  at  leisuro— half- 
past  eight  in  the  morning.  You  must,  therefore, 
aiTange  nuitters  so  that  you  should  come  to  the 
Stella  d*Oro  a  little  before  that  hour— a  thing  to 
be  accomplished  only  by  setting  out  at  half-past 
three  in  the  morning.  You  will  by  this  means 
arrive  at  Venice  very  early  in  the  day,  and  avoid 
the  heat,  which  might  be  bad  for  the  babe,  and 
take  the  time,  when  she  would  at  least  sleep  great 
part  of  the  time.  C.  will  return  with  the  return 
carriage,  and  I  shall  meet  you,  or  send  to  you  at 
Padua. 

Meanwhile  remember  Charles  the  First — and 
do  you  be  prepared  to  bring  at  least  tome  of  Myrra 
translated  ;  bring  the  book  also  with  yon,  and  the 
sheets  of  ^  Prometheus  Unbound,"  which  you  wil 
find  numbered  from  one  to  twenty-six  on  the  table 
of  the  pavilion.  My  poor  little  Clara,  hoW  is  she 
to-day!  Indeed  I  am  somewhat  uneasy  about 
her,  and  though  I  feel  secure  that  there  is  no 
danger,  it  would  be  very  comfortable  to  have  some 
reasonable  person's  opinion  about  her.  The  Medico 
at  Padua  is  certainly  a  man  in  great  practice,  but 
I  confess  he  does  not  satisfy  me. 

Am  I  not  like  a  wild  swan  to  be  gone  so  suddenly  1 
But,  in  fact,  to  set  off  alone  to  Venice  required  an 
exertion.  I  felt  myself  capable  of  making  it,  and 
I  knew  that  yon  desired  it  What  will  not  be — 
if  so  it  is  destined — the  lonely  journey  through 
that  wide,  cold  France !    But  we  shall  see. 

Adieu,  my  dearest  love — remember  Charles  I. 
and  Myrra.  I  have  been  already  imagining  how 
you  will  conduct  some  scenes.  The  second  volume 
of  St  Leon  begins  with  this  proud  and  true 
sentiment — **  There  is  nothing  which  the  human 
mind  can  conceive,  which  it  may  not  execute." 
Shakq>eare  was  only  a  human  being. 

Adieu  till  Thursday.— Your  ever  affectionate 

P.  B.a 

LETTER  XL 

Tc*  T.  L.  P.  Eaq. 

EiU,  OctoUr  e.  1818. 
Mt  dbae  P.^ — I  have  not  written  to  you,  I 
think,  for  six  weeks.  But  I  have  been  on  the 
point  of  writing  many  times,  and  have  often  felt 
that  I  had  many  things  to  say.  But  I  have  not 
been  without  events  to  disturb  and  distract  me 
amongst  which  is  the  death  of  my  little  girL  Sh't 
difed  of  a  disorder  peculiar  to  the  climate.    We 
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L4Hn     Wf^V* 

he 

I 

-if  Beppu*  bus  TBifanc^y 

4f  wvn vmd  aikl 

nmbsfailT  Sac  eitj. 
Tb  appmadi  tti  Is  over  di«  la^nM.  w*^  im  •iooas 
and  cormi  ^fissenif  in  %  kmi^  Que  aver  :fae  bin* 
ii  4oe  of  dkt  tbicai 

■R  pn««4  vidi  wMff  ,  and  jon  hcnr  aochmf  bnt 

dh>  iirfiiin  of  the 

of  du  gviodoficrL    I  hard  nntfinug  of  T: 

of  A  in>MK 

;  I  can  oolv 
to  BodH  of  wfaiefa  a  coffin  misfat  hnre  been 
dba  chryHa  Tbej  art  bnnf  vitk  binck,  and 
paintwt  hiagk)  and  cafpctad  vitn  jrey  ^  bmt  cnii 
at  the  prow  and  stem,  and  at  the  fymmtr  there  b 
a  nf>rjd«Mcnpt  t^eaii  of  shining  st£^  vhich  giitten 
at  th^  «tm1  of  ita  Urns;  black  masa. 

The  Doj^*ft  fjalace,  with  ita  fibrmnr,  is  a  fine 
monum^-nt  of  aristocratic  power.  I  saw  the 
duni^>n%  where  tlicne  aconndreU  oaed  to  tonnent 
their  riciiiiw.  They  arc  of  three  kinds  —  one 
a«ljoiiiing  Uic  place  of  trial,  where  the  prifloners 
dentined  Ut  immediate  execution  were  kept.  I 
cmld  not  descend  into  them,  beoMue  the  day 
on  which  I  riiited  it,  waa  festa.  Another  under 
the  \fni\n  of  the  paUce,  where  the  suffirrors  were 
roMted  to  death  or  nuulneaa  bj  the  ardours  of 
ati  Italian  Hun  :  and  othcni  called  the  Pozzi— or 
w«>11m,  d'-ep  underneath,  and  communicating  with 
thoa(>  on  the  rwif  by  secret  paM<a;;efl — where  the 
prifi'>non  were  confined  iiometimcs  half  up  to  their 
middles  in  Htinking  water.  When  the  French  came 
here,  th<*y  found  only  one  old  man  in  the  dungeons, 
and  he  could  not  speak.  But  Venice,  which  was 
once  a  tyrant,  is  now  the  next  worse  thing,  a  slave  ; 

r  in  fact  it  ceased  to  be  free,  or  wortli  our  regret 
a  luhtion,  from  tlic  moment  tliat  the  oligarchy 
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anything  n^T 
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LETTER    XIL 
To  T.  L.  P.  Eitq. 

Ferrara,  Nov.  Wk,  1818. 

Mt  dear  p. — We  left  Este  yesterday  on  our 
journey  towavds  Naples.  The  roads  were  par- 
ticularly bad  ;  we  have,  therefore,  accomplished 
only  two  days'  journey,  of  eighteen  and  twenty, 
four  miles  each,  and  you  may  imagine  that  our 
horses  must  be  tolerably  good  ones,  to  drag  our 
carriage,  with  five  people  and  heavy  luggage, 
through  deep  and  clayey  roads.  '  The  roads  are, 
however,  good  during  the  rest  of  the  way. 

The  ooimtry  is  flat,  but  intersected  by  lines  of 
wood,  trellised  with  vines,  whose  broad  leaves  are 
now  stamped  with  the  redness  of  their  decay. 
Every  here  and  there  one  sees  people  employed  in 
agricultural  labours,  and  the  plough,  the  harrow, 
or  the  cart,  drawn  by  long  teams  of  milk-white  or 
dove-coloured  oxen  of  immense  uze  and  exquisite 
beauty.  This,  indeed,  might  be  the  country  of 
Pasiphaes.  In  one  £urm-yard  I  was  sliown  nxty- 
three  of  these  lovely  oxen,  tied  to  their  stalls,  in 
excellent  condition.  A  farm-yard  in  this  part  of 
Italy  is  somewhat  different  from  one  in  England. 
First,  the  house,  which  is  large  and  h'gh,  with 
strange-looking  unpainted  window-shutters,  gene- 
rally closed,  and  dreary  beyond  conception.  The 
farm-yard  and  out-buildings,  however,  are  usually 
in  the  neatest  order.  The  threshing-floor  is  not 
under  cover,  but  like  that  described  in  the  Georgics, 
usually  flattened  by  a  broken  colunm,  and  neither 
the  mole,  nor  the  toad,  nor  the  ant,  can  find  on  its 
area  a  crevice  for  their  dwelling.  Around  it,  at 
tliis  season,  are  piled  the  stacks  of  the  leaves  and 
stalks  of  Indian  com,  which  has  lately  been 
threshed  and  dried  upon  its  surface.  At  a  little 
distance  are  vast  heaps  of  many-coloured  zucche 
or  pumpkins,  some  of  enormous  size,  piled  as 
winter  food  for  the  hogs.  There  are  turkeys,  too, 
and  fowls  wandering  about,  and  two  or  three  dogs, 
who  bark  witli  a  sharp  hylactism.  The  people  who 
are  occupied  with  the  care  of  these  things  seem 
neither  ill-clothed  nor  Hi-fed,  and  the  blunt  incivi- 
lity  of  their  manners  has  an  English  air  with  it, 
very  discouraging  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
the  impudent  and  polished  lying  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cities.  I  should  judge  the  agricultural 
resources  of  this  country  to  be  immense,  since 
it  can  wear  so  flourishing  an  appearance,  in  spite  of 
the  enormous  discouragements  which  tlie  various 
tyranny  of  the  governments  inflicts  on  it.  I 
ouglit  to  say  that  one  of  the  farms  belongs  to  a 
Ji'W  banker  at  Venice,  another  Shylock. — We 
arrivrnl  Ute  at  the  inn  where  1  iiuw  wi*itc  ;  it  was 


once  the  palace  of  a  Venetian  nobleman,  and  is 
now  an  excellent  inn.  To-morrow  wo  are  going  to 
see  the  sights  of  Ferrara. 


Nov.  9. 
We  have  had  heavy  i<ain  and  thunder  all  night ; 
and  Uie  former  still  continuing,  we  went  in  the 
carriage  about  the  town.  We  went  first  to  look 
at  the  cathedral,  but  the  beggars  very  soon  made 
us  sound  a  retreat ;  so,  whether,  as  it  is  said, 
there  b  a  copy  of  a  picture  of  Michael  Angelo 
there  or  no,  I  cannot  tell.  At  the  public  library 
we  were  more  successful.  This  is,  indeed,  a 
magnificent  establishment,  containing,  as  tliey  say, 
160,000  volumes.  We  saw  some  illuminated 
manuscripts  of  church  music,  with  the  verses  of 
the  psalms  interlined  between  the  square  notes, 
each  of  which  consisted  of  the  most  delicate 
tracery,  in  colours  inconceivably  vivid.  They 
belonged  to  the  neighbouring  convent  of  Certosa, 
and  are  three  or  four  hundred  years  old  ;  but  their 
hues  are  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  executed 
yesterday.  The  tomb  of  Ariosto  occupies  one  end 
of  the  largest  saloon  of  which  the  library  is  com- 
posed ;  it  is  formed  of  various  marbles,  surmounted 
by  an  expressive  bust  of  the  poet,  and  subscribed 
with  a  few  Latin  verses,  in  a  less  miserable  taste 
than  those  usually  employed  for  similar  purposes. 
But  the  most  interesting  exhibitions  here,  are  the 
writings,  &c.,  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  which  are 
preserved,  and  were  concealed  from  the  undis- 
tinguishing  depredations  of  the  French  with  pious 
care.  There  is  the  arm-chair  of  Ariosto,  an  old 
plain  wooden  piece  of  furniture,  the  hard  seat  oi 
which  was  once  occupied  by,  but  has  now  survived 
its  cushion,  as  it  has  its  master.  I  could  fancy 
Ariosto  sitting  in  it ;  and  the  satires  in  his  own 
handvmting  which  they  unfold  beude  it,  and  the 
old  bronze  inkstand,  loaded  with  figures,  which 
belonged  also  to  him,  assists  the  willing  delusion 
This  inkstand  has  an  antique,  rather  than  an 
ancient  appearance.  Tliree  nymphs  lean  forth 
from  the  circumference,  and  on  the  top  of  tlie  lid 
stands  a  cupid,  winged  and  looking  up,  with  a  torch 
in  one  hand,  his  bow  in  the  other,  and  his  quivcx 
beside  him.  A  medal  was  bound  round  the  skeleton 
of  Ariosto,  with  his  hkeness  impressed  upon  it.  I 
cannot  say  I  think  it  had  much  native  expression ; 
but,  perhaps,  the  artist  was  in  fault  On  the 
reverse  is  a  hand,  cutting  with  a  pair  of  scissors 
the  tongue  from  a  serpent,  upraised  from  the  grass 
with  this  legend — Pro  bono  malum.  What  this 
reverse  of  the  boasted  diristian  maxim  means,  or 
how  it  applies  to  Ariosto,  either  ns  a  satirist  or  a 
serious  uTiter,  I  cannot  exactly  tell.  The  cicerone 
attempted  to  explain,  and  it  is  to  his  commentary 
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llat  iiiv  iniiikk'rinjE  in  iirolnlil}'  due— if,  ioilced,  |  dtniagli  1 

Itw  nH'^iiiiiii;  lie  vrrjr  |>l<un,  u  in  puaiblir  Ihc  cht.       ■  low  aw 

Tliiiv    U    Ik'P'    >   nuuiiwrrijil    uT   the    enlin!      *«;  deei 

lirriii>ahiiiiiii>   I.ilH-RiU.  vriUrn  bj    Tmh*!  own      the  priMI 

hMul ;  B   nuknuvrijit   of  Himc  {lu-nu,  wriilni  in      iik  hortl 

prinHi,  l»  thi-  Uukf  Atfuiun  ;  uid  ihc  utim  of  ,  thing  ibal 

AriiRl-i,  writtrn  aUo  li*  hi*  own  liuiJ  ;  ud  the  .  for  aam  « 

I'uturFi-l'x-f  (•inriiii.  ThFOmuiJi'ininr,  though      baeic^ 

I     it  hail  fTidviillv  ImvJi  rupini  Uid  moiHiil,  i>  inlei^      being  hb 

lisnl,  jurlii-uUrty  tuwarJi  llnf  cml,  with  numcmia      ii  fidi  of 

Eomvliinih      The  hukd-wriling  of  Arioalo  ■■  a     conrrii 

I     Miull,  finii,  uiil  pilnled  chkrapUT.HpivMing,  ai  I  i  riTell>?d, ' 

^iiuHmv,  ■  utrunj;  and  kn'ii,liul  cinnimiicribcd  I  Knnr  tinn 

I     rniT^r  "f  niiiiJ  i  that  of  Tania  ii  IbT)^,  free,  anil     friend,  lb 

I     lluviDi;,  exiiirt  lliat  ihne  is  a  rh«ked  nprenan 

in  ibr  roijKt  uf  ila  fliiw,  vhirh  bringa  the  Ictlpra 

!     iiitu  H  MnalliT  r<HTi|a>fl  than  uno  eijicctad  fnim  the 

'     liqiinniii;:  of  tbi'  wnnl.      It  is  tlie  iiyinbnl  of  an      enrnpletef 

intPHM'  anil  cartKiit  niind,  cinvding  at  lime* 
,  nmn  >ic|<lii,  and  atlniniiiiihcd  to  ri'lum  bj  the  tlirro  mi 
(■liilliK'iH  of  (lie  oalvn  ofobliTiiiu  driking  uixui  ila  liii  eyca, 
I  advciitiimuH  ttvt  Yon  know  1  bIh-sth  mvV  in  '  ini^tine 
I  irldt  1  Hv  Ibc  manifodlatioD  of  gniiiitliing  Ivynnd  {  luHer  till 
I  tiic  pn-Hiit  and  tangible  ubjert ;  anil  aa  we  da  nr>t  i  to  bimsdl 
af^nv  in  |4ivuijgminiy^  no  wc  may  not  agnw  now.  i  eihibicimi 
I     liut  my  In  ' 


with  tl 


the  CMbi 


Scmw  of  tho  M:>s^.  of  Taiwo  were  kuiiicU  to  hia 

]>arwrutor,  ntiich   conuun  a  grvM  deal  of  what 

is  eollod  flatli'rr.    Tf  Aifciiisi'a  glumt  were  aikcd 

iio«  hu  felt  lluHie  {iraineii  nem,  I  vonder  Khat  fas 

wuuld  my.     Bui  to  mo  tltero  is  much  more  to  pity 

than  to  c-indenm  in  ihitic  rntrcalin  and  prsiw* 

of  Tbxno.      It  is  .V  a  bi^'il  prayii  In  and  praiMii 

liin  );ih1,  wluim  liv  knons  to  lie  the  niw-l  rcniorH'- 

litu,  rB]iriciouii,  anil  intli-xilitc  iif  tyraiila,  Imt  wJioiii 

he  known  abn  to  lio  ••mniinitcnt.     Tubwi'h  situation 

*.i»  «ii|.-ly  dilTcrent  from  that  of  any  [»T«vut«l  |  lien-— eta 

brini;  of  (he   proBont  Jay;   for,  from  tlie  dpplli  j  I'H'lurra; 

of  dunce.mil,  piddic  opii.i.m  cin^'ht  now  al  lenj,nh  1»  ■  "  I«rtfoli. 

ainiki<iie<l    to   an    eilio    (bat    would    startle   the  '  "   ^"^am 

oppn-wor.     Hut  tlien  then!  wns  no  hope.     Th.Tu      ""nn-tbing 

in  mmietliins  irreiiiKtibly  pathetic  to  me  in  the  h^Iu      n--quin.«,  i 

of  Tamo's  own  hand- writing,  mouldinj;  csprcsBi 

of  ftduklion  and    entreaty  to  a  .Imf  and  Htupid     remarkaW 

tyrant,  in  an  age  wheu  tlie   most  heroic  virtue     "^'blo    ■ 

would  ha™   exposed   iW    possessor    to    iHipelesa     supported 

iwrsecution,  and— such   is   the    alliance   between      Ihen  to  » 

virtue  and  genius — wliicli  unoffending  genius  could      it— wliero 

not  rsmpe. 

Wc  went  afterwards  to  sec  his  prison  in  the 
liospital  of  Soul'  Anna,  nn<l  I  cnclnsc  you  a  piece 
the  wood  of  the  very  door,  which  for  seven 
n  and  three  months  divideil  this  Elorioua  l>eing 
n  tlie  air  anil  the  licbt  which  liad  nourished  in 
I  those  influi'iicca  which  he  hoa  rominunicaled. 
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anwiUing  eyes,  as  it  were,  to  the  flowers  she  had 
left  luigathered  in  the  fields  of  Enna.  There  was 
an  exquisitely  executed  piece  of  Correggio,  ahout 
four  saints,  one  of  whom  seemed  to  have  a  pet 
dragon  in  a  leash.  I  was  told  that  it  was  the 
devil  who  was  boimd  in  that  style — ^but  who  can 
make  anything  of  four  saints  1  For  what  can 
they  be  supposed  to  be  about!  There  was  one 
painting,  indeed,  by  this  master,  Christ  beatified, 
inexpressibly  fine.  It  is  a  half  figure,  seated  on 
»  mass  of  clouds,  tinged  with  an  etherial,  rose- 
like lustre ;  the  arms  are  expanded ;  the  whole 
frame  seems  dilated  with  expression  ;  the  coun- 
tenance is  heavy,  as  it  were,  with  the  weight  of 
the  rapture  of  the  spirit ;  the  lips  parted,  but 
scarcely  parted,  with  the  breath  of  intense  but 
regulated  passion  ;  the  eyes  are  calm  and  be- 
nignant ;  the  whole  features  harmonised  in  majesty 
and  sweetness.  The  hair  is  parted  on  the  forehead, 
and  fiUls  in  heavy  locks  on  each  side.  It  is 
motionless,  but  seems  as  if  the  fiuntest  breath 
would  move  it  The  colouring,  I  suppose,  must 
be  very  good,  if  I  could  remark  and  understand 
it  The  sky  is  of  a  pale  aerial  orange,  like  the 
tints  of  latest  sunset ;  it  does  not  seem  painted 
around  and  beyond  tho  figure,  but  everything 
seems  to  have  absorbed,  and  to  have  been 
penetrated  by  its  hues.  I  do  not  think  we  saw 
any  other  of  Correggio,  but  this  specimen  gives 
me  a  very  exalted  idea  of  his  powers. 

We  went  to  see  heaven  knows  how  many  more 
palaces — Ranuzzi,  Manriscalchi,  Aldobrandi.  If 
you  want  Italian  names  for  any  purpose,  here 
they  are  ;  I  should  be  glad  of  them  if  I  was 
writing  a  noveL  I  saw  many  more  of  Guide. 
One,  a  Samson  drinking  water  out  of  an  ass's 
jaw-bone,  in  the  midst  of  the  slaughtered  Phi- 
listines.  Why  he  is  supposed  to  do  this,  Grod, 
who  gave  him  this  jaw-bone,  alone  knows — but 
certain  it  is,  that  the  painting  is  a  very  fine  one. 
The  figure  of  Samson  stands  in  strong  relief  in 
the  foreground,  coloured,  as  it  were,  in  the  hues  of 
human  Ufe,  and  full  of  strength  and  elegance. 
Round  him  lie  the  Philistines  in  all  the  attitudes 
of  death.  One  prone,  with  the  slight  convulsion 
of  pain  just  passing  from  his  forehead,  whilst  on 
his  lips  and  chin  death  lies  as  heavy  as  sleep. 
Another  leaning  on  his  arm^  with  his  hand,  white 
and  motionless,  hanging  out  beyond.  In  the 
distance,  more  dead  bodies  ;  and,  still  further 
beyond,  the  blue  sea  and  the  blue  mountains,  and 
one  white  and  tranquil  sul. 

There  is  a  Murder  of  the  Innocents,  also,  by 
Guide,  finely  coloured,  with  much  fine  expression 
— but  the  subject  is  very  horrible,  and  it  seemed 
defi(n<«nt  in  ntrengtli — at  least,  you  require  the 


highest  ideal  energy,  the  most  poetical  and  exalt*^ 
conception  of  the  subject,  to  reconcile  you  to  such  a 
contemplation.  There  was  a  Jesus  Christ  crucified^ 
by  the  same,  very  fine.  One  gets  tired,  indeed, 
whatever  may  be  the  conception  and  execution  of 
it,  of  seeing  that  monotonous  and  agonised  form 
for  ever  exhibited  in  one  prescriptive  attitude  of 
torture.  But  the  Magdalen,  clinging  to  the  cross 
with  the  look  of  passive  and  gentle  despair 
beaming  from  beneath  her  bright  flaxen  hair,  and 
the  figure  of  St  John,  with  his  looks  uplifted  in 
passionate  compassion  ;  his  hands  clasped,  and  his 
fingers  twisting  themselves  together,  as  it  were, 
with  involuntary  anguish  ;  his  feet  almost  writhing 
up  from  the  groimd  with  the  same  sympathy  ;  and 
the  whole  of  this  arrayed  in  colours  of  a  diviner 
nature,  yet  most  like  nature's  self.  Of  tlie 
contemplation  of  this  one  would  never  weary. 

There  was  a  "  Fortune  "  too,  of  Guide  ;  a  piece 
of  mere  beauty.  There  was  the  figure  of  Fortune 
on  a  globe,  eagerly  proceeding  onwards,  and  Love 
was  trying  to  catch  her  back  by  the  hair,  and  her 
face  was  half  turned  towards  him ;  her  long 
chesnut  hair  was  floating  in  the  stream  of  the  wind, 
and  threw  its  shadow  over  her  fair  forehead.  Her 
hazel  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  pursuer,  with  a 
meaning  look  of  playfulness,  and  a  light  smile  was 
hovering  on  her  lips.  The  colours  which  arrayed 
her  delicate  limbs  were  etherial  and  warm. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
pictures  of  Guido  which  I  saw  was  a  Madonna 
Lattante.  She  is  leaning  over  her  child,  and  the 
maternal  feelings  with  which  she  is  pervaded  are 
shadowed  forth  on  her  soft  and  gentle  countenance, 
and  in  her  simple  and  affectionate  gestures — there 
is  what  an  unfeeling  observer  would  call  a  dullness 
in  the  expression  of  her  hce  ;  her  eyes  are  almost 
closed  ;  her  lip  depressed  ;  there  is  a  serious,  and 
even  a  heavy  relaxation,  as  it  were,  of  all  the 
muscles  which  are  called  into  action  by  ordinary 
emotions :  but  it  is  only  as  if  the  spirit  of  love, 
almost  insupportable  from  its  intensity,  were 
brooding  over  and  weighing  down  the  soul,  or 
whatever  it  is,  without  which  the  material  frame 
is  inanimate  and  inexpressive. 

There  is  another  painter  here,  called  Frances* 
chini,  a  Bolognese,  who,  though  certainly  very 
inferior  to  Guido,  is  yet  a  person  of  excellent 
powers.  One  entire  church,  that  of  Santa  Catarina, 
is  covered  by  his  works.  I  do  not  know  whether 
any  of  his  pictures  have  ever  been  seen  in  England. 
His  colouring  is  leas  warm  than  that  of  Guido,  but 
nothing  can  be  more  clear  and  delicate  ;  it  is  as  if 
he  could  have  dipped  his  pencil  in  the  hues  of 
some  serenest  and  star-shining  twilight.  His 
forms  have  the  same  delicacy  and  aerial  loveliness  ; 
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the  UDfleen  seeds  are  perhaps  thus  sown,  which 
ihall  produce  a  plant  more  excellent  even  than 
that  from  which  tliey  fell.  But  all  tliis  might  as 
well  be  said  or  thought  at  Marlow  as  Bologna. 

The  chapel  of  the  Madonna  is  a  very  pretty 
Corinthian  building — very  beautiful  indeed.  It 
oommands  a  fine  view  of  these  fertile  plains,  the 
many-folded  Apennines,  and  the  city.  I  have  just 
returned  from  a  moonlight  walk  through  Bologna. 
It  is  a  city  of  colonnades,  and  the  effect  of 
moonlight  is  strikingly  picturraque.  There  are 
two  towers  here — one  400  feet  high — ^ugly  things, 
built  of  brick,  wliich  lean  both  different  ways  ; 
and  with  the  delusion  of  moonlight  shadows,  you 
might  almost  fancy  that  the  city  is  rocked  by  an 
earthquake.  They  say  they  were  built  so  on 
purpose ;  but  I  observe  in  all  the  plain  of 
Lombardy  the  church  towers  lean. 

Adieu. — God  grant  you  patience  to  read  this 
long  letter,  and  courage  to  support  the  expectation 
of  the  next  Pray  part  them  from  the  CobbeUa  on 
your  breakfast  table — they  may  fight  it  out  in  your 
mind 

Yours  ever,  most  sincerely, 

P.  RS. 

LETTER   XIT. 
To  T.  L.  P.,  Esq. 

Jtome,  Nor«mber  20th,  1818. 

Mr  DBAR  P., — Behold  me  in  the  capital  of  tlie 
vanished  world  1  But  I  have  seen  nothing  except 
St.  Peter*s  and  the  Vatican,  overlooking  the  dty  in 
the  mist  of  distance,  and  the  Dogana,  where  they 
took  us  to  have  our  luggage  examined,  which  is 
built  between  the  ruins  of  a  temple  to  Antoninus 
Pius.  The  Corinthian  columns  rise  over  the 
dwindled  palaces  of  the  modem  town,  and  the 
wrought  cornice  is  changed  on  one  nde,  as  it  were, 
to  masses  of  wave-worn  precipicee,  which  overhang 
you,  far,  far  on  high. 

I  take  advantage  of  this  rainy  evening,  and 
before  Rome  has  effaced  all  other  recollections,,  to 
end(«vour  to  recall  the  vanished  scenes  tlirough 
which  we  have  passed.  We  left  Bologna,  I  forget 
on  what  day,  and  passing  by  Rimini,  Fano,  and 
Foligno,  along  the  Via  Flaminia  and  Temi,  have 
annved  at  Rome  after  ten  days'  somewhat  tedioui^ 
but  moet  interesting  journey.  The  most  remark- 
able things  we  saw  were  the  Roman  excavations 
in  the  roek,  and  tlie  great  waterfall  of  Temi. 
Of  course  you  have  heard  that  there  are  a 
lUnnan  bridge  and  a  triumphal  arch  at  Rimini, 
and  in  what  excellent  taste  tlicy  are  built  Tlie 
bridge  is  not  unlike  Uie  Strand  bridge,  but  more 
bold  in  proportion,  and  of  course  infinitely  smaller. 
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From  Fano  we  left  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
entered  the  Apennines,  following  the  course  of  the 
Metaurus,  the  banks  of  wlileh  were  tlic  scene  of 
the  defeat  of  AtKlrubal :  and  it  is  said  (you  can 
refer  to  the  book)  that  Livy  has  given  a  vei'y  exact 
and  animated  description  of  it  I  forget  all  about 
it,  but  shall  look  as  soon  as  our  boxes  are  opened. 
FoOowing  the  river,  the  vale  contracts,  the  banks 
of  the  river  become  steep  and  rocky,  the  forests  of 
oak  and  ilex  which  overhang  its  emerald-coloured 
stream,  cling  to  their  abrupt  precipices.  About 
four  miles  from  Fossombrone,  the  river  forces  for 
itself  a  passage  between  the  walls  and  toppling  pre- 
cipicett  of  the  loftiest  Apennines,  which  are  here 
rifted  to  their  base,  and  undermined  by  the  narrow 
and  tumultuous  torrent  It  was  a  cloudy  morning, 
and  we  had  no  conception  of  the  scene  that  awaited 
us.  Suddenly  the  low  clouds  were  stnick  by  the 
clear  north  wind,  and  like  curtains  of  the  finest 
gauze,  removed  one  by  one,  were  drawn  from  before 
the  mountain,  whose  heaven-cleaving  pinnacles  and 
black  crags  overhanging  one  another,  stood  at  length 
defined  in  the  light  of  day.  The  road  runs  parallel 
to  the  river,  at  a  considerable  height,  and  is  carried 
through  the  mountain  by  a  vaulted  cavern.  The 
marks  of  the  chisel  of  the  legionaries  of  the  Romxui 
Consul  are  yet  evident 

We  passed  on  day  after  day,  until  we  came  to 
Spoleto,  I  think  the  most  romantic  city  I  ever  saw. 
There  is  here  an  aqueduct  of  astonishing  elevation, 
which  unites  two  rocky  moimtains, — there  is  the 
path  of  a  torrent  below,  whitening  the  green  doll 
with  its  broad  and  barren  track  of  stones,  and 
above  there  b  a  casUe,  apparentiy  of  great  strength 
and  of  tremendous  magnitude,  which  overhangs  the 
city,  and  whose  marble  bastions  are  perpendicular 
with  the  precipice.  I  never  saw  a  more  impres- 
sive picture  ;  in  which  the  shapes  of  nature  are  of 
the  grandest  order,  but  over  which  the  creations 
of  man,  sublime  from  their  antiquity  and  greats 
ness,  seem  to  predominate.  The  castie  was  built 
by  Belisarius  or  Narses,  I  foi^t  wliich,  but  was  of 
that  epoch. 

From  Spoleto  we  went  to  Temi,  and  saw  Uio 
cataract  of  the  Velino.  The  glaciers  of  Montan- 
vert  and  the  source  of  the  Arveiron  is  the  grandest 
spectacle  I  ever  saw.  This  is  the  second.  Imagine 
a  river  sixty  feet  in  breadth,  with  a  vast  volume  of 
waters^  the  outlet  of  a  great  lake  among  tiie  higher 
mountains,  &lling  300  feet  into  a  sightiess  gulf 
of  snow-white  vapour^ which  bursts  up  for  ever  and 
for  ever  from  a  circle  of  black  crags,  and  thence 
leaping  downwards,  made  five  or  six  other  cata- 
racts, each  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet  high,  which 
exhibit,  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  with  beautiful  and 
subhmo  variety,  the  same  appearances.  But  words 
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and  jut  into  the  blue  air,  shjtttered  iiito  the  fomis 
of  oyeriutnging  rockfl.  It  has  been  changed  by 
time  into  the  image  of  an  amphitheatre  of  rocky 
hiUs  OTergrown  by  the  wild  olive,  the  myrtle,  and 
the  fig-tree,  and  threaded  by  little  paths,  which 
wind  among  its  ruined  stairs  and  immeasurable 
galleries :  the  copsewood  overshadows  you  as  you 
wander  through  its  labyrinths,  and  the  wild  weeds 
of  this  climate  of  flowers  bloom  under  your  feet. 
The  arena  is  covered  with  grass,  and  pierces,  like 
the  skirts  of  a  natural  plain,  the  chasms  of  the 
broken  arches  around.  But  a  small  part  of  the 
exterior  circumference  remains — it  is  exquisitely 
light  and  beautiful ;  and  the  effect  of  the  perfection 
of  its  architecture,  adorned  with  ranges  of  Corin- 
thian pilasters,  supporting  a  bold  cornice,  b  such 
as  to  diminisli  the  effect  of  its  greatness.  The 
interior  is  all  ruin.  I  can  scarcely  believe  that 
when  encrusted  with  Dorian  marble  and  orna- 
mented by  columns  of  Elgyptian  granite,  its  effect 
could  have  been  so  sublime  and  so  impressive  as 
in  its  present  state.  It  is  open  to  the  sky,  and  it 
was  the  clear  and  sunny  weather  of  the  end  of 
November  in  this  climate  when  we  visited  it,  day 
after  dav. 

w 

Near  it  is  the  arch  of  Constantine,  or  rather  the 
arch  of  Trajan  ;  for  the  servile  and  avaricious  senate 
of  degraded  Rome  ordered,  Uiat  the  monument  of 
his  predecessor  should  be  demolished  in  order  to 
dedicate  one  to  the  Christian  reptile,  who  had  crept 
among  Uie  blood  of  his  murdered  funily  to  the 
supreme  power.  It  is  exquisitely  beautiful  and 
perfect  The  Forum  is  a  plain  in  the  midst  of 
Home,  a  kind  of  desert  full  of  heaps  of  stones  and 
pits  ;  and  though  so  near  the  habitations  of  men, 
is  the  most  desolate  place  you  can  conceive.  The 
ruins  of  temples  stand  in  and  around  it,  shattered 
columns  and  ranges  of  others  complete,  supporting 
cornices  of  exquiate  workmanship,  and  vast  vaults 
of  shattered  domes  distinct  with  regular  compart- 
ments, once  filled  with  sculptures  of  ivory  or  brass. 
The  temples,  of  Jupiter,  and  Concord,  and  Peace, 
and  the  Sun,  and  the  Moon,  and  Vesta,  are  all 
within  a  short  distance  of  this  spot  Behold  the 
wrecks  of  what  a  great  nation  once  dedicated  to 
tlie  abstractions  of  the  mind  !  Rome  is  a  city,  as 
it  were,  of  the  dead,  or  rather  of  those  who  cannot 
die,  and  who  survive  the  puny  generations  which 
inhabit  and  pass  over  the  spot  which  tliey  have 
made  sacred  to  eternity.  In  Rome,  at  least  in  the 
first  enthusiasm  of  your  recognition  of  ancient 
time,  you  see  nothing  of  the  Italians.  The  nature 
of  Uie  city  assists  the  delusion,  for  its  vast  and 
antique  walls  describe  a  cfrcumference  of  sixteen 
miles,  and  thus  the  population  is  tliinly  scattered 
over  this  s|iace,  nearly  as  great  as  London.    Wide 


wild  fields  are  enclosed  witliin  it,  and  there  are 
grassy  lanes  and  copses  winding  among  the  ruins, 
and  a  great  green  hill,  lonely  and  bare,  which 
ovcrliangs  the  Tiber.  The  gardens  of  the  modem 
palaces  are  like  wild  woods  of  cedar,  and  cypress, 
and  pine,  and  the  neglcctod  walks  are  overgrown 
with  weeds.  The  Elnglisli  burying-place  is  a  green 
slope  near  the  walls,  under  the  pyramidal  tomb  of 
Cestius,  and  is,  I  think,  the  most  beautiful  and 
solemn  cemetery  I  ever  beheld.  To  see  the  sun 
shining  on  its  bright  grass,  fresh,  when  we  first 
visited  it,  with  the  autumnal  dews,  and  hear  the 
whispering  of  the  wind  among  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  which  have  overgrown  the  tomb  of  Cesthis, 
and  the  soil  which  is  stirring  in  the  sun-warm 
earth,  and  to  mark  the  tombs,  mostly  of  women 
and  yomig  people  who  were  buried  there,  one 
might,  if  one  were  to  die,  desire  the  sleep  thty 
seem  to  sleep.  Such  is  the  human  mind,  and  so 
it  peoples  with  its  wishes  vacancy  and  oblivion. 

I  have  told  you  little  about  Rome ;  but  I  reserve 
the  Pantheon,  and  St  Peter's,  and  the  Vatican, 
and  Raffael,  for  my  return.     About  a  fortnight 

ago  I  left  Rome,  and  Mary  and  C followed  in 

three  days,  for  it  was  necessary  to  procure  lodgings 
here  without  alighting  at  an  inn.  From  my  peculiar 
mode  of  travelling  I  saw  little  of  the  country,  but 
could  just  observe  that  the  wild  beauty  of  tlic 
scenery  and  the  barbarous  ferocity  of  the  inhabitants 
progressively  increased.  On  entering  Naples,  the 
first  circumstance  tliat  engaged  my  attention  was 
an  assassination.  A  youtli  ran  out  of  a  shop, 
pursued  by  a  woman  with  a  bludgeon,  and  a  man 
armed  with  a  knife.  The  man  overtook  him,  and 
with  one  blow  in  the  neck  laid  him  dead  in  the 
road.  On  my  expressing  the  emotions  of  horror 
and  indignation  which  I  felt,  a  Calabrian  priest, 
who  travelled  with  me,  laughed  heartily,  and 
attempted  to  quiz  me,  as  what  the  English  call 
a  flat  I  never  felt  such  an  inclination  to  beat 
any  one.  Heaven  knows  I  have  little  power,  but 
he  saw  that  I  looked  extremely  displeased,  and 
was  silent  This  same  man,  a  fellow  of  gigantic 
strength  and  stature,  had  expressed  the  most 
frantic  terror  of  robbers  on  the  road  ;  he  cried  at 
the  sight  of  my  pistol,  and  it  had  been  with  great 
difficulty  that  the  joint  exertions  of  myself  and  tlie 
vetturino  had  quieted  his  hysterics. 

But  external  nature  in  these  delightful  regions 
contrasts  with  and  compensates  for  the  deformity 
and  degradation  of  humanity.  We  have  a  lodging 
divided  from  the  sea  by  the  royal  gardens,  a;id 
from  our  windows  we  see  perpetually  the  blue 
waters  of  the  bay,  forever  changing,  yet  forever 
the  same,  and  encompassed  by  the  mountainous 
island  of  Capreac,  the  lofty  peaks  which  overhung 
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SAlrni.i,  and   the  w«>ii|f  hill  cif  Tiiiabpii,  vbow  in;  like  ] 

priiiii..|ii..rii>ii  liiilf  rn»ni  u*  Mi«-iiuin  and  thr  lufiv  buai,  we  j 

i«li'    iiiariiiit',*  wliirh,  »iih    iu  di«iilr«l   nimniit,  thraughtl 

f'»nw  t) |iiHMiito  hiirn  uf  ihr  l«y.     Fnmi  tli«  which  pie 

I'li'ft^nl  wftlkn  iif  till*  KArdrn  we  iw  VeMivini ;  •  Uie  faUw, ; 

<uii<iki>  f.v  lUv  mm!  a  firv  Lv  iii^ht  in  iwcn  npcn  iu  I  water,  m 

wiiiiiiiii,  and  ihr  kIj'miv  si%  oftpn  M'fltTU  iu  light  fonndlv  ac 

>T   kluidiiw.     Tlif  rliiiwU'  ii  drliciiMM.     We  at  ;  Pluto  ■lai 

«it)i<>ui  a  An*,  with  tlip  winduwa  ft|ieii,  uid  luiTe  are  ivfleel 

aim  Ml  all  th«'  |inhlurii«mA  of  an  En^Iinh  Mimmcr.  beantifnl 

\'\w   wtwihi  r  U  UMialljr  lik^  what  Wfirtii«worth  aU  the  mi 

t>al*«  **  thf  Ana  Atio  ilay  of  Marrli  ;**  aoiuptimet  ATerntw  i 

««!%  hiu«-h  waniHT,  ili«iuf;h  perliapa  it  wmnia  that  lentaal  Tm| 

■*  t  »,h  luiiiiiii'  »ttit'U'r  lluu  brfiire/*  which  pvei  a  high  hil! 

%.'   f-:>\K>Atiii{  KWivint*Ni  to  tlic  awakening  of  the  voleanic  ft 

..«tv   '\>w\  iiM  winit'r'ii  Mlivp  in   England.     We  Paivnig 

^.«i>    CLtU-  iwii  tAfuntiniis  <>iM' tti  Ilaiic  and  one  Diciear^ 

!  ■  \  .-w.  tii.%,  \'.\\  «t'  |ini|iiiHf  iti  vi^i(,  MiccrMnivflyy  ,  ing  of  a  t 

.X  .«:%    (««  r.tMiiiii,  riiin|N'ii,  aipl  Ik-m'Tiiiium.     ■'  ennrmoiisi 

\\ .    •»  1  N>!"  a:i  li«Hir  aftrr  miiiriM*  ime  railiant  into  a  nati 

«    t  «  ;  ,;!.•  Uui  ;  llim'  hoa  mtt  a  clmid  in  Here  also 

-.    <.\<           «  M.tw  ii|«t>n  iho  M-A,  which  wan  do  ■  poetical  de 

>   •.   ,\    .  i>«i  t.-ii  t-i>ul>l  Ml'  ihi*  liiilliiw  cmvems  boginning- 

•    ^«^   «ii^  i'..  ^:.«ius>iiK  M'A-niiMH,  and  tlie  leaves  |  the  poet  ai 

«      "^  «  -^  X-*  .\-  iN.vi«>  ilriii'aii'  wixmIn  that  ]iave  the  |  for  it  is  not 

•  s.i    M  .!  lilt' wait'r.  An  niM  in  approached,  I  things  we  i 

'.».«:  k«tsvi4ll<t  ilit>  lii;ht,  iNTamc  intense. 

w      ,»v*-'    r.^«  -jss  All' I  t'Auii*  Antt  til  the  eaittcm 

i'^.    *.»\   .-i  INuT.Oi,  which  in  within  the 

\«>''.-N  »»•!  «liu*h  attain  oudiwes  that 


»«• 


'»*% 


»»■.■»    «  -.'     ^N\|  i.«,«    o 


»•  ■*. 


^t    \    iiv  K>'1\  t^s■l!l  and  crug«;y  i«lctis 
I'  pnvipitv  standing  in 
*   ••.•*»-vn*,   »hi»*li    iThocd 
.*•»'  I.i!;.:ui.l  tiili'.    Thin 
^   ■  ,  ■   •       \\  I-   tlu'ii   wriit 
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«■  *    1  I  :    Ni-iil."    on    the 
,i,.\  lo  niH»  tile  M:in* 
?.'■>,  tlie  tpot  on  wliieli 
i\    M  I  111-   Si  \  til    .Kmitl. 
^    «      .   1  *    Ii    'ill.  Mv  .1  I.iKii,  anil  Wtirnlv 
»     .    -NX  n'.ii-*!   ni:ikr  it,  I  o« inters 
-.«         The   piiile   fhnwrd    u«»   ah   '  IK»w<'nnp:  m 
.'.X.   wl»,iv    tl«e    nielies   iis***!    f,)r  ,  l*Autyoftli 
.  ■  .■  X  111  ns  of  tin*  «lea<l  yet  reinain. 
.-•-•  .  •;   i'.  •    Ivix  i»f  Il;»i;e  to  the  Irft,  in 
■  ^M    v:-j«M    |>it>tni'eM|ui*   and  intei-e^tin:; 
',  '  i»,   i.«  iNMuai'k  tti:it  we  ni'Ver  dist'in- 
".   «.iN'  .l:vip|wnnti^l     while  fn»ni  the 


(if  tnMnen<l< 
HesinA  to  t 
t^iin,  and  ci 
whieh  is  An 
rhan(^>d  int 


i   \hi*  *."ein'ry  wan  inexpn^sFihlv  |  The  lines  of 

Air,  And  it  if 
whieh  seem  1 
in  motion. 

<  ,(  lit  Aiiliiiui*  gnuiihMir  stand- 


.  '.Mil*  of  the  wnt«T  anil  the  «ir 
••  -..^i  liriv  the  rndianee  of  their 
'.  1   i^«*Mni;  the  l»Ay  of  IlAiie,  and 
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diffleulty,  and  that  difficulty  has  been  much  ex- 
iggerated.    It  is  composed  of  rocks  of  lava,  and 
declivities  of  ashes  ;  by  ascending  the  former  and 
descending  the  latter,  there  is  very  little  £[ttigue. 
On  the  summit  is  a  kind  of  irregular  plain,  the 
most  horrible  chaos  that  can  be  imagined  ;  riven 
into  ghastly  chasms,  and  heaped  up  with  tumuli  of 
great  stones  and  cinders,  and  enormous  rocks 
blackened  and  calcined,  which  had  been  thrown 
tpom  the  volcano  upon  one  another  in  terrible  con- 
cision.   In  the  midst  stands  the  conical  hill  from 
which    volumes  of  smoke,  and   the  fountains  of 
liq;nid  fire,  are  rolled  forth  forever.   The  mountain 
is  al  present  in  a  slight  state  of  eruption  ;  and  a 
thick  heavy  white  smoke  is  perpetually  rolled  out, 
interrupted  by  enormous  cohmma  bf  an  impene- 
trable black  bituminous  vapour,  which  is  hurled  up, 
fold  after  fold,  into  the  sky  with  a  deep  hollow 
sonnd,  and  fiery  stones  are  rained  down  from  its 
darkness,  and  a  black  shower  of  ashes  fell  even 
where  we  sat    The  lava,  like  the  glacier,  creeps  on 
perpetually,  with  a  crackling  sound  as  of  suppressed 
fire.    There  are  several  springs  of  lava ;  and  in 
one  place  it  rushes  precipitously  over  a  high  crag, 
rolling  down  the  half-molten  rocks  and  its  own 
overiianging  waves  ;  a  cataract  of  quivering  fire. 
We  approached  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  rivers 
of  hiva  ;  it  is  about  twenty  feet  in  breadth  and  ten 
in  height ;  and  as  the  inclined  plane  was  not  rapid, 
its  motion  was  very  slow.    We  saw  the  mnnnrn  of 
its  dark  exterior  surface  detach  themselves  as  it 
moved,  and  betray  the  depth  of  the  liquid  flame. 
In  the  day  the  fire  is  but  slightly  seen  ;  you  only 
observe   a  tremulous    motion  in    the    air,   and 
strrams  and  fountains  of  white  sulphurous  smoke. 
At  length  we  saw  the  sun  sink  between  Capreie 
and  Inarime,  and,  as  the  darkness  increased,  the 
effect  of  the  fire  became  more  beautiful.  We  were, 
as  it  were,  surrounded  by  streams  and  cataracts  of 
the  red  and  radiant  fire  ;  and  in  the  midst,  from  the 
column  of  bituminous  smoke  shot  up  into  the  air, 
fell  the  vast  masses  of  rock,  white  with  the  light  of 
their  intense  heat,  leaving  behind  them  through  the 
dark  vapour  trains  of  q»lendour.    We  descended 
by  torch-light,  and  I  should  have    enjoyed   the 
scenery  on  my  return,  but  they  conducted  me,  I 
know  not  how,  to  the  hermitage  in  a  state  of  intense 
bodily  suffering,  the  worst  effect  of  which  was  spoil- 
ing the  pleasure  of  Mary  and  C .  Our  guides  on 

the  occasion  were  complete  savages.  Yon  have  no 
idea  of  the  horrible  cries  which  they  suddenly  utter, 
no  one  knows  why  ;  the  clamour,  the  vociferation, 

the  tumult    C in  her  palanquin  suffered  most 

from  it ;  and  when  I  had  gone  on  before,  they 
threatened  to  leave  her  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
wliich  they  would  have  done  had  not  my  Italian 


servant  promised  tliem  a  beatuig,  after  which  Uiey 
became  quiet  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more 
picturesque  than  the  gestures  and  the  physiog- 
nomies of  these  savage  people.  And  when,  in  the 
darkness  of  night,  they  unexpectedly  begin  to  sing 
in  chorus  some  fragments  of  their  wild  but  sweet 
national  music,  the  effect  is  exceedingly  fine. 

Since  I  wrote  this,  I  have  seen  the  museum  of 
this  city.  Such  statues  1  There  is  a  Venus ;  an 
ideal  shape,  of  the  most  winning  loveliness.  A 
Bacchus,  more  sublime  than  any  living  being.  A 
Satyr,  making  love  to  a  youth :  in  which  the 
expressed  life  of  the  sculpture,  and  the  inconceiv- 
able beanty  of  the  form  of  the  youth,  overcome  one's 
repugnance  to  the  subject  There  are  multitudes 
of  wonderfully  fine  statues  found  in  Herculaneum 
and  PompeiL  We  are  going  to  see  Pompeii  the 
first  day  that  the  sea  is  waveless.  Herculaneum  is 
almost  filled  up;  no  more  excavations  are  made ;  the 
king  bought  the  ground  and  built  a  paUbce  upon  it 

You  don't  see  much  of  Hunt  I  wish  you  could 
contrive  to  see. him  when  you  go  to  town,  and  ask 
him  what  he  means  to  answer  to  Lord  Byron's 
invitation.  He  has  now  an  opportunity,  if  he  likes, 
of  seeing  Italy.  What  do  you  think  of  joining  his 
party,  and  paying  us  a  visit  next  year ;  I  mean  as 
soon  as  the  reign  of  winter  is  dissolved  t  Write  to 
me  your  thoughts  upon  this.  I  cannot  express  to 
you  the  pleasure  it  would  give  me  to  welcome  such 
a  party. 

I  liave  depression  enough  of  q»irits  and  not  good 
health,  though  I  believe  the  warm  air  of  Naples 
does  me  good.    We  see  absolutely  no  one  here. 

Adieu,  my  dear  P . 

Affectionately  your  friend, 

P.  B.  S. 


LETTER   XVL 

To  T.  L.  P.»  Esq. 

Naples,  Jan.  SfUA,  1819. 
My  dkae  p., — Your  two  letters  arrived  within 
a  few  days  of  each  other,  one  being  directed  to 
Naples,  ana  the  oth<v  to  Livomo.  They  are  more 
welcome  visitors  to  me  than  mine  can  be  to  you. 
I  writing  as  from  sepulchres,  yoo  from  the  habi- 
tations of  men  yet  unburied  ;  thoug^i  the  sexton, 
CasUerea^  after  having  dug  their  grave,  stands 
with  his  spade  in  his  hand,  evidentiy  doubting 
whether  he  will  not  be  forced  to  occupy  it  himself. 
Your  news  about  the  bank-note  trials  is  excellent 
good.  Do  I  not  recognise  in  it  the  infiuence  of 
Cobbett  t  You  don't  tell  me  what  occupies  Parlia- 
ment I  know  you  will  laugh  at  my  demand,  and 
assure  me  that  it  is  indifferent  Your  pamphlet  I 
want  exceedingly  to  see.    Your  calculations  in  the 
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\ .«  kiii<«  I  MB  mm  VifvraJ  unikuam^aam.  If 
ti>«r  l>«il  ntr  KaJ  r«iti|rin|4AU4  **  tiH*'Ut«mnyi 
^  •  t'<4iu  iiiiiir,  T;i*iiiAF|or  Mtrm,"  tbv  wurid  waakd 

Ill   nil  «■•«•» 4iiiU  tif  |iiciiiiv«  Bbd  tfaiiac*.  I 
m-H-r  |4o»H<«t  In  iiiirn^l  \>m  tlian  ihr  muir  : 

■  ■  « 

iJiia  la  fxrtiiitalr.  l«vmiHr.  u  t^  fint  |«bc«,  I  bftW 
liik  !>!•«  tJ  ai  la-Ill  I  ilinK  the  Uttrr,  and  if  I  did 
•iliiii|>l  il,  I  •hiHil-i  AMun^ln  fkiL  A  prrpppCMB 
•il  llir  In  Aiiiifut  •  liarmritTtM-v  thtatr  who  diffrr  frun 
nniiiiMr)  iiirii.  Mill  lli'iw-  vhormn  prrvnw  it  widd 
itiil    liii«   riiKii^'li    III    !«_%    tlir    |<riiiifT.     Bfi«Wm, 

I  I  kti  |i  ii>i  (••iiiiial,  bihI  ilif  iiiilv  rv'Ctinlft  of  nv 
%ii«N|fr  «il|  |it>  ihf  II  iii-r*  1  M-iii|  «'iu      Tlir  bodilr 

I  iMiifTiif  ■•!  i>irtii>iiiiu'  f<T  ii'Mir*  III  L*Al|i-ritii  f\tiau«U 
iiir  \  I  lH-lii-ti-  thai    1  ilMM't   tat-  half  lliat  I  im^tit, 

■  III    iIimI    Mi III!       Aii'l  ihfii    «•'  kiiiiw   tixIk^Iv  : 

Mini  fill'  i'i>iiuii<tii  It.-ihiiiiH  an*  Ni  Milli-ti  aii«l  Mu|>iilf 
il'a  iiii|Mii««tlili>  III  ;:•  I  iiifiiriiuii'iii  fniiii  tliiin.  At 
Kiiiiif,  mIh-ii*  till*  |N*ii|i|i-  M-4-tii  ■•u|i'Ti<<r  to  Bfiv  io 
littiv,  i  i-Miiii<it  (nil  In  i>iiiiiililf  nil  Miiiirihint;  mure, 
n,  if  I  liMil  liittlili,  nii'l  htn'icth,  aii'l  «-ijual  »>pinu, 
wliHt  liiiiiiiilli-Ni  iiili-li'-<'tijal  iiii|itiiviiuvul  uu::ht  I 
mil  gal  I  If  r  in  UiiM  wniKirTful  c>»uiilr\-  !     A I  |in-M.iit 

I  wriu»  hull*  cIm;  bill  pni'irv,  aiid  iittl*.*  of  lliat. 
My  tifttt  ai't  uf  l'riiiiiftiH'ii>)  is  comiAvUr^  mod  I 

I I  link  yiiu  witiiM  likf  it.  I  t:uuta'l*:r  |i<x'try  rory 
feiiliiii'iliiuiltf  til  iiiiinil  uiiil  iifilitittd  si-ieiirv,  and  if  1 
wi-rtt  »t*ll|  I'lTUinly  I  wiMild  a^|>in'  Vj  \hv  latter ; 
fill*  i  I'aii  I'oiifi-ivi*  a  g'lvat  work,  vriilKMlviii:;  the 
«liai'iiVtfrifa  I  if  all  u^i^h,  aii<l  haniKrtiihiii^  tli*f  rtjii- 
li-iiiliii^  t'l'it'itb  li>'  hIiIi-Ii  iiiiiiikiiiil  haTi^U't'M  ni1<*<]. 
lui  tiiiiit  liM-  in  Mil  II  :iii  utl«  iii|jty  :in<J  I  hii:t]|  )m.' 
ri-iiiriii,  li^  I  \iii-iMii;;  my  fuiirv,  to   aiiiUM.*  iii^w  If, 

Mini    |ii  iliii|t>  M'llli*    iiIIh-I^,    llll'i   Vtitii  Ull.'lt  Wl  \]Z)lt     I 

liiii  iiiln  llii:  r>i-:ili-  iit  llial  lialati«-<',  whirli  tilt:  (jiiiiit 

•  .I  Aillii  ^iill  iii.l.U. 
Mill  I    \iiii  litfi  III  iir<l  finiii  nil',  »<■  liavo  lj«-4'ii  t'> 

HI  I  riiiii|.i  II,  ainl  itn-  Hailiii;;  now  fur  thr  nrturn  </f 
^)•llil^   v«i,iiliii,  to  viMt,  i'liiytf  I'li-htuiii,  and  iIm-ii 

till    l.-liilni.-i  ,    iilli  |-  «^liirll   Wl-  Mlilll  ri-tlll'll  to   lO'lIM'. 

I  Mitt  II  iniii -In  •!  Ill  till'  Il  iiiuiim  of  tlii>4  ritv  ;  I 
liM'l  111!  I  iiiii  I  |iliiiii  ol  iiiiWiiiii;;  Hi  |iirfi-i't  y«-t 
ii  iit.iiiiiii,!  M  >  iiji  II  III  llii-  iiioili- 1>(  ii>«  ill  •>triirti'iii 
U.I.I  llii.i  .  I  ii..b,  nil  i  III  (lii|Uiilii'  hliatt<-ri-<J  it,  atiiJ 
itiiiiMiii  .1     mIihiii.I      nil    Itn    l«  liijilr:^,    aipi     h|ilit     it5 

•  iiliiiiiii.i  ,  till  II  II  liiiii  III  lif/lil  tiiiiall  |iiMiii«'('-*it<in<-r( 
(ill  ,  III!  il  l>iiiiiilii  lit  liiiiUii;;  wtiti'fy  inix'-<l  witli 
•I  li>. .  iilli  i|  ii|<  nil   ibi  liii  iii-i  M.     A  wi<i<.-,  flat  Liil. 

II  nil  It  hii  II  lk>    lily    uiin  i  Kriivfil'-'l,  iinoW  C'/Vt-ri.-i 

i.  Hill  u  •■  ii.iii.t.  Mini  yiiii  hi-i-  til'-  t«riihs  Sk.xA  ilie 
III.  .llii. I,  llii.  iiiii|.|i.i  mill  ilif  lioiiW'M,  «.urr<.<u:. ivl 
i>)  ilii.  iiiiiiili.iiiiii  •!   wiliji  iiifiiH.     \Vc  «:n:(-r>-l  :i.e 

I    ail  llulii  l\,H  nitli.    LfiWMliln  till;  fM:ay  and   f:i«t 
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private  expenses  wore  comparatively  moderate  ; 
the  dwelling  of  one  of  the  cliief  senators  of  Pompeii 
U  elegant  indeed,  and  adorned  with  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  art,  but  smalL  But  their  public 
l^ldings  are  everywhere  marked  by  the  bold  and 
grand  designs  of  an  unsparing  magnificence.  In 
the  little  town  of  Pompeii,  (it  contained  about 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,)  it  is  wonderful  to 
see  the  number  and  the  grandeur  of  their  public 
buildings.  Another  advantage,  too,  is  that,  in  the 
present  case,  the  glorious  scenery  around  is  not 
shut  out,  and  that,  unlike  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Cimmerian  ravines  of  modem  cities,  the  ancient 
Pompeians  could  contemplate  the  clouds  and  the 
lamps  of  heaven  ;  could  see  the  moon  rise  high 
behind  Vesuvius,  and  the  sun  set  in  the  sea, 
tremulous  with  an  atmosphere  of  golden  vapour, 
between  Inarime  and  Misenum. 

We  next  saw  the  temples.  Of  the  temple  of 
.£aculapius  little  remains  but  an  altar  of  black 
stone,  adorned  with  a  cornice  imitating  the  scales 
of  a  serpent  His  statue,  in  terra-cotta,  was 
found  in  the  cell.  The  temple  of  Isis  is  more 
perfect.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  portico  of  fluted 
columns,  and  in  the  area  around  it  are  two 
altars,  and  many  ceppi  for  statues ;  and  a  little 
chapel  of  white  stucco,  as  hard  as  stone,  of  the 
most  exquisite  proportion  ;  its  panels  are  adorned 
with  figures  in  bas-relief,  slightly  indicated,  but  of 
a  workmanship  the  most  delicate  and  perfect  that 
can  be  conceived.  They  are  Egyptian  subjects, 
executed  by  a  Greek  artist,  who  has  harmonised 
all  the  unnatural  extravagances  of  the  original 
concepdon  into  the  supernatural  loveliness  of  his 
country's  genius.  They  scarcely  touch  the  ground 
with  their  feet,  and  their  wind-uplifted  robes  seem 
in  the  place  of  wings.  The  temple  in  the  midst 
raised  on  a  high  platform,  and  approached  by 
steps,  was  decorated  with  exquisite  paintingb,  some 
of  which  we  saw  in  the  museum  at  PorticL  It  is 
small,  of  the  same  materials  as  the  chapel,  with 
a  pavement  of  mosaic,  and  fluted  Ionic  columns  of 
white  stucco,  so  white  that  it  dazzles  you  to  look 
at  it 

Thence  through  other  porticos  and  labyrinths  of 
walls  and  columns,  (for  I  cannot  hope  to  detail 
everything  to  you,)  we  came  to  the  Forum.  This 
is  a  large  square,  surrounded  by  lofty  porticos  of 
fluted  columns,  some  broken,  some  entire,  their 
entablatures  strewed  under  them.  The  temple  of 
Jupiter,  of  Vonus»  and  another  temple,  the 
Tribunal,  and  the  Hall  of  Public  Justice,  with  their 
iorentJi  of  lofty  columns,  surround  the  Forum.  Two 
fiedcfttals  or  altars  of  an  enormous  size,  (for, 
whetlicr  tliey  supported  equestrian  statues,  or 
wore  the  altars  of  the  temple  of  Venus,  before 


which  they  stand,  the  guide  could  not  tell,)  occupy 
the  lower  end  of  the  Fonun.  At  tlie  upper  end, 
supported  on  an  elevated  platform,  stands  the 
temple  of  Jupiter.  Under  the  colonnade  of  its 
portico  we  sate,  and  pulled  out  our  oranges,  and 
figs,  and  bread,  and  medlars,  (sorry  fare,  you  will 
say,)  and  rested  to  eat  Here  was  a  magnificent 
q>ectacle.  Above  and  between  the  multitudinous 
shafts  of  the  sun-shining  columns  was  seen  tlie 
sea,  reflecting  the  purple  heaven  of  noon  above  it, 
and  supporting,  as  it  were,  on  its  line  the  dark 
lofty  mountains  of  Sorrento,  of  a  blue  inexpressibly 
deep,  and  tinged  towards  their  summits  with 
streaks  of  new-fallen  snow.  Between  was  one 
small  green  island.  To  the  right  was  Caprese, 
Inarime,  Prochyta,  and  Misenum.  Behind  was 
the  single  summit  of  Vesuvius,  rolling  fortli 
volumes  of  thick  white  smoke,  whose  foam-like 
column  was  sometimes  darted  into  the  clear  dark 
sky,  and  fell  in  little  streaks  along  the  wind. 
Between  Vesuvius  and  the  nearer  mountains,  as 
tlirough  a  chasm,  was  seen  the  main  line  of  the 
loftiest  Apennines,  to  the  east  The  day  was 
radiant  and  warm.  Every  now  and  then  we  heard 
the  subterranean  thunder  of  Vesurius  ;  its  distant 
deep  peals  seemed  to  shake  the  wery  air  and 
light  of  day,  which  interpenetrated  our  frames, 
with  the  sullen  and  tremendous  sound.  This 
scene  was  what  the  Greeks  beheld  (Pompeii,  you 
know,  was  a  Greek  city).  They  lived  in  harmony 
with  nature  ;  and  the  interstices  of  their  in- 
comparable columns  were  portals,  as  it  were,  to 
admit  the  spirit  of  beauty  which  animates  tiiis 
glorious  universe  to  viut  those  whom  it  inspired. 
If  such  is  Pompeii,  what  was  Athens!  Wliat 
scene  was  exhibited  from  the  Acropolis,  the 
Parthenon,  and  the  temples  of  Hercules,  and 
Theseus,  and  the  Winds!  Tlie  islands  and  the 
iEgean  sea,  the  mountains  of  Argulis,  and  the 
peaks  of  Pindus  and  Olympus^  and  the  darkness  ot 
the  BcBotiaD  forests  interspersed  1 

From  the  Forum  we  went  to  another  public 
place  ;  a  triangular  portico,  half  enclosiug  the 
ruins  of  an  enormous  temple.  It  is  built  on  the 
edge  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  sea.  That  black 
point  is  the  temple.  In  tiie  apex  of  the  triangle 
stands  an  altar  and  a  fountain,  and  before  the 
altar  once  stood  the  statue  of  the  builder  of  the 
portico.  Returning  hence,  and  following  the 
consular  road,  we  came  to  the  eastern  gate  of  the 
city.  The  walls  are  of  enormous  strength,  and 
indoee  a  space  of  three  miles.  On  each  side  ot 
the  road  beyond  the  gate  are  built  the  toml>«. 
How  unlike  ours !  They  seem  not  so  much 
hiding-places  for  that  which  must  decay,  as 
voluptuous  chambers  for  immortal  spirits.    Tliejf 
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•re  of  marble,  nMliantljr  white  ;  and  two,  eepedall  j 
beantiiul,  are  loaded  with  ezqniflite  baa-reiie&.  On 
the  ftucco-wall  that  indoeea  them  are  little  em- 
blematic fignree,  of  a  relief  exceedingly  low,  of 
dead  and  dying  animala,  and  little  winged  genii, 
and  female  forms  bending  m  groape  in  tome 
ftmereal  oiBoe.  The  higher  relieli  repreaent,  one  a 
nautieal  subject,  and  the  other  a  Bacchanalian  one. 
Within  the  cell  stand  the  cinerary  urns,  sometimes 
one,  sometimes  more.  It  b  said  that  paintings 
were  found  within  ;  which  are  now,  as  has  been 
everything  moreable  in  Pompeii,  remoTed,  and 
scattered  about  in  royal  museums.  These  tombs 
were  the  most  impressive  things  of  alL  The  wild 
woods  surround  them  on  either  side  ;  and  along 
the  broad  stones  of  the  paved  road  which  divides 
them,  you  hear  the  late  leaves  of  autumn  afaiver 
and  rustle  in  the  stream  of  the  inconstant  wind,  as 
it  were,  like  the  step  of  ghosts.  The  radiance  and 
magnificence  of  these  dwellings  of  the  dead,  the 
white  freshness  of  the  scarcely  finished  marble, 
the  impassioned  or  imaginative  life  of  the  figures 
which  adorn  them,  contrast  strangely  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  houses  of  those  who  were  living 
when  Vesuvius  overwhelmed  them. 

I  have  forgotten  the  amphitheatre,  which  is  of 
great  magnitude,  though  much  inferior  to  the 
Coliseum.  I  now  understand  why  the  Greeks 
were  such  great  poets  ;  and,  above  all,  I  can 
account,  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  harmony,  the 
onity,  the  perfection,  the  uniform  excellence,  of  all 
their  works  of  art  They  lived  in  a  perpetual 
commerce  with  external  nature,  and  nourished 
themselves  upon  the  spirit  of  its  forms.  Their 
theatres  wero  all  open  to  tlie  mountains  and  the 
sky.  Their  columns^  the  ideal  types  of  a  sacred 
forest,  witli  its  roof  of  interwoven  tracery, 
admitted  the  liglit  and  wind  ;  the  odour  and  the 
freshness  of  tlie  country  penetrated  the  cities. 
Their  temples  were  mostly  upaithric  ;  and  the 
flying  clouds,  tlie  stars,  or  the  deep  sky,  were  seen 
above.  O,  but  for  that  series  of  wretched  wars 
which  terminated  in  the  Roman  conquest  of  the 
world  ;  but  for  the  Christian  religion,  which  put 
the  finishing  stroke  on  the  ancient  system  ;  but  for 
tliose  changes  that  conducted  Athens  to  its  ruin, — 
to  what  an  eminence  might  not  humanity  have 
arriveil ! 

In  a  short  time  I  hope  to  tell  you  something  of 
the  museum  of  this  citv. 

You  see  how  ill  1  follow  the  maxim  of  Horace, 
at  least  in  its  literal  sense  :  <<  nil  admirari  ** — 
which  I  should  say,  "  properes  est  una  " — to  pre- 
vent there  ever  being  anytliing  admirable  in  the 
world.  Fortunately  Plato  is  of  my  opmion ;  and  I 
had  rather  err  with  Plato  than  be  right  with  Horace. 
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mountains,  whose  bases  slope  into  an  inclined  plane 
of  olive  and  orange  copses — the  latter  forming,  as 
if  were,  an  emerald  sky  of  leaves,  starred  with 
innmnerable  globes  of  their  ripening  fruit,  whose 
rich  splendour  contrasted  with  the  deep  green 
fol'mge ;  on  the  other  the  sea — bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  antique  town  of  Gaeta,  aid  the  other 
by  what  appears  to  be  an  island,  the  promontory 
of  Circe.  From  Gaeta  to  Teiradna  the  whole 
scenery  is  of  the  most  sublime  character.  At 
Terracina,  precipitous  conical  crags  of  immense 
height  shoot  into  the  sky  and  overhang  the  sea. 
At  Albano,  we  arrived  again  in  sight  of  Rome. 
Arches  after  arches  in  unending  lines  stretching 
across  the  uninhabited  wilderness,  the  blue  defined 
line  of  the  mountains  seen  between  them  ;  manses 
of  nameless  ruin  standing  like  rocks  out  of  the 
plain  ;  and  the  plain  itself,  with  its  billowy  and 
unequal  surface,  announced  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome.  And  what  shall  I  say  to  you  of  Rome  t 
If  I  speak  of  the  inanimate  ruins,  the  rude  stones 
piled  upon  stones,  which  are  the  sepulchres  of  the 
fame  of  those  who  once  arrayed  them  with  the 
beauty  which  has  faded,  will  you  believe  me 
insensible  to  the  vital,  the  almost  breathing 
creations  of  genius  yet  subsisting  in  their  per- 
fection 1  What  has  become,  you  will  ask,  of  the 
Apollo,  the  Gladiator,  the  Venus  of  the  Capitol ! 
What  of  the  Apollo  di  Belvedere,  the  Laocodn  t 
What  of  Raffael  and  Guide  t  These  things  are 
best  spoken  of  when  the  mind  has  drunk  in  the 
spirit  of  their  forms  ;  and  little  indeed  can  I,  who 
muAt  devote  no  more  than  a  few  mouths  to  the 
contemplation  of  them,  hope  to  know  or  feel  of 
tlicir  profound  beauty. 

I  think  I  told  you  of  the  Coliseum,  and  its 
impressions  on  me  on  my  first  visit  to  this  city. 
The  next  most  considerable  relic  of  antiquity, 
considered  as  a  ruin,  is  the  Thermae  of  Caracalla. 
Tliese  consist  of  six  enormous  chambers,  above 
200  feet  in  height,  and  each  enclosing  a  vast  space 
like  that  of  a  field.  There  are,  in  addition,  a  num- 
ber of  towers  and  labyrinthine  recesses,  hidden 
and  woven  over  by  the  wild  growth  of  weeds  and 
ivy.  Never  was  any  desolation  more  sublime  and 
lovely.  The  perpendicular  wall  of  ruin  is  cloven 
into  steep  ravines  filled  up  with  flowering  shrubs, 
whose  thick  twisted  roots  are  knotted  in  the  rifts 
of  the  stones.  At  every  step  the  aerial  pinnacles 
of  shattered  stone  group  into  new  combinations  of 
effect,  and  tower  above  the  lofty  yet  level  walls,  as 
the  distant  mountains  change  their  aspect  to  one 
travelling  rapidly  along  the  phun.  The  perpendi- 
cular walls  resemble  nothing  more  than  that  cliff 
of  Uihham  wood,  that  is  overgrown  with  wood,  and 
yet  is  8t4>ny  and  precipitous — you  know  the  one  I 


mean  ;  not  the  chalk-pit,  but  the  spot  that  has  the 
pretty  copse  of  fir-trees  and  privet-bushes  at  its 

base,  and  where  H and  1  scrambled  up,  and 

you,  to  my  infinite  discontent,  would  go  home. 
These  walls  surround  green  and  level  spaces  of 
lawn,  on  which  some  elms  have  grown,  and  which 
are  interspersed  towards  their  skirts  by  maoses  of 
the  fSallen  ruin,  overtwined  with  the  broad  leaves 
of  the  creeping  weeds.  The  blue  sky  canopies  it, 
and  is  as  the  everlasting  roof  of  tliese  enormous 
halls. 

But  the  most  interesting  effect  remains.  In  one 
of  the  buttresses,  that  supports  an  immense  and 
lofty  arch,  « which  bridges  the  very  winds  of 
h^ven,"  are  the  crumbling  remains  of  an  antique 
winding  staircase,  whose  sides  are  open  in  many 
places  to  the  precipice.  This  you  ascend,  and 
arrive  on  the  summit  of  these  pUes.  There  grow 
on  every  side  thick  entangled  wildernesses  of 
myrtle,  and  the  myrletus,and  bay,  and  the  flower- 
ing laurestinus,  whose  white  blossoms  are  just 
developed,  the  white  fig,  and  a  thousand  nameless 
plants  sown  by  the  wandering  winds.  Thbse  woods 
are  intersected  on  every  side  by  paths,  like  sheep- 
tracks  through  the  copse- wood  of  steep  mountains, 
which  wind  to  every  part  of  the  immense  labyrinth* 
From  the  midst  rise  those  pinnacles  and  manofin, 
themselves  like  mountains,  which  have  been  seen 
from  below.  In  one  place  you  wind  along  a  nar- 
row strip  of  weed-grown  ruin :  on  one  side  is  the 
immensity  of  earth  and  sky,  on  the  other  a  narrow 
chasm,  which  is  bounded  by  an  arch  of  enormous 
size,  fringed  by  the  many-coloured  foliage  and  blos- 
soms, and  supporting  a  lofty  and  irregukr  pyramid, 
overgrown  like  itself  with  the  all-prevailing  vege- 
tation.  Around  rise  other  crags  and  other  peaks, 
all  arrayed,  and  the  deformity  of  their  vast  desola- 
tion softened  down,  by  the  undecaying  investiture 
of  nature.  Come  to  Rome.  It  is  a  scene  by  which 
expression  is  overpowered ;  which  words  cannot 
convey.  Still  further,  winding  up  one  half  of  the 
shattered  pyramids,  by  the  path  through  the 
blooming  copsewood,  you  come  to  a  little  mossy 
lawn,  surrounded  by  the  wild  shrubs  ;  it  is  over- 
grown with  anemouies,  wall-flowers,  and  violets, 
whose  stalks  pierce  the  starry  moss,  and  with 
radiant  blue  flowers,  whose  names  I  know  not,  and 
which  scatter  through  the  air  the  divinest  odour, 
which,  as  you  recline  under  the  shade  of  the  ruin, 
produces  sensations  of  voluptuous  iaintneas,  like 
the  combinations  of  sweet  music.  The  paths 
still  wind  on,  threading  the  perplexed  windings, 
other  labyrinths,  other  lawns,  and  deep  dells  of 
wood,  and  lofty  rocks,  and  terrific  chasms.  When 
I  tell  you  that  these  ruins  cover  several  acres,  and 
that  the  paths  above  penetrate  at  least  half  their 
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•sftHity  jroor  imaginatioo  will  fiU  ap  all  that  I  mm 
unable  to  exprvw  of  this  astonuhing  tcene. 

I  speak  of  theae  thinf^B  not  in  the  order  in  whidi 
I  Tisted  them,  but  in  tliat  of  the  impreMioD  which 
they  made  on  me,  or  perhaps  chance  directa.  The 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Forum  are  so  fiur  fortunate 
that  they  hare  not  been  walled  up  in  the  modem 
dty.  They  stand  in  an  open,  lonesome  place, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  modem  dty,  and  the 
other  by  the  Palatine  Mount,  coTersd  with  shape- 
less msssrs  of  ruin.  The  tourists  teQ  you  all  about 
these  things,  and  I  am  afraid  of  stumbling  on  their 
hmgnage  when  I  enumerate  what  is  so  well  known. 
There  remain  eight  granite  columns  of  the  Ionic 
order,  with  their  entablature,  of  the  temple  of 
Concord,  founded  by  Camillas.  I  fear  that  the 
immense  expense  demanded  by  these  columns  for- 
bids us  to  hope  that  they  are  the  remains  of  any 
edifice  dedicated  by  that  most  perfect  and  Tirtuous 
of  men.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  repaired 
under  the  Eastern  Emperors ;  alas,  what  a  contrast 
of  recollections !  Near  thera  stand  those  Corinthian 
fluted  columns,  which  supported  the  angle  of  a 
temple ;  the  architrave  and  entablature  are  worked 
with  delicate  sculpture.  Beyond,  to  the  south,  is 
another  solitary  column  ;  and  still  more  distant, 
three  more,  supporting  the  wreck  of  an  entablature. 
Descending  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Forum,  is  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  less  perfect 
than  that  of  Constantine,  though  from  its  propor- 
tions and  magnitude  a  most  impresmve  monument. 
That  of  Constantine,  or  rather  of  Titus,  (for  the 
relief  and  sculpture,  and  even  the  colossal  images 
of  Dacian  captives,  were  torn  by  a  dccroe  of  the 
senate  from  an  areh  dedicated  to  the  latter,  to 
adorn  tliat  of  this  stupid  and  wicke<l  monster, 
Constantine,  one  of  whose  chief  merits  consists  in 
establishing  a  religion,  the  destroyer  of  those  arts 
which  would  have  rendered  so  base  a  siH>liation 
mnccessary)  Is  the  most  perfect  It  is  an 
admirable  work  of  art  It  is  built  of  the  finest 
marble,  and  the  outline  of  the  reliefs  is  in  many 
parts  as  perfect  as  if  just  finished.  Four  Corin- 
thian fluted  columns  support,  on  each  side,  a  bold 
entablature,  whose  bases  are  loaded  with  reliefs 
of  captives  in  every  attitude  of  humiliation  and 
slavery.  The  compartments  above  express,  in 
bolder  relief,  the  enjo\inent  of  success  ;  the  con- 
queror on  his  throne,  or  in  his  chariot,  or  nodding 
over  the  crushed  multitudes,  who  writhe  under  his 
horses*  hoofs,  as  those  below  express  the  torture 
and  abjectness  of  defeat  There  are  three  arches, 
whose  roofs  are  panneled  witli  fretwork,  and  their 
sides  adorned  with  similar  reliefs.  The  keystone 
of  these  arches  is  supported  each  by  two  winded 
figures  of  Victory,  whose  hair  floats  on  the  wind 
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you  know  we  saw  tog) 
is  dose  to  our  k>dgn 
walk. 

What  shall  I  say  o 
is  yet  the  capital  of 
palaces  and  temples, 
which  any  other  dty  < 
glorious  than  they.    } 
nenoes  that  surround  i 
domes,  and  palaces,  an 
even  to  the  horixon  ;  I 
desert,  and  mighty  mil 
own  desolation,  in  the  i 
rc'ligions  and  the  hab 
sublime  loneliness.     Si 
heard,  the  loftiest  build 
it  is  inferior  in  archite 
though   not  wholly   d< 
exhibits  littleness  on  a 
respect  opposed  to  ani 
propensity  to  admire  ; 
myself  out  of  this  opii 
see    of    the    interior 
impression   as  a  whol 
I  caimot  even  think 
is  considerably  higher 
miles  of  London  ;  am 
an  astonishing  monun 
of  man.     Its  colonnad 
there  are  two  fountaii 
columns  of  water  to 
sky,  and  falling  on  the 
they  spring,  fill  tlie  wl 
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whicii  iht  iiocu  is  thronged  with  iiummerable  rain- 
l)ows.  in  the  midst  stands  an  obelisk.  In  front 
is  the  {MJace-Uke  fa9ade  of  St  Peter's,  certainly 
niAgniticent ;  and  there  is  produced^  on  the  whole, 
an  architectural  combination  miequalled  in  the 
world.  But  the  dome  of  the  temple  is  concealed, 
except  at  a  very  great  distance,  by  the  f^ade  and 
the  inferior  part  of  the  building,  and  that  diabolical 
contrivance  they  call  an  attic. 

The  effect  of  the  Pantheon  is  totally  the  reverse 
of  that  of  St  Peter's.  Though  not  a  fourth  part 
of  the  size,  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  visible  image  of  the 
universe  ;  in  the  perfection  of  its  proportions,  as 
'when  you  regard  the  unmeasured  dome  of  heaven, 
the  idea  of  magnitude  is  swallowed  up  and  lost 
It  is  open  to  the  sky,  and  its  wide  dome  is  lighted 
by  the  ever-changing  illumination  of  the  air.  The 
clouds  of  noon  fly  over  it,  and  at  night  the  keen 
Atars  are  seen  through  tlie  azure  darkness,  hanging 
immoveably,  or  driving  after  the  driving  moon 
among  tiie  clouds.  We  visited  it  by  moonHght ; 
it  is  supported  by  sixteen  columns,  fluted  and 
Corinthian,  of  a  certain  rare  and  beautiful  yellow 
nuirble,  exquisitely  polished,  called  here  giallo 
antico.  Above  these  are  the  nichea  for  the  statues 
of  the  twelve  gods.  This  is  the  only  defect  of  this 
sublime  temple  ;  there  ought  to  have  been  no 
interval  between  the  commencement  of  the  dome 
and  the  cornice,  supported  by  the  columns.  Thus 
there  would  have  been  no  diversion  from  the 
magnificent  simplicity  of  its  form.  This  im- 
provement is  alone  wanting  to  have  completed 
the  unity  of  the  idea. 

The  fountains  of  Rome  are,  in  themselves,  mag- 
nificent combinations  of  art,  such  as  alone  it  were 
worth  coming  to  see.  That  in  the  Piazza  Navona, 
a  large  square,  is  composed  of  enormous  fragments 
of  rock,  piled  on  each  other,  and  penetrated  as  by 
caverns.  This  mass  supports  an  Egyptian  obelisk 
of  immense  height  On  the  four  comers  of  Uie 
rock  recline,  in  different  attitudes,  colossal  figures 
representing  tlie  four  divisions  of  the  globe.  The 
water  bursts  from  the  crevices  beneath  them. 
They  are  sculptured  with  great  spirit ;  one 
impatiently  tearing  a  veil  from  his  eyes ;  another 
with  his  hands  stretched  upwards.  The  Fontana 
di  Trevi  is  the  most  celebrated,  and  is  rather  a 
waterfall  than  a  fountain ;  gushing  out  from  masses 
of  rock,  with  a  gigantic  figure  of  Neptune  ;  and 
below  are  two  river  gods,  checking  two  winged 
horses,  struggling  up  from  among  the  rocks  and 
waters.  The  whole  is  not  ill  conceived  nor  executed  ; 
but  you  know  not  how  delicate  the  imaginatioo 
bocon^es  by  dieting  with  antiquity  day  after  day ! 
T!iL*  unly  tilings  that  sustain  the  comparison  are 
l<aifiu>l,  Guide,  and  Salvator  Rosa. 


Tlie  fountain  on  the  Quirinal,  or  rather  the  group 
formed  by  the  statues,  obelisk  and  the  fountain, 
is,  however,  the  most  admirable  of  all.  From  the 
Piazza  Quirinale,  or  rather  Monte  Cavallo,  you 
see  the  boundless  ocean  of  domes,  spires,  and 
columns,  which  is  the  City,  Rome.  On  a  pedestal 
of  white  marble  rises  an  obelisk  of  red  granite, 
piercing  the  blue  sky.  Before  it  is  a  vast  basin  of 
porphyry,  in  the  midst  of  which  rises  a  colunm 
of  the  purest  water,  which  collects  into  itself  all 
the  overhanging  colours  of  the  sky,  and  breaks 
them  into  a  thousand  prismatic  hues  and  graduated 
shadows — they  fall  together  with  its  dashing  water- 
drops  into  the  outer  basin.  The  elevated  situ- 
ation of  this  fountain  produces,  I  imagine,  this 
effect  of  colour.  On  each  side,  on  an  elevated 
pedestal,  stand  the  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
eachintheactof  tammg  his  horse  ;  which  are  said, 
but  I  believe  wholly  without  authority,  to  be  the 
work  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  These  figures 
combine  the  irresistible  energy  with  the  subUmo 
and  perfect  loveliness  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  their  divine  nature.  The  reins  no  longer  exist, 
but  the  position  of  their  hands  and  the  mstamed 
and  calm  command  of  their  regard,  seem  lo  re- 
quire no  mechanical  aid  to  enforce  obedience.  The 
countenances  at  so  great  a  height  are  scarcely 
visible,  and  I  have  a  better  idea  of  that  of  which 
we  saw  a  cast  together  in  London,  than  of  the 
other.  But  the  sublime  and  living  majesty  of 
their  limbs  and  mien,  the  nervous  and  fiery  anima- 
tion of  the  horses  they  restrain,  seen  in  the  blue 
sky  of  Italy,  and  overlooking  the  city  of  Rome, 
surrounded  by  the  light  and  the  music  of  that 
crystalline  fountain,  no  cast  can  communicate. 

These  figures  were  found  at  the  Baths  of  Con- 
stantine ;  but,  of  course,  are  of  remote  antiquity. 
I  do  not  acquiesce  however  in  the  practice  of  attri- 
buting to  Phidias,  or  Praxiteles,  or  Scopas,  or  some 
great  master,  any  admirable  work  that  may  be 
found.  We  find  little  of  what  remained,  and  per- 
haps the  works  of  these  were  such  as  greatly 
surpassed  all  that  we  conceive  of  most  perfect  and 
admirable  in  what  little  has  escaped  tlie  dduffe. 
If  I  am  too  jealous  of  the  honour  of  the  Greeksi 
our  masters  and  creators,  the  gods  whom  we 
should  worship, — pardon  me. 

I  have  said  what  I  feel  without  entering  into  any 
critical  discussions  of  the  ruins  of  Rome,  and  the 
mere  outside  of  this  inexhaustible  mine  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Hobhouse,  Eustace,  and  Forsyth,  will 
tell  all  the  shew-knowledge  about  it, — <<  the  com- 
mon stuff  of  the  earth.'*  By-the-bye,  Forsyth  is 
worth  reading,  as  I  judge  from  a  chapter  or  two  1 
have  seen.     I  cannot  get  the  book  here. 

I  ought  to  have  observed  that  the  central  an*ti 
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part  are  the  eyes,  which,  though  good  and  gentle, 
want  the  mazy  depth  of  colour  behind  colour,  with 
which  the  intellectual  women  of  England  and 
Germany  entangle  the  heart  in  soul-inwoven 
labyrinths. 

This  is  holy-week,  and  Rome  is  quite  fuU.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria  is  here,  and  Maria  Louisa  is 
coming.  On  their  journey  through  the  other 
cities  of  Italy,  she  was  greeted  with  loud  accla- 
mations, and  vivos  of  Napoleon.  Idiots  and 
slaves  I  Like  the  frogs  m  the  fable,  because  they 
are  discontented  with  the  log,  they  call  upon  the 
stork,  who  devours  them.  Great  festas,  and 
magnificent  funzioni  here — we  cannot  get  tickets 
to  all.  There  are  five  thousand  stnmgers  in 
Rome,  and  only  room  for  five  hundred,  at  the 
celebration  of  the  famous  Miserere,  in  the  Sixtine 
chapel,  the  only  thing  I  regret  we  shall  not  be 
present  at.  After  all,  Rome  is  eternal ;  and  were 
all  that  it  extingui^ed,  that  which  has  6e«n,  the 
ruins  and  the  sculptures,  would  renuiin,  and 
Kaffael  and  Ghiido  be  alone  regretted. 

In  the  Square  of  St  Peter*s  there  are  about 
three  hundred  fettered  criminals  at  work,  hoeing 
out  the  weeds  that  grow  between  the  stones  of  the 
pavement  Their  legs  are  heavily  ironed,  and 
aome  are  chained  two  by  two.  They  sit  in  long 
rows,  hoeing  out  the  weeds,  dressed  in  parti- 
coloured clothes.  Near  them  sit  or  saunter,  groups 
of  soldiers,  armed  with  loaded  muskets.  The 
iron  discord  of  those  innumerable  chains  clanks 
up  into  the  sonorous  air,  and  produces,  contrasted 
with  the  musical  dashing  of  the  fountains,  and  the 
deep  azure  beauty  of  the  sky,  and  the  magnificence 
of  the  architecture  around,  a  conflict  of  sensations 
allied  to  madness.  It  is  the  emblem  of  Italy — 
moral  degradation  contrasted  with  the  ^ory  of 
nature  and  the  arts. 

We  see  no  English  society  here  ;  it  is  not 
probable  that  we  could  if  we  desired  it,  and  I  am 
certain  that  we  should  find  it  insapportable.  The 
manners  of  the  rich  English  are  wholly  insupport- 
able, and  they  assume  pretensioas  which  they  would 
not  venture  upon  in  their  own  country.  I  am  yet 
ignorant  of  the  event  of  Hobhouse's  election.  I 
saw  the  last  numbers  were — Lamb,  4200  ;  and 
Hobhouse,  3900— 14th  day.  There  is  little  hope. 
That  mischievous  Cobbett  has  divided  and  weak- 
ened the  interest  of  the  popular  party,  so  that  the 
factions  that  prey  upon  our  country  have  been  able 

to  coalesce  to  its  exclusion.    The  N s  you  have 

not  seen.  I  am  curious  to  know  what  kind  of  a 
girl  Octavia  becomes  ;   she  promised  well.     Tell 

H- his  Melpomene  Ls  in  the  Vatican,  and  that 

her  attitude  and  drapery  surpam,  if  poasible,  the 
graces  of  her  countenance. 


My  <<  Prometheus  Unbound"  is  just  finianed, 
and  in  a  month  or  two  I  shall  send  it  It  is  a 
drama,  with  characters  and  mechanism  of  a  kind 
yet  unattempted  ;  and  I  think  the  execution  is 
better  than  any  of  my  former  attempts.  By-the- 
bye,  have  you  seen  Oilier!  I  never  hear  from 
him,  and  am  ignorant  whether  some  verses  I  sent 
him  from  Naples,  entitled,  I  think,  <'  Lines  on  the 
Euganean  hills,"  have  reached  him  in  safety  or  not 
As  to  the  Reviews,  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  but 
abuse  ;  and  this  is  ncft  hearty  or  rincere  enough  to 
amuse  me.  As  to  the  poem  now  printing,*  I  lay 
no  stress  on  it  one  way  or  the  other.  The  con- 
cluding lines  are  natmlaL 

I  believe,  my  dear  P.,  that  you  wish  us  to  come 
back  to  England.  How  is  it  possible  {  Health, 
competence,  tranquillity — all  these  Italy  permits, 
and  England  takes  away.  I  am  regarded  by  all 
who  know  or  hear  of  me,  except,  I  think,  on  the 
whole,  five  individuals,  as  a  rare  prodigy  of  crime 
and  pollution,  whose  look  even  might  infect  Thif 
is  a  large  computation,  and  I  don't  think  I  could 
mention  more  than  three.  Such  is  the  spirit  of 
the  English  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.f 

Few  compensate,  indeed,  for  all  the  rest,  and  it 
I  were  alcne  I  should  laugh ;  or  if  I  were  rich 
enough  to  do  all  things,  which  I  shall  never  be. 
Pity  me  for  my  absence  from  those  social  enjoy- 
ments which  England  might  afford  me,  and  which 
I  know  so  well  how  to  appreciate.  Still,  I  shall 
return  some  fine  morning,  out  of  pure  weakness  of 
heart 

My  dear  P.,  most  faithfully  yours, 

P.  B.  SUELLKT. 

e 

LETTER  XIX. 
To  Mk.  AMD  Mrs.  GISBORNE. 

(LSOHORir.) 

Aome.  AprU  6tk,  1819. 
Mt  dkar  Frisnds^ — A  combination  of  circum- 
stances, which  Mary  will  explain  to  you,  leads  us 

*  Rosalind  and  Helen. 

t  Those  ezpreMioos  show  how  keenly  Shelley  fvlt  the 
calumnies  heaped  on  him  during  hia  life.  The  rery  ex- 
aggeration of  which  he  is  guilty,  ia  a  clue  to  much  of  hit 
despondency.  Ilia  seclusion  (torn  society  resulted  greatly 
from  hia  extreme  ill  health,  and  hia  dislike  of  strangera 
and  numbers,  aa  well  aa  the  qrstem  of  domestic  coooomy 
which  his  laviah  beneYolenoe  forced  ua  to  restrict  within 
narrow  bounds.  In  Justio**  to  our  countrymen,  I  must 
mention  that  several  distinguished  for  Int^ectual  emi- 
nence, among  them,  Frederic  F^l  of  Guildford,  and  Sir 
William  Drummood,  called  on  him  at  Rome.  Accident 
at  the  time  prerented  him  from  cultiTStlng  their  ac- 
quaintance—the death  of  our  son,  and  our  subsequent 
rviirement  at  Pisa,  shut  us  out  still  more  from  the  w<>rld. 
I  confess  that  the  insolence  of  some  of  the  more  vulgar 
among  the  travelling  English,  rendered  me  anxious  that 
Shelley  abould  be  more  willing  to  extend  hia  acquaintance 
among  the  better  sort,  but  his  health  was  an  insuperabla 
bar. 
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to  reject  it  withoat  conaideration — but  of  this,  per- 
haps, if  I  may  judge  from  the  tragedies  which 
thej  hare  accepted,  there  is  no  danger  at  nny 
race. 

Write  to  me  as  soon  as  y<m  can  on  this  subject, 
because  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  present  it,  or, 
if  rejected  by  the  theatre,  print  it  this  coming 
season  ;  lest  somebody  else  should  get  hold  of  it, 
as  the  story,  which  now  exists  only  in  manuscript, 
begins  to  be  generally  known  among  the  English. 
The  translation  which  I  send  you  is  to  be  prefixed 
to  the  play,  together  with  a  print  of  Beatrice.  I 
ha^e  a  copy  of  her  picture  by  Gruido,  now  in  the 
Colonna  palace  at  Rome— the  most  beautiful  crea- 
ture you  can  conceive. 

Of  course,  you  will  not  show  the  manuscript  to 
any  one — and  write  to  me  by  return  of  poet,  at 
which  time  the  play  will  be  ready  to  be  sent. 

I  expect  soon  to  write  again,  and  it  shall  be  a 
less  selfish  letter.  As  to  Oilier,  I  don't  know  what 
has  been  published,  or  what  has  arrived  at  his 
hands. — My  ''Prometheus,"  though  ready,  I  do 
not  send  till  I  know  more. 

Ever  yours,  moEt  faithfully, 

P.  B.  S. 


LETTER  XXL 
To  LEIGU  BUNT,  Ea^ 

Livam^  AMg%ut  15a,  1819. 

Mt  dbae  FuKifDy — How  good  of  you  to  write 
to  us  so  often,  and  such  kind  letters  I  But  it  is 
like  lending  a  beggar.  What  can  I  offer  in  re- 
turn! 

Though  surrounded  by  suffering  and  disquietude, 
and,  latterly,  almost  overcome  by  our  strange  mis- 
fortune*, I  have  not  been  idle.  My  <*  Prometheus** 
is  finished,  and  I  am  also  on  the  ere  of  completing 
another  workf,  totally  different  from  anything 
you  might  consider  that  I  should  write ;  of  a  more 
popular  kind ;  and,  if  anything  of  mine  could 
deserve  attention,  of  higher  claims.  *^  Be  innocent 
of  the  knowledge,  dearest  chuck,  till  thou  approve 
the  performance." 

I  send  you  a  little  poem  X  to  give  to  Oilier  for 
publication,  but  without  my  name.  P.  will  correct 
the  proofs.  I  wrote  it  with  the  idea  of  offering  it 
to  the  «  Examiner,"  but  I  find  it  is  too  long.  It 
was  composed  last  year  at  Este  ;  two  of  the  cha- 
racters you  will  recognise ;  and  the  third  is  also 
in  some  degree  a  painting  from  nature,  but,  with 
respect  to  time  and  place,  ideaL  You  will  find 
the  little  piece,  I  think,  in  some  degree  consistent 
with  your  own  ideas  of  the  manner  in  which  poetry 

^  The  sadden  death  of  Wnilam  Bhelley.  then  our  only 
cha4,  which  happened  in  Rem^,  fith  June,  1819. 
♦  The  Cenci.  %  Jollsn  an4  Maddalo. 


ought  to  be  written.  I  have  employed  a  certain 
familiar  style  of  language  to  express  the  actual 
way  in  which  people  talk  with  each  other,  whom 
education  and  a  certain  refinement  of  sentiment 
have  placed  above  the  use  of  vulgar  idioms.  1  use 
the  word  vulgar  in  its  most  extensive  sense.  The 
vulgarity  of  rank  and  fashion  is  as  gross  in  its  way 
as  that  of  poverty,  and  its  cant  terms  equally  ex- 
pressive of  bare  conceptions  and  therefore  equally 
unfit  for  poetry.  Not  that  the  familiar  style  is  to 
be  admitted  in  the  treatment  of  a  subject  wholly 
ideol,  or  in  that  part  of  any  subject  which  relates 
to  common  life,  where  the  passion,  exceeding  a 
certain  limit,  touches  the  boundaries  of  that  which 
is  ideaL  Strong  passion  expresses  itself  in  meta- 
phor, borrowed  from  objects  alike  remote  or  near, 
and  casts  over  all  the  shadow  of  its  own  greatness. 
But  what  am  I  about !  If  my  grandmotiier  sucks 
eggs,  was  it  I  who  taught  her  t 

If  you  would  really  correct  the  proof,  I  need 
not  trouble  P.,  who,  I  suppose,  has  enough.  Can 
you  take  it  as  a  compliment  that  I  prefer  to 
trouble  you  t 

I  do  not  particularly  wish  this  poem  to  be  known 
as  mine ;  but,  at  all  events,  I  would  not  put  my 
name  to  it.  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether  it  is 
best  to  throw  it  into  the  fire,  or  to  publish  it  So 
much  for  self— ce^,  that  burr  that  will  stick  to 
one.  Your  kind  expressions  about  my  Eclogue 
gave  me  great  pleasure  ;  indeed,  my  great  stimulus 
in  writing,  is  to  have  the  approbation  of  those  who 
feel  kindly  towards  me.  The  rest  is  mere  duty.  I 
am  also  delighted  to  hear  that  you  think  of  us 
and  form  fancies  about  us.  We  cannot  yet  come 
home.  Most  affectionately  yours, 

P.  B.  Shkllet. 


LETTER  XXn. 
To  LEIGH  HUNT,  Esq. 

Uv&mo,  Sept.  %  1819. 

Mt  dbab  FRiBfn,  —  At  length  has  arrived 
Ollier's  parcel,  and  with  it  the  portrait  What  a 
delightful  present  I  It  is  almost  yourself,  and  we 
sat  talking  with  it,  and  of  it,  all  the  evening.  It 
is  a  great  pleasure  to  us  to  possess  it,  a  pleasure 
in  time  of  need,  coming  to  us  when  there  are  few 
others.  How  we  wish  it  were  you,  and  not  your 
picture  1    How  I  wish  we  were  with  you ! 

This  parcel,  you  know,  and  all  its  letters,  are 
now  a  year  old — some  older.  There  are  all  kinds 
of  dates,  from  Blarch  to  August,  and  **  your  date," 
to  use  Shakspeare's  expression,  **  is  better  in  a  pie 
or  a  pudding,  than  in  your  letter." — **  Virginity," 
ParoUes  says,  but  letters  are  the  nme  thing  m 
another  shape. 
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With  it  came,  ton,  Lamb's  worim.  I  have  looked 
at  none  of  the  other  books  yeL  What  a  lovely  thing 
is  his  *<  Ronamund  Gray  r»  How  much  knowledge 
of  the  sweetest  and  deeped  parts  of  our  nature  in  it ! 
Wh<^  I  think  of  rach  a  mind  as  Lamb's — when  I 
^ee  how  onnoticed  remain  things  of  snch  exquisite 
and  complete  perfection,  what  should  I  hope  for 
myself,if  I  had  not  higher  objects  in  view  than  fame! 

I  have  seen  too  little  of  Italy,  and  of  pictures. 
Perhaps  P.  has  shown  you  some  of  my  letters  to 
him.  But  at  Rome  I  was  very  ill,  seldom  able  to 
go  out  without  a  carriage ;  and  though  I  kept 
horses  for  two  months  there,  yet  there  is  so  much 
to  see!  Perhaps  I  attended  more  to  sculpture 
than  painting,  its  forms  being  more  easily  intelli- 
gible than  that  of  the  ktter.  Yet,  I  saw  the 
£unous  works  of  Raffaele,  whom  I  agree  with  the 
whole  world  in  thinking  the  finest  painter.  With 
respect  to  Michael  Angelo  I  dissent,  and  thuik 
with  astonishment  and  indignation  of  the  common 
notion  that  he  equals,  and,  in  some  resj^ects, 
exceeds  Raffaele.  He  seems  to  me  to  have  no 
•enso  of  moral  dignity  and  loveliness ;  and  the 
energy  for  which  he  has  been  so  much  praised, 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  certain  rude,  external, 
mechanical  quality,  in  comparison  with  anything 
possessed  by  Raffaele,  or  even  much  inferior  artists. 
His  famous  piunting  in  the  Sixtine  Cliapel  seems 
to  me  deficient  in  beauty  and  majesty,  both  in  the 
conception  and  the  execution.  He  has  been  called 
the  Dante  of  painting  ;  but  if  we  find  some  of  the 
gross  and  strong  outlines  which  are  employed  in 
the  most  distastef\il  passages  of  the  **  Inferno,*' 
where  shall  we  find  i/rtur  Franccsca — where  the 
spirit  coming  over  tho  wa  in  a  boat,  like  Mars 
rising  from  tho  vapours  of  the  horizon— whore 
Matilda  gathering  flowers,  and  all  the  exquisite 
tenderness,  and  sensibility,  and  ideal  beauty,  in 
which  Dante  excelled  all  poets  except  Shak8|)eare  ? 

As  to  Michael  Angolo's  Mosrs — but  you  have  a 
cast  of  that  in  Enj;land.  I  write  these  things, 
heaven  knows  why  ! 

I  have  written  something  and  finished  it,  dif- 
ferent from  anything  else,  and  a  new  attempt  for 
me  ;  and  I  mean  to  dedicate  it  to  you.  I  should 
not  have  done  so  without  your  approbation,  but  I 
asked  your  picture  last  night,  and  it  smiled  assent. 
If  I  did  not  think  it  in  some  degree  worthy  of  you, 
I  would  not  make  you  a  public  offering  of  it.  I 
expect  to  have  to  write  to  you  soon  about  it.  If 
Oilier  is  not  turned  Jew,  Christian,  or  become 
infected  with  tJie  Murrain,  ho  will  publish  it.  Don't 
let  him  be  frightened,  for  it  is  nothing  which,  by 
any  courtesy  of  language,  can  be  termed  either 
moral  or  immoral. 

Mar^'  has  written  to  Marianne  for  a  parcel*  in 


which  I  beg  you  will  i 
know  would  most  inta 
(a  sweet  extract  from 
ner,)  and  the  other  pc 
for  some  friends  of  mi 
eel,  which  must  be  sen 
October,  but  don't  tm 
line  or  so.    When  yoi 

I 

My  love  to  Mariam 
too,  and  Percy,  ftc,  ai 
way  in  which  I  could 
me.  I  will  enquire  al 
have  no  idea  of  the  pi 
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Mt  dear  Frie.'vd,— 

leaving  this  place  for 

taken  pleasant  apartn 

brings  us  to  the  Ist  o 

new  flowers  and  new 

the  earth  and  in  the  m 

tination  is  yet  unded 

Florence,  except  as  c 
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city  which,  though  tt 

possesses  most  amiable 

meet  us  there  in  the  s 

muster  up  a  "  lieta  bri^ 

them  tlie  pestilence  ol 

might  act  over  again  tl 

cutors  in  Boccaccio. 

this  most  divine  ^^Titer 

the  word,  a  poet,  and  h 

and  harmony  of  verse 

certainly  to  Dante  or 

to  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  t 

of  a  colder  day.     I  cod 

productions  of  the  vigo 

nation — as  rivulets  fro 

which  fed  the  greatne 

rencc  and  Pisa,  and  w 

of  the  German  emperor 

obscurer  channels,  Rai 

drew  the  light  and  the 

tion.     When  the  seconc 

the  corrupting  blight  of 

ing  on  every  bud  of  genii 

and  unity  of  idea,  were  n 

in  the  finest  passages 

expression  which  at  all 
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to  those  of  Dante  and  Petrarch.  How  much  do  I 
admire  Boccaccio  1  What  descripUons  of  nature 
are  those  in  his  little  introductions  to  every  new 
duy !  It  is  the  morning  of  life  stripped  of  that 
mint  of  familiarity  which  makes  it  obscure  to  us. 
Boccaccio  seems  to  me  to  have  possessed  a  deep 
•euse  of  the  fair  ideal  of  human  life,  considered  in 
its  social  reUtions.  His  more  serious  theories  of 
love  agree  especially.  ^*ith  mine.  He  often  expres- 
ses things  lightly  too,  which  have  serious  meanings 
of  a  very  beautiful  kind.  He  is  a  moral  casuist, 
the  opposite  o£  the  Christian,  stoical,  ready-nuide, 
and  worldly  system  of  morals.  Do  you  remember 
one  little  remark,  or  rather  maxim  of  his,  which 
might  do  some  good  to  the  common  narrow-minded 
conceptions  of  love, — **  Bocca  bacciata  non  perde 
Ventura  ;  anzi  rinnuova,  come  fa  la  luna !" 

We  expect  Mary  to  be  confined  towards  the 
end  of  October.  The  birth  of  a  child  will  probably 
retrieve  her  from  some  part  of  her  present  melan^ 
cboly  depression. 

It  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to  know  Mr. 
Lloyd.  Do  you  know,  when  I  was  in  Cumberland, 
I  got  Southey  to  borrow  a  copy  of  Berkeley  from 
him,  and  I  remember  observing  some  pencil  notes 
in  it,  probably  written  by  Lloyd,  which  I  thought 
particularly  acute.  One,  especially,  struck  me  as 
being  the  assertion  of  a  doctrine,  of  which  even 
then  I  had  long  been  persuaded,  and  on  which  I 
had  founded  much  of  my  persuasions,  as  regarded 
tlie  imagined  cause  of  the  universe — ^  Mind  cannot 
creatA*,  it  can  only  perceive.**  Ask  him  if  he 
remembers  having  written  it.  Of  Lamb  you  know 
my  opinion,  and  you  can  bear  witness  to  the  regret 
which  I  felt,  when  I  learned  that  the  failnmny  of  an 
enemy  had  deprived  me  of  liis  society  whilst  in 
England.— Oilier  told  me  that  the  Quarterly  are 
going  to  review  me.  I  suppose  it  will  be  a  pretty 
,  and  as  I  am  acquiring  a  taste  for  humour 
and  drollery,  I  confess  I  am  curious  to  see  it.  I 
have  sent  my  "  Prometheus  Unbound"  to  P: ;  if 
you  ask  him  for  it  he  will  show  it  you.  1  think  it 
will  please  you. 

Whilst  I  went  to  Florence,  Mary  wrote,  but  I 
did  not  see  her  letter. — Well,  good  b*ye.  Next 
Monday  I  shall  write  to  you  from  Florence.  Love 
to  all.  Most  affectionately  your  friend, 

P.  B.  S. 

LETTER    XXIV. 
To  Mrs.  GISBORNB. 

Florence,  October  I3th  or  Utk,  1819. 
Mr  DKAR  Friend, — The  regret  we  feel  at  our 
abwMice  from  you  persuades  me  that  it  is  a  state 
which  cannot  last,  and  which,  so  long  as  it  must 


last,  will  be  interrupted  by  some  intervals,  one  of 
which  is  destined  to  be,  your  all  coming  to  visit  us 
here.  Poor  Oscar  1  I  feel  a  kind  of  remorse  to 
think  of  the  unequal  love  with  which  two  animated 
beings  regard  each  other,  when  I  experience  no 
such  sensations  for  him,  as  those  which  he  mani- 
fested for  us.  His  importunate  regret  is,  however, 
a  type  of  ours,  as  regards  you.  Our  memory — if 
you  will  accept  so  humble  a  metaphor — ^is  for  ever 
scratching  at  the  door  of  your  absence. 

About  Henry  and  the  steam-engine.*    I  am  in 

*  Shelley  set  on  foot  the  building  of  a  steam-boat,  to 
ply  between  Marseilles,  Oenoa,  and  L^bom.  Such  an 
enterprise  promised  fortune  to  his  friend  who  undertook 
to  build  it,  and  the  anticipation  filled  him  with  delight 
Unfortunately,  an  unforeseen  complication  of  circum- 
stances caused  the  design  to  be  abandoned,  when  already 
far  advanced  towards  completion. 

I  insert  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Gisbome,  which  will  explain 
some  portion  of  this  letter : — 

•«My  dxarb8tMrs.Shku.ky,— I  began  to  feel  a  little 
uneaqr  at  not  hearing  from  you  by  Wednesday's  post ; 
you  may  Judge,  therefore,  with  how  much  pleasure  I 
received  your  friendly  lines,  informing  me  of  your  safe 
arrival,  and  good  state  of  health,  and  that  of  Mr.  Shelley. 
A  lit^e  agitation  of  the  nerves  is  a  trifling  evil,  and  was 
to  be  expected  after  such  a  tremendous  Journey  for  you  at 
such  a  time ;  yet  you  could  not  refrain  from  two  little 
innocent  quizses,  notwithstanding  your  hand  trembling. 
I  confess  1  dreaded  the  consequences  when  I  saw  the  car- 
riage drive  oflT  on  the  rough  road.  Did  you  observe  that 
foolish  dog  Osoar,  running  by  your  side,  waving  his  long 
slender  tail  ?  Giuseppe  was  obliged  to  catch  him  up  in 
bis  arms  to  stop  his  ctnme ;  he  continued  for  several  dajrs 
at  dinner-time  to  bowl  piteously,  and  to  scratch  With  all 
his  might  at  the  door  of  your  abandoned  house.  What 
a  forlorn  house !  1  cannot  bear  to  look  at  It.  My  last 
letter  from  Mr.  Giitbome  is  dated  the  4th  ;  he  has  been 
aeriously  indisposed  ever  since  his  first  attack  ;  he  suffers 
now  a  return  of  his  cough,  which  he  can  only  mitigate  by 
taking  quantities  of  opium.  I  do  not  expect  to  see  him 
till  the  end  of  the  week.  You  see  that  he  was  not  the 
person  to  undertake  a  land-Journey  to  England  by  abomi- 
nable French  diligences.  (What  says  C.  to  the  words 
(tbominabU  and  French  f)  I  think  he  might  have  suffered 
less  in  a  foot  Journey,  pursued  leisurely  e  a  tuo  comodo. 
All's  well  that  ends  well!  Mr.  G.  gives  a  shocking 
account  of  Marseilles;  be  seems  to  think  Tuscany  a 
delightful  country,  compared  to  what  he  has  seen  of 
France.  1  remarked,  in  one  of  your  letters,  tne  account 
you  give  of  your  travelling  with  a  French  Toituricr,  so 
unlike  the  obligingness  we  have  always  experienced  from 
our  Italian  vetturini :  we  have  found  them  ever  ready  to 
sacrifice  themselves  and  their  horses,  sooner  than  do  an 
uncivil  thing,  and  dbtreased  beyond  measure  at  our  deter- 
mination of  going  sometimes  for  miles  on  foot,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  their  beasts  might  scarcely  have  been  able 
to  drag  the  vehicle  without  us.  This  is  in  favour  of  the 
Italians;  God  knows  there  is  enough  to  be  said  against 
them. 

"  Now,  I  will  tell  you  the  news  of  the  steam-boat 
The  contract  was  drawn  and  signed  the  day  after  your 
departure  ;  the  vessel  to  be  complete,  and  launched,  fit  In 
every  respect  for  the  sea,  excepting  the  finishing  of  the 
cabin,  for  260  seqnina.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  work  will  be  well  executed,  and  that  it  is  an 
excvllent  bargain.  Ilenry  and  Frankfort  go  on  not  only 
with  vigour,  but  with  fury ;  the  lower  part  of  the  house  Is 
filled  with  models  prepared  for  casting,  forging,  *o.  We 
have  procured  the  wood  for  the  frame  from  the  ship- 
builder on  credit  so  that  Frankfort  can  go  on  with  lii« 
work  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  from  this  time  the 
I  general  progress  of  the  work  wUI  be  retarded  fur  wiuii  of 
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Uirturo  until  this  money  eomes  firom  Loodon, 
though  I  mm  mre  that  it  wiD  and  mnst  eome ;  imle«y 
indeed,  my  banker  has  brokoy  and  then  it  wHl  he 
my  lofls,  not  Henry'e— a  little  dday  wHI  mend  the 
matter.  I  would  then  write  instantly  to  London 
an  effectual  letter,  and  by  return  of  poet  all  would 
be  set  right — it  would  then  be  a  thing  eanly  aet 
straight — but  if  it  were  not,  you  know  me  too  weQ 
not  to  know  that  there  is  no  perM»al  sullering  or 
degradation,  or  toO,  or  anything  that  can  be 
named,  with  whidi  I  do  not  feel  myself  boond  to 
support  this  enterprise  of  Henry.  But  all  this 
rfaodomontade  only  shows  how  correct  Mr.  Bielby's 
advice  was,  about  the  disripKne  necessary  for  my 
imagination.  No  doubt  that  all  will  go  on  with 
mercantile  and  oommon-plaoe  exactness,  and  that 
yon  will  be  spared  the  suffering,  and  I  the  Tirtne, 
incident  to  some  untoward  event. 

I  am  anxious  to  hear  of  Mr.  Giabome's  return,  and 
I  anticipate  the  surprise  and  pleasure  with  which  he 
will  learn  that  a  resolufion  has  been  taken  which 
leaves  you  nothing  to  regret  in  that  event.  Itiswith 
unspeakable  satisfiibction  that  I  reflect  that  my 
entreaties  and  persuasions  overcame  your  scruples 
on  this  point,  and  that  whatever  advantage  shall 
accnis  from  it  will  belong  to  you,  whilst  any 
reproneh  due  to  the  imprudence  of  such  an  enter- 
prise musS  rest  on  me.  I  shall  thus  share  the 
pleasure  of  success^  and  bear  the  blame  and  loss, 
(if  such  a  thing  were  possible,)  of  a  reverse ;  and 
what  more  can  a  man,  who  is  a  friend  to  another, 
desire  for  himself  t  Let  us  brieve  in  a  kind  of 
optimism,  in  which  we  are  our  own  gods.  It  is 
boMt  that  Mr.  Gisbome  should  have  returned  ;  it  is 
1)08t  tliat  I  should  have  over-persuaded  you  and 
Ht'iiry  ;  it  is  best  that  you  should  all  live  together, 
^nthout  any  more  solitary  attempts ;  it  is  best  that 
this  one  attempt  should  have  been  made,  other- 
wise, perhaps,  one  thing  which  is  best  might  not 
liave  occurred  ;  and  it  is  best  that  we  should  think 
all  this  for  the  best,  even  though  it  is  not ;  because 
Hope,  as  Coleridge  says,  is  a  solemn  duty,  which 
we  owe  alike  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world — a  wor- 
ship to  Uie  spirit  of  good  within,  which  requires, 
before  it  sends  that  inspiration  forth,  which  im- 

cftith.  Thd  boilers  might  now  be  Roing  on  con  tern  porane- 
ouHly  with  the  casting,  but  I  know  that  at  present  there 
is  no  remedy  for  this  evil.  Every  person  concerned  is 
making  exertions,  and  ia  in  a  state  of  anxiety  to  seo  the 
quick  result  of  this  undertaking.  I  have  advanced  about 
I40cn>wns,  but  prudence  prohibits  me  from  going  any 
further 

"Henry  will  write  to  Mr.  Shelley  when  the  works  are 
in  a  greater  btate  of  forwardness :  in  the  mean  tlmOt  he 
sends  his  best  love  to  his  good  friends,  patron  and 
patroness,  and  begs  his  kind  remembrance  to  Miss  C. — 
I  rtjmain,  with  sincere  affection  for  you  all, 

••  Ever  yours, 

"  M.  G." 
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last  billet  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  firom  Mr. 
Giabome,  and  he  knows  well  enough  how  to  interest 
me  himself,  not  to  need  to  vob  me  of  an  occasion 
of  hearing  from  you.  Let  you  and  I  try  if  we 
cannot  be  as  punctual  and  business-like  as  the  best 
of  them.  But  no  clipping  and  coining,  if  you 
please. 

Now  take  this  that  I  say  in  a  light  just  so  serious 
as  not  to  give  you  pain,  hi  fitct,  my  dear  fellow^ 
my  motive  for  soliciting  your  correspondence,  and 
tiiat  flowing  from  your  own  mind,  .and  clothed  in 
your  own  words,  is,  that  you  may  begin  to  accus- 
tom to  discipline  yourself  in  the  only  practice  of 
life  in  which  you  appear  deficient.  You  know  that 
you  are  i^Titing  to  a  person  persuaded  of  all  the 
confidence  and  respect  due  to  your  powers  in  tliose 
branches  of  science  to  which  you  have  addicted 
yourself ;  and  you  will  not  permit  a  false  shame 
with  regard  to  the  mere  mechanical  arrangement 
of  words  to  overbalance  the  advantage  arising 
from  the  free  communication  of  ideas.  Thus  you 
will  become  day  by  day  more  skilful  in  the  manage- 
ment of  that  instrument  of  their  conmiunication, 
on  which  the  attainment  of  a  person's  just  rank  in 
society  depends*  Do  not  think  mo  arrogant. 
Tlicre  are  subjects  of  the  highest  importance  in 
which  you  are  far  better  qualified  to  instruct  me, 
tlian  I  am  qualified  to  instruct  you  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Well,,  how  goes  on  all !  The  boilers,  the  keel 
of  the  boat,  and  the  cylinder,  and  all  the  other 
elements  of  that  soul  which  is  to  guide  our  ^'mon- 
struo  de  fuego  y  agua**  over  the  sea !  Let  me  hear 
news  of  their  birth,  and  how  they  thrive  after  they 
are  bom.  And  is  the  money  arrived  at  Mr.  Webb's  I 
Send  me  an  account  of  the  number  of  crowns  you 
realise ;  as  I  think  we  had  better,  since  it  is  a 
transaction  in  this  country,  keep  our  accounts  in 
money  of  this  country. 

We  have  rains  enough  to  set  the  mills  going, 
wliich  are  essential  to  your  great  iron  bar.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  at  present  either  made  or  making. 

My  health  is  better  so  long  as  the  scirocco  blows, 
aii<l,  but  for  my  daily  expectatien  of  Mary's  con- 
finement, I  should  have  been  half  tempted  to  have 
come  to  see  you.  As  it  is,  I  shall  wait  till  the 
boat  is  finished.  On  the  subject  of  your  actual 
and  yuur  expected  progress^  yon  will  certainly 
allow  rac  to  hear  from  you. 

Give  my  kindest  regards  to  your  mother  and 
Mr.  Gisbome — tell  the  latter,  whose  billet  I  have 
neglected  to  answer,  that  I  did  so,  under  the  idea 
of  addressing  him  in  a  post  or  two  on  a  subject 
winch  gives  me  considerable  anxiety  about  you 
all.  1  mean  the  continuance  of  your  property  in 
tbe  nriiisn  funds  at  this  crisis  of  approaching 


revolution.  It  is  the  business  of  a  friend  to  say 
what  he  thinks  without  fear  of  giving  offence  ;  and, 
if  I  were  not  a  friend,  argument  is  worth  its 
market>price  anywhere. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Henry, 

Your  very  faithful  friend, 

P.  B.  S. 


LETTER  XXVL 
To  Mm.  AKD  Mm.  GISBORNE. 

Flortnee,  OeU  28, 18ia 

Mt  dkar  Friends, — I  receive  this  morning  the 
strange  and  unexpected  news,  thai  my  bill  of 
£200  has  been  returned  to  Mr.  Webb  protested. 
Ultimately  this  can  be  nothing  but  delay,  as  I  have 
only  drawn  from  my  banker's  hands  so  much  as 
to  leave  them  still  in  possession  of  jf  80,  and  this 
I  positively  know,  and  can  prove  by  documents. 
By  return  of  post,  for  I  have  not  only  written  to 
my  banker,  but  to  private  friends,  no  doubt  Henry 
will  be  enabled  to  proceed.  Let  him  meanwhile 
do  all  that  can  be  done. 

Meanwhile,  to  save  timo,  could  not  money  be 

obtained  temporarily,  at  Livomo,  from  Mr.  W , 

or  Mr.  G ,  or  any  of  your  acquaintance,  on  my 

bills  at  three  or  six  months,  indorsed  by  Mr. 
Gisbome  and  Henry,  so  that  he  may  go  on  with 
his  work  t  If  a  month  is  of  consequence,  think 
of  this. 

Be  of  good  cheer.  Madonna  mia,  all  will  go  well 
The  inclosed  is  for  Henry,  and  was  written  before 
this  news,  as  he  will  see  ;  but  it  does  not,  strange 
as  it  is,  abate  one  atom  of  my  cheer. 

Accept,  dear  Bir.  G.,  my  best  regards. 

Yours  faitlifully, 
P.  B.  S. 


LETTER   XXVn. 
To  Mr.  AMD  MMa,  GISBORNE 

FloreHCf,  N99. 9^  1819. 

Mt  dear  Frieuds, — I  have  just  finished  a  letter 
of  five  sheets  on  Carlile's  affair,  and  am  in  hourly 
expectation  of  Mary's  confinement:  you  will  imagine 
an  excuse  for  my  silence. 

I  forbear  to  address  you,  as  I  had  designed,  on 
the  subject  of  your  income  as  a  public  creditor  of 
the  English  government,  as  it  seems  you  have  not 
the  exclusive  management  of  your  funds  ;  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  delusion  are  such 
that  none  but  a  very  few  persons  will  ever  be 
brought  to  see  its  instability  but  by  the  experience 
of  loss.  If  I  were  to  convince  you,  Henry  would 
probably  be  unable  to  convince  his  uncle.  In 
vindication,  however,  of  what  I  have  already  sain. 
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LETTER   XXtX. 


FleriKH,  Kov.  tt,  mia. 
UADONNif— t  htve  been  lately  vojrsging  in  k 
Mft  witboat  my  [ukit,  md  mllhough  mj  nil  haa 
□rten  been  lorn,  my  boat  become  leaky,  and  the 
log  loct,  I  hare  yet  uiled  in  a  kind  of  way  from 
iaUnd  to  island  ;  some  of  cnggy  aad  mountaiiioiu 

;niflceiice,  Bome  clothed  with  moea  ud  floverE, 
and  ndiant  with  foontajna,  some  barren  deaerts. 
/  havt  bteti  rtadiiig  Caldenm  uifAvM  you.  I  hxve 
read  the  "  Giou  da  IngaUtem,"  the  "  CabeUoa 
de  Absulom,"  and  three  or  four  othen.  Theae 
pieces,  inferior  to  thou  we  read,  at  least  to  the 
"  Principe  Conatante,"  in  the  iplendonr  of  puti- 
cnlar  paangea,  are  periiaps  superior  in  their 
■Misf^ing  completeness.  The  CabeUoa  de  Absalom 
s  full  of  the  deepest  and  tendereat  touches  of 
nature.  Nothing  can  be  mora  patbeticsJIy  conceived 
than  the  character  of  old  David,  and  the  tender 
and  impartial  love,  orercoming  all  insnlli  and  all 

ses,  with  which  ha  regarda  his  conilicdng  and 
disobedient  sons.  The  incest  eeene  of  Annoa  and 
TamariiperfectlytrMneDdons.  Well  may  Caldenn 

in  Ilie  person  of  the  former— 

loceat  is,  like  many  other  incorrect  things,  a  very 
poetical  circnmatance.  It  may  be  the  excess  of 
9  or  hate.  It  may  be  the  defiance  of  everything 
fur  the  lake  of  another,  which  dothea  Itself  in  the 
glory  of  the  higfaeal  hercHam ;  or  it  may  bo  that 
cyniad  rage  which,  coofoonding  the  good  and  the 
bod  in  existing  opiniana,  breaks  (hrotigh  them  for 
the  purpose  of  rioting  in  seltishneea  and  antipathy. 
Calderon,  following  the  Jewish  historians,  has 
Rpreaentsd  Amnon's  action  in  the  basest  point  of 
'iew — he  is  a  prejudiced  savage,  acting  what  he 
abhors,  and  abhorring  that  which  is  the  onwllling 
party  to  his  crime. 

Adieu.     Madonna,  yours  truly, 

P.  B.  S. 

I  transcribe  you  a  piuagc  from  the  Gsma  de 

lngalaterr» — spoken  by  **  Carlos,  Embaiador  de 

Fnnda,  enamorado  de  Ana  Bolena."     Is  tlicre 

aoylliiDg  in  Pelisrch  iiner  than  the  second  stanza.* 

i^im^  SoL  en  alvevtitla  nfen  ^ 


LETTER   XXX. 
To  JnllN  GIBBOHNE,  Rio. 

Ht  DUK  SiH;— I  envy  you  the  first  reading  ol 
Theocritus.  Were  not  the  Greeks  a  glorious  poo- 
pie  (  What  is  there,  ss  Job  says  of  the  Leviathan, 
like  unto  them  1  If  the  army  of  Nicias  hod  not 
been  defeated  under  the  walla  of  Syracuse  ;  if  the 
Athenians  bod,  acquiring  Sicily,  held  tfae  balance 
between  Rome  and  Carthage,  sent  garrisoni  lo  the 
Greek  colonies  in  the  south  of  Italj>,  Bome  might 
have  been  all  that  its  intellectnal  condition  entitled 
it  to  be,  a  tributary,  not  the  conqoeror  of  Greece  ; 
the  Maffidonian  power  would  never  have  attained 
to  the  dictatorship  of  the  civilised  Mates  of  the 
worid.  Who  knows  whether,  under  the  tietdj 
progress  which  philosophy  and  social  inatitutjona 
would  have  made,  (for,  in  the  age  to  which  I  rafer, 
their  progress  iras  both  rapid  and  secure)  among 
a  people  of  the  meat  perfect  phyncal  organizatioti, 
whether  the  Christian  religion  would  have  arisen, 
or  the  barbarians  have  overwhelmed  the  wrecks 
of  civilisation  which  had  survived  the  conquest  and 
tyranny  of  the  Romans  I  What  thai  should  we 
have  been  )  As  it  is,  all  of  us  who  are  worth  any- 
thing, spend  our  manhood  in  unleoniing  the  follies, 
or  ex[uating  the  mistakes,  of  onr  yonth.  We  are 
stofled  fiill  of  prejudices  ;  and  our  natural  paaaiona 
are  so  managBd,  that  if  we  restrain  them  we  grow 
intolerant  and  precise,  becaune  we  restrain  them 
not  according  to  reason,  bnt  according  to  errer ; 
and  if  we  do  not  lestnun  them,  we  do  all  sorts 
iachief  to  ourselves  and  others.  Our  imagi- 
n  and  understanding  are  alike  subjected  to 
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montories  flow  into  their  craggy  forms,  and  the     you  in  good-humour  with  me  after  my  scolding  ; 


splendour  of  their  fusion  filling  millions  of  miles 
of  the  void  space,  like  the  tail  of  a  comet,  so 
looking,  so  delighting  in  his  work.  God  sees  his 
machine  spinning  round  the  sun,  and  delights  in 
its  success,  and  has  taken  out  patents  to  supply  all 
the  suns  in  space  with  the  same  manufiusture. 
Your  boat  will  be  to  the  ocean  of  water,  what  this 
earth  is  to  the  ocean  of  ether — a  prosperous  and 
swift  voyager. 

When  shall  we  see  you  all  t  T<m  not,  I 
suppose,  till  your  boat  is  ready  to  sail — and  then, 
if  not  before,  I  must,  of  course,  come  to  Livomo. 
Our  plans  for  the  winter  are  yet  scarcely  defined  ; 
they  tend  towards  our  spending  February  and 
March  at  Pisa,  where  our  communications  will  not 
be  so  distant,  nor  so  epistolary.    C left  us  a 


in  good  humour  enough  to  write  to  us.  *  *  * 
Affectionate  love  to  and  from  alL  Thi&  ought  not 
only  to  be  the  VaU  of  a  letter,  but  a  superscription 
over  the  gate  of  life. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

P.  B.  Shbllbt. 
I  send  yon  a  tonnet.    I  don't  expect  you  to  pub- 
lish it,  but  you  may  show  it  to  whom  you  please. 


LETTER  XXXIIL 

To  LEIGH  HUNT,  Esq. 

Florenett  November,  1819i 
Mt  dear  Frieitd^ — Two  letters,  both  bearing 
date  Oct.  20,  arrive  on  the   same  day  ;  one  i» 


week  ago,  not  without  many  hunentations,  as  aU     **^^"  *^^  ®^  ^^'^"^ 
true  lovers  pay  on  such  occasions.    He  is  to  write         We  hear  of  a  box  arrived  at  Genoa  with  books 
me  an  account  of  the  TWeite  steam4>oat,  which  I     •»*  clothes ;   it  must  be  yours.    Meanwhile  the 
wiU  transmit  to  you.  babe  is  wrapt  in  flannel  petticoats,  and  we  get  on 

Mrs.  SheUey,  and  Miss  C return  you  their     with  him  as  we  can.    He  is  small,  healthy,  and 

pretty.    Mary  is  recovering  n^idly.    Marianne^ 
I  hope,  is  quite  welL 

You  do  not  tell  me  whether  you  have  received 
my  lines  on  the  Manchester  affair.  They  are  of 
the  exoteric  species,  and  are  meant,  not  for  the 
**  Indicator,"  but  the  **  Examiner."  I  would  send 
for  the  former,  if  you  like,  some  letters  on  such 
subjects  of  art  as  suggest  themselves  in  Italy. 
Perhaps  I  will,  at  a  venture,  send  you  a  specimen 
of  what  I  mean  next  post.  I  enclose  you  in  this  a 
piece  for  the  **  Examiner,"  or  let  it  share  the  fate, 
whatever  that  &te  may  be,  of  the  <' Masque  of 
Anarchy."* 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  have  employed  your- 
self  in  translating  the  **  Aminta,"  though  I  doubt 
not  it  will  be  a  just  and  beautiful  translation. 
You  ought  to  write  Amintas.  You  ought  to  exer- 
cise your  fimcy  in  the  perpetual  creation  of  new 
forms  of  gentleness  and  beauty. 

With  respect  to  translation,  even  /  will  not 
bo  seduced  by  it ;  although  the  Greek  plays,  and 
some  of  the  ideal  dramas  of  Calderon,  (with  which 
I  have  lately,  and  with  inexpressible  wonder  and 
delight,  become  acquainted)  are  perpetually  tempt- 
ing mo  to  throw  over  their  perfect  and  glowing 
forms  the  grey  veil  of  my  own  words.  And  you 
know  me  too  well  to  suspect  that  I  refrain  from  a 
belief  that  what  I  could  substitute  for  them  would 
deserve  the  regret  n^iich  yours  would,  if  suppressed. 
I  have  confidence  in  my  moral  sense  alone  ;  but 
that  is  a  kind  of  originality.  I  have  only  trans- 
lated the  Cyclops  of  Euripides,  when  I  could  abso- 
lutely do  nothing  else  ;  and  the  Symposium  of 


kindest  salutations,  with  interest 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

P.  B.  S. 

LETTER   XXXII. 
To  LEIGH  HUNT,  Etq. 

Florence^  Nov.  iS,  1819. 

Mt  dkar  Huirr^ — Why  don*t  you  write  to  us  t 
I  was  preparing  to  send  you  something  for  your 
*<  Indicator,"  but  I  have  been  a  drone  instead  of  a 
bee  in  this  business,  thinking  that  perhaps,  as  you 
did  not  acknowledge  any  of  my  late  enclosures,  it 
would  not  be  welcome  to  you,  whatever  I  might 
send. 

What  a  state  England  is  in  I  But  you  will 
never  write  potitics.  I  don't  wonder  ;  but  I  wish, 
then,  that  you  would  write  a  paper  in  the 
**  Examiner  "  on  the  actual  state  of  the  country, 
and  what,  under  all  circumstances  of  the  conflicting 
passions  and  interests  of  men,  we  are  to  expect. 
Not  what  we  ought  to  expect,  nor  what,  if  so  and 
so  were  to  happen,  we  might  expect ; — ^but  what, 
as  things  are,  there  is  reason  to  believe  will  come  ; 
— and  send  it  me  for  my  information.  Every  word 
a  man  has  to  say  is  valuable  to  the  public  now  ; 
and  thus  you  will  at  once  gratify  your  friend,  nay, 
instruct,  and  either  exhilarate  him,  or  force  him 
to  be  resigned,  and  awaken  the  minds  of  the  people. 

I  have  no  spirits  to  write  what  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  will  care  much  about ;  I  know  well 
that  if  I  were  in  great  misery,  poverty,  &c.,  you 
would  think  of  nothing  else  but  how  to  amuse  and 
ieUevo  me.  You  omit  me  if  I  am  prosperous. 

I  could  laugh,  if  I  found  a  joke,  in  order  to  put 
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LETTER  XXXVI. 

To  JOUN  GlSliORNE.  Esq. 

Mt  dkar  Sir, — We  have  suddenly  taken  the 
determination  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  lovely 
weather  to  approach  you  as  £ur  as  Pisa.  I  need 
not  assure  you — ^unless  my  malady  should  violently 
return— you  will  see  me  at  Leghorn. 

We  tmbark ;  and  I  promise  myself  the  delight 
of  the  sky,  the  water,  and  the  mountains.  I  must 
suffer  at  any  rate,  but  I  expect  to  suffer  less  in  a 
boat  than  in  a  carriage.  I  have  many  things  to 
say,  which  let  me  reserve  till  we  meet 

I  sympathise  in  all  your  good  news,  as  I  have 
done  in  your  ill.  Let  Henry  take  care  of  himself, 
and  not,  desiring  to  combine  too  many  advantages, 
check  the  progress  of  his  recovery,  the  greatest 
of  all 

Remember  me  affectionately  to  him  and  to  ^Irs. 

Gisbome,  and  accept  for  yourself  my  imalterable 

sentiments  of  regard.     Meanwhile,  etrntider  well 

your  plana,  which  I  only  half  imderstand. 

Ever  most  faithfully  yours, 

P.  B.  Sbbllkt. 
Florence,  25th  Jatu,  lt»a 


REMARKS 

ON   SOME  OF  THE  STATUES  IN  THE  GALLERY 

OP  FLORENCE. 

THE  NIOBB. 

Of  all  that  remains  to  us  of  Greek  antiquity, 
this  figure  is  perhaps  the  most  consummate 
personification  of  lovelineas,  with  regard  to  its 
countenance,  aa  that  of  the  Venua  of  the  Tribune 
is  with  regard  to  its  entire  form  of  a  woman.  It  is 
colossal :  the  size  adds  to  its  value  ;  because  it 
allows  the  spectator  the  choice  of  a  greater 
number  of  points  of  view,  and  affords  him  a  more 
analytical  one,  in  which  to  catch  a  greater  number 
of  the  infinite  modes  of  expression,  of  which  any 
form  approaching  ideal  beauty  is  necessarily  com- 
posed. It  is  the  figure  of  a  mother  in  the  act  of 
sheltering,  from  some  divine  and  inevitable  peril, 
the  last,  we  may  imagine,  of  her  surviving 
children. 

The  little  creature,  terrified,  as  we  may  conceive, 
at  the  strange  destruction  of  all  its  kindred,  has 
fled  to  its  mother,  and  is  hiding  its  head  in  the 
folds  of  her  robe,  and  casting  back  one  arm,  as  in 
a  pasrfonate  appeal  for  defence,  where  it  never 
before  could  have  been  sought  in  vain.  She  is 
clothed  in  a  thin  tunic  of  delicate  woof;  and  her 
hair  is  fastened  on  her  head  into  a  knot  probably 
by  that  mother  whose  care  will  never  fasten  it 


again.  Niobe  is  enveloped  in  profuse  drapery,  a 
portion  of  which  the  left  hand  has  gathered  up, 
and  is  in  the  act  of  extending  it  over  tlie  child  in 
the  instinct  of  shielding  her  from  what  reason 
knows  to  be  inevitable.  The  right  (as  the  re- 
storer has  properly  imagined),  is  drawing  up  her 
daughter  to  her  ;  and  with  that  instinctive  gesture, 
and  by  its  gentle  pressure,  is  encouraging  the  child 
to  believe  that  it  can  give  security.  The  coim- 
tenance  of  Niobe  is  the  consummation  of  feminine 
majesty  and  loveliness,  beyond  which  the  imagina- 
tion scarcely  doubts  that  it  can  conceive  anything. 

That  masterpiece  of  the  poetic  harmony  of 
marble  expresses  other  feelings.  There  is  embodied 
a  sense  of  the  inevitable  and  rapid  destiny  which 
is  consummating  around  her,  as  if  it  were  already 
over.  It  seems  as  if  despair  and  beauty  had 
combined,  and  produced  nothing  but  the  sublimity 
of  grief.  As  the  motions  of  the  form  expressed 
the  instinctive  sense  of  the  possibility  of  protecting 
the  child,  and  the  accustomed  and  affectionate 
assurance  that  she  would  find  an  asylum  within 
her  arms,  so  reason  and  imagination  speak  in  the 
countenance  the  certainty  that  no  mortal  defence 
is  of  avail.  There  is  no  terror  in  the  countenance, 
only  grief — deep,  remediless  grief.  There  is  no 
anger :— of  what  avail  is  indignation  against  what 
is  known  to  be  omnipotent !  There  is  no  selfish 
shrinking  from  personal  pain — there  is  no  panic 
at  supernatural  agency — there  is  no  adverting  to 
herself  as  herself ;  iSb»  calamity  is  mightier  than 
to  leave  scope  for  such  emotions. 

Everything  is  swallowed  up  in  sorrow ;  she  is 
all  tears ;  her  countenance,  in  assured  expectation 
of  the  arrow  piercing  its  last  victim  in  her  embrace, 
is  fixed  on  her  onmipotent  enemy.  The  pathetic 
beaoty  of  the  expression  of  her  tender,  and  inex- 
haustible, and  unquenchable  despair,  is  beyond  the 
effect  of  any  other  sculpture.  As  soon  as  the  arrow 
shall  pierce  her  last  tie  upon  earth,  the  fable  that 
she  was  tuned  into  stone,  or  dissolved  into  a 
fountain  of  tears,  will  be  but  a  feeble  emblem  of 
the  sadness  of  hopelessness,  in  which  the  few  and 
evil  years  of  her  remaining  life,  we  feel,  must  flow 
away. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  beauty  of  the 
countenance,  or  to  make  intelligible  in  words, 
from  what  such  astonishing  loveliness  results. 

The  head,  resting  somewhat  backward  upon  the 
full  and  flowing  contour  of  the  neck,  is  as  in  the 
act  of  watching  an  event  momently  to  arrive.  The 
hair  is  delicately  divided  on  the  forehead,  and  a 
gentle  beauty  gleams  from  the  broad  and  dear 
forehead,  over  which  its  strings  are  drawn.  The 
face  is  of  an  oval  fulness,  and  the  features  con* 
ceived  with  the  daring  of  a  sense  of  power.    Jn 


brimrt,  froo  whid)  Aa  h^,  ddkatd;  parted  on 
lb*  IbnbMd,  half  movh.  Tta*  Mtituda  pirm 
CDtira  efTect  to  tha  poftet  fann  of  tbs  Mck,  kod  to 
that  fall  nod  bcaatiftil  nunlding  of  the  lower  put 
of  the  bee  ud  month,  which  ia  is  liTiiig  boingi 
Ilia  mt  of  (he  azpienon  of  a  nmplicitr  *nd 
inlogritj  of  natim.  Har  boe,  npraiaed  to  bcaTcn, 
ii  ulimBted  with  a  pnrfoond,  iweet,  and  iinpaa- 
tioati  meUncholj,  with  an  canwat,  and  ferrid, 
•tul  disntarMtod  phawliiig  agahot  aome  nat  and 
Inaritable  wrong.  It  ia  the  j<7  and  poetrjr  of 
•arrow,  making  grtef  bawtlfal,  and  giving  it  that 
nameleaa  reeling  which,  from  llie  imperfection  of 
laognagB,  we  call  pain,  but  whidi  ia  not  all  p^D, 
Ihrougfa  a  feeling  which  makea  not  odI;  ita  poaac—or, 
bnt  the  apeetator  of  it,  prefor  it  to  what  ia  called 
pleaauR,  in  which  all  ia  not  pleaaniv.  It  ii  diSlenlt 
to  think  that  thia  head,  thongh  of  the  bigheM  idaal 
beauty,  is  the  head  of  Minanra,  althon^  the 
attrilmtea  and  attitude  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
atatoe  certainly  auggeet  that  idea.  The  Greeks 
rarely,  in  thor  repreaentaliona  of  the  charactera 
of  their  goda, — nnlen  we  call  the  poetic  enthu- 
vaam  of  Apollo  b  mortal  panon, — expreaaed  the 
diaturbance  of  human  feeling ;  and  here  ia  deep 
and  impaaaioned  grief  animalijig  a  dirine  counte- 
nance. It  ia,  indeed,  divine.  Wiadom  (which 
Minerva  may  be  suppooed  to  emblem)  ia  pleading 
eameatly  with  Power, — and  inveated  with  the 
expreauon  of  that  grief,  because  it  must  ever 
plead  ao  viunly.  The  dnpory  of  the  atatoe,  die 
gentle  beauty  of  the  feet,  and  the  gnce  of  the 
attitude,  are  what  may  be  aeea  in  many  other 
atatuea  belonging  to  that  aatoniahing  era  which 
produced  it  ^--wich  a  countenance  ia  aeen  in  few. 
Thit  atatoe  happena  to  be  placed  on  a  pedetla]. 
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tint  lower  lip,  as  in  the  listleasnees  of  passive  joy, 
express  love,  still  love. 

Her  eyes  seem  heavy  and  swimming  with  plea- 
sure, and  her  small  ferefaead  ^ades  on  both  sides 
into  that  sweet  swelling  and  thin  declension  of  the 
bone  over  the  eye,  in  the  mode  which  expresses 
simple  and  tender  feelings. 

The  neck  is  fiill^  and  panting  as  with  the 
aspiration  of  delight,  and  flows  with  genUe  curves 
into  her  perfect  form. 

Her  form  is  indeed  perfect.  She  is  half-sitting 
and  half-rising  from  a  shell,  and  the  fulness  of  her 
limbs,  and  their  complete  roundness  and  perfection, 
do  not  diminish  the  vital  energy  with  which  they 
seem  to  be  animated.  The  position  of  the  arms, 
which  are  lovely  beyond  imagination,  is  natural, 
imaffected,  and  easy.  This,  periiaps,  is  the  finest 
personification  of  Venus,  the  deity  of  superficial 
desire,  in  all  antique  statuary.  Her  pointed  and 
pear-like  person,  ever  virgin,  and  her  attitude 
modesty  itself. 


A  BAS-RBUKT  : 
PKOBABLY  ms  SIDZll  Or  ▲  SAKCOniAOVS. 

The  lady  is  lying  on  a  couch,  supported  by  a 
young  woman,  and  looking  extremely  exhausted  ; 
her  dishevelled  hair  is  floating  about  her  shoulders, 
and  she  is  half-covered  with  drapery  that  falls  on 
the  couch. 

Her  tunic  is  exactly  like  a  chemise,  only  the 
sleeves  are  longer,  coming  half  way  down  the  upper 
part  of  the  arm.  An  old  wrinkled  woman,  with  a 
cloak  over  her  head,  and  an  enormously  sagacious 
look,  has  a  most  profeuional  appearance,  and  is 
taking  hold  of  her  arm  gentiy  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  is  supporting  it  I  tiiink  she  is 
feeling  her  pulse.  At  the  side  of  the  couch  sits  a 
woman  as  in  grief,  holding  her  head  in  her  hands. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  bed  is  another  matron  tear- 
ing her  liair,  and  in  the  act  of  screaming  out  most 
violenUy,  which  she  seems,  however,  by  the  rest 
of  her  gestures,  to  do  with  the  utmost  deliberation, 
as  having  come  to  the  resolution,  that  it  was  a 
correct  thing  to  do  oo.  Behind  her  is  a  gossip  of 
the  most  ludicrous  ugliness,  crying,  I  suppose,  or 
praying,  for  her  arms  are  crossed  upon  her  neck. 
There  is  ako  a  fifth  setting  up  a  wail.  To  the 
left  of  the  couch  a  nurse  is  sitting  on  the  ground 
dandling  the  child  in  her  arms,  and  wholly  occu- 
pied in  so  doing.  The  infant  Is  swaddled.  Behind 
her  is  a  female  who  appears  to  be  in  the  act  of 
rushing  in  with  dishevelled  hair  and  violent  ges- 
ture, and  in  one  hand  brandishing  a  whip  or  a 
thundei'bolt  This  is  probably  some  emblematic 
person,  the  messenger  of  death,  or  a  fury,'whose 
personification  would  be  a  key  to  the  whole.    What 


they  are  all  wailing  at,  I  know  not ;  whether  the 
Udy  is  dying,  or  the  father  has  directed  the  child 
to  be  exposed  :  but  if  the  mother  be  not  dead, 
such  a  tumult  would  kill  a  woman  in  the  straw  in 
these  days. 

The  other  compartment,  in  the  second  scene  of 
the  drama,  tells  tiie  story  of  the  presentation  of 
the  child  to  its  father.  An  old  man  has  it  in  his 
arms,  and,  with  professional  and  mysterious  ofii- 
ciousness,  is  holding  it  out  to  the  father.  Thn 
father,  a  middle-aged  and  very  respectable-looking 
man,  perhaps  not  long  married,  is  looking  with 
the  admiration  of  a  bachelor  on  his  first  child,  and 
perhaps  thinking  that  he  was  once  such  a  strange 
littie  creature  himself.  His  hands  are  clasped, 
and  he  is  gathering  up  between  his  arms  the  folds 
of  his  cloak  ;  an  emblem  of  his  gathering  up  all 
his  faculties,  to  understand  the  tale  the  gossip  is 
bringing. 

An  old  man  is  standing  beside  him,  probably  his 
father,  with  some  curiosity,  and  much  tenderness 
in  his  looks.  Around  are  collected  a  host  of  his 
relations,  of  whom  the  youngest,  a  handsome  girl, 
seems  the  least  concerned.  It  is  altogether  an 
admirable  piece,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  comedies 
of  Terence. 


MICHAEL  ANOBLO'S  BACCHUS. 

The  countenance  of  this  figure  is  a  most  revolt- 
ing mistake  of  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  Bacchus. 
It  looks  drunken,  brutal,  narrow-minded,  and  has 
an  expression  of  dissoluteness  the  most  revolting* 
The  lower  part  of  the  figure  is  stifi*,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  shoulders  are  united  to  the  breast, 
and  the  neck  to  the  head,  abundantiy  inharmo^ 
nious.  It  is  altogether  without  unity,  as  was  the 
idea  of  the  deity  of  Bacchns  in  the  conception  of 
a  Catholic.  On  the  other  hand,  considered  only 
as  a  piece  of  workmanship,  it  has  many  merits. 
The  arms  are  executed  in  a  style  of  the  most  per- 
fect and  manly  beauty.  The  body  is  conceived 
with  great  energy,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
lines  mingle  into  each  other,  of  the  highest  bold- 
ness and  truth.  It  wants  imity  as  a  work  of  art 
— as  a  representation  of  Bacchns  it  wants  every- 
lliing 

A  JUNO. 

A  statue  of  great  merit.  The  countenance 
expresses  a  stem  and  unquestioned  severity  of 
dominion,  with  a  certain  sadness.  The  lips  are 
beantifiil — susceptible  of  expressing  scorn — but  not 
without  sweetness.  With  fine  hps  apersnn  is  never 
wholly  bad,  and  they  never  belong  to  the  expres- 
sion of  emotions  wholly  seUish~>1ips  being  the  scat 
of  imagination.    The  drapery  is  fineiy  cuncci^-rd 
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it.  What  a  glorious  prospect  yon  had  from  the 
windows  of  Sani'  Ehno  1  The  enormoos  chain  of 
the  Apennines,  with  its  many- folded  ridges, 
islanded  in  the  misty  distance  of  the  air ;  the  sea, 
.  80  immensely  distant,  appearing  as  at  your  feet ; 
and  the  prodigious  expanse  of  the  plain  of  Pisa, 
and  the  dark  green  marshes  lessened  almost  to  a 
strip  by  the  height  of  the  blue  mountains  over- 
hanging them.  Then  the  wild  and  unreclaimed 
fertility  of  the  foreground,  and  the  chesnut  traes, 
whose  yivid  foliage  made  a  sort  of  resting-place  to 
the  sense  before  it  darted  itself  to  the  jagged 
horizon  of  this  prospect.  I  was  altogether  de- 
lighted. I  had  a  respite  from  my  nerrous  symp- 
toms, which  was  compensated  to  me  by  a  violent 
cold  in  the  head.  There  was  a  tradition  about 
you  at  Sant*  Ehno — An  Engluh  family  that  had 
lived  here  in  the  time  of  t/ie  FrtncK  The  doctor, 
too,  at  the  Bagni,  knew  you.  The  house  is  in  a 
most  dilapidated  condition,  but  I  suppose  all  that 
is  curable. 

We  go  to  the  Bagni  *  next  month— but  still 
direct  to  Pisa  as  safest  I  shall  write  to  you  the 
uUimattt  of  my  commission  in  my  next  letter.  I 
am  undergoing  a  course  of  the  Pisan  bafhs,  on 
which  I  Uy  no  smgular  stress — but  they  soothe.  I 
ought  to  have  peace  of  mind,  leisure,  tranquillity  ; 
this  I  expect  soon.  Our  anxiety  about  Godwin  is 
very  great,  and  any  information  that  you  could 
give  a  day  or  two  earlier  than  he  might,  respecting 
any  decisive  event  in  his  law-suit,  would  be  a  great 
relief.  Your  impresdons  about  Godwin,  (I  speak 
especially  to  Madonna  mia,  who  had  known  him 
before),  will  especially  interest  me.  You  know 
that  added  years  only  add  to  my  admiration  of  his 
intellectual  powers,  and  even  the  moral  resources 
of  his  character.  Of  my  other  friends  I  say 
nothing.  To  see  Hunt  is  to  like  him  ;  and  there 
is  one  otlier  recommendation  which  he  has  to  you, 

he  is  my  friend.    To  know  H ,  if  any  one  can 

Vnow  liim,  is  to  know  something  very  unlike,  and 
inexpressibly  superior,  to  the  great  mass  of  men. 

Will  Henry  write  me  an  adamantine  letter, 
flowing  not  like  the  words  of  Sophocles,  with 
honey,  but  molten  brass  and  iron,  and  bristling 
with  wheels  and  teeth !  I  saw  his  steam-boat 
asleep  imdor  the  walls.  I  was  afraid  to  waken  it, 
and  ask  it  whether  it  was  dreaming  of  him,  for 
the  same  reason  that  I  would  have  refrained  from 
awakening  Ariadne,  after  Theseus  had  left  her — 
unless  I  had  been  Bacchus. 

Affectionately  and  anxiously  yours, 

P.  B.  S. 

*  Baths  of  natural  warm  tprlngs,  distant  four  miles 
'rom  Pisa,  and  called  indifferently  Bagni  dl  Pisa*  and 
Bagni  di  San  Giuliano. 


LETTER    XL. 
To  Ma.  AMD  Mas.  GISBORNB. 

(IX>NOON.) 

Mt  dear  Friends, — I  am  to  a  certain  degree 
indifferent  as  to  the  reply  to  our  last  proposal, 
and,  therefore,  will  not  allude  to  it  Permit  me 
only  on  subjects  of  this  nature  to  express  one 
sentiment,  which  you  would  have  given  me  credit 
lor,  even  if  not  expressed.  Let  no  considerations 
of  my  interest,  or  any  retrospect  to  the  source 
from  which  the  frmds  were  supplied,  modify 
your  decision  as  to  retuning  and  pursuing  or 
abandoning  the  adventure  of  the  steam-engine. 
My  object  was  solely  your  true  advantage,  and 
it  is  when  I  am  baffled  of  this,  by  any  attention 
to  a  mere  form,  that  I  shall  be  ill  requited.  Nay, 
more,  I  think  it  for  your  interest,  should  you 
obtain  almost  whatever  situation  for  Henry,  to 
accept  Clementi's  proposal,  and  remain  in  Eng- 
land ; — not  without  accepting  it,  for  it  does  no 
more  than  balance  the  difference  of  expense  be- 
tween Italy  and  London ;  and  if  you  have  any 
trust  in  the  justice  of  my  moral  sense,  and  believe 
that  in  what  concerns  true  honour  and  virtuous 
conduct  in  life,  I  am  an  experienced  counsellor, 
you  will  not  hesitate— these  things  being  equal — 
to  accept  this  proposal.  The  opposition  I  made, 
while  you  were  in  Italy,  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  steam-boat  project,  was  founded,  you  well 
know,  on  the  motives  which  have  influenced  every- 
thing that  ever  has  guided,  or  ever  wUl  guide  any- 
thmg  that  I  can  do  or  say  respecting  you.  I 
thought  it  against  Henry's  interest.  I  think  it 
now  against  his  interest  that  he  and  you  should 
abandon  your  prospects  in  England.  As  to  us — 
we  are  uncertain  people,  who  are  chased  by  the 
spirits  of  our  destiny  from  purpose  to  purpose,  Eke 
clouds  by  the  wind. 

There  is  one  thing  more  to  be  said.  If  you 
decide  to  remam  in  England,  assuredly  it  would 
be  foolish  to  return.  Your  journey  would  cost 
you  between  iTlOO  and  ^^200,  a  sum  far  greater 
than  you  could  expect  to  save  by  the  increased 
price  by  which  you  would  sell  your  things.  Remit 
the  matter  to  me,  and  I  will  cast  off  my  habitual 
character,  and  attend  to  the  minutest  points.  With 

Mr.  G 's,  devil  take  his  name,  I  can't  write  it, 

_you  know  who's,  Msistanoe,  all  this  might  ht 
accomplished  in  such  a  manner  as  to  save  a  very 
considerable  sum.  Though  I  shall  suffer  from 
your  decision  In  the  proportion  as  your  society  is 
delightful  to  me,  I  cannot  forbear  expressing  my 
persuasion,  that  the  time,  the  expense,  and  the 
trouble  of  returning  to  Italy,  if  your  ultimate 
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deciflicii  be  to  settle  in  hcndon,  ought  all  to  be 
vpftred.  A  yemr,  a  month,  a  week,  at  Henry's 
%ge,  and  with  his  porpoees,  ought  not  to  be  nnem- 
ployed.  It  was  the  depth  with  whidi  I  fdt  this 
truth,  which  impelled  roe  to  incite  him  to  this 
adrenture  of  the  steam-boat 


LETTER  XLI. 
To   Mas.  BHELLBY. 

(uMBoan.) 

Mt  dkar  Lote, — I  beUere  I  shall  have  taken  a 
very  pleasant  and  spadoos  i^Murtment  at  the  Bagni 
for  three  months.  It  is  as  all  the  others  are — 
dear.  I  shall  give  forty  or  forty-five  seqmns  for 
the  three  months,  but  as  yet  I  do  not  know  which. 
I  could  get  others  something  cheaper,  and  a  great 
deal  worse  ;  but  if  we  would  write,  it  is  requisite  to 
hsTe  space. 

To-morrow  eTening,  or  the  following  morning, 

you  will  probably  see  me.    T is  planning  a 

journey  to  England  to  secure  his  property  in  the 
event  of  a  revolution,  which,  he  is  persuaded,  is  on 
the  eve  of  exploding.  I  neither  believe  that,  nor 
do  I  fear  that  the  consequences  will  be  so  imme- 
diately destructive  to  the  existing  forms  of  social 
order.  Money  will  be  delayed,  and  the  exchange 
reduced  very  low,  and  my  annuity  and  ****,  on 
account  of  these  being  moneys  will  be  in  some 
danger  ;  but  land  is  quite  safe.  Besides,  it  will  not 
be  so  rapid.    Let  us  hope  we  shall  have  a  reform. 

T will  be  lulled  into  security,  while  the  slow 

progress  of  things  is  still  flowing  on,  after  this 
affair  of  the  Queen  may  appear  to  be  blo^^n  over. 
There  are  bad  news  from  Palermo :  Uie  soldiers 
resisted  Uie  people,  and  a  terrible  slaughter, 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to  four  thousand  men,  ensued. 
The  event,  however,  was  as  it  should  be.  Sicily, 
like  Naples,  is  free.  By  the  brief  and  partial 
accounts  of  the  Florence  paper,  it  appears  that  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  prodigious,  and  that 
the  women  fought  from  the  houses,  raining  down 
boiling  oil  on  the  assailants. 

I  am  promised  a  bill  on  Vienna  on  the  5th,  the 
day  on  which  my  note  will  be  paid,  and  the  day  on 
which  I  purpose  to  leave  Leghorn,  ••••is  very 
unhappy  at  the  idea  of  T.'s  going  to  England, 
though  she  seems  to  feel  the  necessity  of  it.  Some 
time  or  other  he  must  go  to  settle  his  affairs,  and 
they  seem  to  agree  that  this  is  the  best  opportunity. 
/  have  no  thought  of  leaving  Italy.  The  best  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  save  money,  and,  if  things  take 
a  decided  turn,  (which  I  am  convinced  they  will 
at  last,  but  not  perhaps  for  two  or  tliree  years,) 
it  will  be  time  for  me  to  assert  my  rights,  and 
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since.  I  never  notice,  anonymous  attacks.  The 
wretch  who  wrote  it  has  doubtless  the  additional 
reward  of  a  consciousness  of  his  motives,  besides 
the  thirty  guineas  a  sheet,  or  whatever  it  is  that 
you  pay  him.  Of  course  yon  cannot  be  answerable 
for  all  the  writings  which  you  edit,  and  /  certainly 
bear  you  no  ill-will  for  having  edited  the  abuse  to 
which  I  allude — indeed,  I  was  too  much  amused  by 
being  compared  to  Pharaoh,  not  readily  to  forgive 
editor,  printer,  publisher,  stitcher,  or  any  one, 
except  the  despicable  writer,  eomiected  with  some- 
thing so  exquisitely  Mitertaining.  Seriously  speak- 
ing, I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  permitting  myself  to 
be  disturbed  by  what  is  said  or  written  of  me, 
though,  I  dare  say,  I  may  be  condemned  sometimes 
justly  enough.  But  I  feel,  in  respect  to  the  writer 
in  question,  that  ^  I  am  there  atUng,  where  he 
durst  not  soar.*' 

The  case  is  different  with  the  unfortunate  subject 
of  this  letter,  the  author  of  Endymion,  to  whose 
feelings  and  situation  T  entreat  you  to  allow  me  to 
call  your  attention.  I  write  considerably  in  the 
dark  ;  but  if  it  is  Mr.  Gifford  that  I  am  addressing, 
I  am  persuaded  that  in  an  appeal  to  his  humanity 
and  justice,  he  will  acknowledge  the  foA  ab  hotte 
doceri,  I  am  aware  that  the  first  duty  of  a  Reviewer 
ia  towards  the  public,  and  I  am  willing  to  oomfess 
that  the  Endymion  is  a  poem  considerably  defective, 
and  that,  perhi4>8,  it  deserved  as  much  censure  as 
the  pages  of  your  Review  record  against  it ;  but, 
not  to  menUon  that  tliere  is  a  certain  eontempta- 
ousness  of  phraseology  from  which  it  is  difficult  for 
a  critic  to  abstain,  in  the  review  of  Endymion,  I 
do  not  think  that  the  writer  has  given  it  its  due 
praise.  Surely  the  poem,  with  all  its  faults,  is  a 
very  remarkable  production  for  a  man  of  Keats's 
age,  and  the  promise  of  ultimate  excellence  is  such 
as  has  rarely  been  afforded  even  by  such  as  have 
afterwards  attained  high  literary  eminence.  Look 
at  book  ii.  line  833,  &c.,  and  book  iii.  line  1 13  to 
120 — ^read  down  that  page,  and  then  again  from 
line  193.  I  could  cite  many  other  passages,  to 
convince  you  that  it  deserved  milder  usage.  Why 
it  should  have  been  reviewed  at  all,  excepting  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  its  excellences  into  notioe, 
I  cannot  conceive,  for  it  was  very  little  read,  and 
there  was  no  danger  that  it  should  become  a  modd 
to  the  age  of  that  false  taste,  with  which  I  oonfees 
that  it  is  replenished. 

Poor  Keats  was  thrown  into  a  dreadful  state  of 
mind  by  this  review,  which,  I  am  persuaded,  was 
not  written  with  any  intention  of  producing  the 
effect,  to  which  it  has,  at  least,  greatly  contributed, 
of  embittering  his  existence,  and  inducing  a  disease 
from  which  there  are  now  but  faint  hopes  of  his 
nH*overy.    Tlie  first  effects  are  described  to  roe  to 


have  resembled  insanity,  and  it  was  by  assiduous 
watching  that  he  was  restrained  from  effecting 
purposes  of  suicide.  The  agony  of  his  sufferings  at 
length  produced  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the 
lungs,  and  the  usual  process  of  consumption  appears 
to  have  begun.  He  is  coming  to  pay  me  a  visit  in 
Italy ;  but  I  fear  that  unless  his  mind  can  be  kept 
tranquil,  little  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  mere  influ- 
ence of  climate. 

But  let  me  not  extort  anything  from  your  pity. 
I  have  just  seen  a  second  volume,  published  by 
him  evidently  in  careless  despair.  I  have  desired 
my  bookseller  to  send  you  a  copy,  and  allow  me  to 
solicit  your  especial  attention  to  the  fragment  of 
a  poem  entitled  *<  Hyperion,"  the  composition  of 
which  was  checked  by  the  Review  in  question. 
The  great  proportion  of  this  piece  is  surely  in  the 
very  highest  style  of  poetry.  I  speak  impartially, 
for  the  canons  of  taste  to  which  Keats  has  con- 
formed in  his  other  compositions  are  the  very 
reverse  of  my  own.  I  leave  you  to  judge  for  yoiu:- 
self :  it  would  be  an  insult  to  you  to  suppose  that 
from  motives,  however  honourable,  you  would 

lend  yourself  to  a  deception  of  the  public 
*  *  •  *  * 

{This  tetter  teas  never  sent.) 


LETTER  XLIV. 
To  JOHN  GISBORNE,  Esq. 

(AT  LBOHOlUr.) 

Pita,  opffif  {November,  IBM.) 
Mt  nB4R  SiR^— I  send  you  the  Phsedon  and 
Tacitus.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  conquest  of 
the  Biad.  You  must  have  been  astonished  at  the 
perpetually  inereasing  magnificence  of  the  last 
seven  books.  Homer  there  truly  begins  to  be  him- 
self. The  battle  of  the  Scamander,  the  funeral  of 
Patrodus,  and  the  high  and  solenm  close  of  the 
whole  bloody  tale  in  tenderness  and  inexpiable 
sorrow,  are  wrought  in  a  manner  incomparable 
with  anything  of  the  same  kind.  The  Odyssey  is 
sweet,  but  there  is  nothing  like  this. 

/  am  bathing  myself  in  the  light  and  odour  of 
the  flowery  and  starry  Autos.  I  have  read  them 
all  more  than  once.  Henry  will  tell  you  how 
much  I  am  in  love  with  Pacchiani.  I  suffer  from 
my  disease  considerably.  Henry  will  ako  teU  you 
how  much,  and  how  whimsically,  he  alarmed  me 

last  night 

My  kindest  remembrances  to  Mrs.  GiaboriM^ 
and  best  wishes  for  your  health  and  happinev. 

Faithfully  yours, 

P.  a  S. 

I  have  a  new  Calderon  coming  from  Paris. 

L  S 
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LETTER  XLV, 
To  HENRY  RBVELEY.  Esq. 

Mr  DKAE  HsxEV, — Our  daddxig  ImI  night  turn 
added  fire,  iiutead  of  quenching  the  naatiod 
ardour  which  .produced  it ;  and  I  oooader  it  a 
good  omen  in  any  ooterprise,  that  it  begins  in 
eTil ;  as  being  more  probable  that  it  will  end  in 
good.  I  hope  you  have  not  aoffered  from  it  I 
am  rather  feveriah,  but  veiy  well  as  to  the  lide, 
whence  I  expected  the  wont  cotmequeneea.  I 
■end  you  directions  for  the  complete  etpupment  of 
oiur  boat,  since  you  have  so  kindly  promised  to 
undertake  it  In  putting  into  execntioD,  a  little 
more  or  less  expense  in  so  trifling  an  ai&ur,  is  to 
be  disregarded.  I  need  not  say  that  the  spproacfa- 
ing  season  inrites  expedition.  You  can  put  her  in 
hand  immediately,  and  write  the  day  on  which  we 
may  come  for  her. 

We  expect  with  impatience  the  arrival  of  our 
fidse  friends,  who  haye  so  long  cheated  us  with 
delay  ;  and  Mary  unites  with  me  in  desiring,  that, 
as  ycm  participated  equally  in  the  crime,  you  should 
not  be  omitted  in  the  expiation. 
A.11  good  be  with  you. — Adieu.  Yours  fiuthfully,  S. 

Williams  desires  to  be  kindly  remembered  to 
you,  and  begs  to  present  his  compliments  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  6 ,  and — hearen  knows  what 

Pisa,  Tutidap,  I  o'clock,  IJth  April,  1821. 


LETTER  XLVL 
To  HENRY  REVELEY.  Ehq. 

Pita,  April  19/*. 

Mr  DEAR  Hknrv, — The  rullock,  or  place  for 
the  oar,  ought  not  to  be  placed  where  tlio  oar- 
pins  are  now,  but  ought  to  be  nearer  to  the  mast ; 
as  near  as  possible,  indeed,  so  that  the  rower  has 
room  to  sit  In  addition  let  a  false  keel  bo  made 
in  this  shape,  so  as  to  be  four  inches  deep  at  the 
stem,  and  to  decrease  towards  the  prow.  It  may 
be  as  thin  as  you  please. 

Tell  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G that  I  have  read  the 

Numancia,  and  after  wading  through  the  singular 
stupidity  of  the  first  act,  began  to  be  greatly  de- 
lighted, and,  at  length,  interested  in  a  very  high 
degree,  by  the  power  of  the  writer  in  awakening 
pity  and  admiration,  in  which  I  hardly  know  by 
whom  he  is  excelled.  There  is  little,  I  allow, 
in  a  strict  sense,  to  be  called  poetry  in  this  play  ; 
but  the  command  of  language,  and  the  harmony  of 
versification,  is  so  great  as  to  deceive  one  into  an 
idea  that  it  is  poetry. 

Adieu. — We  shall  see  you  soon. 

Yours  ever  truly,        S. 


LE 
To  Ma 


Mt  dear  Fbib 
arrival  at  the  BatI 
you  will  spend  tm 
save  from  your  m 
departure,  I  will 
tnnity.  My  heaUl 
many  hours  frtn 
these  last  days  hi  ( 
of  Keats,  which  i 
antidpate  the  pk 
some  of  the  very 
ested  in  it  and  i 
wrought  piece  of  t 
of  composition,  tin 

I  have  obtained 
des  of  your  three 
join.  I  shall  do  m, 
not  send  me  a  com 
have  had  inquiriesi 

My  unfortunate 
the  demoits  of  "  < 
creator  had  been 
have  shared  the  n 
has  undergone  ano 
Very  faithfuU, 


LE 

To  JOl 

Mt  pkar  Frien 

riMiding  account  oi 

genius  whom  envi 

of  the  world.*     I  < 

*  The  following  is  t 

**  MV  DKARRST  FrTI 

a  letter  from  Mr.  Pli 
stances  relative  to  K 
nicating  them  to  you 
Procaccino,  though  it 
Mr.  8.  received  my  lot 

**  'I hasten  to  oomi 
the  latter  period  and 
the  original  poet  fron 
me,  you  have  favoured 
Almost  despairing  of 
by  sea,  in  a  merchant 
having  received  no  ben 
over  the  most  melanct 
nun*ing  a  deeply-roote 
owing  to  having  beei 
persons  whom  his  gen 
woe.  He  Journeyed  fr 
at  the  latter  place,  lo^ 
sions,  more  than  once 
his  bed,  from  which  ] 
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it  before,  I  could  have  composed  my  poem.  The 
enthusiaam  of  the  imagi  nation  would  have  over- 
powered the  sentiment. 

As  it  is,  I  have  finished  my  Elegy  ;  and  this 
day  I  send  it  to  the  press  at  Pisa.  You  shall  have 
a  copy  the  moment  it  is  completed.  I  tlunk  it 
will  please  you.  I  have  dipped  my  pen>  in  con- 
suming fire  for  his  destroyers ;  otherwise  the 
style  is  calm  and  solemn. 

Pray,  when  shall  we  see  youl  Or-  are  the 
streams  of  Helicon  less  salutary  than  sea-bathing 
for  the  nerves!  Give  us  as  much  as  you  can 
before  you  go  to  England,  and  rather  divide  the 
term  Uian  not  come  soon. 

Mrs. wishes  that  none  of  the  books,  desk, 

ftc,  should  be  packed  up  with  the  piano ;  but 
that  they  should  be  sent)  one  by  one,  by  Pepi. 
Address  them  to  me  at  her  house.  She  desired  me 
to  have  &em  addressed  to  mc,  why  I  know  not. 

A  droll  circumstance  has  occurred.  Queen  Mab, 
a  poem  written  by  me  when  very  young,  in  the 
most  furious  style,  with  long  notes  against  Jesus 
Christ,  and  God  the  Father,  and  the  king,  and 
bishops,  and  marriage,  and  the  devU  knows  whaty 
Ss  just  published  by  one  of  the  low  booksellers  in 
the  Strand,  against  my  wish  and  consent,  and  all 
the  people  are  at  loggerheads  about  it.  H.  S. 
gives  me  this  account  You  may  imagine  how 
much  I  am  amused.  For  the  sake  of  a  dignified 
appearance,  however,  and  really  because  I  wish 
to  protest  against  all  the  bad  poetry  in  it,  I  have 
given  orders  to  say  that  it  is  all  done  against  my 
desire,  and  have  directed  my  attorney  to  apply  to 
Chancery  for  an  injunction,  which  he  will  not  get. 

I  am  pretty  ill,  I  thank  you,  just  now ;  but  I 
hope  you  arc  better. 

Most  affectionately  yours,        P.  B.  S. 

PUa,    Saturday,  (June  Wk,  18S1.) 


were  always  riolent,  and  hit  Mnriblllty  most  keen.  It  it 
extraordinary  that,  proportionalljr  as  hia  atrength  of  body 
declined,  tbeee  acquired  freah  rigour ;  and  his  tempar  at 
length  became  au  outragaooely  riolent,  aa  to  injure  him< 
■elf.  and  annoy  every  one  around  htm.  He  eagerly  wished 
for  death.  After  leaving  England.  I  believe  that  he  seldom 
oourted  the  muse.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  fHend  of 
mine,  Mr.  Severn,  a  young  painter,  who  will,  I  think,  one 
day  be  the  Coryph«us  of  the  English  school.  He  left  all» 
and  sacrificed  every  prospect,  to  accompany  and  watoh 
over  his  friend  KeaU.  For  many  weeks  previous  to  his 
death,  he  would  see  no  one  but  Mr.  Severn,  who  had 
almoet  ri»ked  his  own  life,  by  unwearied  attendanos  upon 
hia  friend,  who  rendered  his  situation  doubly  unpleasant 
by  the  violence  of  his  passions  exhibited  even  towards 
him,  so  much,  that  he  might  be  judged  insane.  Hia 
intervals  of  ramorse,  too.  wero  poignantly  bitter.  I  ba- 
lieve  that  Mr.  Severn,  the  heir  of  what  litUe  Keato  left 
behind  him  at  Rome,  has  only  oome  into  possession  of 
very  few  manusoripU  of  his  friend.  You  will  be  plaaasd 
with  the  information  thai  the  poetical  volume,  which  was 
the  inseparable  companion  of  Keata,  and  which  he  took 
for  his  most  darling  model  in  composition,  was.  th«  Minor 
i'uems  of  Shakspeara.'** 


LETTER   XLIX. 

To  Mju  AMD  Mas.  GISBDRNB. 

Bagnit  Friday  Higkt^ 
{Julp  13M.  1881  ) 

Mt  dkab  FkiBifDS, —  I  have  been  expecting 
every  day  a  writ  to  attend  at  your  court  at 
6uebhard*s,  whence  you  know  it  is  settled  that 
I  should  conduct  you  hither  to  spend  your  last 
days  in  Italy.  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  maps  ; 
in  return  for  which  I  send  you  the  only  copy  of 
**  Adonais  **  the  printer  has  yet  delivered.  I  wish  1 
could  say,  as  Glaucus  could,  in  the  exchange  for 
the  arms  of  Diomed,— 4icar^/ii3ioi  iyy^afiolcgy. 

I  will  only  remind  you  of  *^  Faust ;  *'  my  desire 
for  the  conclusion  of  which  is  only  exceeded  by  my 
desire  to  welcome  you.  Do  you  observe  any  traces 
of  him  in  the  poem  I  send  you  t  Poets — the  best 
of  them,  are  a  very  cameleonic  race ;  they  take 
the  colour  not  only  of  what  they  feed  on,  but  of 
the  very  leaves  under  which  they  pass. 

Mary  is  just  on  the  verge  of  finishing  her 
novel ;  but  it  cannot  be  in  time  for  you  to  take 
to  England. — FarewelL 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

P.  B.S. 


LETTER  L. 
To  Ma.  AWD  Alas.  OISBORNE. 

Mt  vba&est  Friends,— I  am  fully  repaid  for 
the  paioful  onotions  firom  which  some  verses  of 
my  poem  sprang,  by  your  sympathy  and  appro- 
bation—which is  all  the  reward  I  expect— and  as 
much  as  I  desire.  It  is  not  for  me  to  judge 
whether,  in  the  high  praise  your  feelings  assign 
me,  you  are  right  or  wrong.  The  poet  and  the 
man  are  two  different  natures  ;  though  they  exist 
together,  they  may  be  unconscious  of  each  other, 
and  incapable  of  deciding  on  each  other's  powers 
and  efforts  by  any  reflex  act  The  decision  of  the 
cause,  whether  or  no  /  am  a  poet,  is  removed  from 
the  present  time  to  the  hour  when  our  posterity 
shall  assemble ;  but  the  court  is  a  very  severe 
one,  and  I  fear  that  the  verdict  will  be, «  Guilty- 
death!" 

I  shall  be  with  you  on  the  first  summons.  I  hope 
that  the  time  you  have  reserved  for  us,  **thisbank 
and  shoal  of  time,"  k  not  so  short  as  yon  onct 

talked  of. 

In  baste,  most  affectionately  yours, 

P.  B.  3. 
Boffnl,  Julp  \9th. 


IM 
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LETTER  LL 
To  Mm.  tUELLKY. 

{WJMMt  M  nSA.) 


Mr  DBAftKR  Lot  vl  iImII  not  retani  thk 
•Tcning ;  nor,  ■iilii  I  hftve  ImMv  lyccMii  to- 
morrow. I  hvn  Men  rnoay  haaam,  but  vny  few 
within  the  compMt  of  our  pow«n ;  ond,  «T«n  in 
Umm  whkh  Mom  to  nity  notfiiBg  it  movt  dUBeolt 
Ihon  to  bring  the  proptWion  to  tovaio.  I  eoogn^ 
tofaOo  myoelf  on  hftving  tokMi  ihfb  tmmm  in  ffanoy 
M  Amw  b  grMt  ozpoebitkm  of  FloNBOo  befaif  fen 
Doxt  winter.  I  1111111  do  mj  ntmoot  to  retani 
toHBorrow  orcning.  Yon  wmj  ozpeel  me  about 
ton  or  dereo  o'doek,  m  I  diaU  purpooely  bo  kte^ 
to  ipore  myeelf  tfao  oKeeeeiTO  hoot 

TIm  QiebornM  (four  o'dock,  Tnoedoy,)  are  Just 
aet  oat  in  »diligenoo-and-foiir»  for  Bologna.  Thej 
have  promiaed  to  write  fkom  Paria.  I  apent  thrM 
howra  thie  morning  prindpally  in  tfao  eootemplation 
of  tfao  Niobo,  and  of  n  feToorite  Apollo ;  an  worldJIjr 
tbooi^  and  oarM  aeom  to  vaniA  from  btfetw 
the  OT^*"***  omotiona  endi  epoctadoe  ereato  i  and 
I  am  deeply  impreeeed  with  tfao  great  diflbreneoof 
happinem  enjoyed  by  thoM  wlio  live  at  n  dietanoa 
from  thoM  inoarnatione  of  aU  that  the  fineat  minda 
have  ooneoiTod  of  boantyyand  thoMwho  can  reaort 
to  tfieir  oompany  at  pieaaore.  What  abookl  wo 
think  if  wo  were  forbidden  to  read  the  great  writera 
who  have  left  na  tfieir  worka  t  And  yet  to  bo 
ferbiddon  to  Uto  at  noreneo  or  Romoy  ia  an  eril 
of  the  same  kind,  of  scarcely  lew  magnitade. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  the  W.*s  are  with 
yaa,  I  am  convinced  that  WiUiams  must  perMvere 
in  the  use  of  the  doccia.  Give  my  moet  affectionate 
remembrances  to  them.  I  shall  know  all  the  housM 
in  Florence,  and  can  give  W.  a  good  accomit  of 
them  all.  You  have  not  Mnt  my  paesport,  and  I 
must  get  home  as  I  can.  I  snppoM  yon  did  not 
receive  my  note. 

I  grudge  my  sequins  for  a  carriage ;  but  I  have 
aofEered  from  the  sun  and  the  fatigue,  and  dare 
not  expoM  myself  to  that  which  is  neceeeary  for 
house-hunting. 

Kiss  little  babe,  and  how  is  he  I  but  I  hope  to 
aee  him  fast  asleep  to-morrow  night  And  pray, 
dearest  Mary,  have  some  of  your  novel  prepared 
for  my  return. 

Your  ever  affectionate  S. 


LI 


by  baring  mado  •■ 


havoarrivod  at  B 


Tbo^gjh  I  bn«n 
of  twonilea  and  i 
oaleMDyl  an  psfli 
tfilnkaallwwa 
move  abe  knoeks 
bar.  I  bad  an  • 
old  boTM  atnahl 
totturino  into  n  ■ 
My  angular  figon 
bvt  my  vottorino^ 
tfm  bottom  of  tba 
tone  of  rnnetanoi 
Oal  my  ridkdio  0 
tfm  world)  waa  i 
poor  deril  had  boa 
andwooontimiedi 

MyloTetotba^ 
andaooept  an  aflk 

from  RnTomm  all 


L 

To 

Mr  DEAREST  Mi 

o'clock,  and  nte  o 
five  this  morning, 
awake  at  eleven,  a 
fast  as  quick  as  poi 
until  twelve,  wbeo 
Lord  Byron  is 
eee  me.  He  baa  i 
health,  and  livea  i 
which  he  led  at  y< 
of  liaison  with  Co 
Florence,  and  aeei 
amiable  woman, 
thing  shall  be  de 
Switaeeriand  or  at 
termined  on  eitht 
escape  from  the  I 
measures  had  alr« 
a  convent,  where 
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ingly  conimed  for  life.  The  oppression  of  the 
marriage  contract,  as  existing  in  the  laws  and 
opinions  of  Italy,  though  less  frequently  exercised, 
is  far  severer  than  that  of  England.  I  tremble  to 
think  of  what  poor  Emilia  is  destined  to. 

Lord  Byron  had  almost  destroyed  himself  in 
Venice :  his  state  of  debility  was  such  that  he  was 
unable  to  digest  any  food,  he  was  consumed  by  hectic 
fever,  and  would  speedily  liave  perished,  but  for 
this  attachment,  which  has  reclaimed  him  from  the 
excesses  into  which  he  threw  himself  from  careless- 
ness and  pride,  rather  than  taste.  Poor  fellow  1 
ho  is  now  quite  weU,  and  immersed  in  politics  and 
literature.  He  has  given  me  a  number  of  the 
most  interesting  details  on  the  farmer  subject,,  but 
we  will  not  speak  of  them  in  a  letter.  Fletcher  is 
here,  and  as  if  Uke  a  shadow,  he  waxed  and  waned 
with  the  substance  of  his  master  l  Fletcher  also 
has  recovered  his  good  looks,  and  from  amidst  the 
unseasonable  grey  hairs,  a  fresh  harvest  of  flaxen 
locks  put  fortfi. 

We  talked  a  great  deal  of  poetry^  and  such 
matters  last  night ;  and  as  usual  differed,  and  I 
think  more  than  ever.  He  affects  to  patronise  a 
system  of  criticism  fit  for  the  production  of  medio- 
crity, and  although  all  his  fine  poema  and  passagM 
have  been  produced  in  defiance  of  this  system,  yet 
I  recognise  the  pernicious  effects  of  it  in  the  Doge 
of  Venice  ;  and  it  will  cramp  and  limit  his  future 
efforts  however  great  they  may  be,  unless  he  gets 
rid  of  it.  I  have  read  only  parts  of  it,  or  rather 
he  himself  read  them  to  me,  and  gave  me  the  plan 
of  the  whole. 

Lord  Byron  has  also  told  me  of  a  drcumstanoe 
that  shocks  me  exceedingly ;  because  it  exhibits  a 
degree  of  desperate  and  wicked  malice  for  wliich  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  account.  When  I  hear  such  things 
my  patience  and  my  philosophy  are  pat  to  a  severe 
proof,  whilst  I  refrain  from  seeking  oat  some- 
obscure  hiding-place,  where  ^e  countenance  of 
man  may  never  meet  me  more. 
*  •  *  *    Bnagine  my  despair  of 

good,  imagine  how  it  is  possible  that  one  of  so  weak 
and  senaitive  a  nature  as  mine  can  run  fordier  the 
gauntlet  through  this  hellish  society  of  men.  Tou 
should  write  to  the  Hoppners  a  letter  refating  the 
charge,  in  case  you  believe,  and  know,  and  can 
prove  that  it  is  false ;  stating  the  grounds  and 
proofs  of  yoor  belief.  I  need  not  dictate  what  yoa 
should  say ;  nor,  I  hope,  inspire  yoa  with  warmth 
to  rebat  a  charge,  which  you  only  can  effectually 
rebut  If  you  will  send  the  letter  to  me  here,  I 
will  forward  it  to  the  Hqppners.  Lord  Byron  is 
not  up,  I  do  not  know  the  Hoppners'  address,  and 
I  am  anxious  not  to  lose  a  post 


.  LETTER  LIV. 
To   Mm.   SHELLBY. 

Thursday,  Bth  AugtuU 
Mt  dearest  Mart, — I  wrote  to  you  yesterday, 
and  I  begin  another  letter  to-day,  without  knowing 
exactly  when  I  can  send  it,  as  I  am  told  the  post 
only  goes  once  a  week.  I  dare  say  the  subject  of 
the  latter  half  of  my  letter  gave  you  pain,  but  it 
was  necessary  to  look  the  afiflur  in  the  face,  and  the 
only  satisfactory  answer  to  the  calonmy  most  be 
given  by  you,  and  could  be  given  by  you  alone. 
This  is  evidently  the  source  of  the  violent  denun- 
ciations of  the  Literary  Ghizette,  in  themselves 
contemptible  enough,  and  only  to  be  regarded  as 
effects,  which  show  us  their  cause,  which  until  we 
put  off  our  mortal  nature,  we  never  despise— that 
is,  the  belief  of  persons  who  have  known  and  seen 

you,  that  you  are  guilty  of  crimes. 

*  *  *  «  » 

After  having  sent  my  letter  to  the  post  yesterday, 
I  went  to  see  some  of  the  antiquities  of  this  place ; 
which  appear  to  be  remarkable.  This  dty  was  once 
of  vast  extent,  and  the  traces  of  its  remains  are 
to  be  found  more  than  four  miles  from  the  gate  of 
the  modem  town.  The  sea,  which  once  came  close 
to  it,  has  now  retired  to  the  distance  of  four  miles, 
leaving  a  melancholy  extent  of  marshes,  inter- 
spersed with  patches  of  cultivation,  and  towards 
the  seashore  with  pine  forests,  which  have  fol- 
lowed the  retrocession  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the 
soots  of  which  are  actually  washed  by  its  waves. 
The  level  of  the  tea  and  of  this  tract  of  country 
correspond  so  nearly,  that  a  ditch  dug  to  a  few  feet 
in  depth,  is  inmiediately  filled  up  with  sea  water. 
All  the  ancient  buildings  have  been  choked  up  to 
the  height  of  fh>m  five  to  twenty  feet  by  the  de- 
posit of  the  sea,  and  of  tho  inundations,  which  are 
frequent  in  the  winter.  I  went  in  L.  B.'s  carriage, 
first  to  the  Chiesa  San  Vitale,  which  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  ancient  churches  in  Italy.  It  is  a 
rotunda,  supported  upon  buttresses  and  pilasters 
of  white  marble  ;  the  ill  effect  of  which  is  some- 
what relieved  by  an  interior  row  of  eohmms. 
The  dome  is  very  high  and  narrow.  The  whole 
church,  in  ^te  of  the  elevation  of  the  soil,  is  very 
high  for  its  breadth,  and  is  of  a  very  peculiar  and 
striking  construction.  In  the  section  of  one  of 
the  large  tables  of  marble  with  whidi  the  church  is 
lined,  ^ey  showed  me  the  ptrfed  fgwre^  as  perfect 
as  if  it  had  been  pamted,  of  a  capuchin  friar, 
which  resulted  merely  from  the  shadings  and  the 
position  of  the  stains  in  the  marble.  This  is  what  may 
be  called  apure  anticipated  cognition  of  aCapuchin. 

I  then  went  to  the  Tomb  of  Theodotiaiy  which 
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tiw  fineot  maibfey  with  Ml  ahur  of  JMpoTy  Midloiir 
fwlamaa  of  Jai|Mnr,  and  giaOo  antieo^  ■qnwrting 
tfM  foof  of  the  tabeniacie»  wfaieh  ai«  Mid  to  be  of 
immwitu  Tahw.  It  is  aomothing  like  that  ^aidi 
(I  fof^get  the  name  of  it)  we  saw  at  Rome,  fiiore 
delle  mnra.*  I  suppose  the  emperor  stde  these 
colmmis,  which  seem  not  at  all  to  belong  to  the 
place  they  occnpjr.  Within  the  city,  near  the 
church  of  San  Vitale,  there  is  to  be  seen  the  tomb 
uf  the  Empress  Galla  Placidia,  daughter  of  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great^  together  with  those  of  her 
husband  Constantius,  her  brother  Honorius  and 
her  son  Valentinian — all  Empennv.  The  tombs 
are  massy  cases  of  marble,  adorned  with  rude  and 
tasteless  sculpture  of  lambs,  and  other  Christian 
emblems,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  antique.  It 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  effects  of  the 
Christian  religion  to  destroy  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing beauty  in  art  These  tombs  are  phused  in 
a  sort  of  vaulted  chamber,  wrought  over  with  rude 
mosaic,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  1300. 
I  have  yet  seen  no  more  of  RAvenna. 


*  Ban  Paolo  fuore  delle  inun^->bunit  down,  and  ita 
boaatiful  oolumna  calcined  bj  the  An,  in  18S3— now 
rabuJlt. 
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of  Don  Juan,  which  is  astoniflhingly  fine.  It  sets 
him  not  only  above,  but  far  above,  all  the  poets  of 
tlie  day — every  word  is  stamped  with  immortality. 
I  despair  of  rivalling  Lord  Byron,  as  well  I  may, 
and  there  is  no  other  with  whom  it  is  worth  con- 
tending. This  canto  is  in  the  style,  but  totally, 
and  sustained  with  incredible  ease '  and  power, 
Uke  the  end  of  the  second  canto.  There  is  not  a 
word  which  the  most  rigid  asserter  of  the  dignity 
of  human  nature  wouTd  desire  to  be  cancelled. 
It  fulfils,  in  a  certain  degree,  what  I  have  long 
preached  of  producing — something  wholly  new 
and  relative  to  the  age,  and  yet  surpassingly  beau- 
tiftil.  It  may  be  vanity,  but  I  think  I  see  the 
trace  of  my  earnest  exhortations  to  him  to  create 
something  wholly  new.  He  has  finished  his  lift 
up  to  the  present  time,  and  given  it  to  Moore,  with 
liberty  for  Moore  to  sell  it  for  the  best  price  he 
can  get,  with  condition  that  the  bookseller  should 
publish  it  after  his  death.  Moore  has  sold  it  to 
Murray  for  two  ihofv^md  pounds.  I  have  ^K>ken 
to  him  of  Hunt,  but  not  with  a  direct  view  of  de- 
manding a  contribution ;  and,  though  I  am  sure 
that  if  asked  it  would  not  be  refused — ^yet  there  is 
something  in  me  that  makes  it  impossible.  Lord 
Byron  and  I  are  excellent  friends,  and  wer»  I 
reduced  to  poverty,  or  were  I  a  writer  who  had  no 
claims  to  a  higher  station  than  I  possess — or  did  I 
possess  a  higher  than  I  deserve,  we  should  appear 
in  all  things  as  such,  and  I  would  freely  ask  him 
any  favour.  Such  is  not  the  case.  The  demon  of 
mistrust  and  pride  lurks  between  two  persons  in 
our  situation,  poisoning  the  freedom  of  our  inter- 
course. This  is  a  tax,  and  a  heavy  one,  which  we 
must  pay  for  being  human.  I  think  the  fault  is 
not  on  my  side,  nor  is  it  likely,  I  being  the  weaker. 
I  hope  that  in  the  next  worid  these  things  will  be 
better  managed.  What  is  passing  in  the  heart  of 
another,  rarely  escapes  the  observation  of  one  who 
is  a  strict  anatomist  of  his  own. 

Write  to  me  at  Florence,  where  I  shall  remain 
a  day  at  least,  and  send  me  letters,  or  news  of 
letters.  How  is  my  little  darling  I  And  how  are 
you,  and  how  do  you  get  on  with  your  book  I  Be 
severe  in  your  corrections,  and  expect  severity 
from  me,  your  sincere  admirer.  I  flatter  myself 
you  have  composed  sometfiing  unequalled  in  its 
kind,  and  that,  not  content  with  the  honours  of 
your  birth  and  your  hereditary  aristocracy,  you 
will  add  still  higher  renown  to  your  name.  Expect 
me  at  the  end  of  my  appointed  time.  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  be  detained.  Is  C.  with  you,  or  is 
she  coming  t  Have  you  heard  anything  of  my 
poor  Emilia,  from  whom  I  got  a  letter  the  day  of 
my  departure,  saying,  that  her  marriage  was  de- 
ferred for  a  very  tkort  time,  on  account  of  the 


illness  of  her  sposo.  How  are  the  Williams's, 
and  WiUiams  especially  t  Give  my  very  kindest 
love  to  them. 

Lord  B.  has  here  splendid  apartments  in  the 
house  of  his  mistress's  husband,  who  is  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  Italy.  SKe  is  divorced,  with  an 
allowance  of  1200  crowns  a-year,  a  miserable  pit- 
tance fh>m  a  man  who  has  120,000  a-year. — Here 
are  two  monkeys,  five  cats,  eight  dogs,  and  ten 
horses,  all  of  whom,  (except  the  horses),  walk 
about  the  house  hke  the  masters  of  it.  Tita  the 
Venetian  is  here,  and  operates  as  my  valet ;  a  fine 
fellow,  with  a  prodigious  black  beard,  and  who  has 
stabbed  two  or  three  people,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  good-natured  looking  fellows  I  ever  saw. 

We  have  good  rumours  of  the  Greeks  here,  and 
a  Russian  war.  I  hardly  wish  the  Russians  to 
take  any  part  in  it.  My  maxim  is  with  JEschylus : 
— T^  8iNr<rc/9^f — fierii  f^y  wKtiova  rUru,  tr^eripq^ 
BtUora  y^w^  There  is  a  Greek  exercise  for  you. 
How  should  slaves  produce  anything  but  tyranny 
— even  as  the  seed  produces  the  plant  I 

Adieu,  dear  Mary.    Yours  affectionately,     S. 


LETTER  LV. 
To  Mrs.  SHELLEY. 

Saturdajf  ^Rarenna. 

Mr  DEAR  MarTi — You  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  L.  B.  has  decided  upon  coming  to  Ptjo,  in 
case  he  shall  be  able,  with  my  assistance,  to  pre- 
vail upon  his  mistress  to  remain  in  Italy,  of  which 
I  think  there  is  little  doubt  He  wishes  for  a 
large  and  magnificent  house,  but  he  has  furniture 
of  his  own,  which  he  would  send  from  Ravenna. 
Inquire  if  any  of  the  Urge  palaces  are  to  be  let. 
We  discussed  Prato,  Pistoia,  Lucca,  Ac,  but  they 
would  not  suit  him  so  well  as  Pisa,  to  which, 
indeed,  he  shows  a  decided  preference.  So  let  it 
be !  Florence  he  objects  to,  on  account  of  the 
prodigious  infiux  of  English. 

I  don't  think  this  circumstance  ought  to  make 
any  difference  in  our  own  plans  with  respect  to 
this  winter  in  Florence,  because  we  could  easily 
reassume  our  station  with  the  spring,  at  Pugnano 
or  the  baths,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  society  of  the 
noble  lord.  But  do  you  consider  this  poiht,  and 
write  to  me  your  fall  opinion,  at  the  ]<1orence 
post-ofiBce. 

I  suffer  much  to-day  from  the  pain  in  my  side, 
brought  on,  I  believe,  by  this  accursed  water.  In 
other  respects,  I  am  pretty  well,  and  my  spirits 
are  much  improved;  they  had  been  improving, 
indeed,  before  I  left  the  baths,  after  the  deep 
dejection  of  the  eariy  part  of  the  year. 

I  am  reading  ^'Anastashis.'*  One  would  think  that 
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Your  foithfol  ond  alfectioiiote 


I.KTTKR   LVII. 
Tu  M.ft.  SIIELl.LY. 

TTfdufSftap,  Rartnmt, 
Mr  nRAMBBT  LoTE,— I  write,  though  I  doubt 
wlicthrr  I  nhall  not  arrive  before  this  letter  ;  as 
the  pfMt  only  leaves  KaTenna  once  a  week,  on 
Saturdays,  and  as  I  hope  to  set  out  to-morrow 
evening  by  the  courier.  But  as  I  must  necessarily 
stay  a  day  at  Florence,  and  as  the  natural  inci- 
dents  of  travelling  may  prevent  me  from  taking 
my  intended  advantage  of  the  couriers,  it  is  pro- 
balilo  that  this  letter  will  arrive  first  Besides,  as 
I  will  explain,  I  am  not  yet  quito  my  own  master. 
But  that  by  and  bye.  I  do  not  tliink  it  necessary 
to  tell  you  of  my  impatience  to  return  to  you  and 
my  little  darling,  or  the  disappointment  with  which 
I  have  prolonged  my  absence  from  you.  I  am 
iMppy  to  think  that  you  are  not  quite  alone. 

I^trd  Byron  is  still  decided  upon  Tuscany :  and 
such  in  hifl  impntience,  that  he  has  desired  mo — 
as  if  T  should  not  arrive  in  time — to  uTite  to  you 
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mg  consequences  of  his  former  mode  of  life,  to  be 
m  danger  from  the  short  interval  of  temptation 
that  will  be  left  liim.  L.  B.  speaks  with  great 
kindness  and  interest  of  you,  and  seems  to  wish  to 
see  you. 

nurtdap,  Rav<nna, 

I  HATK  received  your  letter  with  that  to  Mrs. 
Hoppner.  I  do  not  wonder,  my  dearest  friend, 
that  you  should  have  been  moved.  I  was  at  first, 
but  speedily  regained  the  indifference  which  the 
opinion  of  anything,  or  anybody,  except  our  own 
consciousness,  amply  merits  ;  and  day  by  day 
shall  more  receive  from  me,  I  have  not  recopied 
your  letter ;  such  a  measure  would  destroy  its 
authenticity,  but  have  given  it  to  Lord  Byron, 
who  has  engaged  to  send  it  with  his  own  comments 
to  the  Hoppners.  People  do  not  hesitate,  it  seems, 
to  make  themselves  panders  and  accomplices  to 
slander,  for  the  Hoppners  had  exacted  from  Lord 
Byron  that  these  accusations  should  be  concealed 
from  me.  Lord  Byron  is  not  a  man  to  keep  a 
secret,  good  or  bad  ;  but  in  openly  confessing  that 
he  has  not  done  so,  he  must  observe  a  certain 
delicacy,  and  therefore  wished  to  send  the  letter 
himself,  and  indeed  this  adds  weight  to  your  repre- 
seqtationB.  Have  you  seen  the  article  in  the 
Literary  Gazette  on  me  t  They  evidently  allude 
to  some  story  of  this  kind — however  cautious  the 
Hoppners  have  been  in  preventing  the  calnnmi- 
ated  person  from  asserting  his  justification,  you 
know  too  much  of  the  world  not  to  be  certiun  that 
this  was  the  utmost  limit  of  their  caution.  So 
much  for  nothing. 

Lord  Byron  is  inunediately  coming  to  Pisa.  He 
will  set  off  tiie  moment  I  can  get  him  a  house.- 
Who  would  have  imagined  this  t  Our  first  thought 

ought  to  be ,  our  second  our  own  plans.    The 

hesitation  in  your  letter  about  Florence  has  com- 
municated itself  to  me  ;  although  I  hardly  see 
what  we  can  do  about  Horace  Smith,  to  whom  our 
attenticms  are  so  due,  and  would  be  so  useful.  If 
I  do  not  arrive  before  this  long  scrawl,  wiHte 
something  to  Florence  to  decide  me.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly, not  without  strong  reasons,  at  present  tiffn 
the  agreement  for  the  old  codger *s  house  ;  altiiough 
Uie  extreme  beauty  and  fitness  of  the  place,  should 
we  decide  on  Florence,  might  well  overbalance 
the  objection  of  your  deaf  visitor.  One  thing — 
with  Lord  Byron  and  the  people  we  know  at  Pisa, 
we  should  have  a  security  and  protection,  which 
seems  to  be  more  questionable  at  Florence.  But 
I  do  not  think  that  this  consideration  ought  to 
weigh.  What  think  you  of  remaining  at  Pisa  I 
The  Williams's  would  probably  be  induced  to  stay 
there  if  we  did  ;  Hunt  would  certainly  stay,  at 
least  tiiis  winter,  near  us,  should  he  emigrate  at 


all ;  Lord  Byron  and  his  Italian  friends  would 
renudn  quietly  there  ;  and  Lord  Byron  has  cer- 
tainly a  great  regard  for  us— the  regard  of  such  a 
man  is  worth — wme  of  the  tribute  we  must  paj 
to  the  base  passions  of  humanity  in  any  inter- 
course with  those  within  their  circle  ;  he  is  better 
wortii  it  tiian  those  on  whom  we  bestow  it  from 

mere  custom.    The are  there,  and  as  far  as 

solid  affairs  are  concerned,  are  my  friends.  *  * 
*  *  *  At  Pisa  I  need  not  distil  my  water — if 
I  can  distil  it  anywhere.  Last  winter  I  suffered 
less  from  my  painful  disorder  than  the  winter  I 
spent  at  Florence.  The  arguments  for  Florence 
you  know,  and  they  are  very  weighty ;  judge 
(/  know  you  like  the  job,)  which  scale  is  over- 
balanced. 

My  greatest  content  would  be  utterly  to  desert 
all  human  society.  I  would  retire  with  you  and 
our  child  to  a  solitary  island  in  the  sea,  would 
build  a  boat,  and  shut  upon  my  retreat  the  fiood- 
gates  of  the  world.  I  would  read  no  reviews,  and 
talk  with  no  authors.  If  I  dared  trust  my  imagi- 
nation, it  would  tell  me  that  there  are  one  or  two 
chosen  companions  beside  yourself  whom  I  should 
desire.  But  to  this  I  would  not  listen — where  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together,  the  devil  is  among 
them.  And  good,  far  more  than  evil  impulses, 
love,  fiur  more  than  hatred,  has  been  to  me,  except 
as  you  have  been  its  object,  the  source  of  all  sorts 
of  mischief.  So  on  this  plan,  I  would  be  tUont, 
and  would  devote,  either  to  oblivion  or  to  future 
generations,  the  overflowings  of  a  mind  which, 
timely  withdrawn  from  the  contagion,  should  be 
kept  fit  for  no  baser  object  But  this  it  does  not 
appear  that  we  shall  do. 

The  other  sido  of  the  alternative  (for  a  medium 
ought  not  to  bo  adopted)  is  to  form  for  ourselves  a 
society  of  our  own  class,  as  much  as  possible  in 
intellect,  or  in  feelings  ;  and  to  connect  ourselves 
with  tiie  interests  of  that  society.  Our  roots  never 
struck  so  deeply  as  at  Pisa,  and  the  transplanted 
tree  flourishes  not  People  who  lead  the  lives 
which  we  led  until  bst  winter,  are  like  a  fSuniiy 
of  Wahabee  Arabs,  pitching  their  tent  in  tiie 
midst  of  London.  We  must  do  one  thing  or  the 
other — for  yourself,  for  our  child,  for  our  existence 
The  calumnies,  the  sources  of  which  are  probably 
deeper  than  we  perceive,  have  ultimately,  foi 
object,  the  depriving  us  of  the  means  of  security 
and  subsistence.  Yon  will  easily  perceive  Uio 
gradations  by  which  calumny  proceeds  to  pretext, 
pretext  to  persecution,  and  persecution  to  the  ban 
of  fire  and  water.  It  is  for  this,  and  not  because 
this  or  that  fool,  or  the  whole  court  of  fools,  curse 
and  rail,  that  cahmmy  is  worth  relbting  oi 
chastising; 
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LETTER    LTUL 
To  LBIOU  UUNT,  Et%. 

Mr  MABBR  FBXBfDr— Sinee  I  iMk  wroleio  ]ro«, 
I  kiTe  k«B  «■  a  TiiU  to  Locd  Bjron  al  Bavvbiml 
The  TCioH  of  thb  Ti«t  was  a  det«miiMrtinnj  on  his 
partylooonoMidliToatPiM;  and  I  haTotekon 
Ibo  finMt  pilaeo  on  the  Long*  Ano  for  bim.  B«l 
tfao  malHfal  port  of  my  tWI  tODtkftB  in  a  memgo 
whleh  ko  deoireo  me  to  give  jouy  and  wliidiy  I 
think,  ought  to  add  to  your  detfmfaiatiwi  far 
■ndi  a  one  I  hope  yon  have  formed,  of  iwtaring 
your  ilMttared  heehh  end  tpirita  1^  a  mifmtion 
to  thoee  «regione  mild  of  cahn  and  oenne  air."* 

He  pnpoeee  that  yon  ehoald  oomeand  goeharee 
with  Um  end  me,  in  a  periodioel  work,  to  be 
conducted  here;  in  which  each  of  tfie  eontracting 
partieo  ebookl  publlih  ell  their  orighnl  eompo- 
eitiona,  and  ihare  the  proAte.  He  propoeed  it  to 
lioora,  but  fior  tome  reeeon  it  wae  never  broq^ 
to  bear.  There  can  be  no  doubt  thai  tfie  jwv^  of 
any  echame  in  which  yon  and  Lord  Byron  eng^^ 
moit,  fkom  irarioui,  yet  eo-operatiog  weoni,  be 
Tery  great  As  for  myaelf,  I  em,  for  the  preeent, 
onfy  a  eori  of  link  between  yon  and  hfan,  until 
yon  can  know  each  other,  and  eflbctnate  the 
nrnu^onMnt ;  einoe  (to  entnut  yon  with  a  eecret 
wh&di,  for  yoor  eake,  I  withhold  firam  Lord  Byron) 
notfiing  woold  indnoe  me  to  ihare  in  the  proAti^ 
and  itill  leoi,  in  the  borrowed  q>lendoar  of  eodi  a 
partnenhip.  Yon  and  he,  in  dilforent  manner^ 
would  be  equal,  and  would  bring,  in  a  different 
manner,  but  in  the  seine  proportion,  equal  stocks 
of  reputation  and  success.  Do  not  let  my  frank- 
ness with  you,  nor  my  belief  that  you  deserve  it 
more  than  Lord  Byron,  have  the  effect  of  deterring 
you  from  assuming  a  station  in  modem  literature, 
which  the  univcmJ  voice  of  my  contemporaries 
forbids  me  either  to  stoop  or  to  aspire  to.  I  am, 
and  I  desire  to  be,  nothing. 

I  did  not  ask  Lord  Byron  to  assist  me  in 
tending  a  remittance  for  your  journey  ;  because 
there  are  men,  however  excellent,  from  whom  we 
would  never  receive  an  obligation,  in  the  worldly 
eense  of  the  word ;  and  I  am  as  jealous  for  my 
friend  as  for  myself ;  but  I  suppose  that  I  shall  at 
last  make  up  an  impudent  face,  and  ask  Horace 
Smith  to  add  to  the  many  obligations  he  has 
conferred  on  me.    I  know  I  need  only  ask. 

I  think  I  have  never  told  you  how  very  mudi  I 
Hke  your  '^  Amyntas  ;''  it  almost  reconciles  me  to 
translations.  In  another  sense  I  still  demur.  You 
might  have  written  another  such  poem  as  the 
**  Nymphs,''  with  no  great  access  of  efforts.    I  am 


fcBorthoi«hli 
tUigpif  tfM 
hMloMailwMwOifaig  ti 
Oallhcn  I  Aodd  do 
yon  win  hava  wmm  "i 


BMntioned  hi  it,  did  nol 
dMN^hhaiiMknidfaiU 
and,  what  yon  win  not  a 
of'tfieOaBd.'*  C«tai 
iaadnni%«tfieC«iei* 
OQTMiWk  Lord  Byroi 
pSkatrj  goei^  and  Kvi 
■sntliMtal  iJuHan  la^, 
toUmaanijba.  Itm 
wm  yottyior  ma  croea 
tUnkahiaooBdnelia.  1 
ealtod  qoafitie^  hut  t 
wmtatobeoolonk. 


LETT 
TenOKATn 

Mr  DBAM  Smmr—l 
and  dJaappointmwit  witi 
in  yoor  phuHS  no  leoa  tl 
it  Florenea  will  noln 
for  me  thit  winter,  am 
down  in  thialramdnnn  1 
to  dianee  Ar  pkaauf  a  I 
■odeiy  thia  winler.  Wl 
padagea,  lAiflh  liavo  no 
Onebhard'a  at  Leg^iom  1 
favourable  change  in  M 
produce  a  corretpondin 
minations,  and  would  i 
premature  to  forward  tht 
residence,  or  to  Ixmd 
poesible  attention  to  yc 
regard. 

I  had  marked  down  se 
and  one  especially  on  1 
place,  though  th^  asked 
you  would  have  ^oaei 
approaching  to  an  EngK 
entirely  give  yon  up. — ^lo 
not  to  hoipe  that  Mis. 
would  not  soon  become 
principal  objection  to  tk 
have  not,  with  the  except 
suffered  in  the  least  fin 
Though,  it  is  but  fiur  t 
perament  approachea  to  1 

We   expect    Lord   B; 
fortnight    I  have  just 
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in  Pifla  for  him,  and  liis  luggage,  and  hb  liorecs, 
and  all  hia  train,  are,  I  believe,  already  on  their 
vay  hither.  I  dare  say  you  have  heard  of  the 
life  he  led  at  Venice,  rivalling  the  wise  Solomon 
almost,  in  the  number  of  his  concubines.  Well,  he 
is  now  quite  reformed,  and  is  leading  a  most  sober 
and  deceit  Ufe,  as  cavaliere  servente  to  a  vety 
pretty  Italian  woman,  who  has  already  arrived  at 
Pisa,  with  her  father  and  her  brother,  (such  are 
the  manners  of  Italy,)  as  the  jackals  of  the  lion. 
He  is  occupied  in  forming  a  new  drama,  and,  with 
views  which  I  doubt  not  mil  expand  as  he 
proceeds,  is  determined  to  write  a  series  of  plays, 
in  which  he  will  follow  the  French  tragedians  and 
Alfieri,  rather  than  those  of  England  and  Spain, 
and  produce  something  new,  at  least,  to  EngUmd. 
This  seems  to  me  the  wrong  road  ;  but  genius  like 
his  is  destined  to  lead  and  not  to  follow.  He  will 
shake  off  his  shackles  as  he  finds  they  cramp  him. 
I  believe  he  will  produce  something  very  great ; 
and  that  familiarity  with  the  dramatic  power  of 
htmuui  nature,  will  soon  enable  him  to  soften  down 
tlie  severe  and  unharmonising  traits  of  his  "  Marino 
Faliero."  I  think  yon  know  Lord  Byron 
personally,  or  is  it  your  brother  t  If  the  Utter,  I 
know  that  he  wished  particularly  to  be  introduced 
to  you,  and  thai  he  will  sympathise,  in  some  degree, 
in  this  great  disappointment  which  I  feel  in  the 
change,  or,  as  I  yet  hope,  in  the  prorogation  of 
your  plans. 

I  am  glad  yon  like  <<Adonais,"  and,  particu- 
lariy,  that  you  do  not  think  it  metaphysical, 
which  I  was  afraid  it  was.  I  was  resolved  to  pay 
some  tribute  of  sympathy  to  the  unhonoured  dead, 
but  I  wrote,  as  usual,  with  a  total  i^noranoe  of  the 
effect  that  I  should  produce. — I  have  not  yet  seen 
your  pastoral  drama  ;  if  you  have  a  copy,  could 
yon  favour  me  vnih  itt  It  will  be  six  months 
before  I  shall  receive  it  from  England.  I  have 
heard  it  ^K>ken  of  with  high  praise,  and  I  have  the 
greatest  curiosity  to  see  it. 

The  Gisbomes  promised  to  buy  me  some  books 
in  Paris,  and  I  had  asked  you  to  be  kind  enough  to 
advance  them  what  they  might  want  to  pay  for 
them.  I  cannot  conceive  why  they  did  not 
execute  this  little  commission  for  me,  as  they  knew 
how  very  much  I  wished  to  receive  these  books  by 
the  same  conveyance  as  the  filtering-stone.  Dare 
I  ask  you  to  do  me  the  favour  to  buy  them  !  A 
compUU  ediiion  of  the  worhi  of  Oodderon,  and  the 
French  translation  of  Kiuit,  a  Grerman  Faust,  and 
to  add  the  Nympholept  f — I  am  indifferent  as  to  a 
little  more  or  less  expense,  so  that  I  may  have 
them  immediately.  I  will  send  you  an  order  on 
Paris  for  the  amount,  togetlier  with  the  thirty-two  < 
francp  you  were  kind  enough  to  pay  for  me. 


All  public  attention  is  now  centred  on  the  won- 
derful revolution  in  Greece.  I  dare  not,  after  the 
events  of  last  winter,  hope  that  slaves  can  become 
freemen  so  cheaply  ;  yet  I  know  one  Greek  of  the 
highest  qualities,  both  of  courage  and  conduct,  the 
Prince  Blavrocordato,  and  if  the  rest  be  like  him, 
all  will  go  well. — The  news  of  this  moment  is,  that 
the  Russian  army  has  orders  to  advance. 

Mrs.  S.  unites  with  me  in  the  meet  heartfelt 
rcgre^        And  I  remain,  my  dear  Smith, 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

P.  B.  S. 

If  you  happen  to  have  brought  a  copy  of  Clarke's 
edition  of  Queen  Mab  for  me,  I  should  like  very 
well  to  see  it. — I  really  hardly  know  what  this  poem 
is  about.    I  am  afraid  it  is  rather  rough. 


LETTER    LX. 
To  JOHN  GISBORNR,  Esq. 

Pita,  October  82,  IHSI. 

Mt  dear  Gisborke, — At  length  the  post  brings 
a  welcome  letter  from  you,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be 
assured  of  your  health  and  safe  arrivaL  I  expect 
with  interest  and  anxiety  the  intelligence  of  your 
progress  in  England,  and  how  far  the  advantages 
there,  compensate  the  loss  of  Italy.  I  hear  from 
Hunt  that  he  is  determined  on  emigration,  and  if 
I  thought  the  letter  would  arrive  in  time,  1  should 
beg  you  to  suggest  some  advice  to  him.  But  you 
ought  to  be  incapable  of  forgiving  me  the  fact  of 
depriving  England  of  what  it  must  lose  when  Hunt 
departs. 

Did  I  teU  you  that  Lord  Byron  comes  to  settle 
at  Pisa,  and  that  he  has  a  plan  of  writing  a  perio- 
dical work  in  conjunction  with  Hunt  t  His  house, 
Madame  Felichi's,  is  already  taken  and  fitted  up 
for  him,  and  he  has  been  expected  every  day  these 
six  weeks.  La  Guiccioli,  who  awaits  him  impa- 
tiently, is  A  very  pretty,  sentimental,  innocent 
Italian,  who  has  sacrificed  an  immense  fortune  for 
the  sake  of  Lord  Byron,  and  who,  if  I  know  any- 
thing of  my  friend,  of  her  and  of  human  nature, 
will  hereafter  have  plenty  of  leisure  and  opportu- 
nity to  repent  her  rashnessw  Lord  Byron  is,  how- 
ever, quite  cured  of  his  gi*088  habits,  as  fiur  •• 
habits  ;  the  perverse  ideas  on  which  they  were 
formed,  are  not  yet  eradicated. 

We  have  furnished  a  bouse  at  Pisa,  and  mean 
to  make  it  our  head-quarters.  I  shall  get  all  my 
books  out,  and  entrench  myself  like  a  spid<T  in  a 
web.  If  you  can  assist  P.  in  sending  them  to 
Leghorn,  you  would  do  me  an  especial  favour ;  but 
do  not  buy  me  Calderoo,  FausC,  or  Kiuit^  as  H.  S. 
promises  to  send  them  me  from  Paris,  where  I 


IM 
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luppote  yog  had  not  tinw  to  pntm%  dwrn.  Ai^jr 
otiMr  books  yoa  or  Hoiy  tfiinkwDald  aeeocd  with 
mj  dMign,  ODkr  will  fanUk  yon  with. 

I  ihonld  liko  ymj  modi  to  how  win*  b  aid  of 
my  •AdoMMi,"  md  yon  would  dbUgo  meliy  cattmg 
onty  or  making  (NBor  out  out,  Miy  VMpoeteblo 
cfiticum  oo  it  and  MnAng  it  mo  ;  yoa  know  I  do 
not  mind  »  orown  or  two  in  pooligo.  TlMEpipq^ 
^Sdioo  is  A  myitery ;  m  to  rml  floih  and  Uood^ 
yon  know  that  I  do  not  deal  in  tiioio  artldoa ;  yon 
mi^t  as  won  go  to  A  gin-abop  for  »  kg  of  mnttoii« 
•a  oxpoet  anything  human  or  oartiily  from  me. 
I  dawed  (NBer  not  to  eifenkle  thia  plaea  oeapt 
to  tfia  #«PtTei;  and  OTCB  llHjy  it  Mom^  are  faMlfaiad 
to  appitudmata  me  to  tfia  eirda  of  n  aKtaat  girl 
and  hor  awoedieart.  But  I  intend  to  write  a 
Symposium  of  my  own  to  aet  all  tiiia  right 

I  am  Jot  ^■»»«fc*'«g  a  dramatie  piMwij  inllrd 
llella%  upon  tfie  oootest  now  nging  in  Greeee 
nsortof  hnitation  of  tfie  Perm  of  iEadiyfaiB,  full 
of  lyrical  poetry.  I  try  to  be  what  I  mig^t  have 
boeoy  hut  am  not  succomftiL  I  find  that  (I  dare 
mij  I  shall  quoto  wrong,) 

••  I>cn  bcrrtlohattB.  d«s  rieh  4sr  CWit  SMprtaft 
Umift  ImiMr  frWDd  «Bd  framder  Btoff  rieh  sb.** 


The  Edinburgh  Reriew  lies.  Godwin's  answer 
to  Halthus  is  rictorious  and  decisiTe ;  and  that 
it  should  not  be  generally  acknowledged  as  sodi, 
is  Ihn  eridenoe  of  the  influence  of  ■nooesslhl  eril 
and  tyranny.  What  Godwm  i%  compared  to  Plato 
and  Lord  Baeon,  we  well  know ;  but  compared 
with  these  miserable  sdolistSy  he  k  n  Tultnrs  to 
%  worn. 

I  read  the  Greek  dramatists  and  Plato  for  ever. 
You  are  right  about  Antigone ;  bow  sublime  a 
picture  of  a  woman  1  and  what  think  you  of  the 
choruses,  and  especially  the  lyrical  complaints  of 
tlie  godlike  victim  t  and  the  menaces  of  TiresiaB, 
and  tbeir  rapid  fulfilment  t  Some  of  us  have,  in  a 
prior  existence,  been  in  lore  with  an  Antigone, 
and  that  makes  us  find  no  full  content  in  any 
mortal  tie.  As  to  books,  I  adrise  you  to  live  near 
the  Britisli  Museum,  and  read  there.  I  have  read, 
since  I  saw  yon,  the  **  Jungfran  von  Orieans"  of 
Schiller,— a  fine  play,  if  the  fifth  act  did  not  faU 
off.  Some  Greeks,  escaped  from  the  defeat  in 
Wallachia,  have  passed  through  Pisa  to  re-embark 
at  Leghorn  for  tlie  Morea ;  and  the  Tuscan 
Government  allowed  them,  during  their  stay  and 
]usaage,  tlirue  lire  each  per  day  and  their  lodging ; 
tlukt  is  good.  Remember  me  and  Mary  most 
kindly  to  Mrs.  Gisbome  and  Henry,  and  believe 
moy 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

P.  B.  S. 


LSI 

Diaft  8iBr-I  MM 
Iwkhitweni 
Yon  will  aee»  by  A 
bslbra  I  eould  obtyi 
last  moments;  all  I 
niealsd  to  me  bj  • 
inMramlkm  from  Oo 
to  Bxpgeaii  as  I  Ml 
wfajdifionr  eendnat 

In  spits  of  Us  tn 
waa^  nor  •ver  wfll 
total  n^gjket  and  oba 
remnants  of  ms  mil 
disripated  by  awriti 
fromKeali  In  men 
reaemblea  him  in  d 
popularity. 

I  haw  little  bop 
send  yon  will  eicta 
■anvsdaatncritlfl 
And  n  rin^  readen 
it  had  bMQ  my  fai 
rsmnants  of  ms  on 
Uihfld  tiiem  widi  n  I 
any  poems  or  writin 
whose  possearion  ni 
oblige  me  by  fanforai 

liai^ttanks  to 
I  shall  eonrider  it  ai 
the  past 

For  my  part,  I  li 
Keats  at  my  friend 
survive  him. 

Should  you  ever 
have  the  pleasure  of 
an  acquaintance  in 
under  such  melancfa 

Accept,  my  dears 
esteem,  and  believf 
faithful  servant. 

Do  you  know  Leij 
his  family  here  ever; 


LE' 

To  job; 

Mr  DBAR  GlSBOB 

which  is  prettily  pri 


*  The  oriffinal  of  th: 
Rev.  T.  WflkinKm. 
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thau  any  poem  I  ever  published.  Am  I  to  thank 
yovL  for  the  revison  of  the  press )  or  who  acted 
as  midwife  to  this  last  of  mjr  orphans,  introducing 
it  to  oblivion,  and  me  to  my  accustomed  failure  ! 
May  the  cause  it  celebrates  be  more  fortunate 
thau  either  1  Tell  me  how  you  like  Hellas,  and 
give  me  your  opinion  freely.  It  was  written 
without  much  care,  and  in  one  of  those  few 
moments  of  enthusiasm  which  now  seldom  viat 
me,  and  which  make  me  pay  dear  for  their  visits. 
I  know  what  to  think  of  Adonais,  but  what  to 
think  of  those  who  confound  it  with  tlie  many 
bad  poems  of  the  day,  I  know  not. 

I  have  been  reading  over  and  over  again  Faust, 
and  always  with  sensations  which  no  other  com- 
position excites.  It  deepens  the  gloom  and  aug- 
ments the  rapidity  of  ideas,  and  would  therefore 
seem  to  me  an  unfit  study  for  any  person  who  is 
a  prey  to  the  reproaches  of  memory,  and  the 
delusions  of  an  imagination  not  to  be  restrained. 
And  yet  the  pleasure  of  sympathimng  with  emotions 
known  only  to  few,  although  they  derive  their  sole 
charm  from  despair,  and  the  scorn  of  the  narrow 
good  we  can  attain  in  our  present  state,  seems 
more  than  to  ease  the  pain  which  belongs  to  them. 
Perhaps  all  discontent  with  the  less  (to  use  a 
Platonic  sophism,)  apposes  the  sense  of  a  just 
claim  to  the  greeUer,  and  that  we  admirers  of 
Faust  are  on  the  right  road  to  Paradise.  Such 
a  supposition  is  not  more  absurd,  and  is  certamly 
leas  demoniacal,  than  that  of  Wordsworth,  where 

he  says— 

«'  ThU  earth, 
Which  f  8  the  world  of  all  of  11%  and  where 
We  find  our  kappinsti,  or  not  at  alt." 

As  if,  after  sixty  years'  suffering  here,  we  were  to 
be  roasted  alive  for  sixty  million  more  in  hell,  or 
charitably  annihilated  by  a  coup  de  grdce  of  the 
bungler  who  brought  us  into  existence  at  first ! 

Have  you  read  Calderon's  Magico  Prodigiosot 
I  find  a  striking  singularity  between  Faust  and 
this  drama,  and  if  I  were  io  acknowledge  Cole- 
ridge's distinction,  should  say  Goethe  was  the 
grtaUst  philosopher,  and  Calderon  the  greatest 
poet  Cyprian  evidently  furnished  the  germ  of 
Faust,  as  Faust  may  furnish  the  germ  of  other 
poems ;  although  it  is  as  different  from  it  in 
structure  and  plan  as  the  acorn  from  the  oak. 
I  have  —  imagine  my  presumption  —  translated 
several  scenes  from  both,  as  the  basis  of  a  paper 
for  our  journal.  I  am  well  content  with  those 
from  Calderon,  which  in  fact  gave  me  very  little 
trouble ;  but  those  from  Faust — I  feel  how  im- 
perfect a  representation,  even  with  all  the  licence 
I  assume  to  figure  to  myself  how  Goethe  would 
have  written  in  English,  my  words  convey.  No 
one  but  Coleridge  is  capable  of  this  work. 


We  have  seen  here  a  translation  of  some  scenes, 
and  indeed  the  most  remarkable  ones,  accom- 
panying those  astonishing  etchings  which  have 
been  published  in  England  from  a  German  master. 
It  is  not  bad — and  faithful  enough — but  how 
weak  !  how  incompetent  to  represent  Faust  1  I 
have  only  attempted  the  scenes  omitted  in  tiiis 
translation,  and  would  send  you  that  of  the 
Walpurgisnackt,  if  I  thought  ODier  would  place 
the  postage  to  my  account.  What  etchings  those 
are  !  I  am  never  satiated  with  looking  at  them ; 
and,  I  fear,  it  is  the  only  sort  of  translation  of 
which  Faust  is  susceptible.  I  never  perfectiy 
understood  the  Hartz  Mountun  scene,  uiftil  1 
saw  the  etching ;  and  then,  Margaret  in  the 
summer-house  with  Faust !  The  artist  makes 
one  envy  his  happiness  that  he  can  sketch  such 
things  with  calmness,  which  I  only  dared  look 
upon  once,  and  which  made  my  brain  swim  round 
only  to  touch  the  leaf  on  the  opposite  side  of 
which  I  knew  that  it  was  figured.  Whether  it 
is  that  the  artist  has  surpassed  Faust,  or  that 
the  pencil  surpasses  language  in  some  subjects, 
I  know  not,  or  that  I  am  more  affected  by  a 
visible  image,  but  the  etching  certainly  excited 
me  far  more  than  the  poem  it  illustrated.  Do 
you  remember  the  fifty-fourth  letter  of  the  first 
part  of  the  «<Nouvelle  H^oi'se  f"  Goetiie,  m  a 
subsequent  scene,  evidentiy  had  that  letter  in 
his  mind,  and  this  etching  is  an  idealism  of  it. 
So  much  for  the  world  of  shadows  ! 

What  think  you  of  Lord  Byron's  last  volume  f 
In  my  opinion  it  contuns  finer  poetry  than  luis 
appeared  in  England  since  the  publication  of 
Paradise  Regained.  Cain  is  apocalyptic— it  is  a 
revelation  not  before  communicated  to  man.  I 
write  nothing  but  by  fits.  I  liave  done  some  of 
Charles  I.;  but  although  the  poetry  succeeded 
very  well,  I  cannot  seize  on  the  conception  of  the 
subject  as  a  whole,  and  seldom  now  touch  the 
canvas.  You  know  I  don't  think  much  about 
Reviews,  nor  of  the  fame  they  give,  nor  that  they 
take  away.  It  is  absurd  in  any  Review  to  criticise 
Adonais,  and  still  more  to  pretend  that  the  verses 
are  bad.  Prometheus  was  never  intended  for 
more  than  five  or  six  persons. 

And  how  are  yoa  getting  on  t  Do  your  plans 
still  want  success  t  Do  yon  regret  Italy  t  or  any 
thmg  that  Italy  contains)  And  in  case  of  an 
entire  failure  in  your  expectations,  do  you  think  of 
returning  here  t  You  see  the  first  blow  has  been 
made  at  funded  property  t-^-do  you  intend  to  con- 
fide and  invite  a  second  t  Yon  would  already 
have  saved  something  per  cent.,  if  yoa  had  in- 
vested your  property  in  Tuscan  land.  The  next 
best  thing  would  be  to  invest  it  in  Englisli,  and 
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rmidn  upon  it  I  tremble  for  the  conjwqueiicea, 
to  jroa  penoQAlly,  from  a  prolonged  coofideiKe  in 
the  funds.  Juitice,  policy,  the  hopes  of  the  nation 
and  renewed  institutions,  demand  jour  ruin,  and 
I,  for  one,  cannot  bring  myself  to  desire  what  is  in 
itself  desirable,  till  you  are  free.  You  see  how 
liberal  I  am  of  advice ;  but  yon  know  the  motives 
that  suggest  it  What  is  Henry  about,  and  how 
are  his  prospects  I  Tell  him  that  some  adven- 
turers are  engaged  upon  a  steam-boat  at  Leghorn, 
to  make  the  trajet  we  projected.  I  hope  he  is 
charitable  enough  to  pray  that  they  may  succeed 
better  than  we  did. 

Remember  me  uKist  affectionately  to  Mrs.  Gis- 
bome,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  yourself,  I  consider 
that  this  letter  is  written.  How  is  she,  and  how 
are  you  all  in  health  I  And  pray  tell  me,  what 
are  your  plans  of  lift*,  and  how  Henry  succeeds, 
and  whether  he  is  married  or  not  1  How  can  I 
send  you  such  small  sums  as  you  may  want  for 
postages,  &c.,  for  I  do  not  mean  to  tax  with  my 
unreasonable  letters  both  your  purse  and  your 
patience!    We  go  tlib  summer  to  Spezzia;  but 

direct  as  ever  to  Pisa, — Mrs. will  fon^'ard 

our  letters.  If  you  see  anything  which  you  think 
would  particularly  interest  me,  pray  make  Oilier 
pay  for  sending  it  out  by  post     Give  my  best  and 

affectionate  regards  to  H ,  to  whom  I  do  not 

write  at  present,  imagining  that  you  will  give 
him  a  {neoe  of  this  letter. 

Ever  most  Caithfully  yomn^  P.  D.  S. 


LETTKR    LXIII. 
To  •  •  Esq. 

I'tm,  April  11/*,  1822 
Mt  dkar  •  • — I  have,  as  yet,  received  neither 
the  •  •  •,  nor  his  metaphysical  companions — TiniCf 
my  Lord,  hcu  a  trail*  t  on  his  bad',  and  I  suppose  ho 
has  bagged  them  by  the  way.  As  he  has  liatl  a 
good  deal  of  alms  for  oblivion  out  of  me,  I  think 
he  might  as  well  have  favoured  me  this  once  ;  I 
have,  indeed,  just  dropped  another  mite  into  his 
tnrasury,  called  Hellas,  which  I  know  not  how  to 
send  to  you  ;  but  I  dare  say,  some  fury  of  the  Hades 
of  authors  will  bring  one  to  Paris.  It  is  a  poem 
written  on  the  Greek  cause  last  summer— ^a  sort 
of  lyrical,  dramatic,  nondescript  piece  of  business. 
You  will  liave  heard  of  a  raw  wc  have  had  here, 
which,  I  dare  say,  will  grow  to  a  serious  size 
before  it  arrives  at  Paris.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
trifling  piece  of  business  enough,  arising  from 
an  insult  of  a  th*unken  dragoon,  offered  to  one  of 
our  party,  and  only  serious,  because  one  of  Lord 
li's  servants  wounded  the  fellow  dangerously  with 


a  pitdifork.  He  is  nc 
•od  the  echo  of  the  affiu 
the  original  report  has  ee 

Lord  ByroD  has  read  i 
Moore  to  him,*  in  whidi 
kindness  of  me  ;  and  of 
flattered  by  the  approbs 
fariority  to  whom  I  am 
Amongst  other  things, 
giving  Lord  B.  much  g 
opinion,  ftc,  seems  to  de 
his  mind,  on  the  subject 
bute  the  tone  assumed in< 
Moore  cautions  him  agai 
particular,  with  the  most 
phun  that  his  motive  aprii 
fiting  Lord  B.,  without  * 
you  know  Moore.  Pray 
not  the  smallest  influence 
particular,  and  if  I  had,  1 
it  to  eradicate  from  his  g 
of  Christianity,  wliich,  in 
perpetually  to  recur,  and 
hours  of  sickness  and  di 
eeived  many  years  ago,  an 
last  year  at  Ravenna.  1 
be  to  attribute  to  myself, 
participatioo  in  that  inu 
with  Moore  in  thinlring  c 
world ;  no  man  of  sense 
the  alliance  of  the  monsi 
popular  worship  with  th 
Theism  of  such  a  man 
profit  of  the  former,  an 
fountain  of  its  own  pollu 
that  the  doctrines  of  thi 
Philosophy,  arc  as  false 
but  still  they  are  better 
much  as  anarcliy  is  betl 
this  reason,  tliat  tlie  fom 
that  the  latter  is  eternal, 
character,  no  less  than  ( 
makes  me  rather  wish  tha 
iU  opinion  of  me. 

Where  are  you  I     We 
Spezzia  ;   Lord  Byron  at 
hope  to  see  you,  even  for 
your  wife  and  little  ones  i 
fine  boy,  and  is  quite  well. 

I   have  contrived  to  g 
Newcastle  itself. — My  dea 
Faithfully 

*  For  Mr.  Moore's  account 
own  feelings  and  opinions  on 
to  him  by  Shelley  being  pure 
Life  of  Byron.  Vol.  II.  p.  584,  f 
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LETTER    LXIV. 
Tu  Mhs.  SlIELLBY. 

(AT  SPBZXIA.) 

{_Lerici,  Sunday,  April  iSth,  18S9.] 
Dearest  Mary, — I  am  this  momoBt  arrived  i^ 
Lerici,  where  I  am  necessarily  detained^  waiting 
the  furniture,  which  left  l*isa  last  night  at  mid- 
night ;  and  as  the  sea  has  been  calm,  and  tlie  win4 
fiur,  I  may  expect  tliem  every  moment.  It  would 
not  do  to  leave  affiiirs  here  in  an  impiccio,  great 
as  is  my  anxiety  to  see  you. — Uow  are  you^  my 
best  love  I  Uow  have  you  sustained  the  trials  of 
the  journey  !  Answer  me  this  question,  and  how 
my  little  babe  and  C  *  *  *  are. 

Now  to  business : — Is  the  Magni  House  taken  1 
if  noty  pray  occupy  yourself  instantly  in  finishing 
the  sIRur,  even  if  you  are  obliged  to  go  to  Sarzana, 
snd  send  a  messenger  to  me  to  tell  me  of  your 
■new.  I,  of  course,  cannot  leave  Lerici,  to  which 
plsoedie  boats  (for  we  wei'e  obUged  to  take  two,)  are 
diraetod.  But  yoti  can  come  over  in  the  same  boat 
that  brings  this  letter,  and  return  in  the  evening. 
I  ouglit  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
•ecommodation  for  you  all  at  this  inn  ;  and  Uiat, 
even  if  there  were,  you  would  be  better  off  at 
^lezua ;  but  if  the  Magni  House  is  taken,  then 
there  is  no  possible  reason  why  you  sliould  not 
take  %  row  over  in  the  boat  that  ^^ill  bring  this — 
but  don't  keep  the  men  long.  I  am  anxious  ta 
bear  from  you  cm  every  account.* 

Ever  yours,  S. 

<  I  iDMfit  «  few  cxtniotfi  from  the  Jcuimnl  of  Williams, 
M  sITurdinii  R  pirture  (if  Shelley's  hnhit^  during  thoKo  laitt 
months  uf  lilii  life.  How  full  bo  wast  of  hope,  life  and 
lovs,  when  lost  to  u«  for  ever ! 

"  Suwlaj/,  April  2WA. 

••Pine.  Arrive  at  Lerici  at  1  o'chuk— the  liarlxiur- 
master  cmllcd.  Not  a  limine  to  be  had.  On  our  telling 
him  we  had  brought  our  furniture,  Iiis  face  lengthened 
ooosidcrably,  for  he  informed  U!»  thiit  the  dogunu  wi>uld 
Muount  to  .£3iN»  Kngltith.  ut  le]i.>»t.  I>ini>d. 'and  retKilved 
Ml  sending  our  thingH  boi'k  without  unhidinK — in  fact, 
Immd  ourselves  in  a  devil  of  n  metM.  b.  wroto  to  Mary» 
wb<Hn  we  heard  was  at  Spezzia 

••  Monday,  2WA. 

**  ClouAy.  Aceompanied  the  harbour-manU'r  to  the 
chief  ot  the  eusttmiH  ut  hpozsia.  Found  him  exceedingly 
polite,  and  willing  to  di>  ull  that  lay  ia  Iuh  power  to  ashiht 
m.  lie  will,  therefore,  take  on  himNelf  to  allow  the  fur- 
niture to  come  on  »horc  when  the  boats  arrive,  and  then 
CMMidcr  our  houne  a«  a  Rort  of  tiepOt,  until  further  leave 
frum  the  Genoa  government.  Hctumed  to  Lerici  somewhat 
calmed.  Heard  from  Mary  at  Sarxana,  that  hhe  had  con- 
daded  for  Caaa  Mugni — but  for  our^'lves  no  hope. 

•*  Wfdnesdapy  May  1st. 

-  Clnndy,  with  rain.  Came  to  Ca«a  Mugni  after  break- 
flmt ;  the  Shelleys  having  contrived  to  give  us  nMiniH. 
WitlMrat  them  heaven  knows  what  wo  sh(»uld  have  done. 
Employed  all  day  putting  the  things  away.  All  comfort- 
ably settled  by  four  Passed  the  evening  in  talking  over 
car  folljr  and  our  truubles. 


LETTER    LXV. 

To  HORATIO  SMITH,  Esq. 

(VBiuuuxta) 

Urici,  Map,  1892 

Mr  DEAR  Smith, — It  is  some  time  siuce  I  havo 
heai*d  from  you  ;  are  you  still  at  Versailles  t  Do 
you  still  cliug  to  France,  and  prefer  the  arts  and 
conveniences  of  that  over-civilised  country  to  the 
beautiful  nature  and  mighty  remams  of  Italy  I 
As  to  me,  hke  Anacreon's  swallow,  I  have  left  my 
Nile^  and  have  taken  up  my  siunmer  quartera 
here,  in  a  lonely  house,  close  by  the  sea-side,  sur- 
rounded by  tlie  soft  and  sublime  scenery  of  Uie 
gulf  of  Spezzia.  I  do  not  write  ;  I  have  lived  too 
long  near  Lord  Byron,  and  the  sun  luui  extin- 
guished the  glow-worm  ;  for  I  cannot  hope,  with 
St.  John,  that  ^  the  light  came  vito  tfie  worlds  and 
the  world  knew  it  not.** 

The  object  of  my  present  letter  is,  however,  a 
request,  and  as  it  concerns  tliat  most  odious  of 
all  subjects,  money,  I  will  put  it  in  the  shortest 
shape — Godwin's  law-suit,  he  tells  us,  is  decided 
against  him  ;  and  he  is  adjudged  to  pay  i,'400. 
He  writes,  of  course,  to  his  daughter  in  the 
greatest  distress:  but  we  luve  no  money  except 
our  income,  nor  any  means  of  procuring  it  My 
wife  has  sent  him  her  novel,  which  is  now  finished, 
the  copyright  of  which  will  probably  bring  him 
;^300  or  ir400 — as  Oilier  offered  the  former  smn 
for  it,  but  as  he  required  a  considerable  delay  for 
the  payment,  she  rejected  his  offer.  Now,  what  I 
wish  to  know  is,  whether  you  could  with  conve- 


"  Thunday  May  id. 

**  Cloudy,  with  intervals  of  rain.  Went  out  with  Shelley 
In  the  b(Mt— tlsh  on  the  nicks— bad  siMirt.  Went  in  the 
evening  after  some  wild  ducks— mw  nothing  but  sublime 
scenery,  to  wliich  the  grandeur  of  a  storm  greatly  contri- 
buted. 

"  Friday,  May  3d. 

"  Fine.  The  captain  of  the  port  dispatchetl  a  vowel  for 
Shelley's  b(»at.  Went  to  Lerici  with  8.,  being  obliired  to 
market  there :  the  servant  Imving  returned  from  baneana 
without  being  able  to  procure  anything. 

"  Saturday,  May  Atk. 

**  Fine.  Went  fishing  with  Shelley.  No  sport.  Loitered 
away  the  whole  day.  In  the  evening  tried  the  nx;ks  again, 
and  had  no  less  than  thirty  baits  taken  off  by  the  small 
fish.  Relumed  late— «  heavy  swell  getting  up  1  think 
if  there  arc  no  tides  in  the  Mediterranean,  tliat  there  are 
strong  currents,  on  which  the  moon,  both  at  the  full  and 
at  the  change,  has  a  very  powerful  effect ;  the  swell  this 
evening  is  evidently  caused  by  her  infiuenee,  for  it  is  quite 

calm  at  sea. 

**  Sunday,  May  btk. 

**  Fine.  Kept  awake  the  whole  night  by  a  heavy  swell, 
which  made  a  noise  on  the  beach  like  the  discharge  of 
heavy  vtiilery.  Tried  with  Shelley  to  launch  tlie  small 
flat-bott4tmed  boat  through  the  surf;  we  succeeded  In 
pushing  It  through,  but  shipped  a  son  on  attempting  te 
land.  Walk  to  l.«ricl  akmg  the  beach,  by  a  winding  |Nttb 
on  the  mountain's  side^  Delightful  evening— the  soenctj 
most  sublima  •« 
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Bience  lend  mc  the  ;f  400  which  yoa  oiice  dedi- 
cmtod  to  tliis  M^rrice,  and  allow  Godwin  to  have  it» 
under  tlie  precautions  and  stapnlations  which  I 
fonm^rly  annexe<l  t«>  it»  employment.  Yoa  could 
Rut  obviouHly  allnw  Uiis  money  to  lie  idle  waiting 
fur  this  ervnt,  without  interest  I  foi*got  this  part 
of  tlte  buMn««iw  till  this  iniitant,  and  now  I  reflect 
that  I  otiglit  to  have  anmired  you  of  the  regular 

"  Monday,  Map  6tk. 

**  Pine.  Aonu*  hrarydrnpa  of  rain  fi.>ll  tu-dmy,  withitota 
cliiud  beinx  vUiblr.  M»Ae  a  •ktrtch  of  th«  wchtem  side  of 
tb«  htLj.  Hend  « little.  Walked  with  Jane  up  the  m'^untain. 

**  After  tea.  walking  with  Shelley  on  the  tcrnici>,  and 
olMerrini  the  effect  of  nuMinililne  oo  the  waterv,  he  com- 
plained of  beiiiff  uniUually  nenrotu,  and  ktiippinfi  nhort, 
be  Rniaped  me  violently  by  the  arm,  and  btare<l  •tedfastly 
on  the  white  eurf  that  broke  upon  the  beach  under  our 
feet.  Ohwnriiig  him  Mn»ibly  affected,  I  demanded  of  him 
If  he  were  in  pain  ?  But  he  only  anf«wi-rc«i,  by  vaying, 
*  There  it  !•  a«rain— there  ! '  He  rf>covpred  after  eome 
time,  and  declared  that  he  nw,  a«  plainly  as  he  then  nw 
me,  a  naked  child,  {the  ckiid  ufa  fritnd^  teko  kad  latelp 
rfiVWf.l  ri<ie  fnim  the  ara,  and  clap  itn  handn  aw  in  joy, 
•milim;  at  him.  This  was  a  trance  that  it  required  some 
reanoninjr  und  phil(»anphy  entirely  to  awaken  him  from, 
to  forcibly  had  the  virion  op«>nite<l  on  hi*  mind.  Our  con- 
vMnation,  which  had  been  at  first  rather  mrlancholy.  led 
to  this;  and  myconfirminff  his  sensations,  by  coiifessinff 
that  I  had  K'lt  the  same,  gave  irreatar  activity  to  his  ever- 
wandering  and  lively  Imagination. 

"  Sunttrtp,  Map  Wh, 

**  Cloudy  and  threatening  weather.  Wiote  during  the 
morning.  Mr.  Msglian,  {kartMur-matt'  r  at  ^Wci), called 
after  dinner,  and  while  walking  with  him  on  the  terrace, 
we  disnivered  a  strange  Mil  c<»ming  nmnd  the  point  of 
INirto  Venere,  which  pmred  at  lengtli  to  be  Shelley's  boat. 
She  had  left  (ienoa  on  Thundsy,  but  had  been  driven 
back  by  prevailing  bad  winds.  A  Mr.  Ileitlop  and  two 
English  seamen  bn>ught  her  runnd,  and  they  q>eak  mod 
highly  of  her  jierforniances.  She  does,  indeed,  excite  mj 
tfurpriiie  and  admiration.  Shelley  and  I  walked  to  Lcrici. 
and  made  a  stretch  off  the  land  t<t  try  her.  and  I  And  she 
fetches  whatever  nhc  ItxtkN  at.  In  i»liort,  we  have  now  a 
(•urfcct  plaything  for  tliu  buniroer. 

*•  Mondap,  Map  KVA. 

**  Rain  during  nlRht  in  torrents— a  heavy  gale  of  wind 
from  8.  W.  nnd  n  surf  running  heavier  than  ever ;  at  4  gale 
unabated,  violent  M)ualN.  Walked  to  Let  ici  with  Slid- 
ley  and  went  on  board.  Coiled  cm  M.  MiiKlian,  and  found 
liini  anxiously  awaiting  the  moment  of  a  third  child's 
birth.  In  the  evening  an  electric  arch  forming  in  the 
clouds  aniitiuncM's  a  heavy  thunder  »tonn.  if  the  wind  lulls. 
IMstant  thunder — gale  increut»es — a  circle  of  foam  sur- 
rounds the  bay — dark,  rainy,  and  tempestuims,  with 
flashes  of  lightning  at  intcrvaln,  which  give  us  no  hope  of 
better  weather.  The  learned  in  thecie  things  ray.  that  it 
generally  lotits  throe  days  when  once  it  commenccH  as  this 
has  dons.  Wo  all  fi-el  as  if  wo  were  on  board  ship — and 
the  roaring  of  the  iiea  brings  thix  idea  to  us  even  in  our  beda 

"  Tuetdap,  Map  Uth. 

••  Clear  weather,  and  the  breeze  greatly  moderated ;  con- 
trary to  all  the  expectations  and  tho  propheciea  of  these 
would  be  Rai Ion*— these  woather-wise  landsmen.  While 
dreHHing  this  morning  I  saw  the  boat,  under  easy  sail, 
bearing  on  and  ofi  land.  At  9  we  t(»ok  her  down,  under 
tf>p-hail«  and  flying  jib,  to  R|K>zziu ;  and,  after  tacking 
round  wmio  <»f  the  craft  there,  returned  to  Lcrici  in  on 
hour  ond  a  Imlf— a  diHtnnce.  they  say,  of  four  leagues. 

On<Mir  refurn.  we  were  hailed  by  a  Kervant  of  Count  8- , 

n  niinist^T  of  tlie  l<ii)]ten)r  of  AtiKtria,  who  sent  desiring 
ti)  have  a  wtil  ,  hut  before  he  could  get  on  board,  the  wind 
hud  lulled  into  h  iM-rfeet  calm,  and  wo  only  got  into  the 
■well,  and  made  him  >)ick. 

"  Wfdntsdap,  May  l.WA. 

*  f  n    and  frcoh  breeze  in  puffs  from  the  land.    Jane 


payment  of  intcrwt, 
eonaidering  it  a  math 
I   can  eaaily  imag 
hare  arisen  tomako 
posaiblo. — In  any  cmh 

M 
Yours  Ycxygr 


and  Mary  oonaant  to  ta 
Venere  and  beat  bs«k  ai 
a  witch.  After  the  lata 
parple  nautili,  or  as  thi 
men-of-war.*  After  din 
point  of  the  Bfafra  ;  and 
•tyla. 


"Fine  freah  breeaa.  I 
Island,  and  And  that  thf 
which  we  have  named  t 
chosen  in  conaequeiuss 
beating  to  windward  to 
which,  as  if  by  magic,  ae 
our  boat,  now  oo  the  aea, 
we  found  that  a  very  ami 
faatened  to  steady  the  pa 
and  being  drawn  extrera 
sail,  it  vibrated  as  the 
other  tack  as  we  approa 
stiMMl  off  it  recommenc 
wss  well  named ;  for  ati 
a  strong  current  setting  1 
attracted  so  close,  that  w 
ouraelvea  from  its  allorl 

*«Pine,  after  a  threa 
Shelley  and  1  amused  n 
boat  of  canvas  and  reeda 
—she  is  to  be  eight  and  i 
half  broad. 

**  Cloudy.  Rose  at  a! 
Maglian  to  .Masaa.  Th 
beach,  which  is  about  tfa 
no  kind  of  8helter.  but 
running.  A  little  to  th( 
Is  a  shelf  running  paralle 
of  which  five  feet  water  m 
by  the  shortness  and  frei 
water  by  a  partial  cessat 
any  eff«)rt  is  made  to  woi 
fast  on  shore  for  this  pur 
Mts  forcibly  to  the  east 
into  the  surf  beyond.  ^ 
again  at  ten  minutes  ps 
wind  straight  in  our  teet 
it  is  called)  always  sendf 
which  gathers  into  watei 
and  generally  sinks  w^ith 
declines.  To  the  land  in 
miles  to  Lcrici.  We  left 
eight  and  arrived  at  elevc 

«•  Calm.  Left  VUU  M 
Reggia  At  eight  the  w 
directions  but  the  right  o 
course ;  but  at  one  it  fcl 
the  water,  but  four  mih 
remained  there  till  six ; 
the  mountains  around, an* 
heat  excessive.  At  seven 
attempting  to  land  wc  « 
told  us  that  the  heitd  pern 
being  at  Fosta,  that,  om  h 
wait  till  the  former  arrivi 
such  treatment,  Shelley  it 
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LETTER   LXVL 

To  •   •. 

LertcU  Jufu  89a,  1882. 

Mr  DEAR  *  \ — Vtkj  thank  Moore  for  his 
obliging  mesnge.  I  wish  I  could  as  easily  convey 
my  sense  of  his  genius  and  character.  I  should 
have  written  to  him  on  the  subject  of  my  late 
letUfr,  but  that  I  doubted  how  far  I  was  justified  in 
doing  so  ;  although,  indeed,  Lord  Byron  made  no 
secret  of  his  communication  to  me.  It  seems  to 
me  that  things  have  now  arrived  at  such  a  crisis 
as  requires  every  man  phunly  to  utter  his  senti- 
ments on  the  inefficacy  of  the  existing  religion,  no 
lees  than  political  systems,  for  restraining  and 
guiding  mankind.  Let  us  see  the  truth,  whatever 
that  may  be.  The  destiny  of  man  can  scarcely  be 
so  degraded,  that  he  was  bom  only  to  die  ;  and  if 

when  the  fellow  brought  down  two  old  musketa,  and  we 
prepared  our  pistole,  which  he  no  aooner  saw  we  were  de- 
termined to  uae^  than  he  called  our  eenrant  to  the  beach, 
and  desiring  him  to  hold  the  paper  about  a  yard  from  him, 
he  Buffered  two  gentlemen  who  were  bathing  near  the  place 
tit  explain  who  and  what  we  were.  Upon  this,  the  fellow*! 
tone  changed  frum  presumption  to  the  most  cowardly 
fawning,  and  we  proceeded  to  Massa  unmolested.  Blept 
at  Massa,  about  three  miles  Inland. 

•*  FridapfJunelth, 

'*  Left  Masaa  at  half-past  Hve— «  dead  calm,  the  atmo- 
sphere hot  and  oppreadive.  At  eight  a  breece  sprung  up, 
which  enabled  us  to  lie  up  to  Magra  Point.  Beat  round 
the  point  and  reached  home  at  half-past  two. 

*<  Wednesday,  Jun*  litX, 

**  Launched  the  little  boat,  which  answered  our  wishes 
and  expectations.  She  Is  M  lbs.  English  weight,  and  stows 
easily  on  board.  Sailed  In  the  evening,  but  were  becalmed 
In  the  oiling,  and  laft  there  with  a  long  ground-swell, 
which  made  Jane  little  better  than  dead.  Hoisted  out 
our  little  boat  and  brought  her  on  shore.  Her  landing 
attended  by  the  whole  vUlaga 

*•  Thunda^f  June  \Uk. 

*'  FinCb  At  nine^  saw  a  vessel  between  the  straits  of 
Pnrto  Veuere,  like  a  man-of-war  brig.  She  proved  to  be 
the  Bolivar,  with  Itoberto  and  Trelawny  on  board,  who 
sre  taking  her  round  to  Livomo.  On  meeting  them  we 
were  saluted  by  six  guns,  teiled  together  to  try  the  ves- 
■els— in  speed  no  chance  with  her.  but  I  think  we  keep  as 
giiod  a  wind.  She  is  the  most  beautiful  craft  I  ever  saw, 
and  will  do  more  for  her  sise.  She  cosU  Lord  Byron  ^W 
clear  off  and  ready  for  sea,  with  provisions  and  conve- 
niences of  every  kind. 

•*  Wednadapf  June  19th. 

**  Pine.  The  swell  continues,  and  I  am  now  the  more 
persiuuled  that  the  moon  Influences  the  tidee  here^  par- 
ticularly the  new  moon,  on  the  first  week  before  she 
makes  her  appearance.  Took  the  ballast  out  and  hauled 
the  boat  on  the  beach.    Cleaned  and  greased  her. 

"  Tkuredap,  June  80(A. 

'*  Fine.  Shelley  hears  trom  Hunt  that  he  is  arrived  at 
Genoa .  having  sailed  from  England  on  the  I3th  May. 

"  Saturday,  June  Hd. 

**  Calm.  Heat  overpowering,  but  in  the  shade  refreshed 
by  the  sea-breese.  At  seven  launched  our  boat  with  all 
her  ballast  in.  She  floaU  three  inches  lighter  than  before. 
This  difference  te  caused,  1  Imagine^  by  her  planks  having 
ined  while  on  shore. 

**  Thursdap,  June  ^th. 

*•  Fine.  The  heat  increases  daily,  and  pntyers  are  ofl'er- 
Ing  fi>r  ndn.  At  Psrma  it  {«  now  so  exccMive,  that  the 
InbfMjrtT*  tin?  f<»rbidden  U*  work  in  the  fields  after  ten  and 
hefxre  five,  fearful  of  an  eoideniio.** 


such  should  be  the  case,  delusions,  espedaUy  the 
gross  and  preposterous  ones  of  the  existing  religion, 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  exalt  it  If  every  man 
said  what  he  thought,  it  could  not  subsist  a  day.  But 
all,  more  or  less,  subdue  themselves  to  the  element 
that  surrounds  them,  and  contribute  to  the  evils  they 
hunent  by  the  hypocrisy  that  springs  from  them. 

England  appears  to  be  in  a  desperate  condition, 
Ireland  still  worse ;  and  no  class  of  those  who  sub- 
sist on  the  public  labour  will  be  persuaded  that 
iktir  claims  on  it  must  be  diminished.  But  the 
government  must  content  itself  with  less  in  taxes, 
the  landholder  must  submit  to  receive  less  rent, 
and  the  fundholder  a  dimini^ed  interest,  or  they 
wUl  all  got  nothing.  I  once  thought  to  study  tliese 
affairs,  and  write  or  act  in  them.  I  am  glad  that 
my  good  genius  said,  rtfraiii.  I  see  little  public 
virtue,  and  I  foresee  that  the  contest  will  be  one  of 
blood  and  gold,  two  elements  which  however  much 
to  my  taste  in  my  pockets  and  my  veins,  I  have  an 
objection  to  out  of  them. 

Lord  Dyron  continues  at  Leghorn,  and  has  just 
received  from  Genoa  a  most  beautiful  little  yacht, 
which  he  caused  to  be  built  there.  He  has  written 
two  new  cantos  of  Don  Juan,  but  I  have  not  seen 
them.  I  have  just  received  a  letter  fh>m  Hunt, 
who  has  arrived  at  Grenoa.  As  soon  as  I  hear 
that  he  has  sailed,  I  shall  weigh  anchor  in  my  little 
schooner,  and  give  him  chase  to  Leghorn,  when  I 
must  occupy  myself  in  some  arrangements  for  him 
with  Lord  Byron.  Between  ourselves,  I  greatly 
fear  that  this  alliance  will  not  succeed  ;  for  I,  who 
could  never  have  been  regarded  as  more  than  the 
link  of  the  two  thunderbolts,  cannot  now  consent 
to  be  even  that ;  and  how  long  the  alliance  may 
continue,  I  will  not  prophesy.  Pray  do  not  hint 
my  doubts  on  the  subject  to  any  one,  or  they  might 
do  harm  to  Hunt ;  and  they  may  be  groundless. 

I  still  inhabit  this  divine  bay,  reading  Spanish 
dramas,  and  sailing,  and  listening  to  the  most 
enchanting  music  We  have  some  friends  on  a 
visit  to  us,  and  my  only  regret  is  that  the  summer 
must  ever  pass,  or  thM  Biary  has  not  the  saino 
predilection  for  this  place  that  I  have,  which  would 
induce  me  never  to  shift  my  quarters. 

FarowelL — Believe  me  ever  your  affectionate 
friend,  P*  B.  Shkllby. 

LETTER    LXVn. 
Tb   Mas.   WILLIAMS. 

(CASA  MAONI.) 

You  will  probably  see  Williams  before  1  can* 
dibenUngle  myself  from  the  affairs  with  which  I 

'      "  ••  Uottdap.  Jtijf  1st. 

*  **  Calm  snd  clear.  Rose  at  4  t«»  git  llu-  top  »iiiiU 
altered.    At  U  a  fine  brecsu  frum  the  w«»iward  teniptrd 
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un  now  siutoiiikIccI.  I  return  to  Lcf^iom  ti>-night, 
Aod  ahAll  urge  him  to  sail  witli  the  ftrst  fair  wind, 
without  expecting  me.  I  liave  thus  the  pleaMiro 
of  contributing  to  your  liappineM  mhen  deprived 
of  every  other,  and  of  leaving  you  no  other  subject 
of  regret,  but  the  absence  of  one  scarcely  worth 
regretting.  I  fear  you  are  solitary  and  mclanch<dy 
at  Villa  Magni,  and,  in  the  intervals  of  the  greater 
and  more  serious  distress  in  which  I  am  compelled 
to  s\inpathisc  hcrr,  I  figure  to  myw*lf  the  cmmte- 
nance  which  had  been  the  source  of  such  consola- 
tion to  me,  sluuiowed  by  a  veil  of  sorrow. 

How  soon  those  hours  pai«cd,  and  how  slowly 
they  return,  to  ]iam  so  sutm  again,  perhaps  fur 
ever,  in  which  we  liave  Uvctl  together  so  intimately, 
so  happily  t  Adieu,  my  dean'st  friend  !  1  only 
write  these  lines  fur  tlie  jileatfuro  of  tracing  wliat 
will  meet  your  eyea.  Mary  will  tell  yuu  all  the 
newa.  S. 


LETTER   LXVIII. 
T«  Mm.  SHELLKY. 

(CASA    MAOKI.) 

Pita,  Jylp  4, 1822. 
Mt  DBARnr  Mart, — I  have  received  botli  your 
letters,  and  sliall  attend  to  tlic  instructions  they 
convey.  I  did  not  think  of  buying  tlic  Bolivar  ; 
Lord  B.  wiiihcs  to  sell  her,  but  1  imagine  would 
prefer  ready  money.  I  have  as  yet  made  no 
ii.quiries  about  houses  near  I^ignano — I  have  no 
moment  of  time  to  spare  from  Hunt's  affairs ;  I 


u«  if)  weigh  for  Loghorn.  At  2  Btretched  acrt^w  to  Lerici 
to  pick  up  HobortB ;  and  at  huIf-pahtJtfi>und  ounti'lvos  in 
the  offing,  with  a  aide  wind.  At  half  i>aht  9  arrived  at 
Leghfim — n  run  of  forty-five  to  fifty  miles  in  wven  liourw 
and  a  half.  Anchored!  astern  the  Itolivar,  from  wliich  wo 
protMired  cualiions  and  made  up  for  ounH-lvce  a  bed  on 
board,  not  being  able  to  get  on  shore  after  (•uniict,  on 
account  of  the  health-office  being  abut  at  that  hour. 

••  Tuesday,  2<l. 
**  Fine  weather.  We  heard  this  morning  that  the  liolivar 
wan  Kb«»ut  tt»  Hail  for  Genoa,  and  that  Lord  Kyron  WMsquit^ 
ting  Tuscany,  onaccttunt  of  Count  (iambia'o  family  having 
agiiin  been  exiled  thence.  Thii*,  on  reaching  ttie  shore, 
I  f«>und  really,  tf)  be  the  cn»e;  for  they  h:id  just  left  the 
police-offi<-»».  having  tliore  receive*!  the  order.  Met  L<»rd 
liyn.n  at  Dunn'H,  and  UH)k  leave  of  him.  Was  introduced 
t4»  Mr.  Leiuli  Hunt,  and  called  on  Mrs.  Hunt  Shopped 
and  otrolled  about  all  day.  Met  Lieutenant  Mart>ham,  of 
the  Itochefort,  an  old  hcIiooI -fellow  and  shipmate. 

"  Wcdnisday,  M. 
"  Fine  strong  sea- breeze. 

••  Thursday,  Atk. 
*•  Fine.    ProcfKsions  of  priests  and  rcliKi«i-»i   Imvo  for 
aeveral  dayn  Imvo  active  in  their  pruy<T.s  for  rain  ;  but 
tlie  godti  are  eithei  angry,  or  nature  is  too  puwcrfuL" 


am  detained  unwillingly  b 
bably  see  Williams  in  the 
that  will  be  decided  to  mon 

Tilings  are  in  the  worst 
respe.t  to  poor  Hunt.  1 1 
perate  state  of  health,  anc 
sent  for  VaceiL  He  decide 
less,  and  that  although  it  ^ 
inevitably  end  fatally.  Tli 
proper  to  commimicate  to 
same  lime,  with  great  judg 
treatment  necessary  to  be 
himself  of  the  chance  of  hi 
intelligence  has  extinguishe 
Hunt's  spirits,  low  enough 
are  well  and  much  improvi 

Lord  Byron  is  at  this 
leaving  Tuscany.  Tlic  Ga 
and  he  declares  his  inter 
fortimea.  His  first  idea  ^ 
which  was  changed  to  Swi< 
and  last  to  Lucca.  Even 
everything  in  confusion, 
point  of  sailing  to  Genoa  f 
porting  the  Bolivar  ovcrlax 
and  had  ah'eady  whisjierc 
tliat  I  should  not  influen 
this  terrestrial  navigatior 
ordcrt  to  weigh  anchor  and 
now  without  instructions,  i 
But  it  is  the  worst  for  poor 
storm  should  biow  over, 
pcndence  upon  the  scheme 
every  arrangement  has  l>€ 
must  of  course  fumiKh  tin 
sent,  as  I  cannot  ;  but  he  i 
witliout  the  necessary  exp 
ments  due  to  such  a  sitnati 
in  spite  of  delicacy,  I  must 
the  copyright  of  tlie  Visio 
first  number.  Tliis  offer, 
enough  to  set  up  the  joui 
set  everything  right 

How  are  you,  my  best  A 
how  is  your  health  and  ho 
\\  hetlier  you  arc  not  more 
Lerici,  at  least  during  the  i 

You  have  no  idea  how 
pied  ;    I  have   not  a  inon 
write  by  next  post,      Evei 
airectionatcly, 

1  have  fomid  the  transla 


THE    END. 
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